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boSermg  herewith  to  the  English- reading  public  the  pr^- 
U  work,  on  Jewish  Theology,  the  result  of  many  years  of 
leuch  and  of  years  of  activity  as  President  and  teacher  at 
tBdwew  Union  College  of  CindoDati,  I  bespeak  for  it  that 
fatess  of  judgment  to  which  every  pioneer  work  is  entitled. 
I  may  seem  rather  strange  that  no  such  work  has  hitherto 
tm  written  by  any  of  the  leading  Jewish  scholars  of  either 
le  conservative  or  the  progressive  school.  This  can  only  be 
tcotmtcd  for  by  the  fact  that  up  to  modem  times  the  Rab- 
iokal  and  philosophical  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  sufficed 
!ir  the  needs  of  the  student,  and  a  systematic  exposition  of 
c  Jewish  faith  seemed  to  be  unnecessary.  Besides,  a  real 
BDand  for  the  ^xrcific  study  of  Jewish  theologj*  was  scarcely 
k,  inasmuch  as  Judaism  never  assigned  to  a  creed  the 
Rxninent  position  which  it  holds  in  the  Christian  Church, 
very  fact  induced  Moses  Mendelssohn  at  the  beginning 
the  new  era  to  declare  that  Judaism  "contained  only 
dictated  by  reason  and  no  dogmatic  beliefs  at  all." 
oreovcr.  as  he  was  rather  a  ddst  than  &  tbcist,  be  stated 
Uly  that  Judaism  "is  not  a  revealed  religion  but  a  revealed 
intended  solely  for  the  Jewish  people  as  the  vanguard  of 
monotheism."  By  talcing  this  legalistic  view  of 
'uddsm  in  common  with  the  former  opponents  of  the  Mai- 
articles  of  faith  —  which,  by  the  way,  he  had  him- 
translated  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Jewish  youth 
he  exerted  a  deteriorating  influence  upon  the  normal  devd- 
iment  of  the  Jewish  faith  under  the  new  social  conditiorxs. 
fact  is  that  Mendelssohn  emancipated  the  modem  Jew 
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fiom  the  thraldom  of  the  Ghetto,  but  not  Judaism.  In 
Mendel&sohnian  circle  the  Impression  prevailed,  as  wc 
told,  that  Judaism  consists  of  a  system  of  forms,  but  is  si 
stantialiy  no  religion  at  all.  The  entire  Jewish  renaisaara 
period  which  followed,  characteristically  enough,  made  tl 
cultivation  of  the  so-called  science  of  Judaism  its  object,  hi 
it  neglected  altogether  the  whole  field  of  Jewish  theolog 
Hence  we  look  in  vain  among  the  writings  of  Rappapor 
Zunz,  Jost  and  their  followers,  the  entire  Breslau  school,  8 
any  attempt  at  presenting  the  contents  of  Judaism  as  a  sy 
tem  of  faith.  Only  the  pioneers  of  Reform  Judaism,  Geip 
Holdheim,  Samuel  Hirscb,  Formstecher.  Ludwig  PhiUppso 
Leopold  Stein,  Leopold  Loew,  and  the  Reform  theologian  ^ 
excdlence  David  Einhorn.  and  likewise.  Isaac  M.  Wise 
America,  made  great  efforts  in  that  direction.  Stitl  a  syst( 
of  Jewish  theology  was  wanting.  Accordingly  when,  at  i 
suggestion  of  ray  dear  departed  friend,  Dr.  Gustav  Karpel( 
President  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Science 
Judaism  in  Berlin,  I  undertook  to  write  a  compendium  (Gru 
driss)  of  Systemadc  Jewish  Theology,  which  appeared  in  19 
as  Vol.  IV  in  a  series  of  works  on  Systematic  Jewish  Lo 
(Grundriss  der  Gesammtwissenschaft  des  Judenthums),  I 
no  work  before  me  that  might  have  served  me  as  pattern 
guide.  Solomon  Schechter's  valuable  studies  were  in  the 
confined  to  Rabbinical  Theologj'.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I 
ceptcd  the  task  only  with  the  understanding  that  it  should 
written  from  the  view-point  of  historical  research,  instead 
mere  dogmatic  or  doctrinal  system.  For  in  my  opinion 
Jewish  religion  has  never  been  static,  fixed  for  all  time  by 
eccleaastical  authority,  but  has  ever  been  and  still  is  the 
of  a  dynamic  process  of  growth  and  development, 
same  time  I  felt  that  I  could  not  omit  the  mystical  eiemi 
which  pervades  the  Jewish  religion  in  common  with  all  othe: 
As  our  prophets  were  seers  and  not  philosophers  or  rao 
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I  divine  insptratkm  in  \'aryin;  degrees  comtituted  a  iacxor  of 
iSyugogal  as  well  as  Scriptural  Judabm,  Revelation,  there- 
fore, is  to  be  coDsidered  as  a  continuous  force  in  shaping  and 
lediaptng  the  Jewish  faith.  The  rdigtous  genius  of  the  Jew 
faUs  within  the  domain  of  ethnic  psychol*^-  concerning  which 
sckace  still  gropes  in  the  dari.  but  which  progressive  Judaism 
k  bound  to  recognize  in  its  effects  throughout  the  ages. 

It  is  from  this  standpoint,  taken  also  by  the  sainted  founder 
of  the  Hebrew  Union  CoD^e,  Isaac  M.  Wise,  that  I  have  writ- 
ten this  bo<^.  At  the  same  time  1  endeavored  to  be,  as  it 
behooves  the  historian,  just  and  fair  to  Conscr\-ative  Judaism, 
which  will  ever  claim  the  reverence  we  owe  to  our  cherished 
past,  the  mother  that  raised  and  nurtured  us. 

While  a  work  of  thb  nature  cannot  lay  claim  to  complete- 
ness. I  have  attempted  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  Jewish  belief. 
including  also  such  subjects  as  no  longer  form  parts  of  the 
religious  consciousness  of  the  modem  Jew.  I  felt  especially 
called  upon  to  ducidatc  the  historical  relations  of  Judaism 
to  the  Christian  and  Mohammedan  religions  and  dwell  on  the 
essential  points  of  divergence  from  them.  If  my  language  at 
times  has  been  rather  vigorous  in  defense  of  the  Jewish  faith, 
it  was  because  I  was  forced  to  correct  and  refute  the  prevail- 
ing view  of  the  Christian  world,  of  both  theologians  and  others, 
that  Judaism  is  an  inferior  religion,  clannish  and  exclusive, 
that  it  is.  in  fact,  a  cult  of  the  Old  Testament  Law. 

It  was  a  matter  of  great  personal  satisfaction  to  me  that  the 
German  work  on  its  appearance  met  with  warm  appreciation 
in  the  various  theological  journals  of  America.  England,  and 
France,  as  well  as  of  Germany,  including  both  Jewish  and 
Christian.  I  was  encouraged  and  urged  by  many'*  soon  to  make 
the  book  accessible  to  wider  circles  in  an  Enghsh  translation." 
My  friend,  Dr.  Israel  Abrahams  of  Cambridge,  England,  took 
such  interest  in  the  book  that  he  induced  a  young  friead  of  his 
to  prepare  an  English  version.    While  this  did  not  answer  the 
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purpose,  it  was  heipful  to  me  in  making  me  feel  that,  instead  of 
a  literal  translation,  a  thorough  revision  and  remolding  of  the 
book  was  necessary  in  order  to  present  it  in  an  acceptable  Eng- 
lish garb.  In  pursuing  this  course,  I  also  enlarged  the  book 
ID  many  ways,  c^ecially  adding  a  new  chapter  on  Jewish 
Ethics,  which,  in  connection  with  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  appeared  to  me  to  form  a  fitting  culmination  of  Jewish 
theology.  I  have  thus  rendered  it  practically  a  new  work. 
And  here  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  great  indebtedness  to  my 
young  friend  and  able  pupil,  Rabbi  Lee  J.  Levinger,  for  the 
vaiuable  aid  be  has  rendered  me  and  the  painstaking  labor  he 
has  kindly  and  unselfishly  performed  in  going  over  my  manu- 
script from  beginning  to  end,  with  a  view  to  revising  the 
diction  and  also  suggesting  references  to  more  recent  publica- 
tioDS  in  the  notes  so  as  to  bring  it  up  to  date. 

I  trust  that  the  work  will  prove  a  source  of  information 
and  inspiration  for  both  student  and  layman,  Jew  and  non- 
Jew,  and  induce  such  as  have  become  indiiTerent  to.  or  preju- 
diced against,  the  teachings  of  the  Synagogue,  or  of  Reform 
Judaism  in  particular,  to  take  a  deeper  insight  into,  and  look 
up  with  a  higher  regard  to  the  sublime  and  eternal  verities 
of  Judaism. 

"Give  to  a  wise  man,  and  he  will  be  yet  wiser;  teach  a 
righteous  man,  and  he  wUI  increase  in  learning." 

CiMONJiAn,  Novimbcr,  1917. 
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CHAPTER  I 


The  Meaning  of  Theology 

I.  The  name  Theology,  "the  teaching  concerning  God," 
b  taken  from  Greek  philosophy.  It  was  used  by  Plato  and 
Aristotle  to  denote  the  knowledge  concerning  God  and  tilings 
godly,  by  which  they  meant  the  branch  of  Philosophy  later 
called  Metaphysics,  after  Aristotle.  In  the  Christian  Church 
the  temi  gradually  assumed  the  meaning  of  systematic  ex- 
position of  the  creed,  a  distinction  being  made  between 
RaHoHol,  or  Natural  Theology,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Dogmatic 
Tkuiogy,  on  the  other.'  In  conunon  usage  Theology  is 
understood  lo  be  the  presentation  of  one  specific  system  of 
faith  after  some  logical  method,  and  a  distinction  is  made 
between  Bistorical  and  Systematic  Theology.  The  former 
traces  the  various  doctrines  of  the  faith  in  question  through 
the  different  epochs  and  stages  of  culture,  showing  their  his- 
torical process  of  growth  and  development;  the  latter  pre- 
sents these  same  doctrines  in  comprehensive  fonn  as  a  fixed 
system,  as  they  have  Anally  been  elaborated  and  accepted 
upon  the  basis  of  the  saacd  scriptures  and  their  authoritative 
iotcrprctation. 

3,  Theology  and  Philosophy  of  Religion  differ  widely  in 
thetr  character.  Theology  deals  exclusively  with  a  specific 
rdigioo',   in  expounding  one  doctrinal  system,  it  starts  from 

'Ceoiptre  Hclnrid:  Tht^gitcMt  Eatcydopatdit,  p.  4;  Enc  Brit.  iiit.Tlie- 
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.  a  positive  belief  in  a  divine  revelation  and  in  the  continued 
working  of  the  divine  spirit,  affecting  also  the  interpretation 
and  further  devetopment  of  the  sacred  books.  Philosophy 
of  Religion,  on  Uie  other  liand,  while  dealing  with  the  same 
subject  matter  as  Theology,  treats  religion  from  a  general 
point  of  view  as  a  matter  of  experience,  and,  as  every  philos- 
aphy  must,  without  any  foregone  conclusion.  Consequently 
it  submits  the  beliefs  and  doctrines  of  religion  in  general  to 
an  impa.rUal  investigation,  recognizing  neither  a  divine  reve- 
lation nor  the  superior  claims  of  any  one  religion  above  any 
other,  its  main  object  being  to  ascertain  how  far  the  universal 
laws  of  human  reason  agree  or  disagree  with  the  assertions 
of  faith.' 

3-  It  is  therefore  incorrect  to  speak  of  a  Jewish  religious 
philosophy.  This  has  no  better  right  to  exist  than  has  Jewish 
metaphysics  or  Jewish  mathematics.'  The  Jewish  thinkers 
of  the  Spanish-Arabic  period  who  endeavored  to  harmonize 
revelation  and  reason,  utilizing  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy 
or  the  Aristotelian  with  a  Neo-Platonic  coloring,  betray  by 
their  very  conceptions  of  re%'elatioD  and  prophecy  the  in- 
fluence of  Mohammedan  theology ;  this  was  really  a  graft 
of  metaphysics  on  theology  and  called  itself  the  "divine 
science,"  a  term  corresponding  exactly  with  tlie  Greek  "theol- 
ogy." The  so-called  Jewish  religious  philosophers  adopted 
both  the  methods  and  terminology  of  the  Mohammedan 
theologians,  attempting  to  present  the  doctrines  of  the  Jewish 
faitli  in  the  light  of  philosophy,  as  truth  based  on  reason. 
Thus  they  claimed  to  construct  a  Jewish  theology  upon  the 
foundation  of  a  philosophy  of  religion. 

'  Heinrid,  1.  c,  p.  14  (.,  jn ;  Rage n hue b-Kxutitch  :  Eneye.  d.  Ihtehf.  Wist., 
p.  aS-j9;  lUuwcnboQ:  RtligioHiphUosofhit,  Einl.,  xiii;  MargoLis:  "The 
Theological  Aspect  of  Refomied  Judaism,"  in  Yutbook  ol  C.  C.  A.  R.,  1903, 
p.  188-19J,    LtutCTbach,  J.  E.,  Ml.  Thfldogy. 

'  See,  bowcvcr,  Gdgcr :  li«chgA.  SckrifUn,  U,  3-8 ;  abo  MarsoUs,  1.  d 
p.  193-196. 
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ut   neither    they   nor  their  Mohammedan  predecessors 

,ed  in  working  out  a  complete  system  oi  theolc^. 

left  untouched  essential  elements  of  religion  which  do 

come  within  the  sphere  of  rational  verities,  and  did  not 

proper  appreciation  to  the  rich  treasures  of  faith  depos- 

in  the  Biblical  and  Rabbinical  literature.    Nor  does  the 

lienaive    theological    system  of    Maimonides,   which 

centuries  largely  shaped  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Jew, 

an  exception.     Only  the  mystics,  Bahya  at  their  head, 

attention  to  the  spiritual  side  of  Judaism,  dwelling  at 

on  such    themes  as  prayer   and   repentance,  divine 

eness  and  holiness. 

,  Closer  acquaintance  with  the  religious  and  philosophical 

cms  of  modern  times  has  created  a  new  demand  for  a 

theology  by  which  the  Jew  can  comprehend  his  own 

(nilhs  in  the  light  of  modern  thought,  and  at  the 

time  defend  them  against  the  aggressive  attitude  of  the 

religious  sects.    Thus  far.  however,  the  attempts  made 

this  direction  arc  but  feeble  and  sporadic ;  if  the  structure 

act  to  stand  altogether  in  the  air,  the  necessary  material 

be  brought  together  from  its  many  source  with  pains- 

ing  labor.'    The  special  difBculty  in  the  task  lies  in  the 

difference  which  exists  between  our  view  of  the  past 

that  of  the  Biblical  and  medieval  writers.    All  those 

friiich  have  heretofore  been  taken  as  facts  because  related 

tbe  sacred  books  or  other  traditional  sources,  are  viewed 

y  with  critical  eyes,  and  are  now  regarded  as  more  or 

colored  by  human  impre&iion  or  conditioned  by  human 

t.     In  other  wortls,  wc  have  learned  to  distinguish 

ween  subjective  and  objective  truths,'  whereas  theology  by 


'A  fax  beipAning  in  thb  directioa  hu  twcn  nade  by  Professor  Sdwcbtei 
iSamt  AsfKtt  of  RaiAinic  Theatoty,  Nci«  Yotlc,  igog. 
■See  Joel!    "D.  Mosoianui  u.  d.  Heidcntbum,"  in  Jabrb.  f.  Jued.  Gcscb. 
1  lit,  iQtH,  p.  TO-Ji. 
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its  very  nature  deals  with  truth  as  absolute.     This  mi 
it  imperative  for  us  tn  investigate  historically  the  le* 
idea  or  fundamental  principle  underljHng  a  doctrine,  to  nc 
the  different  conceplions  formed  at  various  stages,  and  tra 
its  process  of  growth-     At  times,  indeed,  we  may  find 
the  views  of  one  age  have  rather  taken  a  backward  step 
fallen  below  the  original  standard.     The  progress  need  not 
oniform,  but  we  must  still  trace  its  course. 

5.  We  must  recognize  at  the  outset  that  Jewish  theok 
cannot  assume  the  character  of  apologetics,  if  it  is  to  accc 
plish  its  great  task  of  formulating  religious  truth  as  it 
in  our  consciousness  to-day.    It  can  no  more  afford  to  i| 
the  established   results  of  modem   linguistic,   ethnologic 
and  historical  research,  of  Biblical  criticism  and  comparati^ 
religion,  than  it  can  the  undisputed  facts  of  natural  scie 
however  much  any  of  these  may  conflict  with  the  BibUc 
view  of   the  cosmos.     Apologetics  has   its  legitimate  pt 
to  prove  and  defend  the  truths  of  Jewish  theology  ag 
other  systems  of  belief  and  thought,  but  cannot  prop 
defend  either  Biblical  or  Talmudic  statements  by  mctho 
incompatible    with    scienti^c    investigation.     Judaism    b 
religion  of  historical  growth,  which,  far  from  claiming  to 
the  final  truth,  is  ever  regenerated  anew  at  each  turning 
of  history.     The  fall  of  the  leaves  at  autumn  requires 
apologj',  for  each  successive  spring  testifies  anew  to  natur 
power  of  resurrection. 

The  object  of  a  systematic  theology  of  Judaism,  accc 
ingly,  is  to  ^ngle  out  the  essential  forces  of  the  faith. 
then  will  become  evident  how  these  fundamental  doctril 
possess  a  vitality,  a  strength  of  conviction,  as  well  as 
adaptability  to  var\-ing  conditions,  which  make  them  pot 
factors  amidst  all  changes  of   lime  and  circumstance. 
cording  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  the  broken  tablets  of 
covenant  were  deposited  in  the  ark  beside  the  new.     In 
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the  truths  held  sacred  by  the  post,  but  found  inade- 

ite  in  their  expression  for  a  new  generation,  must  be  placed 

by  side  with  the  deeper  and  more  clarified  truths  of  an 

ranced  age,  that  they  may  appear  together  as  the  one 

truth  n!flect»]  in  different  rays  of  light. 
.  Jewish  theology  differs  radically  from  Christian  theol- 
in  the  following  three  points : 
l^A.  The  theology  of  Christianity  deals  with  articles  of 
(ormulated  by  the  founders  and  heads  of  the  Church 
<  oonditicns  of  sakaiion,  so  that  any  alteration  in  favor  of 
thought  threatens  to  undermine  the  very  plan  of  salva- 
upon  which  the  Church  was  foundetl.  Judaism  recog- 
.  only  such  articles  of  faith  as  were  adopted  by  the  people 
Juntarily  as  expressions  of  their  religious  consciousness, 
without  external  aimpulsion  and  without  doing  violence 
the  dictates  of  reason.  Judaism  does  not  know  salvation 
fiith  in  the  sense  of  Paul,  the  real  founder  of  the  Church, 
declared  the  blind  acceptance  of  belief  to  be  in  itself 
lorious.  It  denies  the  existence  of  aoy  irreconcilable 
sition  between  faith  and  reason. 
B.  Christian  theologj*  rests  upon  a  formula  of  confession, 
the  so-called  Symbolum  of  the  Apostolic  Church,"^  which 
alone  makes  one  a  Christian.  Judaism  has  no  such  formula 
of  confession  which  renders  a  Jew  a  Jew.  No  ecclesiastical 
authority  ever  dictated  or  regulated  the  belief  of  the  Jew; 
his  faith  has  been  voiced  in  the  solemn  liturgical  form  oi 
prayer,  and  has  ever  retained  its  freshness  and  vigor  of  thought 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  people.  This  partly  accounts  for 
ifae  antipathy  toward  any  kind  of  dogma  or  creed  among 


The  creed  is  a  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  the  Christian 
To  disbelieve  its  dogmas  is  to  cut  oneself  loose 
membership.    Judaism  is  quite  different.    Thu  Jew  is 
■  See  Sdua-HcROg'a  Eocyd.,  art.  ApMtlc*'  Ciccd  uaA  Symbol. 
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bom  into  it  and  cannot  extricate   himself  from  it  even 
the  renunciation  of  his  faith,  which  would  but  render  him  ai 
apostate  Jew.    This  condition  exists,  because  the  racial  co 
munity  formed,  and  still  forms,  the  basis  of  the  religious  coii>l| 
munity.    It  is  birth,  not  confession,  that  imposes  on  the  Ji 
the  obligation  to  work  and  strive  for  the  eternal  verities 
Israel,  for  the  preservation  and  propagation  of  which  he  h 
been  chosen  by  the  God  of  history. 

7.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  aim  and  end 
Judai&m  ts  not  so  much  the  salvation  of  the  soul  in  the  here 
after  as  the  salvation  of  humanity  in  history.  Its  theology 
therefore,  must  recognize  the  history  of  human  progress,  wi 
which  it  is  so  closely  interwoven.  It  does  not,  therefo 
claim  to  offer  the  final  or  absolute  truth,  as  does  Christi 
theology,  whether  orthodox  or  liberal.  It  simply  points  ou 
the  way  leading  to  the  highest  obtainable  truth.  Final  an 
perfect  truth  is  held  forth  as  the  ideal  of  all  human  searchin 
and  striving,  together  with  perfect  justice,  righteousncSJ 
and  peace,  to  be  attained  as  the  very  end  of  history. 

A  systematic  theology  of  Judaism  must,  accordingly,  coft 
tent  itself  with  presenting  Jewish  doctrine  and  belief  in 
lation  to  the  most  advanced  scientific  and  philosophical  id 
of  the  age,  so  as  to  offer  a  comprehensive  %'iew  of  life  and  th< 
world  ("Lebens-  und  Weltanschauung") ;  but  it  by  no  meaD 
claims  for  them  the  character  of  finality.  The  unfolding 
Judaism's  truths  will  be  completed  only  when  all  maakin< 
has  attaine<l  the  heights  of  Zion's  mount  of  vision,  as  beheN 
by  the  prophets  of  Israel.' 

•SeeSchechtcr:  Stw/w-i  tn/urfa.'i«,r«tT..XXT-XXn;p.  147,  t()8f. ;  Foi 
trr:  74*  Finalily  of  ike  Chritthn  Rd'ntan.  Chicago,  1906;  Friedr.  DeliUadl 
ZttrWeUaaitwUMuHgdfRtiiprm,  igoS;  and  romp.  Orrlli :  fUligiimsgucltkU 
»j6  (.,  tad  Vunxt :  B<itr,  t,  WeHtrentmcklintf  i.  f/ritU.  Rrijjwij  173. 


What  is  Judaism? 

I.  It  is  very  diffioUt  to  give  an  exact  definition  of  Judaism 
of  its  peculiarly  complex  character.'  It  combines 
widely  differing  dements,  and  when  they  arc  brought 
1  separately,  the  aspect  of  the  whok  is  not  taken  sufficiently 
into  account.  Rcligioo  and  race  form  an  inseparable  whole 
ID  Judaism.  The  Jewish  people  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
Judaism  as  the  body  to  the  soul.  The  national  or  racial  body 
^\  Judaism  consists  of  the  remnant  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
succeeded  in  establishing  9,  new  commonwealth  in 
in  place  of  the  ancient  Israelitish  kingdom,  and  which 
rived  the  downfall  of  state  and  temple  to  continue  its 
stence  as  a  separate  people  during  a  dispersion  over  the 
obe  for  thousands  of  years,  forming  ever  a  cosmopolitan  e!e- 
it  among  all  the  nations  in  whose  lands  it  dwelt.  Juda- 
1,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  religious  sj-stem  itself,  the  vital 
It  which  united  the  Jewish  people.  prescr\-ing  it  and 
lling  it  ever  anew.  It  is  the  spirit  which  endowed 
handful  of  Jews  with  a  power  of  resistance  and  a  fervor 
of  faith  unparalleled  in  history,  enabling  them  to  persevere 

K    'For  the  oric^  of  tbe  Doror  Judaism,  see  Esther  VTIT,  17.    Compart 

VoWvit, EsUwr  Rsbbali  TTI.?;  It  Mace.  11,  it;  \1TI,  t,  14,  j8;  OncXz:  G. 

Bt/..II.i74f.:  JoM:  C.J.J)»J.,l,i-ii;  y.  £.,  art.  Judaism.     RcgiLiiliDi;  Uk 

Ofainmof  Cbmtian  luihora  m  theliatiiiuiteof  Jud^un.  >eeSclicchtcr,t.c., 

^l3>-iji;  M.  SchreiMT:  D.  juenist.  Uriheili  u,  dJudtxlliiiiii,  p.  4&-S&.    Uuhnow, 

GinzlictiE  uid  ifae  rest  ul  the  iialionulisU  undcrniic  the  teligio'iis  powet 

I  JtWm  Eool,  wbich  forms  the  essenre  of  hU  character  and  the  motive 

kU  bll  Wpintiou  Mid  hopes,  a*  well  u  of  nLI  hit  achievemcDts  in 
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in  the  mighty  contest  with  heathenism  and  Ctuistianity.    |i 
made  of  them  a  nation  of  martyrs  a.Dd  thinkers,  sufTering 
struggling  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  yet    fo 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  a.  potent  (actor  in  all  the 
intellectual  movements  which  are  uRimately  to  win  the  entii 
^ntile  world  ior  the  purest  and  loftiest  truths  concemi 
God  and  man. 

2.  Judaism,    accordingly,    does    not    denote    the    J( 
nationality,   with   its   political   and    cultural    achievemen 
and  aspirations,  as  those  who  have  lost  faith  in  the  religioi 
mission  of  Israel  would  have  it.    On  the  other  hand,  it 
not  a  nomistic  or  legalistic  religion  confined  to  the  Jewisl 
people,  as  is  maintained  by  CJiristian  writers,  who,  lackin 
a  full  appreciation  of  its  lofty  world-wide  purpuse  and  it 
cosmopolitan  and  humanitarian  character,  claim  that  it  hat 
surrendered  its  universal  prophetic  truths  to  Christianity 
Nor  should  it  be  presented  as  a  religion  of  pure  Theism^ 
aiming  to  unite  all  believers  in  one  GofJ  into  a  Church  Uni 
versa!,  of  which  certain  visionaries  dream.     Judaism  is  notb 
ing  less  than  a  message  concerning  the  One  and  holy  God  and! 
one,  undivided  humanity  with  a  world-uniting  Messianic  gocii 
a  message  intrusted  by  divine  revelation  to  the  Jewish  people 
Thus  Israel  is  its  prophetic  harbinger  and  priestly  guardianf 
its  witness  and  defender  throughout  the  ages,  who  is  nevei 
to  falter  in  the  task  of  upholding  and  unfolding  its  truths  until 
they  have  become  the  possesion  of  the  whole  human  race. 

3.  Owing  to  this  twofold  nature  of  a  universal  retigiou* 
truth  and  at  the  same  time  a  mission  intrusted  to  a  specially 
selected  nation  or  race,  Judai.yn  offers  in  a  sense  the  sharpest 
contrasts  imaginable,  which  render  it  an  enigma  to  the  student 
of  religion  and  history,  and  make  him  often  incapable  of 
impartial  judgment.  On  the  one  hand,  it  shows  Che  most 
tenacious  adherence  to  forms  originally  intended  to  preserve 
the  Jewish  people  in  its  priestly  sanctity  and  scparatcness. 
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thereby  also  to  keep  its  religious  truths  pure  and  free 

encroachments.    On  the  other  hand,  it  manifests  a 

titj*  impulse   to  come  into  close  touch  with  the  various 

nations,  partly  in  order  to  disseminate  among  them 

isubUme  truUis,  appealing  alike  to  mind  and  heart,  partly 

»darify  and  deepen  those  truths  by  assimilating  the  wisdom 

culture  of  these  vcrj'  nations.    Thus  the  spirit  of  scp- 

idsm  and   of  universalism  work  in  opposite  directions. 

however  hostile  the  two  elements  may  appear,  they 

ite   from   the   same  source.     For   the  Jewish   people, 

any  other  civilization  of  antiquity,  entered  history 

the  proud  claim  that  it  possessed  a  truth  destined  to 

some  day  the  property  of  mankind,  and  its  three 

id  years  of  history  have  verified  this  claim. 

Israel's  relation  to  the  world  thus  became  a  double  one. 

priestly  world-mission  gave  rise  to  all  those  laws  and 

stoms  which  were  to  separate  it  from  its  idolatrous  surround- 

B.  and  this  occasioned  the  charge  of  hostihty  to  the  nations. 

accusation  of  Jewish  misanthropy  occurred  as  earlj-  as 

Balaam  and  Haman  stories.    As  the  separation  continued 

3ugh  the  centuries,  a  deep-seated  Jew-hatred  sprang  up, 

in  Alexandria  and  Rome,  then  becoming  a  consuming 

throughout  Christendom,  unquencbed  through  die  ages 

bursting  forth  anew,  even  from  the  midst  of  would-be 

Is.     In  contrast  to  this,  Israel's  prophetic  ideal  of  a 

ity  united  in  justice  and  peace  gave  to  history  a  new 

ling  and  a  larger  outlook,  kindling  in  the  souls  of  all 

ly  great  leaders  and  teachers,  seers  and  sages  of  mankind 

love  and  longing  for  the  broadening  of  humanity  which 

new  avenues  of  progress  and  liberty.    Moreover,  by 

conception  of  man  as  the  image  of  God  and  its  teaching 

ri^teousness  as  the  true  path  of  life,  Israel's  Law  estab- 

aed  a  new  standard  of  human  worth  and  put  the  imprint 

Jewish  idealism  upon  the  entire  Aryan  civilization. 


^ 
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Owing  to  these  two  opposing  forces,  the  one  ccntripc 
the  other  centrifugal,  Judaism  tended  now  inward,  away  fro: 
world-culture,  now  outward  toward  the  learning  and  tha 
thought  of  all  nations;  and  this  makes  it  doubly  dif&cult 
to  obtain  a  true  estimate  of  its  character.  But,  after  all| 
these  very  currents  and  counter-currents  at  the  differeni 
eras  of  history  kept  Judaism  in  continuous  tension  and  fluc- 
tuation, preventing  its  stagnation  by  dogmatic  formulas 
and  its  division  by  ecclesiastical  dissensions.  "Both  worda 
are  the  words  of  the  living  God"  became  the  maxim  of  the 
contending  schools.^ 

4.  If  we  now  ask  what  period  we  may  fix  as  the  beginning 
<rf  Judaism,  we  must  by  no  means  single  out  the  dedsivfl 
moment  when  Ezra  the  Scribe  established  the  new  conunoa- 
wcallh  of  Judffia,  based  upon  the  Mosaic  book  of  Law,  and 
excluding  the  Sajnaritans  who  claimed  to  be  the  heirs  ofi 
ancient  Israel.  This  important  step  was  but  the  climax, 
the  frxiitage  of  that  religious  spirit  engendered  by  the  Judaism 
of  the  Babylonian  exile.  The  Captivity  had  become  a  re- 
fining furnace  for  the  people,  making  them  cling  with  a  zea 
unknown  before  to  the  teachings  of  the  prophets,  now  offered 
by  their  disciples,  and  to  the  laws,  as  preserved  by  the  priestly 
guilds ;  so  the  religious  treasures  of  the  few  became  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  many,  and  were  soon  regarded  as  "the 
inheritance  of  the  whole  congregation  of  Jacob."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Ezra  represents  the  culmination  rather  than  the 
starting  point  of  the  great  spiritual  reawakening,  when  he 
came  from  Babylon  with  a  complete  Code  of  Law,  and  pro- 
mulgated it  in  the  Holy  City  to  a  worshipful  congregation.^ 
It  was  Judaism,  winged  with  a  new  spirit,  which  carried  the 
great  unknown  seer  of  the  Exile  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  pro 
phetic  vision,  and  made  the  Psalmists  ring  forth  from  the 
harp  of  Da\id  the  deepest  soul-stirring  notes  of  religious 
>&«i.i3b.  *  N'cfa.  Vm,  i-i8i  £t.Vn.  11-98. 
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on  and  aspiration  that  ever  moved  the  hearts  of  men. 

fcr,  aU  the  great  truths  of  prophetic  revelation,  of  Icgis- 
liQve  tnd  popular  wisdom,  were  then  collected  and  focused, 
,ai^  a  sacred  literature  which  was  to  serve  the  whole  com- 

Eas  the  source  of  instruction,  consolation,  and  edifica- 
The  powerful  and  unique  institutions  of  the  Synagogue, 
td  for  common  instruction  and  devotion,  arc  altogether 
irettionsof  the  Exile,  and  replaced  the  former  priesUy  Torah  by 
faTorah/or  the  people.    More  wonderful  still,  the  priestly  lore 
of  ladent  Babylon  was  transformed  by  sublime  monotheistic 
troths  and  utilized  in  the  formation  of  a  sacred  literature ;  it 
llps  placed  before  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  to 
pim,  as  it  were,  an  introduction  to  the  Bible  of  humanity. 
Judaism,  then,  far  from  being  the  late  product  of  the  Torah 
tad  tradition,  as  it  is  often  considered,  was  actually  the 
creator  of  the  Law.    Transformed  and  unfolded  in  Babyloma, 
it  created  its  own  sacred  literature  and  shaped  it  ever  anew. 
&lHng  it  alwaj-s  with  its  own  spirit  and  with  new  Ihoughts. 
li  is  by  no  means  the  petrifaction  of  the  Mosaic  law  and  the 
prophetic  teachings,  as  we  are  so  often  told,  but  a  continuous 
proccssofunfoldingand  regeneration  of  its  great  religious  truth. 
5.   True  enough.  Irsulitional  or  orthodox  Judaism  docs  not 
share  this  view.     The  idea  of  gradual  development  is  pre- 
doded  by  its  conception  of  di\Tne  revelation,  by  its  doctrine 
that  both  the  oral  and  the  written  Torah  were  given  at  Sinai 
complete  and  unchangeable  for  all  time.     It  makes  allowance 
ooly  for  special  institutions  begun  cither  by  the  prophets, 
by  Ezra  an<l  the  Men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  his  associates, 
or  by  the  masters  of  the  Law  in  succeeding  centuries.     Never- 
thdeas,  tradition  saj-s  that  the  Men  of  the  Great  Synagogue 
tbonsdves  collected  and  partly  completed  the  sacred  books, 
except  the  five  books  of  Moses,  and  that  the  canon  was  made 
ODder  the  influence  of  the  holy  spirit-    This  holy  spirit  re- 
nuined  in  force  also  during  the  creative  period  of  Talmudism, 
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sanctioning  innovations  or  alterations  of  many  kinds> 
critical  and  historical  research  has  taught  us  to  distinguish  ^ 
the  products  of  different  periods  and  stages  of  development  m 
in  both  the  Biblical  and  Rabbinical  sources,  and  therefore  '^ 
compels  us  to  reject  the  idea  of  a  uniform  origin  of  the  Law,  ^j 
and  also  of  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  tradition  reaching  backp 
to  Moses  on  Sinai.  Therefore  we  must  attach  still  more  J^ 
importance  to  the  process  of  transformation  which  Judaism 
had  to  undergo  through  the  centuries.* 

Judaism  manifested  its  wondrous  power  of  assimilation 
by  renewing  itself  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  time,  first  ■ 
under  the  influence  of  the  ancient  civilizations,  Babylonia 
and  Persia,  then  of  Greece  and  Rome,  finally  of  the  Occidental 
powers,  molding  its  religious  truths  and  customs  in  ever  new  i 
forms,  but  all  in  consonance  with  its  own  genius.    It  adopted] 
the  Babylonian  and  Persian  views  of  the  hereafter,  of  the  uppcrj 
and  the  nether  world  with  their  angels  and  demons ;  so  late 
on  it  incorporated  into  its  religious  and  legal  system  elements] 
of  Greek  and  Egyptian  gnosticism,  Greek  philosophy,  and] 
methods  of  jurisprudence  from  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  Rome. 
In  fact,  the  various  parties  which  arose  during  the  second ; 
Temple  beside  each  other  or  successively  —  Sadducees  and' 
Pharisees,  Essenes  and  Zealots  —  represent,  on  closer  obser- 
vation, the  different  stages  in  the  process  of  assimilation  whidi ' 
Judaism  had  to  undergo.     In  like  manner,  the  Hellenistic, 
Apocryphal  and  .Apocal>'ptic  literature,  which  was  rejected  j 
and  lost  to  sight  by  traditional  Judaism,  and  which  partl;^] 
fills  the  gap  between  the  Bible  and  the  Talmudic  writ 
casts  a  0ood  of  light  upon  the  development  of  the  Halakahl 

'See  M.  Blocb:   TtiancI,  and  art.  Tckanot  J.  E,    Regaidlng  inspiratioo 
•mJ.E.;  Sanh.<Ma;   Meg.  7  a;  Maim. :  Jforfili,  n,  4S' ^i°P- Vcrush.  Ab. 
Z«r.,I,4o;   Homy,  til,  48  c;  Uvil.  R.Vr,i;  IX,  9;  and  Vom«,9  b.    Thai 
hyfng  on  of  fa&nd)  for  ordination  (Sctnikah)  Implied  originally  ihc  LmparL 
of  ike  holy  spirit,  s«c  J.  E.,  art.  AutJitmty. 

•  Sec  GcificT,  J.  Z.,  I,  p.  7- 
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idlhe  Haggadah.  Just  as  the  book  of  Ezekiel,  whicb  was 
hast  excluded  from  the  Canon  on  account  of  its  divergence 
m  the  Mosaic  Law,  has  been  helpful  in  tracing  the  clevelo|>- 
KBt  oi  the  Priestly  Code,'  so  the  Sadduceean  book  of  Ben 
in*  and  the  ^^eaiotic  book  of  Jubilees' — not  to  mention 
he  various  Apocalyptic  works  —  throw  their  searchlight 
ipon  prc-Talmudic  Judaism. 

6.  Instead    of    representing   Judaism — as   the  Christian 

do  under  the  guise  of  scientific  methods  —  as  a 

Ic  religion,  caring  only  for  the  external  obser\'aDce  of 

l^w,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  two  opposite  funda- 

tjU  tendencies;  the  one  ejcpressing  the  spirit  of  legalistic 

nttiooalism,  the  other  that  of  ethical  or  prophetic  univcrsalism, 

two  work  by  turn,  directing  the  general  trend  in  the 

or  the  other  direction  according  to  circumstances.    At 

time  the  center  and  focus  of  Israel's  religion  is  the  Mosaic 

'ia,w,  with  its  sacrificial  cult  in  charge  of  the  pricstbood  of 

Icm's  Temple;    at  another  time  it  is  the  Synagogue, 

jth  its  congregational  devotion  and  public  instruction,  its 

spiring  song  of  the  Psalmist  and  its  prophetic  consolation 

ad  hope  confined  to  no  narrow  territory,  but  opened  wide 

Ir  a  listening  world.    Here  it  is  the  reign  of  the  Halakah 

lokling  fast  to  the  form  of  tradition,  and  there  the  free  and 

inciful  Baggadak,  with  its  appeal  to  the  sentiments  and 

fcirs  of  the  people.     Here  it  is  the  spirit  of  riluaiism,  bent 

separating  the  Jews  from  the  influence  of  foreign  elements, 

Iftd  there  again  the  spirit  of  ratiottalism.  eager  to  take  part 

1  general  culture  and  in  the  progress  of  the  outside  world. 

The  Uberal  views  of  Nfaimonides  and  Gersonides  concern- 

*AbDthd.R.  N'Bthjui.t:  Shib.  job  with  trfcrciKe  toExek,  XUH-XLIV. 

■SwCciger:  Z.  D,  M.  C-,Xn,s36;  Schechter,»'i"rfotnn/ BwiSfM.p.SJ. 

'  Sec  J.  E.,  ftrt.  Jubikcs.  Book  of.  Vco'  insUuctivc  in  this  coonectioa  b 
BomiHratii'e  study  ol  the  Fafauhu,  the  SAnuttltanx,  Mpecinlly  the  Dodtbnn 
>a.afMl  the  still  probleni&iinl  Mct  du<^ovc[c<l  througli  the  ijocurMnt  found 

Sdicdiler,  edhed  by  hini  uadct  ibc  title  ftapiKiU$  o/a  Zadokue  Sttt. 
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ing  miracle  and  rtvclation,  God  and  immurtality  were  scarce! 

shared  by  the  majority  of  Jews,  who,  no  doubt,  sided  rathe 

with  the  mystics,  and  found  Uieir  mouthpiece  in  Abrahan 

ben  Da^vid  of  Posquieres,  the  fierce  opponent  of  Maimonides 

An  impartial  Jewish  theology  must  therefore  take  cognizano 

of  both  sides ;  it  must  include  the  mysticism  of  Isaac  Lurii 

and  Sabbathai  Horwitz  as  "well  as  the  rationalism  of  AJbo  an 

Leo  da  Modena.    Wherever  is  voiced  a  new  doctrine  or  i 

new  view  of  life  and  life's  duty,  which  yet  bears  the  imprin 

of  the  Jewish  consciousness,  there  the  well-spring  of  divia 

inspiratiun  is  seen  pouring  forth  its  living  waters. 

7.    Even  the  latest  interpretation  of  the  Law,  offered  !^ 

a  disciple  who  is  recognized   for  true  conscientiousness  il 

religion,   was  revealed   to    Moses  on  Sinai,   according   to 

Rabbinical  dictum.'    Thus  is  exquisitely  expressed  the  ide 

of  a  continuous  development  of  Israel's  religious  truth.     Asi 

safeguard  against  arbitrary  individualism,  there  was  the  pria 

cipleof  loyalty  and  proper  regard  for  tradition,  which  is  aptj; 

termed  by  Professor  Lazarus  a  "historical  continuity." *    Th 

Midrashic  statement   is  quite  significant    that  other  creed 

founded  on  our  Bible  can  only  adhere  to  the  letter,  hut  th 

Jewish  religion  possesses  the  key  to  the  deeper  meaning  hidda 

and  presented  in  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the  Scrip 

turcs.'     That  is,  for  Judaism  Holy  Scripture  in  its  literal  sens 

is  not  the  final  word  of  God ;  the  Bible  is  rather  a  living  sprin 

of  divine  revelation,  to  be  kept  ever  fresh  and  flowing  by  thi 

active  force  of  the  spirit.    To  sum  up:  Judaism,  far  fror 

offering  a  system  of  beliefs  and  ceremonies  fi:icd  for  all  time 

is  as  multifarious  and  manifold  in  its  aspects  as  is  life  itsei 

It  comprises  all  phases  and  characteristics  of  both  a  natii 

and  a  world  religion. 

'  S«  Ver.  Hag,,  T,  76,  and  cUewlicre. 
■  Etkks  of  JudaUm,  I,  ft-io;  Geiger :  J.  Z. ,  K,  sCj. 
•See  Pftik.  R..  V.  p.  146:   iOdr.  Tankuma,<A.  Bulwr,  W^ytra  6  and 
Thbia.  17.    Comp.  the  legend  ol  Mgies  and  AIuIm,  Men.  19  b. 
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CHAPTER   in 


The  Essence  of  the  Religiok  op  Judaism 


We  have  seen  how  difficult  it  is  to  define  Judaism  clearly 

P  adequately,  including  its  manifold  tendencies  and  insti- 

Baos.    StiU  it  is  necessary  that  we  reach  a  full   undcr- 

p^g  o{  Uie  essence  of  Jwlaism  a^^i  it  manifested  itself  in 

i  periods  of  its  history,*  and  tha.L  we  single  out  the  f unda- 

feotal  idea  which  underlies  its  various  forms  of  existence 

d  its  different  movements,  both  intellectual  and  spiritual. 

(ere  can  be  no  disputing  the  fact  that  the  central  idea  of 

ifausra  and  its  life  purpose  is  the  doctrine  of  the  One  Only 

d  Holy  God,  whose  kingdom  of  truth,  justice  and  peace 

to  be  univereally  established  at  the  end  of  time.     This  is 

t  main  teaching  of  Scripture  and  the  hope  voiced  in  the 

argyi    while  Israel's  mission  to  defend,  to  unfold  and  to 

opo^te  this  truth  Is  a  corollary  of  tlie  doctrine  itself  and 

nnot  be  separated  from  it.     Whether  we  regard  it  as  Law 

'  a  system  of  doctrine,  as  religious  truth  or  world-mission, 

b  belief  pledged  the  little  tribe  of  Judah  to  a  warfare  of 

iny  thousands  of  ye:irs  against  the  hordes  of  heathendom 

all  their  idolatry'  and  brutality,  their  deification  of  man 

their  degradatioD  of  deity  to  human  rank.    It  betokened 

battle  for  the  pure  idea  of  God  and  man,  which  is  not  to 

until  the  principle  of  divine  holiness  has  done  away  with 

fonn  of  life  that  tends  to  degrade  and  to  disunite  man- 

L  and  until  Israel's  Only  One  has  become  the  unifying 

and  the  highest  ideal  of  all  humanity. 

'Coop.  Ceiger:  AVjtjxI.  Sthr.,  11,37-41;   oIm  hit  Jud.   h.  s.   Ceiei., 
to-3s:  Bedc:  D.WaMd.Jadtnthum:  Escbclbacbcr :  D.JtidentkumM.d. 
i.  O^itlmUmmi;  Schni&er,  L  c,  16-34. 
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7.  Of  this  great  world-duty  of  Israel  only  the  few 
ever  become  fully  conscious.  As  in  the  days  of  the  prophet 
80  in  later  periods,  only  a  "small  remaaot"  was  fully  imlju 
with  the  lofty  ideal.  In  times  of  oppression  the  great  mul- 
titude of  the  people  persisted  in  a.  conscientious  observaa 
of  the  Law  and  underwent  suffering  without  a  murmur. 
in  Limes  of  liberty  and  enlightenajent  this  same  majorit 
often  neglects  to  assimilate  the  new  culture  to  its  own  superi 
spirit,  but  instead  eagerly  assimilates  itself  to  the  surround! 
world,  and  (hereby  loses  much  of  its  intrinsic  strength  a 
self-respect,  llie  pendulum  of  thought  and  sentiment  swi 
to  and  fro  between  the  national  and  the  universal  ide; 
while  only  a  few  maturer  minds  have  a  clear  vision  of 
goal  as  it  is  to  be  reached  along  both  lines  of  developmcn 
Nevertheless,  Judaism  is  in  a  true  sense  a  religion  of 
people.  It  is  free  from  all  priestly  tutelage  and  hierarchi' 
interference.  It  has  no  ecclesiastical  system  of  belief,  guar 
and  supervised  by  men  invested  with  superior  powers.  I 
teachers  and  leaders  have  always  been  men  from  among 
people,  like  the  prophets  of  yore,  with  no  sacerdotal  privil 
or  title;  in  fact,  in  his  own  household  each  father  is  the 
appointed  teacher  of  his  children.^ 

3.  Neither  is  Judaism  the  creation  of  a  single  persoi 
dtber  prophet  or  a  man  with  divine  claims.  It  points  b. 
to  the  patriarchs  as  its  first  source  of  revelation.  It  s 
not  of  the  God  of  Moses,  of  j\mos  and  Isaiah,  but  of  the 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  thereby  declaring  the  Je 
genius  to  be  the  creator  of  its  own  religious  ideas.  It  is 
fore  incorrect  to  speak  of  a  "  Mosaic.'*'  "  Hebrew,"  or  "  Isr 
itish,"  religion.  The  name  Judaism  alone  expresses  the  pi 
er\'alion  of  the  religious  heritage  of  Israel  by  the  tribe  of  Jm 
with  a  loyalty  which  was  first  displayed  by  Judah  himscl 
in  the  patriarchal  household,  and  which  became  its  ch 
>D«it.  VI,  7;  M,  19. 
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ristic  virtue  in  the  history  of  the  various  tribes.    Like- 
tbe  ri^   measures  of   Ezra  in  expelling  all  foreign 
Its  from  the  new  commonwealth  proved  instrumental 
t  impresatig  loyalty  and  piety  upon  Jewish  family  life. 

As  it  was  bound  up  with  the  life  of  the  Jewish  people, 
remained  forever  in  close  touch  with  the  world. 
efore  it  appreciated  adequately  the  boons  of  life,  and 
being  reduced  to  the  shadowy  form  of  "otherworld- 
*" '  It  is  a  religion  of  lije,  which  it  wishes  to  sanctify 
duty  rather  than  by  laying  stress  on  the  hereafter.  It 
to  the  deed  and  the  purity  of  the  motive,  not  to  the  empty 
and  the  blind  l>elief.  Nor  is  it  a  rehgian  of  redemption^ 
itemning  this  earthly  life;  for  Judaism  repudiates  the 
'assumption  of  a  radical  jxiwer  of  cv\\  in  man  or  in  the  world, 
taith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  good  is  essential  to  it. 
(act,  this  perfect  confidence  in  the  final  victory  of  truth 
justice  over  all  the  powers  of  falsehood  and  wrong  lent 
both  its  wondrous  intellectual  force  and  its  high  idealism, 
adorned  its  adherents  with  the  martyr's  crown  of  thorns, 
as  no  other  human  brow  has  ever  borne. 
Christianity  and  Islam,  no twitlis landing  their  alienation 
Judaism  and  frequent  hostility,  are  still  daughter-reli- 
In  so  f ar  2is  they  have  sown  the  seeds  of  Jewish  truth 
over  all  the  globe  and  have  done  their  share  in  upbuilding  the 
itingdom  of  God  on  earth,  they  must  be  recognized  as  divinely 
appointed  emissaries  and  agencies,  Still  Judaism  sets  forth 
its  doctrine  of  God's  unity  and  of  life's  holiness  in  a  far  superior 
fenn  than  does  Christianity.  It  neither  permits  the  deity 
to  be  degraded  into  the  sphere  of  the  sensual  and  human, 
nor  docs  it  base  its  morality  upon  a  love  bereft  of  the  vital 
principle  of  justice.  Against  the  rigid  monotheism  of  Islam, 
*hicb  demands  blind  submission  to  the  stem  decrees  of 
ioaorablc  fate.  Judaism  on  the  other  hand  urges  its  belief 
'  Sec  Ceiger  t  Xachttl.  Scir.,  U,  37 1 
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sanctioniDg  innovations  or  alterations  of  many  kinds.'  Modem 
critical  and  historical  research  has  taught  us  to  distinguish 
the  products  of  different  periods  and  stages  of  development 
in  both  the  Bibb'cal  and  Rabbinical  sources,  and  therefore 
compels  us  to  reject  the  idea  of  a  uniform  origin  of  the  Law, 
and  also  of  an  unintemipted  chain  of  tradition  reaching  back 
to  Moses  on  Sinai.  Therefore  we  must  attach  still  more 
importance  to  the  process  of  transformation  which  Judaism 
had  to  undergo  through  the  centuries." 

Judaism  manifested  its  wondrous  power  of  assimiiaiun 
by  renewing  itself  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  time,  first 
under  the  influence  of  the  ancient  ci^lizations,  Eabylonta 
and  Persia,  then  of  Greece  and  Rome,  finally  of  the  Occidental 
powers,  molding  its  religious  truths  and  customs  in  ever  new 
forms,  but  all  in  consonance  with  its  own  genius.  It  adopted 
the  Babylonian  and  Persian  views  of  the  hereafter,  of  the  upper 
and  the  nether  world  with  thetr  angels  and  demons;  so  later 
on  it  incorporated  into  its  religious  and  legal  system  elements 
of  Greek  and  Eg>ptian  gnosticism,  Greek  philosophy,  and 
methods  of  jurisprudence  from  Eg)!)^  Babylon,  and  Rome. 
In  fact,  the  various  parties  which  arose  during  the  second 
Temple  beside  each  other  or  successively  —  Sadducees  and 
Pharisees,  Essenes  and  Zealots  —  represent,  on  closer  obscf- 
vation,  the  difterent  stages  in  the  process  of  assimilation  which 
Judaism  had  to  undergo.  Tn  like  manner,  the  Hellenistic, 
Apocrj'phal  and  Apocalyptic  literature,  which  was  rejected 
and  lost  to  sight  by  traditional  Judaism,  and  which  partly 
fills  the  gap  between  the  Bible  and  the  Tahnudic  writings, 
casts  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  development  of  the  Halakah 

'  See  M.  Hloch:    Tei^Hol,  uid  art.  Tekaitol  J.  E.     RegxrdJrig  inspiratioD 
•eeJ.E.;    Saok.  gg  a;  Meg.  7^;  Maim.:  Morei,  n,  45;  comp.Ycruali.AbL 
Zar..  I.  40 :  noray.  Ill,  4S  c ;  Levil.  It.  VI.  t ;  IX,  g ;  and  Yoma  9  b.    The  { 
Uj'ing  on  ol  hands  (or  onlinatiDn  [S^mikak)  implied  originally  tlie  impartill|;j 
of  ibe  holy  quirit,  see  J.  E.,  an.  Authority. 
•S«Geiger,J.Z.,I.P-7- 
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isUc  virtue  in  Uie  history  of  the  various  tribes.  Like- 
tbc  rigid  measures  of  Ezra  in  expelling  ail  foreign 
Is  from  the  new  commonwealth  proved  inslnmiental 
impressing  loyalty  and  piety  upon  Jewish  Caciily  life. 
4.  As  it  was  Iwund  up  with  tlie  life  of  the  Jewish  people, 
idaisin  remained  forever  in  close  toucli  with  the  world. 
iore  it  appreciated  adequately  the  boons  of  life,  and 
being  reduced  to  the  shadowj'  form  of  "otherworld- 
It  is  a  religion  of  life,  which  it  wishes  to  sanctify 
duty  rather  than  by  laying  stress  on  the  hereafter.  It 
to  the  deed  and  the  purity  of  the  motive,  not  to  the  empty 
and  the  blind  belief.  Nor  is  it  a  religion  of  redemption, 
itemning  this  earthly  life;  for  Judaism  repudiates  the 
ption  of  a  radical  power  of  evil  in  man  or  in  the  world. 
in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  good  is  essential  to  it. 
hd,  this  perfect  confidence  in  the  final  victory  of  truth 
justice  over  all  the  powers  of  falsehood  and  wrong  lent 
both  its  wondrous  intellectual  force  and  its  high  idealism, 
adorned  its  adherents  with  the  martyr's  crown  of  thorns, 
as  no  other  human  brow  has  ever  borne. 
Christianity  and  Islam,  notwithstanding  their  alienation 
Judaism  and  frequent  hostility,  are  still  daughter-reli- 
In  so  far  as  tliey  have  sown  the  seeds  of  Jewish  truth 
r  all  the  globe  and  have  done  their  share  tn  upbuilding  the 
of  God  on  earth,  they  must  be  recognized  as  divinely 
ted  emissaries  and  agencies.  Still  Judaism  sets  forth 
doctrine  of  God's  unity  and  of  life's  holiness  in  a  far  superior 
than  does  Christianity.  It  neither  permits  the  deity 
be  degraded  into  the  sphere  of  the  sensual  and  human, 
does  it  base  its  morality  upon  a  love  bereft  of  the  vital 
inciple  of  justice.  Against  the  rigid  monotheism  of  Islam, 
demands  blind  submission  to  the  stern  decrees  of 
lie  fate,  Judaism  on  the  other  hand  urges  its  belief 
*  See  Cdgei :  Nacktd.  $chr^  n,  j7  L 
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ing  miracle  and  revelation,  God  and  immortality  were  scarcdy 
shared  by  the  majority  of  Jews,  who,  no  doubt,  sided  rather 
with  the  mystics,  and  found  their  mouthpiece  in  Abraham 
ben  David  of  Posquieres,  the  fierce  opponent  of  Maimonides. 
An  impartial  Jewish  theology  must  therefore  take  cognizance 
of  both  sides;  it  must  include  the  mystidsm  of  Isaac  Luna 
and  Sabtiathai  Horwitz  as  well  as  the  rationalism  of  Albo  and 
Leo  da  Modena.  AVTierever  is  voiced  a  new  doctrine  or  a 
new  view  of  life  and  life's  duty,  which  yet  bears  the  imprint 
of  the  Jewish  consciousness,  there  the  well-spring  of  divine 
inspiration  is  seen  pouring  forth  its  living  waters. 

7.  Even  the  latest  interpretation  of  the  Law,  offered  by 
a  disciple  who  is  recognized  for  true  conscientiousness  in 
religion,  was  revealed  to  Moses  on  Sinai,  according  to  t 
liabljinical  dictum.'  Thus  is  exquisitely  caressed  the  tdca 
of  a  continuous  development  of  Israel's  religious  truth.  As  ■ 
safeguanl  against  arbitrary  individualism,  there  was  the  prin* 
dpie  of  loyalty  and  proper  regard  for  tradition,  which  is  aptly 
termwi  by  Professor  Lazarus  a  "historical  continuity."  '  The 
Midroshic  statement  is  quite  signi&cant  that  other  creeds 
founded  on  our  Bible  can  only  adhere  to  the  letter,  but  the 
Jewish  religion  possesses  the  key  to  the  deeper  meaning  hiddea 
and  presented  in  the  Iradititmat  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.' That  is,  for  Judaism  Holy  Scripture  in  its  literal  senae 
is  not  the  fmal  word  of  God  ;  the  B  ible  is  rat  her  a  li\nng  spring 
of  dixHne  revelation,  to  be  kept  ever  fresh  and  flowing  by  the 
active  force  of  the  spirit.  To  sum  up:  Judaism,  far  frara 
offering  a  system  of  beliefs  and  ceremonies  fixed  for  al)  lime, 
is  as  multifarious  and  manifold  in  its  aspects  as  is  life  itself. 
It  comprises  all  phases  and  characteristics  of  both  a  national 
and  a  world  religion. 

'  See  Vcr.  Hag.,  I,  ;6,  uid  ebewlitre. 
<  Elkifs  of  Judaism,  I,  »-io;  Gei(rei :  J.  Z.,  IX,  aSj. 
*Scc  Pfiii.  R.,  V,  p.  1461  Uidr.  Tonhvma,  ed.  Buber,  V/tytn  6  aad  El 
Thiau.  t;.    CiMiip.lbelegtiidof  Uoseauid  AkSiB,  Men.  19  b. 


CHAPTER   III 


The  Essence  of  the  Rei-igion  of  Judaism 

I.  We  have  seen  how  diHicult  it  is  to  define  Judaism  clearly 
and  adequately,  including  its  manifold  tendencies  and  insti- 
tutions.   Still  it  is  necessary  that  we  reach  a  full   under- 
standing of  the  essence  of  Judaism  as  it  manifested  itself  in 
xW  periods  of  its  history,'  and  that  we  single  out  the  funda- 
mental idea  which  underlies  its  various  forms  of  existence 
aod  its  different  movements,  both  intellectual  and  spiritual. 
Tlierc  can  be  no  disputing  the  fact  that  the  central  idea  of 
Judaism  and  its  life  puriJosc  is  the  dotrtrine  of  the  One  Only 
aod  Holy  God,  whose  kingdom  of  truth,  justice  and  peace 
b  to  be  universally  established  at  the  end  of  time.    This  is 
the  main  teaching  of  Scripture  and  the  hope  voiced  in  the 
fitargy;   while  Israel's  mission  to  defend,  to  unfold  and  to 
propagate  this  truth  is  a  corollary  of  the  .doctrine  itself  and 
;  cannot  be  separated  from  it.    ^Vhe(he^  wc  regard  it  as  Law 
«  a  s>'Stcm  of  doctrine,  as  religious  truth  or  world -mission, 
this  belief  pledged  the  little  tribe  of  Judah  to  a  warfare  of 
many  thousands  of  years  against  the  hordes  of  heathendom 
with  all  their  idoIatr>-  and  brutality,  their  deification  of  man 
[and  their  degradation  of  deity  to  human  rank.     It  betokened 
la  battle  for  the  pure  idea  of  God  and  man,  which  is  not  to 
fend  until  the  principle  of  divine  holiness  has  done  away  with 
n-cry  form  of  life  that  lends  to  degrade  and  to  disunite  man- 
fJund,  and  until  Israel's  Only  One  has  become  the  unifjing 
power  and  the  hi^est  ideal  of  all  humanity. 

>Corap.  Ceiger:   !fadit«{.  S(kr..  II.  37-41:   >]»  his  Jud.  ».  f.  GucA., 
I.afr-j5;  Bcdc;  D.  Wftf^  4.  Jiiifniln-ms :  Etchelbftcher ;  D.  JvdMUktm  ti.  i. 
iWtsm  d.  Ckriilenthums;  Schntnn,  L  c,  16-34. 
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2.  Of  this  great  world-duty  of  Israel  only  the  few  will 
ever  become  fully  conscious.  As  in  the  days  of  the  prophets, 
so  in  later  periods,  only  a  "small  remnant"  was  fully  imbued 
with  the  lofty  ideal.  In  limes  of  oppression  the  great  mul- 
titude of  the  people  persisted  in  a  conscientious  observance 
of  the  Law  and  underwent  suSering  without  a  murmur.  Yet 
in  times  of  liberty  and  enlightenment  this  same  majority 
often  neglects  to  assimilate  the  new  culture  to  its  own  superior 
spirit,  but  instead  eagerly  assimilates  itself  to  the  surrounding 
world,  and  thereby  loses  much  of  its  intrinsic  strength  and 
self-respect-  The  pendulum  of  thought  and  sentiment  swinj;» 
to  and  fro  between  the  national  and  the  universal  ideals, 
while  only  a  few  maturer  minds  have  a  clear  vision  of  the 
goal  as  it  is  to  be  reached  along  both  lines  of  development. 
Nevertheless.  Judaism  is  in  a  true  sense  a  religion  of  the 
people.  It  is  free  from  all  priestly  tutelage  and  hierarchical 
interference.  It  has  no  ecclesiastical  system  of  belief,  guarded 
and  super\'ised  by  men  invested  with  superior  powers.  Its 
teachers  and  leaders  have  always  been  men  from  among  the 
pec^le,  like  the  prophets  of  yore,  with  no  sacerdotal  privilegft 
or  title;  in  fact,  in  his  on-n  household  each  father  is  the  God- 
appointed  teacher  of  his  children.* 

3.  Neither  is  Judaism  the  creation  of  a  single  person, 
cither  prophet  or  a  man  with  di\-inc  claims.  It  points  back 
to  the  patriarchs  as  its  first  source  of  revelation.  It  speaks 
not  of  the  God  of  Moses,  of  Amos  and  Isaiah,  but  of  the  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  J'acob,  thereby  declaring  the  Jewish: 
genius  to  be  the  creator  of  its  own  reh'gious  ideas.  It  is  there- 
fore incorrect  to  speak  of  a  '"Mosaic,"  ''Hebrew,"  or  "IsratV 
itish,"  reUgion.  The  name  Jtuiaism  alone  expresses  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  religious  heritage  of  Israel  by  the  tribe  of  Judafa) 
with  a  loyalty  which  was  first  displayed  by  Judah  liimseB 
in  the  patriarchal  household,  and  which  became  its  char 

•Dwt.Vl.7;  XI.19. 
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icteristic  virtue  in  the  history  of  the  various  tribes.  Like- 
Misc  the  rigid  measures  of  Ezra  in  expelling  all  foreign 
pements  from  the  new  commonweal Ih  proved  instrumental 
p  EEDprcssing  loyalty  and  piety  upon  Jewish  family  life. 

4.  As  It  was  bound  up  with  the  life  of  the  Jewish  people, 
Jodoism  remained  forever  in  close  touch  with  the  world. 
aberefore  it  appreciated  adequately  the  boons  of  life,  and 
pc^wd  being  reduced  to  the  shadowy  form  of  "otherworld- 
koeis." '  It  is  a  reli^oa  of  life,  which  it  wishes  to  sanctify 
ny  duty  rather  than  by  laying  stress  on  the  hereafter.  It 
Books  to  the  deed  and  the  purity  of  Ihc  motive,  not  to  the  empty 
■Red  and  t)ic  blind  beUef.  Nor  is  it  a  religion  of  Tcdempiicn, 
Kootemning  this  earthly  life;  for  Judaism  repudiates  the 
[assumption  of  a  radical  power  of  evil  in  man  or  in  the  world, 
waith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  good  is  essential  to  it. 
In  fact,  this  perfect  confidence  in  the  final  victory  of  truth. 
Bid  justice  over  all  the  powers  of  fal<;ehood  and  wrong  lent 
pt  both  its  wondrous  intellectual  force  and  its  high  idealism, 
[lod  adorned  its  adherents  with  the  martyr's  crown  of  thorns, 
pKfa  as  no  other  human  brow  has  ever  borne. 

5.  Christianity  ami  Islam,  notwitlistanding  their  alienation 
from  Judaism  and  frequent  hostility,  are  still  daughter-reli- 
poDS.  In  so  far  as  they  have  sown  the  seeds  of  Jewsh  truth 
ovn  all  the  globe  and  have  done  their  share  in  upbuilding  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  they  must  be  recognized  as  divinely 
ippointed  emissaries  and  agencies.  Still  Judaism  sets  forth 
iudoctrineof  God'sunity  and  of  life's  holiness  in  a  far  superior 
farm  than  does  Christianity.  It  neither  permits  the  deity 
to  be  degraded  into  the  sphere  of  the  sensual  and  human, 
HT  does  it  base  its  morality  upon  a  love  bereft  of  the  \1tal 
pfiodple  of  justice.  Against  the  rigid  monotheism  of  Islam, 
l^lich  demands  blind  suhmi.ssion  to  the  stern  decrees  of 
iDoonblc  fate,  Judaism  on  the  other  hand  urges  its  belief 

>  See  Ce%er:  fitukgU.  Sikr.,  n,  37  f. 
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in  God's  paternal  love  and  mercy,  which  educates  all  the  chil- 
drcD  of  men,  through  trial  and  suScring,  for  their  high  destiny. 
6.  Judaism  denies  most  emphatically  the  right  of  Chris- 
tianity or  any  other  religion  to  arrogate  to  itself  the  title  of 
"the  absolute  religion"  or  to  claim  to  be  "the  finest  blossom 
and  the  ripest  fruit  of  religious  development."  As  if  any 
mortal  man  at  any  time  or  under  any  condition  could  say  with- 
out presumption:  "lam  the  Truth  "or  "No  one  comethunto 
the  Father  but  by  me."  '  "When  man  was  to  proceed  from 
the  hands  of  his  Maker,"  says  the  Midrash,  "the  Holy  OnCi 
Blessed  be  Elis  name,  cast  truth  down  to  the  earth,  sa>^nft 
'Let  truth  spring  forth  from  the  earth,  and  righteousness 
look  down  from  heaven.'"'  The  full  unfolding  of  the  reli- 
gious and  mural  life  of  mankind  is  the  work  of  countless  gen- 
erations yet  to  come,  and  many  divine  heralds  of  truth  and 
rightei)usRess  have  yet  to  contribute  their  share.  In  thit 
work  ot  untold  ages.  Judaism  claims  that  it  has  achieved 
and  is  still  achieving  its  full  part  as  the  prophetic  world- 
religion.  Its  law  of  righteousness,  which  takes  for  its  5C<^ 
the  whole  of  human  life,  in  its  poUtical  and  sodal  reUtiou 
a&  well  as  its  personal  aspects,  forms  the  foundation  of  its 
ethics  for  all  time ;  while  its  hope  for  a  future  realization  o( 
the  Kingdom  of  God  has  actually  become  the  aim  of  humai 
history.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  true  object  of  rcligi 
is  the  hallowing  of  life  rather  than  the  salvation  of  the 
there  is  little  room  left  for  sectarian  exclustvene&s,  or 
heaven  for  believers  and  a  hell  for  unbelievers.  With 
broad  outlook  upon  life,  Judaism  lays  claim,  not  to  perfeC; 
tion,  but  to  perfectibility;  it  has  supreme  capacity  for 
ing  toward  the  highest  ideals  of  mankind,  as  beheld  by 
prophets  in  their  Messianic  visions. 

'  Jttlio  XrV,  6.    Comp.  Dorocf.  I.  c,  173;   and  his  Crwdproblemt  4, 
tiponspkiU>t«phu ;  OrclU:  RditunuttxkUMu,  i;ti  (. 
'  Gen.  R.  VUl,  5. 


1.  In  order  to  reach  a  clear  opinion,  whether  or  not  Judaism 

has  articles  of  faith  in  the  sense  of  Church  dogmas,  a  question 

so  much  discussed  since  the  days  of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  it 

seems  necessary  lirst  to  ascertain  what  faith  in  general  means 

to  the  Jew.'    Now  the  word  used  in  Jewish  literature  for 

I  faith  is  EmunaUy  from  the  root  Aman.  to  be  firm ;  this  denotes 

linn  reliance  upon  God,  and  likewise  firm  adherence  to  him, 

CO  both  Jaiih  and  faUhfulncss.     Both  Scripture  and  the 

labbis  demanded  contiding  trust  in  God,  His  messengers,  and 

words,  not  the  formal  acceptance  of  a  prescribed  belief,' 

rOnly  when  contact  with  the  non-Jewish  world  emphasized 

tbe  need  for  a  dear  expression  of  the  belief  in  the  unity  of 

;  God,  such  as  was  found  in  the  Shema,'  and  when  the  proselyte 

1 1V3S  expected  to  declare  in  somedelinite  form  the  fundamentals 

|*f  the  faith  he  espoused,  was  the  importance  of  a  concrete 

l<m/Mst<»i  felt.*    Accordingly  we  find  the  beginnings  of  a 

lionBulated  belief  in  the  synagogal  liturgy,  in  the  Emeth  we 


'SeeSchechter:  Studies,  147-181  and  notes  351 E.;  Mendelssohn:  Gts.Schr,, 
,  in,jii.  Comp.  Schlcanger :  Buck  Fk!i«rim,6io-t)ii;  Housfcct:  Rtligion  d. 
|7iJawUiau,  iTof.,  175, ami  thercU)  Pcrlcii:  BeusitS,  iii  I.;  Maitin  Scbreioer: 
U  C-.  J5  r- ;  J-  E-.  art .  F&iih  and  Article*  of  Faith  (E.  G.  Hindi) ;  Feteenihal, 
|Uup£s.  aad  RoUer.  in  Y.  B.  C.  C.  A.  R.,  180;.  p-  54i  >903>  P-  tSS-i^; 
'  ■«$,  p.  S^;  Neunufk:  art.  Ikkarim  in  Oior  ha  Yaiidvtk;  D.  Fr.  Stiauss: 
I D,  eyitlt.  ClotAmstthri,  I,  ij. 

'Sec  Cen,  XV.  6;  Mck,  to  Ex,  XIV;  J.  E..  art.  Failh. 

'Deui.\%  1-6;  XI,  lyti;   .Num.  XV,  37--t'- 

*Sce  Bousset,  It,  334  f.  The  utm  Pistis  *  f&itb,  asauncs  &  ikw  mouimg 
t*IUlM»tic  literatufe. 
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Fo/ai*  and  the  AUtiu,^  while  in  the  Haggadah  Abraham 
is  represented  both  as  the  exemplar  of  a  hero  of  faith  and 
the  type  of  a  missionary,  wandering  about  to  lead  the  heathen 
world  towards  the  pure  monotheistic  faith.*  While  the 
Jewish  concept  of  faith  underwent  a  certain  transformation, 
influenced  by  other  s}'Stems  of  belief,  and  the  formtUatioa  ol 
Jewish  doctrines  appeared  necessary,  particularly  in  oppo9> 
tion  to  the  Ctiristian  and  Mohammedan  creeds,  still  belie! 
never  became  the  essential  part  of  religion,  conditioning  saK 
vation.  as  in  the  Church  founded  by  Paul.  For,  as  pointed 
out  above.  Judaism  lays  all  stress  upon  conduct,  not  confession ; 
upon  a  hallowed  life,  not  a  hollow  creed. 

3.  There  is  no  Biblical  nor  Rabbinical  precept,  "Thou 
shalt  believe  1"  Jewish  thinkers  felt  all  the  more  the  need 
to  point  out  as  fundamentals  or  roots  of  Judaism  those  doc- 
trines upon  which  it  rests,  and  from  which  it  derives  its  vital 
force.  To  the  rabbis,  the  "  root "  of  faith  is  the  recognitioB 
of  a  divine  Judge  to  whom  we  owe  account  for  all  our  doings.*' 
The  recital  of  the  Sfiermt,  which  is  called  in  the  Mi 
"accepting  the  yoke  of  God's  sovereignty,"  and  which 
followed  by  the  solemn  affirmation,  "True  and  firm 
is  this  for  us*'  *  (EmttJi  we  Yatzib  or  Emelh  vae  Emunah), 
in  fact,  the  earliest  form  of  the  confession  of  faith.'  In 
course  of  time  this  confession  of  belief  in  the  unity  of  God 
was  no  longer  deemed  sufficient  to  serve  as  basis  for  the  whole 
structure  of  Judaism ;  so  the  various  schools  and  authoriti<i 
endeavored  to  work  out  in  detail  a  scries  of  fundamental 
doctrines. 

3.  The  Mi^nab,  in  Sanhedrin,  X.  i,  which  seems  to  date 
back  to  the  bc^nnings  of  Pharisaism,  declares  the  following 

'  See  J.  B.,  irt.  Enetli  wc  Y^uxb.  *  S<c  J.  E.,  «rt.  AJeDU. 

'  5c«  J.  £.,  ut.  .Mtratuun  in  .\pocfyphical  and  KAbbiaical  Lit. 

•  5»fro  Bchukothai.  in.  6 ;  Sank.  jS  b ;  Tor  j.  V.  to  Gen.  IV.  8. 

*  Bet.  n,  ) ;  Mc  KoUer :  UoMtscMfi,  1883,  p.  445.        •  ILohUr,  L  < 
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lo  have  no  share  in  the  world  to  come:  he  who  denies 
restirrection  of  the  dead ;  he  who  says  that  the  Torah  — 
both  the  written  and  the  oral  Law  —  is  not  divinely  revealed ; 
lod  the  Epicurean,  who  does  not  believe  in  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  world.'  We  find  here  (in  reverse  order,  owing 
to  historical  conditions),  the  beliefs  in  Revelation,  Retribu- 
tion, and  the  Hereafter  singled  out  as  the  three  fundamentals 
of  Rabbinical  Judaism.     Rabbi  Hananel,  the  great  North 

.African  Talmudist,  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century, 
kscems  to  have  been  under  the  influence  of  Afohamraedan  and 
[Karaite  doctrines,  when  he  speaks  of  four  fundamentals  of 

the  faith :  God.  the  prophets,  the  future  reward  and  punish- 
[iBcnt,  and  the  Messiah.* 

4.  The  doctrine  of  the  One  and  Only  God  stands,  as  a 
[matter  of  course,  in  the  foreground.  Philo  of  Alexandria, 
\*X  the  end  of  his  treatise  on  Creation,  singles  out  five  prin- 
Idples  which  arc  bound  up  with  it,  viz.:    i,  God's  existence 

and  His  government  of  the  world ;  2,  His  unity ;  ^^,  the  world 

as  His  creation ;  4,  the  harmonious  plan  by  which  it  was 
I  established;  and  5,  His  Providence.  Josephus,  too,  in  his 
jtpology  for  Judaism  written  against  Apion.'  emphasizes  the 
I  belief  in  God's  all- encompassing  l*ro\-idencc,  His  incorporeal- 

ity.  and  His  self-sufficiency  as  the  Creator  of  tlie  universe. 


■The  Hlshtuk  Apiearoi  carre«porulMi  to  the  Greek,  Epieoureiot,  and  wu 
W  kioger  undenlood  by  the  T&Imudists ;  »c  Scbcchtcr '.  Sliutits  in  Judaism,  L, 
is;.  It  n  [lefined  by  Joiephi» :  Anliquititt,  X,  11.  j:  "The  tlpicureaiu  .  .  . 
ire  ta  a  sUt«  of  error,  who  east  Pravidcnoe  out  of  lite,  and  do  not  bctievc  th&t 

I  Cod  take*  tare  of  tlic  aJTairs  of  the  world,  nor  ihai  1  hr  iinivcnic  is  i;ovcn)«l  by 

I I  Bcteg  vrtiicb  oattivcs  all  things  in  Gvefliisting  self-sufficiency  and  bliss,  but  dc 
;  due  it  to  be  self-vustaiiuag  and  void  uf  a  riitcc  and  protector  .  .  .  like  a  ^ip 

viihout  I  hdiDMnan  and  like  a  chariot  without  a  driver."    Comp.  aLto  Oppen- 
'  bwB  ta  Uanatsejkt.,  1864,  p.  r4Q. 

*Stt  Rappaport:    "Biosraphy  of   R.   Hananet,"  In  Bikiutt  ha  Ittim, 

*Ct>anApivntm,U,ii.    SceJ.C.MticUct:  J&ttfhiu'SeififltitmApi^n, 
311-31J. 
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The  example  of  Islam,  which  had  very  eaily  formulated  a  " 
confession  of  faith  of  speculative  character  for  daily  recitatioa,*  " 
influenced  first  Karaite  and  then  Rabbanite  teachers  to  elab-  /■ 
orate  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  One  Only  God  into  a  philosophic  f* 
creed.    The  Karaites  modeled  their  creed  after  the  Moham-  " 
medan  pattern,  which  gave  them  ten  articles  of  faith ;  of  these 
the  first  three  dwell  on:  i,  creation  out  of  nothing;    2.  the 
existence  of  God,  the  Creator;   3,  the  unity  and  incotpo- 
reality  of  God.' 

Abraham  ben  David  (Ibn  Daud)  of  Toledo  sets  forth  ia 
his  "Sublime  Faith"  six  essentials  of  the  Jewish  faith:  i,th« 
existence;  a,  the  unity;  3 ,  the  incorporeality ;  4,  the  omn^ 
otence  of  God  (to  this  he  subjoins  the  existence  of  angeUc 
beings);  5,  revelation  and  the  immutability  of  the  Law; 
and  6,  divine  Providence.'  Maimonides,  the  greatest  of  all 
medieval  thinkers,  propounded  thirteen  articles  of  faith) 
which  took  the  place  of  a  creed  in  the  Synagogue  for  the  fol- 
lowing centuries,  as  they  were  incorporated  in  the  litur^ 
both  in  the  form  of  a  credo  {Ani  Maamitt)  and  in  a  poetic 
version.  His  first  five  articles  were:  r,  the  existence;  2,  the 
unity;  3,  the  incorporeality ;  4,  the  eternity  of  God;  and 
5,  that  He  alone  should  be  the  object  of  worship;  to  which 
we  must  add  his  loth,  divine  Providence.*  Others,  not 
satisfied  with  the  purely  metaphj-sical  form  of  the  Maimoni- 
dean  creed,  accentuated  the  doctrines  of  creation  out  of  nothiog 
and  special  Providence.* 

'  S«  Alfred  V.  Ejtmcr :  GatM.  d.  heruk.  Jdeen  d.  Ithm,  39-41 ;  Goldcihc^ 
D.  M.  L.  Z.,  XLEV,  p.  t6S  f.;  XL],  p.  71  f.,  which  passages  cut  much  light 
upon  the  Jcwbh  Ani  Maamin. 

'Seejoit :  G<s(h.d.  J  iid.,\X.  7^ysi.\  Frankl:  &rt.  Kxr&itcsin  EnckuttdGr* 
btr't  Eneydofiwdit ;  Ixkv:  Jurditrke  [hgrnfn.Gvt-  t.  I,  rs*;  Sthechter.  I.e. 

■J.  Cuttnun:  D.  Religunspkil.  9.  Abraham  Ibn  Dau4:  Dax-id  KaufnuBB^ 
Gatk.  d.  AUribtUenleMre;  Ncum&rk :  Ctsck.  i.  juedUck.  PkU.  vols.  I  and  tL 

'  Miimctnides :   CammenUry  on  Mithnah,  Sanh.,  X,  i ;  Sdnechler,  I. 
163)  Hobci :  Cuch.  d.  Dvtmad*ktt,  DctUd,  1901. 

•  See  Locw,  I,  c,  ijO;  Schechlcr,  1.  c,  lOj- 
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kis  speculative  form  of  faith,  however,  has  been  most 
rdy  denounced  by  Samuel  David  Luzzatto(t8oo-iS65)  as 
Itkism  " ' ;  that  is,  the  Hellenistic  or  philosophic  tendency 
bosidcT  religion  as  a  purely  intellectual  system,  instead  of 
great  dynamic  force  for  man's  moral  and  spiritual  cleva- 
L  He  holds  that  Judaism,  as  the  faith  transmitted  to  us 
B  Abraham,  our  ancestor,  must  be  considered,  not  as  a 
r  speculative  mode  of  reasoning,  hut  as  a  moral  life  force, 
life&ted  in  the  practice  of  righteousness  and  brotherly 
t.  Indeed,  this  view  is  supported  by  modem  Biblical  re- 
Kh,  which  brings  out  as  the  salient  point  in  Biblical  teach- 
the  ethical  character  of  the  God  taught  by  the  prophets, 

shows  that  the  essential  truth  of  revelation  is  not  to  be 
id  in  a  metaphysical  but  in  an  ethical  monotlieisra.    At 

same  time,  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
ish  doctrine  of  God's  unity  was  strengthened  in  the  con- 

with  the  dualislic  and  trinitariaE  beliefs  of  other  religions, 
.  that  this  unity  gave  Jewish  thought  both  lucidity  and 
limity,  so  that  it  has  surjiassed  other  faiths  in  intellectual 
Per  and  in  passion  for  truth.  The  Jewish  conception  of 
I  thus  makes  truth,  an  well  as  righteousness  and  love,  both 
loral  duty  for  man  and  a  historical  task  comprising  all 
buity. 

k  The  second  fundamental  article  of  the  Jewish  faith  is 
be  revelation,  or,  as  the  Mishnah  expresses  it,  the  beh'cf 
I  the  Torah  emanates  from  God  {min  ha  shamayim).    In 

Maimonidcan  thirteen  articles,  this  is  di\ided  into  four: 
l6th,  belief  in  the  prophets;  7,  in  the  prophecy  of  Moses 
ttie  greatest  of  all ;  8,  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  Torah, 
h  the  written  and  the  oral  Law ;  and  9,  its  immutability. 
f  fuodamenlal  character  of  these,  however,  was  contested 

ls»  P.  Blocb:  "tuoatto  ais  RcUgioosphilosoph "  in  Samtul  David  tia- 
jtlh,  49-7I.    Camp,  iiocbmutli :  Caltcikeimimsi  und  OeittivrrtHrififS,  Em- 
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by  Hisdai  Crescas  and  his  disciples,  Simon  Duran  and  JosepbjJ 
Albo.*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Ihcy  are  based  not  so  much  upooj 
Rabbinical  teaching  as  upon  the  prevailing  views  of  Moham- 
medan theology.'  and  were  undoubtedly  dictated  by  UhL 
desire  to  dispute  the  claims  of  Christianity  and  Islam  tbrt.- 
they  represented  a  higher  revelation.  Our  modem  historical 
view,  however,  includes  all  human  thought  and  behef;  iLj 
therefore  rejects  altogether  the  assumption  of  a  supernaturiLg 
origin  of  either  the  written  or  the  oral  Torah,  and  insists  that - 
the  subject  of  prophecy,  revelation,  and  inspiration  in  general^ 
be  studied  in  the  light  of  psychology  and  ethnologj',  of  general 
history  and  comparative  religion. 

6.  The  third  fundamental  article  of  the  Jewish  faith  i 
the  belief  in  a  moral  government  of  the  world,  which  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  reward  of  good  and  the  punishment  of  eviu 
either  here  or  hereafter.    Maimonides  divides  this  into  two 
articles,  which  really  belong  together,  his  loth,  God's  know^^ 
edge  of  all  human  acts  and  motives,  and   ii,  reward 
punishment.      The   latter   includes   the  hereafter   and 
last  Day  of  Judgment,  which,  of  course,  applies  to  ail  hum; 
beings. 

7.  Closely  connected  with  retribution  is  the  belief  in 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  which  is  last  among  the  thirteen' 
articles.     This  belief,  which  originally  among  the  Phai 
had  a  national  and  political  character,  and  was  therefoi 
couiccted  especially  with  the  Holy  Land  (as  will  be  seen  iai 
Chapter  LIV  below),  received  in  the  Rabbinical  schools  moi 
and  more  a  universal  form.     Maimonides  went  so  far  as  to 
follow  the  Platonic  view  rather  than  that  of  the  Bible  or  the 
Talmud,  and  thus  transformed  it  into  a  belief  in  the 
tinuity  of  the  soul  after  death.    In  this  form,  however,  it  i 
actually  a  postulate,  or  corollary,  of  the  belief  in  retributi(Ht 
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*Sec  Scbochter,  I.  c,  167  and  the  notes. 

*  S«e  HoTowiu :  D.  Pty(kol9p*  u.  4.  JHtd.  Rditwuptniotophit,  1883. ' 
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The  old  hope  for  the  national  resurrection  of  Israel  took 

the  Maimonidcan  s>'stem  the  form  of  a  belief  in  the  coming 

the  Messiah  (article  12),  to  which,  in  the  commentary  oD 

the  Mishnah,  he  gives  the  character  of  a  belief  in  the  restora- 

tion   of   the   Da\'idic  djuasty.    Joseph   Albo,  with  others, 

Bj^Hites  strongly  the  fundamental  character  of  this  belief; 

nleshows  theuntenabilityof  Maimonides'  position  by  referring 

many  Talmudic  passages,  and  at  the  same  time  lie  casts 

ical  ^de  glances  upon  the  Christian  Church,  which  is 

ly  founded  on  Messianism  in  the  special  form  of  its  Chris- 

igy.'    Jchuda  ha  Levi,  in  his  Cuzari,  substitutes  for  this  as 

fundamental  doctrine  the  belief  in  the  election  of  Israel 

its  world-mission.*    It  certainly  redounds  to  the  credit  of 

leaden)  of  the  modern  Reform  movement  tliat  they  took 

the  election  of  Israel  rather  tlian  the  Messiah  as  their  cardinal 

doctrine,  again  bringing  it  home  to  the  religious  consciousness 

of  the  Jew,  and  placing  it  at  the  very  center  of  their  system. 

In  this  way  they  reclaimed  for  the  Messianic  hope  the  uni- 

i-ersal  character  which  was  originally  given  it  by  the  great 

b  aeer  of  the  Exile  * 

9.  The  thirteen  articles  of  Maimonides,  in  setting  forth 
a  Jewish  Credo,  formed  a  \'igorous  opposition  to  the  Christian 
and  Mohammedan  creeds;  they  therefore  met  almost  uni- 
msal  acceptance  among  the  Jewish  people,  and  were  given 
I  place  in  the  common  praycrbook.  in  spite  of  their  deficien- 
des,  as  shown  by  Crescas  and  his  school.  Nevertheless, 
«e  must  admit  that  Crescas  shows  the  deeper  insight  into 
the  nature  of  religion  when  he  observes  that  the  main  fallacy 
of  the  Maimonidcan  system  lies  in  founding  the  Jewish  faith 
m  speculative  knowledge,  v/ldch  is  a  matter  of  the  intellect, 
taCher  than  love  which  flows  from  the  heart,  and  which  alone 
to  piety  and  goodness.    True  love,  he  says,  requires 

'  Stt  J.  E-,  art.  Albo  by  E.  G.  Hinch,  and  the  bibUography  there. 
■  Sec  SchcdiUi,  I.  c,  p.  t6«.  *  Im.  XLIX,  q,  and  cliewhere. 
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the  belief  neither  in  retribution  nor  in  immortalit)'.  More-  k 
over,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  insistence  of  Maimonides  OD  li 
the  immutability  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  Crescas  maintains  the  V 
possibility  of  its  continuous  progress  in  accordance  with  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  time,  or,  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  the  continuous  perfectibility  of  the  re- 
vealed Law  itself.*  Thus  the  criticism  of  Crescas  leads  at 
once  to  a  radically  different  theology'  than  that  of  Maimonides, 
and  one  which  appeals  far  more  to  our  own  religious  thought 

10.  Another  doctrine  of  Judaism,  which  was  greatly  under- 
rated by  medieval  scholars,  and  which  has  been  emphasized 
in  modem  times  only  in  contrast  to  the  Christian  theory  of 
original  sin,  is  that  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God. 
Judaism  holds  that  the  soul  of  man  came  forth  pure  from  the 
hand  of  its  Maker,  endowed  with  freedom,  unsullied  by  any 
inherent  evil  or  inherited  sin.  Thus  man  is,  through  the  exei- 
cise  of  his  own  free  will,  capable  of  attaining  an  ever  greater 
perfection  by  unfolding  and  developing  to  an  ever  higher  degree 
his  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  powers  in  the  course  of  history. 
This  is  the  Biblical  idea  of  God's  spirit  as  immanent  in  man ; 
all  prophetic  truth  is  based  upon  it ;  and  though  it  was  often 
obscured,  thii^  theory  was  voiced  by  many  of  the  masters  of 
Rabbinical  lore,  such  as  R.  Akiba  and  others.* 

11.  Every  attempt  to  formulate  the  doctrines  or  ai 
of  faith  of  Judaism  was  made,  in  order  to  guard  the  Je 
faith  from  the  intruaon  of  foreign  beliefs,  never  to  impoM 
disputed  beliefs  upon  the  Jewish  conununity  itself.  Many, 
indeed,  challenged  the  fundamental  character  of  the  thirteen 
articles  of  Maimonidcs.  Albo  reduced  them  to  three,  viz.; 
the  belief  in  God.  in  revelation,  and  retribution ;  others,  with 
more  arbitrariness  than  judgment,  singled  out  three,  five,  six, 
or  even  more  as  principal  doctrines ; '  while  rigid  conservatives, 

'  S«  Schechier,  L  c,  p.  i6(>.        *  Aboth,  ni,  i ;  Gen.  K.  XXI,  5. 
'SceSchccbtw,  Lfc 
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such  as  Isaac  Abravanel  and  David  ben  Zimra,  altogether 
disapproved  the  attempt  to  fonnulate  articles  of  faith.  The 
former  maintained  that  every  word  in  the  Torah  is,  in  fact, 
t  principle  of  faith,  and  the  latter  >  pointed  in  the  same  way 
to  the  613  commandmepts  of  the  Torah,  spoken  of  by  R. 
Simlai  the  Haggadist  in  the  third  century.* 

The  present  age  of  historical  research  imposes  the  same 
necessity  of  restatement  or  reformulation  upon  us.  We 
must  do  as  Maimonides  did,  —  as  Jews  have  always  done,  — 
point  out  anew  the  really  fundamental  doctrines,  and  discard 
those  which  have  lost  their  holdup  on  the  modem  Jew,  or  which 
conflict  directly  -with  his  religious  consciousness.  If  Judaism 
is  to  retain  its  prominent  position  among  the  powers  of  thought, 
and  to  be  clearly  understood  by  the  modem  world,  it  must 
igun  reshape  its  religious  truths  in  harmony  with  the  domi- 
nant ideas  of  the  age. 
Biany  attempts  of  thb  character  have  been  made  by  modem 
bbis  and  teachers,  most  of  them  founded  upon  Albo's  three 
Those  who  penetrated  somewhat  more  deeply  into 
loe  of  Judaism  added  a  fourth  article,  the  beh'ef  In 
el's  priestlj'  mission,  and  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  the 
elief  in  retribution,  included  the  doctrine  of  man's  kinship 
|irith  God,  or,  if  one  may  coin  the  word,  his  God-clnldsidp? 
[Few,  however,  have  succeeded  in  working  out  the  entire  con- 
[lent  of  the  Jewish  faith  from  a  modern  viewpoint,  which 
lUSt  include  historical,  critical,  and  psychological  research; 
well  as  the  study  of  comparative  religion. 
12.  The  following  tripartite  plan  is  that  of  the  present 
I  attempt  to  present  the  doctrines  of  Judaism  systematically 
[ilong  the  lines  of  historical  development; 

'SeeLoew,  L  c,  1S7.  •ndhia"J/it/ifaJt,''  P-  lii;  Schecbter,  I.  c 

'  See  J.  "E;  at.  Cauduam  by  E.  Schrdbec. 
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I.  God 

a.  Man's  ooosdousaess  of  God,  and  divine  revelation. 

(.  God's  spirituality,  His  tinity.  His  holiness.  His  periectitML 

c.  His  relation  to  the  worid :  Creation  and  Providence. 

d.  His  relation  to  man :  His  justice.  His  love  and  mercy. 

U.  Man 

a.  Man's  God-childship ;  his  moral  freedom  and  yearning  for  God. 

b.  Sin  and  repentance ;  prayer  and  worship ;   immortality,  reward  ai 

punishment. 

c.  Man  and  humanity :  the  moral  factors  in  history. 

m.    ISSAEL  AKD  THE  KlNGDOH  01  GOD 

a.  The  priest-missitm  of  Israel,  its  destiny  as  teacher  and  martyr  amo 

the  nations,  and  its  Messianic  h<^. 

b.  The  Kingdom  of  God :  the  nations  and  religions  of  the  worid  in 

divine  plan  of  universal  salvation. 

c.  The  Synagogue  and  its  institutions. 

d.  The  ethics  of  Judusm  and  the  Kingdom  of  God. 


PART   I.     GOD 


(.  OOD  AS  BE  MAKES  HIMSELF  KXOWff  TO  MAN 


CHAPTER  V 


BlAN's  Consciousness  of  God  and  Belief  in  God 

t.  Holy  Writ  cnipIo>'s  two  terms  for  religion,  both  of 

Ivbicfa  lay  stress  upon  its  moral  and  spiritual  nature :  Yiratk 

[EUum  —  "(car  of  God"  —and  Daath  Eiohim  —  "knowledge 

consciousness  of  God."    Whatever  the  fear  of  God  may 

meant  in  the  lower  stages  of  primitive  religion,  in  the 

and  Rabbinical  conceptions  it  exercises  a  wholesome 

effect ;   it  stirs  up  the  conscience  and  keeps  man  from 

[doing.      Where  fear  of  Cod  is  lacking,  violence  and 

I  iki  arc  rife ; '    it  keeps  society  in  order  and  prompts  the 

'.  >&<li\-idual  to  walk  in  the  path  of  duty.    Hence  it  is  called 

'tlie  beginning  of  wisdom."  '    The  di\-ine  revelation  of  Sinai 

ituates  as  its  main  purpose  "  to  put  the  fear  of  God  into 

!  hearts  of  the  people,  lest  they  an."  ' 

2.  God-comciousness,  or  "knowledge  of  God,"  signifies  an 

I  lODcr  experience  which  impels  man  to  practice  the  right  and  to 

Ann  evil,  the  recognition  of  God  as  the  moral  power  of  life. 

["Because  there  is  no  knowledge  of  God,"  therefore  do  the 

Ipnple  beap  iniquity  upon  iniquity,  says  Hosca,  and  he  hopes 

[ta  see  the  broken  covenant  with  the  Lord  renewed  through 


'Gat  XX,  II. 
'Ei.XX,». 


I  P».  CXI,  lo;  Frov.  DC,  lo;  Job  XX\'ni,  a«. 
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faithfulness  grounded  on  the  consciousness  of  God.'    Jer 
also  insists  upon  "the  knowledge  of  God"  as  a  moral  fo! 
and,  like  Hosea,  he  anticipates  the  renewal  of  the  broken  co' 
nant  when  "the  Lord  shall  write  His  law  upon  the  h 
of  the  people,  and  "they  shall  all  know  Him  from  the  1 
of  them  unto  the  greatest  of  them."'    Wherever  Scrip 
speaks  of  "knowledge  of  God,'"  it  always  means  the  mar^^ 
and  spiritual  recognition  of  the  Deity  as  life's  inmost  powd^ 
determimng  human  conduct,  and  by  no  means  refers  to  mere 
intelleclual  perception  of  the  truth  of  Jewish  monothel 
which  is  to  refute  the  diverse  forms  of  polytheism, 
misconception  of  the  term  "knowledge  of  God,  "as  used  in 
Bible,  led  the  leading  medieval  thinkers  of  Judaism,  espedaiMi 
the  school  of  Maimonides,  and  even  down  to  Mendelsi 
into  the  error  of  confusing  religion  and  philosophy,  as  if 
resulted  from  pure  reason.    It  is  man's  moral  nature 
than  his  intellectual  capacity,  that  leads  him  "to  know 
and  walk  in  His  ways."  * 

3.  It  is  mainly  through  the  conscience  that  man  becoi 
conscious  of  God.    He  sees  himself,  a  moral  being,  guided 
motives  which  lend  a  purpose  to  his  acts  and  his  omissi 
and  thus  feels  that  this  purpose  of  his  must  somehow  be 
accord  with  a  higher  purpose,  that  of  a  Power  who  directs 
controls  the  whole  of  life.    The  more  he  sees  purpose  ruli 
individuals  and  nations,  the  more  will  his  God-consciousni 
grow  into  the  conviction  that  there  is  but  One  and  Only 
who  in  awful  grandeur  holds  dominion  over  the  world. 
is  the  developmental  process  of  religious  truth,  as  it  is 

'Hoa.IV,  1,6;  n.  1;  XUI,4~S- 

»  Jer.  DC,  33 ;  XXn,  16 ;  XXXI,  32-33. 

»D«it.  IV.  39;  VII,  9. 

*  Knowledge  as  intcUtct  is  brought  out  as  esrly  as  the  Boole  o(  Wii 
Xm, i;  swespedftllyMaifnonides-  Yandf  haTarah,!,!-^;  Morii,!,^^; 
18.    In  oiq>o«iUoD,  kc  Rosiii :  EiMi  ia  Uam<faidt3,  lot ;  Luzatto  «ad  '. 
mutb,  1.  c;  also  DiUDunn:  H.  B.  d.  alltetaineiitl.  Theol.,  304  f. 
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by  the  prophets  and  as  it  underlies  the  historic  frame- 
Drk  of  the  Bible.  In  this  light  Jewish  monotheism  appears 
the  ripe  fruitage  of  religion  in  its  universal  as  well  as  its 
primitive  fonn  of  God-consciousness,  as  the  highest  attain- 
ment of  man  in  his  eternal  seeking  after  God.  FoI>'thetsm, 
OQ  ihe  other  hand,  with  its  idolatrous  and  unmoral  practices, 
^)peared  to  the  prophets  and  law-givers  of  Israel  to  be,  not  a 
competing  religion,  but  amply  a  falling  away  from  God.  They 
kit  it  to  be  a  loss  or  eclipse  of  the  genuine  God-consciousness, 
ihc  object  of  revelation,  therefore,  is  to  lead  back  alt  mankind 
I  the  God  whom  it  had  deserted,  and  to  restore  to  all  men  their 
consciousness  of  God,  with  its  power  of  moral  regenera- 


4.   In  the  same  degree  as  this  God-consciousness  grows 

fttronger,  it  crystallizes  into  belief  in  God.  and  culminates  in 

■•r  of  God.    As  stated  above,'  in  Judaism  belief  —  Emunah 

—  never  denotes  the  acceptance  of  a  creed.     It  is  rather  the 

ling  trust  by  which  the  frail  mortal  finds  a  firm  hold  on 

amidst  the  uncertainties  and  anxieties  of  life,  the  search 

His  shelter  in  distress,  the  reliance  on  His  ever-ready  help 

vhea  one's  own  powers  fail.    The  believer  is  like  a  little  child 

(rho  follows  confidingly  the  guidance  of  his  father,  and  feeb 

■Ife  when  near  his  arm.    In  fact,  the  double  meaning  of 

Umunah.  faith  and   faithfulness,   suggests  man's  chUd-Uke 

^th   in  the  paternal  faithfulness  of  God.    The  patriarch 

Abraham  is  presented  in  both  Biblical  and  Rabbinical  writings 

tthe  pattern  of  such  a  faith,*  and  the  Jewish  people  likewise 
:  characterized  in  the  Talmud  as  "believers,  sons  of  be- 
fcxs."*    The  Midrash  extols  such  life-cheering  faith  as 
the  power  which  inspires  true  heroism  and  deeds  of  valor.* 
The  highest  triumph  of  God-consciousness,  however,  is 
in  iove  of  God  such  as  can  renounce  cheerfully  all 


•eh.  IV. 


*Gcn.  XV,  6;  s«e  J.  E.,  on.  AbrahanL 
*  Mek.  Bcahollak  6,  p.  41  ab. 
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the  boons  of  life  and  undergo  the  bitterest  woe  without 
munnur.  The  book  of  Deuteronomy  inculcates  love  of 
as  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  Law,'  and  the  rabbit 
declare  it  to  be  the  highest  type  of  bumaji  perfection.  IiLj 
commenting  upon  the  verse,  "Thou  shall  love  the  Lord 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
might,"  they  say:  "Love  the  Law,  even  when  thy  life 
demanded  as  Its  price,  nay,  even  with  the  last  breath  of  th 
body,  with  a  heart  that  has  no  room  for  dissent,  amid  ev. 
visitation  of  destiny !"  '  They  point  to  the  tragic  martyrd 
of  R.  Akiba  as  an  example  of  such  a  love  sealed  by  death. 
like  manner  they  refer  the  expression,  "  they  that  love  Thee," 
to  those  who  bear  insults  without  resentment ;  who  h 
themselves  abused  without  retort;  who  do  good  unselfish^ 
without  caring  for  recognition ;  and  who  cheerfully  suffer  j 
a  test  of  their  fortitude  and  their  love  of  God.*  Thus  througl 
out  all  Rabbinical  literature  love  of  God  is  regarded  as  tli 
highest  principle  of  religion  and  as  the  ideal  of  human  pe 
fection,  which  was  exemplified  by  Job,  according  to  the  old 
Haggadah,  and,  according  to  the  Mishnah,  by  Abraham 
Another  interpretation  of  the  verse  cited  from  Deuterononn 
reads,  "Love  God  in  such  a  manner  that  thy  fellow-creatuie 
may  love  Him  owing  to  thy  deeds."  • 

All  these  passages  and  many  others  '  show  what  a  proud 
ncnt  place  the  principle  of  love  occupied  in  Judaism.  Thi 
is,  indeed,  best  voiced  in  the  Song  of  Songs:*  "For  love 
strong  &s  death;  the  flashes  thereof  are  flashes  of  fire,  a  vet 

'DmiL  VI,  5;  X,  la;  XI,  li  Xm,  «i  XXX,  6,  16,  ». 

•  Sifre  to  Dent.  VI.  $■  '  Judjiea  V.  31.  *  Shab,  88  b. 
■  See  Tettament  of  Job,  and  noted  by  Kohler,  in  Simtlie  SludUs  in.  2l< 

tf  AiexandtT  Kokul,  371,  and  Sou,  V,  5. 

•Sfre.l.e. 

'  See  Yarn*,  85  •;  T.  4  El.  R.,  XXIV;  Mairaonidw,  H.  Tahubak,  X 
Cieacu:  Or  Adonai,  I,  3.    Comp.  TeikifiuiU!  Tuvlvt  Patwiarckf,  Simeoa 
4;  iMschir,  s ;  E*hilo :  Quod  oouiu  probus  libei,  ti  uid  ehenbere. 

•  SoDg  of  Soasi  Vm,  6,  7. 
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jne  of  the  Lord.  Many  waters  cannot  quench  that  love, 
ither  can  the  floods  drown  it."  It  set  the  heart  of  the  Jew 
low  during  all  the  centuries,  prompting  him  to  sacrifice  his 
( and  all  that  was  dear  to  him  for  the  glorification  of  his 
id,  to  undergo  for  his  faith  a  martyrdom  without  parallel 
Instoiy. 


CHAPTER  VI 


k 


Revelation,  Prophecy,  and  Inspiratioh 

1.  Divine  revelation  signifies  two  different  things:    firsts- 
God's  self-revelation,  which  the  Rabbis  called  GiUuy  Shekinahi^ 
"the  manifestation  of  the  divine  Presence,"  and,  second,  the 
revelation  of  His  will,  for  which  they  used  the  term  Ton 
min  he  Shatnayim.  "the  Law  as  emanating  from  God."| 
The  former  appealed  to  the  child-like  belief  of  the  Biblit 
age,  which  took  no  offense  at  anthropomorphic  ideas, 
as  the  descent  of  God  from  heaven  to  earth,  His  appearing 
men  in  some  viable  form,  or  any  other  miracle ;  the  latM 
appears  to  be  more  acceptable  to  those  of  more  advajic 
religious  views.    Both  conceptions,  however,  imply  that 
religious  truth  of  revelation  was  communicated  to  man  by . 
special  act  of  God. 

2.  Each  creative  act  is  a  mystery  beyond  the  reach 
human  observation.    In  all  fields  of  endea\'or  the  &a 
forth  of  genius  impresses  us  as  the  work  of  a  mysterious  for 
which  acts  upon  an  elect  individual  or  nation  and  brings  ij| 
into  close  touch  with  the  divine.    In  the  religious  gcnis 
especially  is  this  true;   for  in  him  all  the  spiritual  forces 
the  age  seem  to  be  energized  and  set  into  motion,  then  to 
forth  into  a  new  religious  consciousness,  which  is  to  revc 
lionize  religious  thought   and  feeling.    In  a  child-like 
when  the  emotional  life  and   the  imagination  predominal 
and  man's  mind,  still  receptive,  is  overwhelmed  by  mi^t 
visions,  the  Deity  stirs  the  soul  in  some  form  perceptible 

'  Set  SUreDeot.  XXVI,  S;  Sanh.X,  i;  J.  E.,  art.  Rcvdatioo;  DiUi 
£t  t;  Gcigcr,  D.  Jud.  u.  s.  Gcsch.  I,  34  f. 
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■  senses.  Thus  the  "seer"  assumes  a  trance-like  state 
ere  the  Ego,  the  self-consctous  personalit>',  is  pushed  into 
:  bAckgxouod ;  he  becomes  a  passive  instrument,  the  mouth- 
ce  of  the  Deity ;  from  Htm  he  receives  a  message  to  the 
f>le,  and  in  his  vision  he  beholds  Go<i  who  sends  him.  This 
>eUBZice  of  God  upon  the  background  of  the  soul,  which 
ecta  Him  like  a  mirror,  is  Revelation.' 
t.  The  states  of  the  soul  when  men  see  such  visions  of  the 
ity  predominate  in  the  beginnings  of  all  religions.  Accord- 
ly.  Scripture  ascribes  such  revelations  to  nan-Israciites  as 
I  as  to  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  of  Israel,  —  to  Abime- 

and  Laban,  Balaam,  Job,  and  Elipbaz.'  Therefore  the 
rish  prophet  is  not  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the 
ability  to  receive  divine  revelation,  but  ratlicr  by  the 
rinsic  nature  of  the  rc\'clatk)n  which  he  receives.  His 
ioo  comes  from  a  moral  God.  The  Jewish  genius  perceived 
d  as  tlic  moral  [wwcr  of  life,  whether  in  the  form  expressed 

Abraham,  Moses,  Elijah,  or  by  the  Vitetary  prophets, 
I  all  of  these,  coming  into  touch  with  Him,  were  lifted  into 
ligher  sphere,  where  they  received  a  new  truth,  hitherto 

Sm  Deut.  XIII,  t-6,  when  pro|>bct  (orms  2  [>a.nilld  to  dreamer  of  ilrpjiins. 
I  tfipeMn  ia  «  drcun  to  Abralum  (Geo.  XV,  i,  11),  to  Abunelck  (Gen.  XX, 
).  to  J»cob  OiXVm.  tf.  XXXI.  u.  XLVI.  j),  to  Ub*n  (XXXI.  m), 
blaun  (N'um.  XXIV,  3),  and  to  Eli|>faai  (Job  IV, 3-6).  Dream-Uke  vi'sioiu 
I  the  pnpbctic  career  oFMoaca  (Kxixl.  III.  j-6),  Samuel  (I  Sam.  Ill,  i. 
11),  iMiali  (U.  VI,  I  f J.  JctemiAh  (Jw.  1,  1 1  fj,  Hzcklel  (Ezck.  1. 4),  and 
m.  RrvdatioD  in  tite  Bible  is  UijhastJi,  kaien,  and  kisayon,  "  Wsion  "  — 
BCc  ktati,  "sMx";  or  marek.  "sight,"  whence  roe/i,  "sccr."  Sec  olso 
pr:  VfteAfifi,  540;  3V>-  Prophecy  without  lireum  nr  insion  is  claimed 
Kan  (Nsin.  XU,  t^S;  Exixl.  XXX.  11 ;  Deut.  XXXIV,  to;  see  Mai- 
tfmrti.  II,  «-47;  Albo.  Ikkarim.  III.  3).  The  revelation  on  Sinai 
k  ileKribed  •&  "  the  grtat  vision."  or  marek:  Excd.  IJI,  3 ;  XXIV,  17 ;  com- 
pucDcBt.  IV,  ii-V.  >j,  according  to  wbicli  only  a  "voice"  bbmrd.  Inatcwl 
^  Cod  tbc  lalet  pmpbets  uc  an  anxd,  as  /uch.  I,  8,  ii ;  II.  j  i.  Compare 
TAiiK  44  b,  w  to  the  dillercacc  between  Iiaiah,  wba  saw  God  tn  a  viiion,  and 
MoKiv  who  Mw  Mim  "in  a  ahioinK  mirror."  fie  will  appear  in  the  latter  way 
b  tht  rightwKu  in  the  future  world,  Sue,  45  b;  l.*v.  K.  I,  14 ;  I  Cor.  XIII,  la. 
*SecCro.XX,6i  XXXI,  39;  Xum.XXIVi  Job  IV,  16 f.;  XXXVIU,  1. 
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hidden  from  man.      In  speaking  tlirough  them,  God 
pca.red  actuiUy  to  have  stepped  into  the  sphere  of  human 
as  its  moral  Ruler.    This  self-revelation  of  God  as  the  Rul 
of  man  in  righteousness,  which  must  be  viewed  in  the  life 
any  prophet  as  a  providential  act,  forms  the  great  historical' 
sequence  in  the  history  of  Israel,  upon  which  rests  the  Jei 
religioa.' 

4.  The  divine  revelation  in  Israel  was  by  no  means 
single  act,  but  a  process  of  development,  and  its  var 
stages  correspond  to  the  degrees  of  culture  of  the  pe 
^or  this  reason   the  great  prophets  also  depended  larj 
upon  dreams  and  visions,  at  least  in  their  consecration  to 
prophetic   misaon,    when   one    solemn    act   was   necessai 
After  that  the  message  itself  and  its  new  moral  content 
the  soul  of  the  prophet  astir.    Not  the  vision  or  its 
but  the  new  truth  itself  seizes  him  with  irresistible  force, 
that  he  is  carried  away  by  the  divine  power  and  speaks 
the  mouthpiece  of  God.  using  lofty  poetic  diction   while 
a  state  of  ecstacy.    Hence  he  speaks  of  God  in  the  first  per 
The  highest  stage  of  all  is  that  where  the  prophet  receives 
divine  truth  in  the  form  of  pure  thought  and  with  coi 
self-consciousness.    Therefore  the  Scripture  says  of 
and  of  no  other,  "The  Lord  spoke  to  Moses  face  to  face, 
a  man  speaks  to  another."  ' 

5.  The  stor>'  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Mount  Sinai 
in  reality'  the  revelation  of  God  to  the  people  of  Israel  as 
of  the  great  world-drama  of  history.     Accordingly,  the 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  miraculous  clement,  the  de 
of  the  Lord  to  the  mountain  in  &re  and  storm,  amid  thunc 
and  lightning,  while  the  Ten  Words  themselves  were 


*T1ie  Hebrew  word  (or  prophecy  is  passive, — H^tba'  or  kiiknabie',  " 
made  to  speak,"  or  "to  bubble  fonh,"  —  the  Deity  bcmx  ihc  active 
while  (tie  pr«]>het  is  His  momhjHece. 

i£x.  XXXm,  II ;  Deut  XXXIV,  10. 
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by  Moses  as  God's  herald.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
words  of  the  narrative  state  its  puqwae,  the  consecration 
the  Jewish  petiple  at  the  outset  of  their  history  to  be  a  nation 
prophets  and  priests.'  Therefore  the  rabbis  lay  stress 
the  acceptance  of  the  Law  by  the  people  in  sajing: 
AD  that  the  Lord  sayeth  vre  sliall  do  and  hearken." '  From 
2  larger  point  of  view,  we  see  here  the  dramatized  form  of  the 
tnith  of  Israel's  election  by  divine  Providence  for  its  historic 
id^ious  mission. 

6.  The  rabbis  ascribed  the  gifts  of  prophecy  to  pagans  as 
ireU  as  Israelites  at  least  as  late  as  the  erection  of  the  Tab- 
ernacle, after  which  the  Divine  Presence  dwelt  there  la  the 
midst  of  Israel.*  They  say  that  each  of  the  Jewish  prophets 
was  endowed  with  a  peculiar  spiritual  power  that  corresponded 
with  his  character  and  hisspecial  training,  the  highest,  of  course, 
being  Moses,  whom  they  called  "the  father  of  the  prophets."  ' 
The  medieval  Jewish  thinkers,  following  the  lead  of 
Uohammedan  philosophers  or  theologians,  regard  revelation 
(fuite  differently,  as  an  inner  process  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet. 
According  to  their  mystical  or  rationalistic  viewpoint,  they 
describe  it  as  the  result  of  the  divine  spirit,  working  upon  the 
loul  either  from  within  or  from  without.  These  two  stand- 
points betray  cither  the  Platonic  or  the  Aristotelian  inBucncc.* 
,  the  rabbis  themselves  showed  traces  of  nco-Platontsm 

'Ex-XDCio;  XX.  19.  •  Es.  XK,  i-«. 

«  Sh»b.  R8  a  aftet  Ei.  XXTV.  7. 

*Stder  Olam  R.,  I  and  XXI;  U^:  lUb.  1, 13-14;  B.  B.  is  b. 

■H19.  xih;  Sanb.  8901  l^v.  K.  I.e. 

■S«e   Sctuniedl:    Siud.   u.  jued.-arabiuke  RiUiionxphiUisofki*,   191-191; 

Bonnritz:  D.  PraphtUtot**  •<  d.  JMd.  RelictoMpJiilo.tophie;  S&ndlci:  />. 
PraUtm  4.  PnpkftU  i.  i.  jued.  Rditumspkihsopku:  J.  E.,  art-  PropheU  and 
hof^KCTi  HnawtoAk  tJl,  4;  Ctavi,  1,  95;  II,  10-13;  Emtnah  RaiMh,  11, 
{.  I ;  Ueftk.  n.  33-4S;  Vtsoit  ha  Torah.  VIT  ;  Or  Adenai,  II,  4,  1 ;  fkkarim, 
n,  ft-ia,  17;  Nachnunid«  to  C«i.  XVTTI,  s;  Abravaasl  to  Gen.  XXI.  tj; 
COfop.  Hunk,  Ifia.  Med.  Jew.  Phii.,  ladcs  s.  v.  Proptuxy;  Enc.  Kcl  EUii4 
tiL  PhUosopby  and  ftopbtcy. 
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when  they  described  the  ecstatic  state  of  the  prophets, 
when  they  spoke  of  the  divine  spirit  speaking  through 
prophet  as  through  a  vocal  instrument,  or  when  they  ms 
distinctions  between  seeing  the  Deity  "in  a  bright  mirror 
or  "through  a  dark  glass."  "■ 

The  view  most  remote  from  the  simple  one  of  the  Bible 
the  rationalistic  standpoint  of  Maunonides,  who,  foUowiD 
altogether  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Arabic  neo-Aristotelifi 
assumed  that  there  were  different  degrees  of  prophecy, 
pending  upon  the  influence  exerted  upon  the  human  iTit 
lect  by  the  sphere  of  the  Highest  Intelligence.    He  enumeraC 
eleven  such  grades,  of  which  Moses  had  the  highest  rank,  as! 
entered  into  direct  communicatinn  with  the  supreme  inl 
lectual  sphere.     Still  bolder  is  his  explanation  of  the  revc 
tion  on  Sinai.     He  holds  that  the  first  two  words  were  undc 
stood  by  the  people  directly  as  logical  evidences  of  truth,! 
they  enunciated  the  philosophical  doctrines  of  the  existcn 
and  unity  of  God,  whereas  the  other  words  they  understc 
only  as  sounds  without  meaning,  so  that  Moses  had  to  inl 
pret  them.*    In  contrast  to  this  amazii^  rationalism  of  Ma 
monides  is  the  view  of  Jehuda  ha  Le\'i,  who  asserts  that 
gift  of  prophecy  became  the  specific  privilege  of  tlie  dcscc 
aats  of  Abraham  alter  their  consecration  as  God's  chos 
people  at  Sinai,  and  that  the  holy  soli  of  Palestine  was 
signed  to  them  as  the  habitation  best  adapted  to  its  escrcisc." 
The  other  attempt  of  some  rationaUstic  thinkers  of  the  Midc 
Ages  to  have  a  "sound  created  for  the  purpose"  *  of  uttcrii 
the  words  "I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,"  rather  than  accept 
the  anthropomorphic  Deity,  merits  no  consideration  whatever^ 

7.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  of  history  that  the  Jewish  peopl 

1  HorowitB,  \.  c.  p.  11-16;   Gen-  R.  XVU,  6;    Lev.  R.  1.  c;    Sanh.  17! 
Philo:  Dc  Dccalog.,  11;  dc  Migntiuue  Abrahami,  7;  comp.  I  Coriotb. 


IS. 


*Kol  Nibra:  Monk,  I,  65:  Bmunotk.  O,  8;  Cimn.  I,  So* 
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account  of  its  peculiar  religious  bent,  was  predestined  to 

the  petite  of  revelation.    Its  leading  spirits,  its  prophets 
paaLnusts,  its  law-givers  and  inspired  writers  ditTer  from 

seers,  singers,  and  sages  of  other  nations  by  their  unique 
ind  profound  insight  into  the  moral  nature  of  tlie  Deity.  In 
ttrilung  coDtrast  h  the  progress  of  thought  in  Greece,  where 
the  awakening  of  the  ethical  consciousness  caused  a  rupture 
between  the  culture  of  the  philosophers  and  the  popular 
rrt^ion,  and  led  to  a  final  decay  of  the  political  and  social 
Kb  The  prophets  of  Israel,  however,  the  t>-pical  men  of 
pEuus  of  their  people,  gradually  brought  about  an  advance 
tf  popular  religion,  so  that  they  could  finally  present  as  their 
li^iest  ideal  the  God  of  the  fathers,  and  make  the  knowl- 
fdge  of  His  will  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  holiness,  by 
which  they  desired  to  regulate  the  entire  conduct  of  man. 
Thus,  religion  was  no  longer  confined  by  the  Limits  of  nation- 
iKty,  but  was  transformed  into  a  spiritual  force  for  all  man- 
kind, to  lead  through  a  revelation  of  the  One  and  Holy  God 
Inmid  the  highest  morality. 

8.  The  development  of  thought  brought  the  God-seeking 
ipirils  to  the  desire  to  know  His  will,  or,  in  Scriptural  language, 
Bis  ways,  in  order  to  attain  holiness  in  their  pursuit.  The 
Uturai  consequence  was  the  gradual  receding  of  the  power  of 
imagination  which  had  made  the  enraptured  seer  behold  God 
iself  in  visions.  As  the  Deity  rose  more  and  more  above 
realm  of  the  visible,  the  newly  conceived  truth  was  real- 
as  coming  to  the  sacred  writer  through  the  spirit  of  God 

an  angel.    Inspiration  took  the  place  of  revdation.    This, 
er,  still  implies  a  passive  attitude  of  the  soul  carried 

y  by  the  truth  it  receives  from  on  high.  This  supernatural 
element  disappears  gradually  and  passes  over  into  sober,  self- 
conscious  thought,  in  which  the  writer  no  longer  thinks  of 
God  ^s  the  Ego  speaking  through  him,  but  as  an  out&ide 
Power  spoken  of  in  the  third  person. 
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A  still  lower  degree  of  inspiration  is  represented  by 
writings  which  lack  altogether  the  divine  a£9atus,  and 
which  is  ascribed  a  share  of  the  holy  spirit  only  through  gaf 
cral  consensus  of  opinion.    Often  this  imprint  of  the  divi 
is  not  found  in  them  by  the  calm  judgment  of  a  later  g< 
cration,  and   the  exact   basis  for  the  classification  of  sue 
writings  among  the  holy  books  is  sometimes  difficult  to  stat 
We  can  only  conclude  that  in  the  course  of  time  they  wet 
regarded  as  holy  by  that  very  spirit  which  was  embodied 
the  Synagogue  and  its  founders,  "the  Men  of   the  Great 
Synagogue,"   who  in    their  work  of  canonizing    the  Sacre 
Scriptures  were  belie\*ed  to  have  been  under  the  influence 
the  holy  spirit.' 

9.  Except  for  the  five  books  of  Moses,  the  idea  of  a 
chanical  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  quite  foreign  tojudais 
Not  until  the  second  Christian  century  did  the  rabl 
finally  decide  on  such  que:;tions  as  tlie  inspiration  of  certain* 
books  among  the  Hagiographa  or  even  among  the  Prophets^ 
or  whether  certain  books  now  excluded  from  the  canon  werS 
not  of  equal  rank  wilh  the  canonical  ones.*  In  fact,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  holy  spirit  was  fur  some  time  ascribed,  not  only 
to  Biblical  writers,  but  also  to  living  masters  of  the  law.* 

<  According  to  the  rabbu,  thr  working  of  the  holy  spin  t  c«u«d  <ri  th  R&ggtfl 
Zodtuunh,  »nd  Ualathi.  who,  with  Eita,  vcre  incluiicd  also  among  ihc  "  Men 
oi  the  Great  SynagoRue-"  Sec  Tos.  Sola  Xm,  i;  Seder  Obm  R.  XXX; 
Sukh.  tta.  S«  J.  K.,  art.  Syn«(fogue,  Men  of  the  Great;  Holy  Spirit;  In- 
•IllratloD.  Camp.  6.  B.  t4b,  tj  a;  Yoma  gb;  Meg.  ia,7a;  I  Mace.  FV,  46; 
P«.  LXXn',9;  ]osephia,Ccm.  Afio».,l,8;  Philo  :  VUa  Mom,n,j;  Aiktew, 
305-J07.  A>  to  the  diScnncc  between  Uic  spirit  of  prophecy  and  the  botjr 
■piril.  see  Ciuan.  HI.  3»-js;  Uorti,Xl.  35-17.  The  Euenea  cUimetl  the 
heiy  tpiril  for  thou-  apocryphal  writingt;  m«  IV  Esdrai  XXV,  j8;  Book  of 
Wwlom  \'II,  17. 

■On  the  dt^nites  coDcerning  canonjcal  books,  see  Yadayim  m.  5;  .Ab.  d. 
R.  N.,  I,  ed.  Scbcchtcr,  i-j ;  Sbab.  30  b ;  Meg-  7  a.  Comp.  B.  K.  9J  b,  where 
Ben  Sirs  b  quoted  as  one  of  iJie  Hagiographa. 

•SeeToi.  Pes.  1, 17;  IV,  i;  SouXIU,^;  Yei.  Hony.  HI,  4B  e  i  Uv. 
R.  XXI.  ;. 
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fact  is  that  divine  influence  cannot  be  measured  by  the 

or  the  calendar.    WTiere  it  is  felt,  it  bursts  forth  as 

a  higher  world,   creating  for  itself  its  proper  organs 

forms.     The  rabbis  portray  God  as  saying  to  Israel, 

(ot  I  in  My  higher  realm,  but  you  with  your  human  needs 

the  form,  the  measure,  the  time,  and  the  mode  of  ex- 

for  that  which  is  divine."  ' 

fia   While  Christianity  and   Islam,  its  daughter-religions, 

!t  admit  the  existence  of  a  prior  revelation,  Judaism  knows 

It  claims  its  own  prophetic  truth  as  the  revelation, 

Hits  the  title  Books  of  Revelation  (Bible)  only  for  its  own 

writings,  and  calls  the  Jewish  nation  alone  the  People 

'  Revelation,    The  Church  and  the  Mosque  achieved  great 

in  propagating  the  truths  of  the  Sinaitic  revelation 

the  nations,  but  added  to  it  no  new  truths  of  an  es- 

nature.    Indeed,  they  rather  obscured  the  doctrines 

[God's  unity  and  holiness.    On  the  other  hand,  the  people 

■the  Sinaitic  revelation  looked  to  it  with  a  view  of  ever 

italiring  the  dead  letter,  thus  evolving  ever  new  rules  of 

and  new  Ideas,  without  ever  placing  new  and  old  in  op- 

Mtion,  as  was  done  by  the  founder  of  the  Church.     Each 

itjon  was  to  take  to  heart  the  words  of  Scripture  as  if 

had  come  "this  very  day"  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 


•ILLSh.  >7»:  Mak.  Hth 
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CHAPTER   Vn 

Tbe^  Torah  —  THE  DivLNE  Insheuction 

I.  During  the  Babylonian  Exile  the  prophetic  word  becar 
the  source  of  comfort  and  rejuvenation  for  the  Jewish  people 
Now  in  its  place  Ezra  the  Scribe  made  the  Book  of  the  Lai 
of  Moses  the  pivot  about  which  the  entire  life  of  the  people 
was  to  revolve.  By  regular  readings  from  it  to  the  assembled 
worshipers,  he  made  it  the  source  of  common  instruction. 
Instead  of  the  priestly  Law,  which  was  concerned  only  with 
the  regulation  of  the  ritual  life,  the  Law  became  the  people's 
book  of  instruction,  a  ToraJi  for  all  alike,'  while  the  prophetic 
books  were  made  secondary  and  were  employed  by  the  preacher 
at  ihc  conclusion  of  the  serxice  as  "words  of  consolation."* 
Upon  the  Pentateuch  was  built  up  the  divine  service  of  the 
Synagogue  as  well  as  the  whole  system  of  communal  life, 
with  both  its  law  and  ethics.  The  prophets  and  other  sacred 
books  were  looked  upon  only  as  means  of  "opening  up"  or 
illustrating  the  contents  of  the  Torah.    These  other  parts  of 

•On  the  terra  Torah  seeSmcnd:  teftri.  d.  alUetl.  Religionsgesch.:  Stade: 
Bibl.  Throl.  d.  All,  Test.,  Index  s.  v.  Tomh ;  W.  J.  Beeclmr  :  Jaur.  Bibl.  l.U., 
igos,  1-16  i  "Thorn  a  Word  Study  in  the  Old  T«UmetH."  For  Torah  u 
L»w.  ICC  Nch.  MIT.  1 ;  Joshua  I,  7.  and  throuichout  the  rmt&tcuch ;  as  moTol 
iiutruetioH,  see  !Ios.  IV,  6;  Vm,  i;  Ii.  I,  10;  V,  14;  XXX,  9;  LI,  4;  Mic. 
IV,  a;  Jcr.  XXX\1.  4  t,;  XXXI,  ji;  Ps.  XVI,  8;  Prov.  VI,  Ji;  VU,  j; 
Guedcman  :  Qmtll.  t.  G.  4.  Unttrritktt,  at  the  bcglnniug ;  Claude  Monleliora: 
Hiit<H  Ltdmrft,  1S91,  p.  465  (. 

* IfektmatJu,  which  mcaiu  the  Mcssi&nic  hope;  sec  Kohut:  Anich  V,  ai 
•ad  A^ieadlx  59. 
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Be  Mikra  (*'  the  collection  of  books  for  public  reading  ")  were 
Kchred  to  be  inferior  in  holiness,  so  that,  according  to  the 
Btibbinica)  rule,  they  were  not  even  allowed  to  be  put  into 
Be  same  scroll  as  the  Pentateuch.'  Moreover,  neither  the 
Inmber,  order,  nor  the  division  of  the  Biblical  booL?  was 
■Rd.  The  Talmud  gives  34,  Josephus  only  2j.'  Tradition 
Btms  a  completely  divine  origin  only  for  the  Pentateuch  or 
■bnh,  while  the  rabbis  often  point  out  the  human  element  in 
Be  other  two  classes  of  the  Biblical  collection.' 
B  z.  The  traditional  belief  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  Torah 
Hdodes  not  only  every  word,  but  also  the  accepted  inter- 
ftetation  of  each  letter,  for  both  written  and  oral  law  are 
BcKbed  to  the  revelation  to  Moses  on  Mt.  Sinai,  to  be  trans- 
Hned  thence  from  generation  to  generation.  Wluiever 
Ksies  the  divine  origin  of  either  the  written  or  the  oral  law 

■  declared  to  be  an  unbeliever  who  has  no  share  in  the  world 
ft  come,  according  to  the  TannaitJc  code,  and  consequently 
Kording  to  Maimonides*  aUo.    But  here  arises  a  question 

■  vital  importance:  \V^at  becomes  of  the  Torah  as  the 
■vine  foundation  of  Judaism  under  the  study  of  modern 
^■h?  Even  conservative  investigators,  such  as  Frankel, 
^Rkz,  and  Isaac  Hirsch  Wcis3,  not  to  mention  such  radicals 

u  Zunz  and  Geiger,  admit  the  gradual  progress  and  growth 
of  this  very  sj'stem  of  law.  both  oral  and  written.  And  if 
diSer^ii  historical  conditions  have  produced  the  development 

'S«  B.  B.  13  b;  H*g.  in,  i;  IV,  4;  comp,  Ned.  »jb;  TaAfl.  9a;  Shnb. 
ia(»:  5i>(t  Befaukcithiiatcnd;  Eccl.  R.  I,  10;  Ex.  R.  XXXVI n,  6.  Zunz: 
Crterf.  Vortr,,  tfi  (.,  and  art.  Caium  anil  BMe  In  the  viirious  encyclofxKlUt. 
Ii  l«  Tonk  foi  the  whole  Bible,  ace  Mck.  Shim  i ;  SuOi.  37  a,  gt  t>:  Ab. 
In.tT^:  M.K,s«;  comp.rC«(.XT\',  ii;  JohnX,  «;  XH,  34 :  XV,  is- 
For  Tank  u  Nomos,  or  L»w,  we  n  Mace.  XV,  9. 

■  BoiuMl,  L  c,  iiS-ttQ. 

*0d  tbp  iSvine  ori^n  of  the  Torah,  wc  SHah.9(}a-,  Sifrit  Krilushlm  8; 
Bchw  I ;  Bdialcothsy  S.  Regirdiag  the  ntmiing  of  metammin  eth  ha  yadc^m 
fathe sense  of  Uiboo  for  the  holy  vrniino,  m«  Geiser:  l/rsdirifi,  p.  1^. 

•SUU1.99&:  Hum.  H.  Te&bubab  m,  S. 
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of  the  law  itself,  we  must  assume  a  number  of  human  aut! 
in  place  of  a  single  act  of  divine  revelation.' 

3.  But  another  question  of  equal  importance  confronts 
here,  the  meaning  of  Torah.  Originally,  no  doubt,  Torah 
signified  the  instruction  given  by  the  priests  on  ritual  or  ju- 
ridical matters.  Out  of  these  decisions  arose  the  written  law( 
{Toroth),  which  the  priesthood  in  the  course  of  time  collected 
into  codes.  After  a  further  process  of  development  they  ap 
pearcd  as  the  various  books  of  Moses,  which  were  finally 
united  into  the  Code  or  Torah,  This  Torah  was  the  foua< 
dation  of  the  new  Judean  commonwealth,  the  "heritage  a 
the  congregation  of  Jacob."*  The  priestly  Torah,  lightly 
regarded  during  the  prophetic  period,  was  exalted  by  post- 
exilic  Judaism,  so  that  the  Sadducean  priesthood  and  theii 
successors,  the  rabbis,  considered  strict  observance  of  the 
legal  form  to  be  the  very  essence  of  religion.  Is  this,  theiii 
the  true  nature  of  Judaism?  Is  it  really  — as  Christian 
theologians  have  held  ever  since  the  days  of  Paul,  the  greaj 
antagonist  of  Judaism  —  mere  nomism,  a  religion  of  law, 
which  demanded  formal  compliance  with  its  statutes  without 
regard  to  their  inner  value?  Or  shall  wc  rather  follow RabU 
Simla!,  the  Haggadist,  who  first  enumerated  the  613  com- 
mandments of  the  Torah  (mandatory  and  prohibitive),  con- 
sidering that  their  one  aim  is  the  higher  moral  law,  in  that 
they  are  all  summed  up  by  a  few  ethical  principles,  whidi 
be  finds  in  the  15th  Psalm,  Isaiah  XXXUI,  15;  Micah  \% 
8 ;  Isaiah  LVT,  1 ;  and  Amos  V,  4  ?  *  j 

4.  All  these  questions  have  but  one  answer,  a  reconciling 
one.  Judaism  has  the  two  factors,  the  priest  with  his  regard 
for  the  law  and  the  prophet  with  his  ethical  teaching ;  and 
the  Jewish  Torah  emlxxiies  both  aspects,  law  and  doctrine. 

>Coni[>.  Kohlet:  UAtew  Union  CoUegt  Annual,  1004.  "The  Four  £1b  <l 
the  Halakah." 

■  Dent.  XXXm,  4-  *  Uak.  ts  b. 
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Ibcac  two  elements  became  more  and  more  correlated,  as  the 
■Bercnt  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  which  embodied  them  were 
noldcd  together  into  the  one  scroll  of  the  Law.  In  fact,  the 
Jirq>het  Jeremiah,  in  denouncing  the  priesthood  for  its  neglect 
H  the  principles  of  juiitice,  and  rebuking  scathingly  the 
Beople  for  their  wrongdoing,  pointed  to  the  divine  law  of 
Bghteousness  as  the  one  which  should  be  written  upon  the 
Reirts  of  men.'  Likewise,  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy, 
which  was  the  product  of  joint  activity  by  prophet  and  priest, 
tlbe  Law  was  buUt  upon  the  highest  moral  principle,  the  love 
uf  God  and  man.  In  a  still  larger  sense  the  Pentateuch  as  a 
nrbok  contains  priestly  law  and  universal  religion  inter- 
hiriiKd.  In  it  the  eternal  verities  of  tlie  Jewish  faJth,  God's 
oninipotence,  omniscience,  and  moral  gtjvernment  of  the  world, 
ire  conveyed  in  the  historical  narratives  as  an  introduction 
Ito  the  law. 

I  5.  Thus  the  Torah  as  the  expression  of  Judaism  was  never 
hmited  to  a  mere  system  of  law.  At  the  outset  it  served  as 
f^  book  of  instruction  concerning  God  and  the  world  and 
became  ever  richer  as  a  source  of  knowledge  and  speculation, 
because  all  knowledge  from  other  sources  was  brought  into 
relation  with  it  through  new  modes  of  interpretation.  Various 
systems  of  philosophy  and  theology  were  built  upon  it.  Nay 
more,  the  Torah  became  divine  Wisdom  itself,*  the  architect 
o(  the  Creator,  the  beginning  and  end  of  creation.' 

While  the  term  Torah  thus  received  an  increasingly  compre- 
hensive meaning,  the  rabbis,  as  exponents  of  orthodox  Juda- 
Bta,  came  to  consider  the  Pentateuch  as  the  only  book  of  reve- 

t  Jtnm.  XXXI.  3». 

•  Coop.  Schechter,  Asf*cU,  p.  i«>-i36,  «nd  jm  Bm  Sira,  XXH',  8-33; 
XVn,  11:  Banich  HI.  38  f.;  Apoc.  Banidi  XXXVIII,  4;  XI-IV.  16;  IV 
EidtMVin,  IJ;  DC,  37;  Philo:   Vita  Uosis,  II,  3,9;  Gei».  R.I;  P.  d.  R. 

am. 

■  Thif  aiiotJiMns  of  the  Tonh  ii  put  in  a  wrons  Ligbt  by  Wcbcr,  JutiUtkt 
;  riwfcip*,  15;  (.,  r^;,  but  is  sUlcd  better  in  Bousset,  I.  c,  i3&-i4». 
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Ution,  every  letter  of  which  emanated  directly  from  God.  Th« 
other  books  of  the  Bible  they  regarded  as  due  only  to  tha 
indwcllmg  of  the  holy  spirit,  or  to  the  presence  of  God,  the 
SItekinak.  Moreover,  they  held  that  changes  by  the  prophets 
and  other  sacred  writers  were  anticipated,  in  essentials,  in 
the  Torah  itself,  and  were  therefore  only  its  expansions  and 
interpretations.  Accordingly,  they  are  frequently  quoted  at 
parts  of  the  Torah  or  as  "words  of  tradition."  ^ 

6.  Orthodox  Judaism,  then,  accepted  as  a  fundamental 
doctrine  the  view  that  both  tlie  Mosaic  Law  and  its  Rabbinical 
interpretation  were  given  by  God  to  Moses  on  Mt.  Sinai. 
This  viewpoint  is  contradicted  by  ail  our  knowledge  and  our 
whole  mode  of  thinking,  and  thus  both  our  historical  and 
religious  consciousness  constrain  us  to  take  the  position  of 
the  prophets.  To  them  and  to  us  the  real  Torah  is  the  un- 
written moral  law  which  underlies  die  precepts  of  both  the 
written  law  and  its  oral  interpretation.  From  this  point  ol 
view,  Moses,  as  the  first  of  the  prophets,  becomes  the  first 
mediator  of  the  divine  legislation,  and  the  original  Decalogue 
is  seen  to  be  the  starting  point  of  a  long  process  of  develop- 
ment, from  which  grew  the  laws  of  righteousness  and  holiness 
that  were  to  rule  the  life  of  Israel  and  of  mankind.* 

7.  The  time  of  composition  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
Pentateuch,  including  the  Dei^'alogue.  must  be  decided  by 
independent  critical  and  historical  research.  It  is  sufficient 
for  us  to  kouw  that  since  the  time  of  Ezra  the  foundation  of 

■  Dam  Kalibalttk,  R.  h.  Sb.  7  «.  IQ  &:  Vcr.  U&Ua  I,  57  \>;  sec  Levy,  W.  B^ 
■.  V.  Kabbalah. 

'The  pcnanalit)-  of  Mows  wu  at  Cnl  ctalted  to  almost  auperbuman 
height;  sec  Sen  5>rd,  XLV,  a;  Aatitrnptto  Mosit.T,  n;  XI.  16;  Philo:  Viu 
Uotis,Hl,i^;  Jowphui-  AHii^aUiti,lV,33  b;  Boiuset.  I.e.,  I40f.  In  contrast 
to  the  Church  view  of  Jesus  tic  rablis  later  cmpbuiaed  the  human  ft«iltie» 
of  Mows:  "Never  did  divine  majoty  descend  to  llic  habilolions  of  mortal 
nan,  aor  did  ctst  a  mottal  bud  such  as  Moses  and  Etijih  ascend  tu  heaven, 
the  dwcIUng-plwx  o(  God,"  taught  Rabbi  Jok  (Suk.  $  aj. 
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(Judaism  has  been  the  completed  Torab,  with  its  twofold 
:t  as  law  and  as  doctrine.  As  law  it  contributed  to  the 
/elous  endurance  and  resistance  of  the  Jewish  people, 
luch  as  it  imbued  them  with  Uie  proud  consciousness  of 
sing  a  law  superior  to  that  of  other  nations,  one  which 
would  endure  a&  long  as  heaven  and  earth.'  Furthermore,  it 
permeated  Judaism  with  a  keen  sense  of  duty  and  imprinted 
the  ideal  of  holiness  u[>on  the  whole  of  life.  At  the  same 
time  it  gave  rise  aUo  to  ritualistic  piety,  which,  while  tena- 
ciously clinging  to  the  traditional  practice  of  the  law,  fos- 
lered  hair-splitting  casuistry  and  caused  the  petrifaction  of  re- 
Hgion  in  the  codified  Halakah.  As  doctrine  it  impressed  its 
ethical  and  humane  idealism  upon  the  people,  lifting  them 
far  above  the  narrow  confines  of  nationality,  and  making 
tbem  a  nation  of  thinkers.  Hence  their  eagerness  for  their 
■uasloa  to  impart  the  n-isdom  stored  in  their  writings  to  all 
humanity  as  its  highest  boon  and  the  very  essence  of  divine 
irisdom. 

•See  Detit.  IV,  6-8;  J«r.  XXXI,  34-35;  Philo:  VUo  Uosis,  H,  14;  Jo- 
i:  ApiM.n.tjf. 
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God's  Covenant 

r.  Judaism  has  one  specific  terra  for  religion,  representil 
the  moral  rvlation  between  God  and  man,  namely,  Berit 
covenant.  The  covenant  was  concluded  by  God  with  tl 
patriarchs  and  with  IsraeE  by  means  of  sacrificial  blood,  a 
cording  to  the  primitive  custom  by  wliich  tribes  or  individiia 
became  "blood  brothers,"  when  they  were  both  sprinkt( 
with  the  sacrificial  blood  or  both  drank  of  it.'  The  first  coi 
enant  of  God  was  made  after  the  flood,  with  Noah  as  the  re| 
resentative  of  mankind  ;  it  was  intended  to  assure  him  an 
all  coming  generations  of  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  tl 
natural  order  without  Interruption  by  flood,  and  at  the  saa 
time  to  demand  of  all  mankind  the  observance  of  certain  law 
such  as  not  to  shed,  or  eat,  blood.  Here  at  the  very  beginnii) 
of  history  religion  is  taken  as  the  universal  basis  of  huma 
morality,  so  developing  at  the  outset  the  fundamental  prii 
dple  of  Judaism  that  it  rests  upon  a  religion  of  humanit; 
which  it  desires  to  establish  in  all  purity.  As  the  unive: 
idea  of  man  forms  thus  its  beginning,  so  Judaism  wiU  att 
its  final  goal  only  in  a  divine  covenant  comprising  oU  hi 
manity.  Both  the  rabbis  and  the  Hellem'&tic  writers 
sidcr  the  covenant  of  Noah  with  its  so-called  Noahitic  com- 
mandments as  unwritten  laws  of  humanity.  In  fact,  they 
are  referred  to  .'Ydam  also,  so  that  religion  appears  in  its 


^ 


'  See  Hcrodotuj,  ITI,  8 ;  IV.  70;  Jer.  XXIV,  18 ;  II.  Clay  Trumbull ; 
Bieoi  CoMMinr.  Htm  York,  1SS5;    KTactschmar :  D.  BundtretntteUunt 
T«tt.,  i8g6 ;  J.  £.  aDd  Eocyd.  o(  Ret.  and  Ethics,  u1.  Covciujit. 
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essence  as  nothing  else  than  a  covenant  of  God.  with 
mankind.' 

2.  Accordingly,  Judaism  is  a  special  basis  of  relationship 
between  God  and  Israel.  Far  from  superseding  the  universal 
a>vcnant  with  Noah,  or  conliniag  it  to  the  Jewish  people, 
ihis  covenant  alms  to  reclaim  all  members  of  the  human 
(amily  for  the  wider  covenant  from  which  they  have  relapsed. 
God  chose  for  this  purpose  Abraham  as  the  one  who  was 
faithful  to  His  moral  law,  and  made  a  special  covenant  with 
him  for  all  his  descendants,  that  they  might  foster  justice 
and  righteousness,  at  first  within  the  narrow  sphere  of  the 
nation,  and  then  in  ever-widening  circles  of  humanity.' 
yet  the  covenant  with  Abraham  was  only  the  precursor  of 
the  covenant  concluded  with  Israel  through  Moses  on  Mt. 
Sinai,  by  which  the  Jewish  people  were  consecrated  to  be  the 
eternal  guardians  of  the  divine  covenant  with  mankind,  until 
the  time  when  it  shall  encompass  all  the  nations.' 

3.  In  this  covenant  of  Sinai,  referred  to  by  the  prophet 
Elijah,  and  afterward  by  many  others,  the  free  moral  re- 
lationship of  man  to  God  is  brought  out ;  this  forms  the 
characteristic  feature  of  a  revealed  religion  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  natural  religion.  In  paganism  the  Deity  formed  an  in- 
separable part  of  the  nation  itself ;  but  through  the  covenant 
God  became  a  free  moral  power,  appealing  for  allegiance  to 
the  spiritual  nature  of  man.  This  idea  of  the  covenant  sug- 
gested to  the  prophet  Hosea  the  analogy  with  the  conjugal 
relation,*  a  conception  of  love  and  loyalty  which  became 
epical  of  the  tender  relation  of  God  to  Israel  through  the 
centuries.    In  days  of  direst  woe  Jeremiah  and  the  book  of 

•See  Gen.  LX.  1-17;  To*.  Ab.  Tar.  VIII.  *;  San.  s6a;    Gra.  R.  XVI, 
XXIV;  Jubilees VI,  tof.;  Bernays:  G^.Abk.l,  351 F.,  371  f.;  11, 71-80. 
'Gen.  XV,  18;  XVTl,  tt.;  XVTTT.  10:  Iatv.XXVI.  43;  Jubilees  I.  si- 
»Es.  XDC  s;  XXIV,  6-«:  XXXI\f,  iS;  Deul.  tV-V,  XXVIO,  XXK; 
Onp.  I  Kioss  XIX,  lo,  ui  Jcr.  Kl.   XXXI;   XXXIV.  13;  Eick.  XVI- 

*  Hob.  U,  iS-io. 
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Deuteronomy  invested  this  covenant  with  the  character  i 
indestructibility  and  inviolability.'  God's  covenant  wit 
Israel  b  everlasting  like  tiiat  with  the  heaven  and  the  cartl 
it  is  ever  to  be  renewed  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  but  ncvi 
to  be  replaced  by  a  new  covenant.  Upon  this  eternal  renew 
of  the  covenant  with  God  rests  the  unique  history  of  Judajsn 
its  wondrous  preservation  and  regeneration  throughout  th 
ages.  Paul's  doctrine  of  a  new  covenant  to  replace  the  ok 
conflicts  with  the  very  idea  of  the  covenant,  and  even  with  tjb 
words  of  Jeremiah. 

4.   The  Israelitish  nation  inherited  from  Abraham,  accor 
ing  to  the  priestly  Code,  the  rite  of  circumcinon  as  a  "sign  ( 
the  covenant,"  ^  but  under  the  prophetic  influence,  with  i 
loathing  of  all  sacrificial  blood,  the  Sabbath  was  placed  in  t] 
foreground  as  "the  sign  between  God  and  Israel.*'*    I 
ancient  Israel  and  in  the  Judean  commonwealth  the  Abrl 
hamitic  rite  formed   the  initiation  into   the  nationality  ft 
aliens  and  slaves,  by  which  they  were  made  full-fledged  Jew 
With  the  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  people  over  the  globe,  ao 
the  influence  of  Hellenism,  Judaism  created  a  propaganda 
favor  of  a  world-wide  religion  of  "God-fearing"  men  pledge 
to  the  obsen'ance  of  the  Noahitic  or  humanitarian  law 
Rabbinism  in  Palestine  called  such  a  one  Ger  Toskab  —  s( 
journer,  or  seml-proselyte;  while  the  full  proselyte  who  a* 
ceptcd  the  Abrahamitic  rite  was  called  Ger  Zedck,  or  proselyte 
of  righteousness.*     Not  only  the  Hellenistic  writings,  but  also 
the  Psalms,  the  liturgy,  and  the  older  Rabbinical  literature 

'  Jcr.  XXXI,  io-j).  34-3S;  XXXlTI,  as;  Deur.  XXtX,  14. 

'  Sec  Ep,  Hebrews  \'HI,  8  f. ;  Cal.  m,  15 ;  1  Cor.  XI,  aj ;  M»tt.  XXPU 
>t,  and  panllcU.  I 

'Cen.X\'n.  II.  * 

'  Ex.  XXXI,  13-17 ;  eoinp.  Deiil.  X,  i&;  Josh.  V,  9;  I«»-  LVI,  4-6.  See 
Mek.  toEt.  XIX,  s.  t lie  controversy  between  R  EticKcrand  R,  Aluba,wbeltiei' 
the  Sabbslh  or  circumcision  was  the  tsaentia)  sign  of  tbe  covvouit. 

*  Ket.  9  a;  Yet>.  45-4S  ud  mc  Chftpter  LVI  below.  J 
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evidence  of  such  a  propaganda,'  but  it  may  be  traced 
far  as  Deutero-Tsaiah,  durirtg  the  reign  of  Cyrus.    His 
towarcl  a  Jewish  religion  which  should  be  at  the  same 
a  religion  of  all  the  world,  is  evident  when  he  calls  Israel 
"*  mediator  of  the  covenant  between  God  and  the  nations," 
"light  to  the  peoples," — a  regenerator  of  huraanJly.' 

5.  This  hope  of  a  uni\'ersal  religion,  which  rings  through 
Psalms,  the  Wisdom  books  and  the  Hellenistic  literature, 

soon  destined  to  grow  faint.  The  perils  of  Judaism  in 
K;Tea.t  struggles  with  the  Syrian  and  Roman  empires  made 
tor  intense  nationalism,  and  the  Jewish  covenant  shared  this 
Ecndcncy.  The  early  Christian  Church,  the  successor  of  the 
snssionary  activity  of  Hellem'sUc  Judaism,  labored  also  at 
firat  for  the  Noahitic  covenant.'  Pauiine  Christiatiity,  how- 
ever, with  a  view  to  tearing  down  the  barrier  between  Jew 
and  Gentile,  proclaimed  a  new  covenant,  whose  central  idea 
is  belief  in  the  atoning  power  of  the  crucified  son  of  God."* 
Indeed,  one  medieval  Rabbinical  authority  holds  that  we 
arc  to  regard  Christians  as  semi-proselytes,  as  they  practically 
observe  the  Noahitic  laws  of  humanity.^ 

6.  Progressive  Judaism  of  our  own  time  has  the  great  task 
of  re-emphasizing  Israel's  world-mission  and  of  reclaiming 
for  Judaism  its  place  as  the  priesthood  of  humanity.  It  is 
lo  proclaim  anew  the  prophetic  idea  of  God's  covenant  with 
btmanity,  whose  force  had  been  lost,  owing  to  inner  and 
outer  obstacles.  Israel,  as  the  people  of  the  covenant,  aims 
to  unite  all  nations  and  classes  of  men  in  the  divine  covenant. 
It  must  outlast  all  other  religions  in  its  certainty  that  ulti- 
mately there  can  be  hut  the  one  religion,  uniting  God  and 
man  by  a  single  bond.* 

'  Ps.  XXII.  18  {. ;  CXV,  1 1 ;  CXVm.  4 ;  U.  LVI.  5. 

•iMuh  XLIX,  b-i.  '  AcUXV,  ao,  99. 

*Sec  J.  E.,  art.  Saul  of  Tanus ;  Enc.  Rel,  Rth.  art,  Paul. 

'  loAe  bea  ShnbeUi :  Reiponsa,  1 19.    Comp.  J.  £.,  ail.  Chits tianity. 

•See  tufthcr.  Chapter  XLIX. 


£.    THE  IDEA    OF  COD  IN  JUDAISM 

CHAPTER  rx 

I 
God  and  the  Gods 

1.  Judaism  centers  upon  its  sublime  and  simple  co 
tion  oE  God.  This  lifts  it  above  all  other  reli^^oni 
satisfies  in  unique  measure  the  longing  for  truth  and 
peace  amidst  the  futility  and  incessant  changes  of  ea 
existence.  This  very  conception  of  God  is  in  striking  coj 
to  that  of  most  other  religions.  The  God  of  Judaism  i 
one  god  imong  many,  nor  one  of  many  powers  of  life,  T 
the  One  and  holy  God  beyond  all  comparison.  In  H 
concentrated  all  power  and  the  essence  of  all  things; 
the  Author  of  aU  existence,  the  Ruler  of  life,  who  lays  doii 
laws  by  which  man  shall  live.  As  the  prophet  says  t 
heathen  world:  "The  gods  that  have  not  made  the  he 
and  the  earth,  these  shall  perish  from  the  earth  and  from 
the  heavens.  .  .  .  Not  like  these  is  the  portion  of  J 
for  He  is  the  Former  of  all  things.  .  .  .  The  Lord  is  thi 
God ;  He  is  the  living  God  and  the  everlasting  King ;  a 
wrath  the  earth  tremblelh,  and  the  nations  are  not  al 
abide  His  indignation."  ' 

2.  This  lofty  conception  of  the  Deity  forms  the  essci 
Judaism  and  was  its  shield  and  buckler  in  its  lifelong  a 
with  the  varying  forms  of  heathenism.  From  the  verj 
the  God  of  Judaism  declared  war  against  them  all,  whetJ 

^.  *  Jcr.  X,  ( 1 ;  i6  uid  lo. 
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pedsl  time  the  prevailing  lorm  was  the  worship  of  many 
or  the  worship  of  God  in  the  shape  of  man,  the  per- 
m  of  the  purity  of  God  by  sensual  concepts,  or  the  di- 
i  of  His  unity  into  different  parts  or  personalities.  The 
adic  saying  is  most  striking:  "From  Siaai,  the  Mount 
/eUtion  of  the  only  God,  there  came  forth  Sinah,  the 
ity  of  the  nations  toward  the  Jew  as  the  banner-bearer 
t  ptire  idea  of  God."  '  Just  as  day  and  night  form  a 
al  contrast,  divinely  ordained,  so  do  the  monotheism  of 
and  the  polytheism  of  the  nations  constitute  a  spiritual 
ut  which  can  never  be  recondlefl. 
The  pagan  gods,  and  to  some  extent  the  tritme  God  of 
Ihristian  Church,  semi-pagan  in  origin  also,  are  the  out^ 
of  the  human  spirit's  going  astray  in  its  search  for  God. 
id  of  leading  man  upwards  to  an  idea!  which  will  encom- 
il  material  and  moral  life  and  lift  it  to  the  highest  stage  of 
ss,  paganism  led  to  depravity  and  discord.  The  un- 
log  zeal  displayed  by  prophet  and  law-giver  against 
xy  had  its  chief  cause  in  the  immoral  and  inhuman  prac- 
of  the  pagan  nations  —  Canaan,  Egypt,  Assyria,  and 
Ion  —  in  the  worship  of  their  deities.'  The  deification  of 
uves  of  nature  brutalized  the  moral  sense  of  the  pagan 
i;  no  vice  seemed  too  horrible,  no  sacrifice  too  atrocious 
lieir  cults.  Baal,  or  Moloch,  the  god  of  heaven,  de- 
led in  times  of  distress  the  sacrifice  of  a  son  by  the 
r.  .\st3rte,  the  goddess  of  fecundity,  required  the 
owing"  of  life's  origin,  and  this  was  done  by  the  most 
)le  of  sexual  orgies.  Such  abominations  exerted  their  sc- 
ive  influence  upon  the  shepherd  tribes  of  Israel  in  their 
home  in  Canaan,  and  thus  aroused  the  fiercest  indignation 
Tophet  and  law-giver,  who  hurled  their  vials  of  wrath 
tut  those  shocking  rites,  those  lewd  idols,  and  those  who 

■  stub.  So  b. 

•t«v.XVni,3,i7f-;  Num.XXV,3-«i  Hoa.  IV,  to;  V,4- 
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"whored  after  them."  ^     If  Israel  was  to  be  trained  tO: 
the  priest  people  of  the  Only  One  in  such  an  cnvironiD' 
tolerance  of  such  practices  was  out  of  the  question.     Th 
the  Sinaiticlaw  God  is  spoken  of  as  "the  jealous  God"  ' 
punishes  unrelentingly  every  \noIation  of  His  laws  of  pud 
and  holiness.  I 

4.  The  same  sharp  contrast  of  Jewish  ethical  and  spirit 
monotheism  remained  also  when  it  came  in  contact  with 
Grseco-Syrian  and  Roman  culture.  Here,  too,  the  my 
and  customs  of  the  cult  and  the  popular  religion  ofTendcd 
their  gross  sensuality  the  chaste  spirit  of  the  Jewish  peo| 
Indeed,  these  were  all  the  more  dangerous  to  the  purity 
social  life,  as  they  were  garbed  with  the  alluring  beauty 
art  and  philosophy.*  The  Jew  then  felt  all  the  more 
imperative  duty  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  betw 
Judaism  with  its  chaste  and  imageless  worship  and  the 
civious,  immoral  life  of  paganism. 

5.  This  wide  gulf  which  yawned  between  Israel's  One 
holy  God  and  the  divinities  of  the  nations  was  not  bi 
over  by  the  Christian  Church  when  it  appeared  on  the  s 
of  history  and  obtained  world-dominion.     For  Chris 
in  its  turn  succeeded  by  again  dragging  the  Deity  into 
world  of  the  senses,  adopting  the  pagan  myths  of  the 
and  death  of  the  gods,  and  sanctioning  image  worship. 
this  way  it  actually  created  a  Christian  plurality  of  godsj 
place  of  the  Grasco- Roman  pantheon;  indeed,  it  present 
divine  family  after  the  model  of  the  Egvptian  and  Babyloii 
religions,*  and  thus  pushed  the  evcr-li\ing  God  and  Fathen 
mankind  into  the  background.    This  tendency  has  never  bi 

'Num.  XV,  jc;  Ex.  XXDI.  34;  Deat.  XX,  18;  Ssnh.  Xn,  j;  X,4 
Ab.ZBr.n-IV;  S«nli.io6a:  "Israel's  Cod  hates  lewdness." 

i  Er.  XX,  s ;  Dcut.  IV,  14 ;  VI.  15. 

•ScePhilo:  Dc  HununiUitc;  DoclluiKer :  Beidentkum  u.  Jttdt>tthiim,i 
700  r. ;  I.  H.  VVein :  Dor  Dor  vie  DwaklO,  Q,  19  f . 

*  See  J.  E.,  art.  Ouittiuity. 
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ed  away,  even  by  the  attempts  of  certain  higb-minded 
among  the  Church  fathers.    Judaism,  howe\'er,  in- 
as  ever,  upon  the  words  of  the  Decalogue  which  con- 
all  attempts  to  depict  the  Deity  in  human  or  sensual 
t.  and  through  all  its  teachings  there  is  echoed  (orth  the 
B  of  Him  who  s]K)kc  through  the  seer  of  lite  Exile :    "  I 
Ihe  I*ord,  that  is  My  name,  and  My  glory  will  I  not  give 
Dother,  neither  My  praise  to  graven  images."  ' 

When  Moses  came  to  Pharaoh  saving,  "Thus  speaketh 

FH  the  God  of  Israel,  send  off  My  people  that  they  may 

e  Me,"  Pharaoh  —  so  the  Midrash  tells  —  took  his  list 

leities  to  hand,  looked  it  over,  and  said,  "Behold,  here  are 

imeratcd  the  gods  of  the  nations,  but  I  cannot  find  thy  God 

IRig  them."    To  this  Moses  replied,  *"A11  the  gods  known 

I  faznitiar  to  Uice  are  mortul,  as  tliou  art ;   they  die,  and 

Ir  tomb  is  shown.    The  God  of  Israel  has  nothing  in  com- 

with  them.     He  is  the  living,  true,  and  eternal  God  vfho 

heaven  and  earth  ;  no  peoplecan  withstand  His  wrath."' 

passage  states  strikingly  the  difference  between  the  God 

ndaism  and  the  gods  of  heathendom.    The  latter  are  but 

powers  of  nature,  and  being  parts  of  the  world,  them- 

at  one  with  nature,  they  are  subject  to  the  power  of 

and  fate.     Israel's  God  is  enthroned  above  the  world 

its  moral  and  si>iritual  Ruler,  the  only  Being  whom  we  can 

iceive  as  ;iclf-cxistcnt,  as  indivisible  as  truth  itself. 

J.   As  long  as  the  pagan  conception  prevailed,  by  which 

ft  world  was  divided  into  many  di\'ine  powers,  there  could 

ino  conception  of  the  idea  of  a  moral  government  of  the  uni- 

irse,  of  an  aJl-encompassing  purpose  of  life.     Consequently 

I  *  In.  XI.n,  8.  Scripture  alwayi  cmphiulzcs  the  contrast  between  Israel's 
j|ri  and  the  beatlwD  gods.  Sec  Ex.  XII.  ii;  XV.  it:  XVIU,  ii;  lltrut. 
L  V;  aiao  in  tbe  prophets,  lu.  XL;  .XLJV,  g;  Jer.  X;  an4  the  Psalms, 
spilf  CXV,  CXXXV'.    Absolute  monothcUni  w«s  a  slow  i^wth  from  this 

•SaE±.R.  V.  i8. 
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the  great  thinkers  and  moralists  of  heathendom  were  fi 
to  deny  the  deities,  before  they  could  assert  either  the  unit; 
the  cosmos  or  a  design  in  life.    On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
cisely  this  recognition  of  the  moral  nature  of  God,  as  manifest' 
both  in  human  life  and  in  the  cosmic  sphere,  which  brought 
the  Jewish  prophets  and  sages  to  their  pure  monotheism, 
which  they  will  ultimately  be  mcl  by  the  great  thinkeis 
all  lands  and  ages.    The  unity  of  God  brings  harmony 
the  intellectual  and  moral  world ;  the  division  of  the  e< 
into  different  powers  or  personalities  leads  to  discord 
spiritual  bondage.     Such  is  the  lesson  of  history,  that  in 
theism,  dualism,  or  trinitarianism  one  of  the  powers  mi 
necessarily  limit  or  obscure  another.    In  this  manner 
Christian  Trinity  led  mankind  in  many  ways  to  the  IoW( 
of  the  supreme  standard  of  truth,  to  an  infringement  on  just 
and  to  inhumanity  to  other  creeds,  and  therefore  Jud 
could  regard  it  only  as  a  compromise  with  heathenism. 

8.  Judaism  assumed,  then,  toward  paganism  an  attitui 
of  rigid  exclusion  and  opposition  which  cotJd  easily  be 
for  hostility.  This  prevailed  especially  in  the  legal  sysli 
of  the  Bible  and  the  rabbis,  and  was  intended  primarily 
guard  the  monotheistic  belief  from  pagan  pollution  and 
keep  it  intact.  Neither  in  the  Deuteronomic  law  nor  in  tbi 
late  codes  of  Maimonides  and  Joseph  Caro  is  there  any  tol- 
eration for  idolatrous  practices,  for  instruments  of  idol-wor- 
ship, or  for  idolaters.'  This  attitude  gave  the  enemies  of 
the  Jew  sufficient  occasion  for  speaking  of  the  Jewish  God 
hating  the  world,  as  if  only  national  conceit  underlay  the 
earnest  rigor  of  Jewish  monotheism. 

9.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  the  time  of  the  prophets  Juda- 
ism has  had  no  national  God  in  any  exclusive  sense.  While 
the  Law  insists  upon  the  exclusive  worship  of  the  one  God  1^ 

•Dttit.  Vn.  XVn.  if.;  XX.  16;  Maimonides:  B.  Akkum,  H-VQ; 
Mdaltim,Vl,A;  Vtmk  Dtak,  CXll-XL\111. 
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Israel,  the  narratives  of  the  beginnings  in  the  Bible  have  a 

diScTcnt    tenor.     They  take  the  lofty  standpoint  that  the 

heathen    world,  while  worshiping  its  many  divinities,  had 

nerdy  lost  sight  of  the  true  God  after  whom  the  heart  ever 

fanes  and  searches.    This  implies  that  a  kernel  of  true  piety 

mdorlics  all  the  error  and  delusion  of  paganism,  which, 

rightly  guided,  will  lead  back  to  the  God  from  whom  mankind 

lad  strayed.    The  Godhead,  dinded  into  gods  —  as  is  hinted 

nrcn  in  the  Biblical  name.  Elohim  —  must  again  become  the 

One  God  of  humanity.    Thus  the  Jew  holds  that  all  worship 

foreshadows  tlie  search  for  the  true  God.  and  that  all  hu- 

Bianity  shall  at  one  time  acknowledge  Him  for  whom  they 

have  so  long  been  searching.    Surely  the  Psalms  express,  not 

national    narrowness,    but    ardent   love  for   humanity   when 

they  hail  the  God  of  Israel,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 

as  the  world's  great  King,  and  tell  how  He  wilt  judge  the 

rtation.s  in  justice,  while  the  gods  of  the  nations  will  be  rejected 

^m  "vanities."  '     Nor  does  the  di%'ine  service  of  the  Jew  bear 

^■c  stamp  of  clannishness.     For  more   than  two   thousand 

Man  the  central  point  in  the  S^-nagogue  liturgy  every  morn- 

nig  and  evening  has  been  the  battle-cry,  "Hear,  0  L-irael,  the 

Xon)  our  God,  the  Lord  is  One."    And  so  docs  the  conclusion 

pf  e\'ery  service,  the  Alenu,  the  solemn  pra5'er  of  adoration, 

voice  the  grand  hope  of  the  Jew  for  the  future,  that  the  time 

may  speedily  come  when  "before  the  kingdom  of  Almighty 

all  idolatry  shall  vanish,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 

JVC  that  unto  Htm  alone  every  knee  must  bend,  and  all 

recognize  Him  alone  as  God  and  King." ' 

» P>.  xcvi-xctx. 

'Sec  Singcr'i  i'myerbook,  p.  76-77,  lad  J.  £.,  art.  AJeau. 
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1.  Primitive  men  attached  much  importance  to  name 
for  to  them  the  name  of  a  thing  indicated  its  nature, 
through  the  name  one  could  obtain  mastery  over  the  thing  i 
person  named.  Accordingly,  the  name  of  God  was  co: 
sidcred  to  be  the  manifestation  of  His  being;  by  invoking 
man  could  obtain  some  of  His  power;  and  the  place  whei 
that  name  was  called  became  the  scat  of  His  presence.  Then 
fore  the  name  must  be  treated  with  the  same  rcvcrcatial  a' 
as  the  Deity  Himself.  None  dare  approach  the  Deity, 
misuse  the  Name.  The  pious  soul  realized  the  nearness 
the  Deity  in  hearing  His  name  pronounced.  Finally,  tl 
different  names  of  God  reflect  the  diiTcrent  conceptions 
Him  which  were  held  in  various  periods.' 

2.  The  Semites  were  not  like  the  Aryan  nations,  who  be 
held  the  essence  of  their  gods  in  the  phenomena  of  nature  su 
as  light,  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning,  —  and  gave  them  coi 
responding  names  and  titles.  The  more  intense  religio 
emotionalism  of  the  Semites  *  perceived  the  Godhead  rathi 
as  a  power  working  from  within,  and  accordingly  gave  it  3UC 
names  as  Et  ("the  Mighty  One"),  Ehha  or  Pahad  ("tl 
Awful  One"),  or  Baai  ("the  Master").  EloHm.  the  plun 
form  of  EJoka,  denoted  originally  the  godhead  as  divided  int 
a  number  of  gods  or  godly  beings,  that  is,  polytheism.    When 

'  See  Clicyne'*  Diet.  BJbl..  art.  Name  and  Names  with  Dibliof:nH)hy;  Jacob: 
ImNamenCctles;  Hdltnucll^r, /hi  StitnenJrsu,  11)03, p.  *4~*S-  The  .VdiHit  lo* 
thcUrdoccursLc\-.XXIV.ii,i6;  Deut.XXVni.s3:  Gdgcr,  t'NfArift.  j6i  (. 

'Sec  Itxuilisfitii,  5(»^.  I.  5nR.  RriifunueMfA..  t.  47;  1771  Robinson  Smith: 
Religion  0/  Ike  Semites;   Mu    Mueller,  C**>*  from  a  German  Workshop,  1, 
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ns  applied  to  God,  however,  it  was  generally  understood 
a  witiy,  referring  to  one  undivided  Godhead,  for  Scrip- 
C  r^arded  monotheism  as  original  with  mankind.  While 
I  view  is  contradicted  by  the  science  of  comparative  re- 
Bo,  still  the  ideal  conception  oi  religion,  based  on  the 
rersaJ  consdousness  of  God,  postulates  one  God  who  is 
aim  of  all  human  searching,  a  fact  which  the  term  Heno- 
bm  fails  to  recognize.' 

,  For  the  patriarchal  age,  the  preliroiQar>-  stage  In  the 
elofHnent  of  the  Jewish  God-idea,  Scripture  gives  a  special 
K  lor  God,  El  Sliaddai  —  "  i\ic  Almighty  God."  This 
ttably  has  a  relation  to  Sliod.  "storm"  or  "ha\-cic"  and 
stTUCtion,"  but  was  interpreted  as  supreme  Ruler  over  the 
Hial  fjowers.'  The  name  by  which  God  revealed  Himself 
Hoses  and  the  prophets  as  the  God  of  the  covenant  with 
el  b  JHVH  (Jahvch).  This  name  is  inseparably  con- 
tcd  with  the  religious  development  of  Judaism  in  all  its 
bcsa  and  depth.     During  the  period  of  the  Second  Temple 

name  was  declared  too  sacred  for  utterance,  except  by 
priests  in  certain  parts  of  the  serWce,  and  for  mysterious 

by  specially  initiated  saints.  Instead.  Adonai  —  "  \ixK 
d*'  —  was  substituted  for  it  in  the  Biblical  reading,  a 
^  which  has  continued  for  over  two  thousand  years. 
!  meaning  of  the  name  in  pre-Mosaic  times  may  be  inferred 
D  the  fier>'  storms  which  accompanied  each  thcophany  in 

various  Scriptural  passages,  as  well  as  from  the  root 
ll^   which  means   "throw  down"   and   "overthrow."' 

Sn  J.  C.  irt.  God.  Comp.  also  Encyci.  of  Religion  acrl  l^ihin,  <ut.  God. 
dtive  ud  Biblical ;  Mame  of  God,  Jetrtah. 

Geo.  X\n,  Hi  Ex.  VI,  J,  ud  commcntat»re ;  Ccn.  R.  XL VI.  The 
t  of  Job,  wbercthcnamc5Ai)ddaJi>coiutJiatlyuserI,  rdert  to  riic  patriarchil 

Ex.  in,  t4.  and  comoKBUton,  cfpcc.  Oillmann.  Comp.  att.  Jofawcb  in 
iKnIeacyc.aad  Chcjne't  Diet.  Bible, ait.  iiames,%  109  0.,  where dUTerent 
polfigka  an  gnto. 
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To  the  prophets,  however,  the  God  of  Sinai,  enthroned  amifl 
douds  of  storm  and  hre,  moving  before  His  people  in  wh 
and  peace,  appeared  rather  as  the  God  of  the  Covenant,  witH 
out  image  or  form,  unapproachable  in  His  holiness.  As  OM 
original  meaning  of  JHVH  had  become  uninlelHgible.  tlufl 
interpreted  the  name  as  "the  ever  present  One,"  in  the  scnM 
of  Ehyeh  asher  Ekych,  "I  shall  be  whatever  (or  wherever)  fl 
am  to  be  "  ;  that  is,  "  I  am  ever  ready  to  help."  Thus  spoka 
God  to  Moses  in  revealing  His  name  to  Mm  at  the  burniin 
bush,*  J 

4.  The  prophetic  gem'us  penetrated  more  and  more  inCl 
the  nature  of  God,  recognizing  Him  as  the  Power  who  rulJ 
in  justice,  mercy,  and  holiness.  This  process  brought  thofl 
to  identify  JHVH,  the  God  of  the  covenant,  with  the  Onl 
and  only  God  who  ON^etlooks  all  the  world  from  his  beavcnM 
habitation,  and  gives  it  plan  and  purpose.  At  the  same  tinw 
all  the  prophets  revert  to  the  covenant  on  Sinai  in  order  til 
proclaim  Israel  as  the  herald  and  witness  of  God  among  tn 
nations.  In  fact,  the  God  of  the  covenant  proclaimed  H9 
universality  at  the  very  beginning,  in  the  introduction  to  td 
Decalogue;  "Ye  shall  be  Mine  own  peculiar  possession  frad 
among  all  peoples,  for  all  the  earth  is  Mine.  And  ye  slufl 
be  unto  Me  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  nation."*  9 
other  words,  —  you  have  the  special  task  of  mediator  amoal 
the  nations,  all  of  which  are  under  My  dominion.  I 

5.  In  the  Wisdom  literature  and  the  Psalms  the  God  m 
the  covenant  is  subordinated  to  the  universality  of  JITNTI  ai 
Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world.  In  a  number  of  the  Psalms 
and  in  some  later  writings  the  ver)'  name  JH\TH  was  avoided 
probably  on  account  of  its  particularistic  tinge.  It  wn 
surrounded  more  and  more  with  a  certain  mj-stery.  Instead, 
God  as  the  "Lord"  is  impressed  on  the  consciousness  and 
adoration  of  men,  in  all  His  sublimity  and  in  absolute  ui 

*£z.in,t4.  *Ex.XIX.5.6. 
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"Name"  condnucs  its  separate  enstcnce  only  in  the 
lore.  The  name  Jthmah,  however,  has  no  place  what- 
ancf  in  Judaism.  It  is  due  simply  to  a  misreading  of  the 
wrel  signs  that  refer  to  the  word  Adtmai,  and  has  been 
enoeotisly  adopted  in  the  Christian  Uteiature  since  the 
bcstnning  of  the  sixteenth  century.' 

6.  Perhaps  the  most  important  process  o[  spiritualizatlon 
■liich  the  idea  of  God  underwent  in  the  minds  of  the  Jewish 
^H^le  was  made  when  the  name  JH\'H  as  the  proper  name  of 
Ae  God  of  the  covenant  was  given  up  and  replaced  by  Adtmai 
—  "the  Lord."    As  long  as  the  Ood  of  Israel,  like  other 
ddties,  had  His  proper  name,  be  was  practically  one  of  them, 
bvever  superior  in  moral  worth.    As  soon  as  He  became 
Lord,  that  is,  the  only  real  God  over  all  the  world,  a  dis- 
ive   pr(^>cr   noun   was  out   of   place.    Henceforth   the 
was  invested  with  a  mysterious  and  magic  character. 
It*T"''  ineffable,  at  least  to  the  people  at  large,  and  its 
tlon  sinful,  except  by  the  priesbt  in  tlie  liturgy-. 
fact,  the  law  was  interpreted  so  as  directly  to  forbid  this 
iCC.'    Thus  JHVH  is  no  longer  the  national  God  of 
:l.     The  Talmud  guards  against  the  very  suspicion  of  a 
!adaized  God  "  by  insisting  Uiat  cvorj-  benediction  to  Htm  as 
the  Lord"  must  add  "  King  of  the  Universe"  rather  than 
formula  of  the  Psalms,  "God  of  Israel."  ' 
7-  The  Midrash  makes  a  significant  comment  on  the  words 
ihc  Shema :   "Why  do  the  words,  'the  Lord  is  our  God' 
le  the  words,  'the  Lord  is  One'?    Does  not  the  par- 
ol the  former  conflict  with  the  universalism  of  the 
sentence  ?    No.     The  former  expresses  the  idea  that  the 
B  'our  God '  just  so  far  as  His  name  is  more  intertwined 

'  Sn  ProL  Eoc.,  vt.  Jalivcb,  p.  530 1. 

'Sit  J.  E.,  Mt.  Adomi;  Boussct.  I.  c.  352  t. 

*Ser.  40  b.    Oa  the  kDeged  "Juduttmng  Att  Cottcsbegriafs,''  •^  Weber, 
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with  our  history  than  with  that  of  any  other  nation,  acd 
that  we  have  the  greater  obligation  as  His  chosen  peopH 
Wherever  Scripture  speaks  ol  the  God  of  Israel,  it  does  am 
intend  to  limit  Him  as  the  xmiversal  God,  but  to  emphasis 
Israel's  spedai  duty  as  His  priest- people."  ^  I 

8.  Likewise  is  the  liturgical  name  "God  of  our  fathnM 
far  from  toeing  a  nationalistic  limitation.  On  the  conlraijl 
the  rabbis  single  out  Abraham  as  the  missionary,  the  hcrafl 
of  monotheism  in  its  march  to  world-conquest.  For  his  am 
of  the  term,  "the  God  of  heaven  and  the  God  of  the  earth '^ 
they  oflfer  a  characteristic  explanation:  "Before  AbrahaH 
came,  the  people  worshiped  only  the  God  of  heaven,  bd 
Abraham  by  winning  them'  for  his  God  brought  Him  doM 
and  made  Him  also  the  God  of  the  earth."  ^  I 

g.  Reverence  for  the  Deity  caused  the  Jew  to  avoid  om 
only  the  utterance  of  the  holy  Name  itself,  but  even  the  coH 
raon   use  of   its   substitute   Adonat.    Therefore  still   oth 
synon>'Tns  were  introduced,  such  as  "Master  of  the  univcrx; 
"the  Holy  One.  blessed  be  He,*'  "the  Merciful  One."  "U 
Omnipotence"  {ka  Geburah),^  "King  of  the  kings  of  kings 
(under  Persian  influence — as  the  Perwan  ruler  called  himsc 
the  King  of  Kings)  ;*  and  in  Hasidean  circles  it  became  cul 
tomary  to  invoke  God  as  "our  Father"  and  "our  Fatbe 
in  heaven." '    The  rather  strange  appellations   for  God 
"Heaven"  '  and   (dwelling)  "Place"  {ha  Makom)  seem  ti 
originate  in  certain  formulas  of   the  oath.    In   the  latte 
name  tlie  rabbis  even  found  hints  of  God's  omnipresence 
"As  .space  — ^  Makom  —  encompasses  all  things,  so  does  Go 
encompass  the  world  instead  of  being  encompassed  by  it." 

'  Sifrt  to  Deut,  VI.  4.  » G«n.  XXTV.  3.  '  Gen.  R.  XXIV,  5. 

•  Shftb.  87  a.  8q  b;  Met  Yiihro  IV.  *  See  J.  E.,  ari.  Menu. 

•  S«f  J.  E.,  art.  Abha  and  Namu  of  God;  Weber,  I.  c,  148  f.;  Bouwet,! 
JS&-36t;  ScbecIiteT:  Aiptctt,  11,  ii-a6. 

'  See  J.  E.,  art.  Heaven ;  Levy,  W.  B. :  "Shaina>-i[n." 

>  Sec  Pes.  X,  s ;  Ber.  16  b;  Ab.  Z«r.  40  b;  Gcd.  R.  LXVm,  9,  nfeni 
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^Jthe  rabbis  early  read  a  ibcological  meaning  into  the 
^HbHVH  and  Eiahim,  taking  the  former  as  the 
I^Kn&utc  of  mercy  and  the  latter  as  that  of  justice} 
tneral,  however,  the  former  name  was  explained  ety- 
pcatly  as  signifying  eternity,  "He  who  is,  who  was,  and 
shall  be."  Philo  shows  familiarity  with  the  two  attri- 
of  justice  and  mercy,  but  he  and  other  Alexandrian 
rs  ejqjlained  JHV'H  and  Ehyeh  metaphj-sically,  and 
jingly  called  God,  "the  One  who  is,"  that  is,  the  Source 
existence.  Both  conceptions  still  influence  Jewish  exe- 
and  account  for  the  tenn  "the  Eternal"  sometimes 
for  "the  Lord." 

,  XXVai,  II  UMl  Ei.  XXXIII,  3i;  P.  d.  R.  EI.  XXXV;  P».  Rxb. 
eocnp.  LXX,  Ex.  XXIV.  to;  m«  abo  Sicgfritd:  Phih,  p.  ioi,  104. 
chcditer,  I.  C^  36, 34.  The  psMaac  in  ^f^ki1lA  on  Ex.  XVIt,  7,  which 
fakdm  to  Um-  Sanhcdrin  (after  Dcut.  XVII,  H},  aerms  or)ginall;y  to  have 
n*1in*'  note  bdonKinK  to  Hi.  XXt,  13,  where  Matom  i»  the  equivalent 
lOT,  a  plaor  vS  rrfuge,  »nd  put  hen-  at  tJie  wKiiifj  \tUcc  by  s»  error;  — 
Schecbter,  I.  c.  37  note  1,  Itousact  (p.  591)  thinks  that  ka  Stai&m 
i  b  PcnUo.  where  both  space  »nd  time  were  deified.  S«  Spiegel : 
kes  AUtrlkum.  II,  15  f. 

iGciL  R.  Xn,  is;  XXX,  31  T&rgum  lo  Psalm  LVI,  11 ;  comp.  PbflQ, 
SJegtried.  L  c,  103, 113. 
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CHAPTER  XI 
The  Existence  or  God 

I.  For  the  religious  consciousness,  God  is  not  to  be 
onstrated  by  argument,  but  is  a  fact  of  inner  and  outer  eif!9 
perience.  Whatever  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  cosmoi^ 
may  be  according  to  natural  science,  the  soul  of  man  folloil#M 
its  natural  bent,  as  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  to  look  throu^V 
nature  to  the  Maker,  Ordainer,  and  Ruler  of  all  things, 
uses  the  manifold  world  of  nature  only  as  His  work, 
and  who  rules  it  in  freedom  as  its  sovereign  Master. 
entire  cosmic  life  points  to  a  Supreme  Being  from  wb 
all  existence  must  have  arisen,  and  without  whom  life 
process  would  be  impossible.  Still  even  this  mode  of  thougl 
is  influenced  and  determined  by  the  prevalent  monotb 
conceptions. 

Far  more  original  and  potent  in  man  is  the  feeling  of  lin 
tation  and  dependency.    This  brings  him  to  bow  down  befoi 
a  higher  Power,  at  first  in  fear  and  trembling,  but  later  i 
holy  awe  and  reverence.    As  soon  as  man  attains  seli-coa 
sciousness  and  his  will  acquires  purpose,  he  encounters  a  wi 
stronger  than  his  own,  with  which  he  often  comes  into  confliclj 
and  before  which  he  must  frequently  yield.    Thus  he  become 
conscious  of  duty  —  of  what  he  ought  and  ought  not  to  do 
This  is  not,  like  earlier  limitations,  purely  physical  an 
working  from  without ;  it  is  moral  and  operates  from  within 
It  b  the  sense  of  duty,  or,  as  wc  call  it,  conscience,  the  sens* 
of  nght  and  wrong.    This  awakened  very  early  in  the  racc^ 
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Bud  through  it  God's  voice  bis  been  perceived  eva  since  the 
days  of  Adam  and  of  Cain.' 

2.  According  to  Scripture,  man  in  his  natural  state  pos- 
sesses the  certainty  of  God's  existence  through  such  inner 
experience.    Therefore  the  Bible  contains  no  command  to 

.  Wmm  in  God,  nor  any  logical  ilemonstraiion  of  His  existence. 

I  Both  the  Creation  stories  and  those  of  the  beginnings  of  man- 
kind assume  as  undisputed  the  existence  of  Cod  as  the  Cre- 
ator and  Judge  of  the  world.  Arguments  appealing  to  reason 
were  resorted  to  only  in  competition  ijvith  idoIatr>',  as  in  Deu- 
teronomy, Jeremiah,  and  Deutero-Isaiah,  and  subsequently 
by  the  Haggadists  in  legends  such  as  those  about  Abraham.. 
Nor  docs  the  Bible  consider  any  who  deny  the  existence  of 
God;*  only  much  later,  in  the  Talmud,  do  we  hear  of  those 
who  "deny  the  fundamental  principle"  of  the  faith.  The 
doubt  C3c])resse<i  in  Job,  Koheleth,  and  certain  of  the  Psalms, 
concerns  rather  tJie  justice  of  God  tlian  His  existence.  True, 
Jeremiah  and  the  Psalms'  mention  some  who  say  "There  is 
DO  God/'  but  these  arc  not  atheists  in  our  sense  of  the  word ; 
they  are  the  impious  who  deny  the  moral  order  of  life  by  word 
or  deed.  It  is  the  \-ilIain  (IVaial), not  the  "fool"  who  "says  in 
hb  heart,  there  is  no  God."  Even  the  Talmud  does  not  mean 
the  real  atheist  when  speaking  of  "the  denier  of  the  fiinda- 
mentaJ  principle,"  but  the  man  who  says,  "There  is  neither 
a  judgment  nor  a  Judge  above  and  beyond."  *  In  other  words, 
ihr  "denier"  is  the  same  as  the  Epicurean  (Apicoros),  who 
refuses  to  recognize  the  moral  government  of  the   world.' 

3.  After  the  downfall  of  the  nation  and  Temple,  the  situ- 
ation changed  through  the  contemptuous  question  of  the 

I  MeupJiyticft]  proof*  for  God'a  exui«nce  hnve  b«en  outUved  since  Kiot. 
Cod  11  the  poatulaie  gf  aan\  monl  consclousncu.    Sec  R&uwcnhoff,  I.  c,  256- 

3sr- 

*  Sec  ut.  Atbcism,  ta  J.  E.  aod  in  Enc.  RcU,  and  EtHcs,  U,  18  U 

»JM.  V.  13;  falTaX,^;  XIV,  i;  LUl,  i. 

'  B.  B.  16  b;  Tug.  to  Ccs.  IV,  8.  *  Sec  abcvc,  CbapUi  IV,  5. 
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nations,  "Where  is  your   God?"    Then  tie  necess 
came  evident  of  proving  that  the  Ruler  ol  nations  st 
dominion  over  the  world,  and  that  His  wondrous 
were  shown  more  than  ever  before  Uirough  die  fact  of 
preservation  in  captivity.     This  is  the  substance  of 
dresses  of  the  great  seer  of  tlie  Exile  In  chapters  XL 
of  Isaiah,  in  which  he  ejcposes  the  gods  of  heathen 
everlasting  scorn,  more  than  any  other  prophet  be 
afterward.     He  declares  these  deities  to  be  vanity  and 
but  proclaims  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  as  the  Lord  of  1 
verse.    He  hath  "  meted  out  the  heavens  with  the  spa 
"  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hiljs  in  a  bi 
Before  Him  "  the  nations  are  as  a  drop  of  the  bucke 
"tie  inhabitants  of  the  earth  as  grasshoppers."     "He  I 
out  the  hosts  of  the  stars  by  number,  and  calleth  thcr 
name,"  "He  hath  assigned  to  the  generations  of  m< 
lot  from  iJie  beginning,  and  knoweth  at  the  beginnir 
will  be  their  end." '    Measured  by  such  passages  as  tt 
such  as  Psabns  VIH,  XXIV,  XXXIH,  CIV,  and  CX 
where  God  is  felt  as  a  living  power,  all  phjlosophia 
ments  about  His  existence  suem  to  be  strange  fires  on  t 
of  religion.     The  believer  can  do  without  them,  and 
believer  will  hardly  be  convinced  by  them. 

4.  Upon  the  contact  of  the  Jew  with  Greek  phi 
doubt  arose  in  many  minds,  and  belief  entered  into 
with  reason.  But  even  then,  the  defense  of  the  fa 
still  carried  on  by  reasoning  along  the  lines  of  comjnoi 
Thus  the  regularity  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  — 
shiped  by  the  pagans  as  deities  —  was  considered  a  j 
God's  omnipotence  and  rule  of  the  universe,  a  proo 
the  legend  ascribes  to  Abraham  in  his  controven 
Nimrod.'    In  like  manner,  the  apocrj-phal  Book  of  W 

■  lu.  XL,  17-2$;  XLVI,  10.  ■  S«e  Bmiuet,  1.  C,  app 

*  Sec  J.  E..  AIL  AbnhuD.  *  Ol  XHI. 
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■  that  tnie  wisdom,  as  opposed  to  the  folly  of  heatheni&in, 
Ito  ttaatm  from  the  vmble  to  the  Invisible  One,  and  from 
(DBDOS,  the  great  work  of  art,  to  the  Supreme  Artificer." 
PhUo  was  the  first  who  tried  to  refute  the  "athdstic" 
ft  of  materialists  and  pantheists  by  adducing  proofs  of 

I  existence  from  nature  and  the  human  intellect.  In 
fanna  he  pointed  out  order  as  evidence  of  the  wisdom 
i&pag  the  cosmos,  and  in  the  latter  the  power  of  self- 
IMmation  as  shadowing  forth  a  universal  mind  which 
msaes  the  entire  universe.'  Still,  with  his  mystical 
ftde,  Phtlu  realized  that  the  chief  knowledge  of  God  is 
0^  intuition,  by  the  inner  experience  of  the  soul. 

Two  proofs  taken  from  nature  owe  their  origin  to 
tk  philosophy.  Anaxagoras  and  Socrates,  from  their 
■y  of  design  in  nature,  deduced  that  there  is  a  universal 
%eDce  workmg  for  higher  aims  and  purposes.  This  so- 
il kteoiogitai  proof,  as  worked  out  in  detail  by  Plato, 
tbe  unfailing  reliance  of  subsequent  philosophers  and 
bpans.'  Plato  and  Aristotle,  moreover,  from  the 
bnious  motion  of  all  matter,  inferred  a  prime  cause,  an 
DVed  mover.  This  is  the  soolled  cosnwlogical  proof, 
by  different  schools  in  varying  forms.'  It  occupies  the 
KSt  place  in  the  systems  of  the  Arabic  Aristotelians, 
onequently  is  dominant  among  the  Jewish  philosophers. 
Christian    scholastics,   and   in  the  modern  philosophic 

II  tlown  to  Kant.  It  is  based  upon  the  old  principle 
isidty,  and  therefore  takes  the  mutability  and  relativity 

beings  in  the  cosmos  as  evidence  of  a  Being  that  is 
table,  tmconditioned,  and  absolutely  necessary,  causa 
w  prime  cause  of  all  existence. 

b:  De  SoBUuis,  t.  4J.  m;   Z^a .   D.  PkBimpUt  i.  Cri^hm.  m^ 

-.;  Vnmatmd :  PkUo  /ud«ta,  U,  4-5. 

:  D.  F.  Stnuv:  Ckrit^.  CJm««m>irV<,  I,  i^fX^:  Wtodelbud:  fffK. 
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7.  The  Mohanunetlan  theologians  added  a  new  element 
the  discussion.  In  their  endeavor  to  prove  that  the  wort 
is  the  work  of  a  Creator,  they  pointed  as  evidence  to 
multiformity  and  composite  structure,  the  contingency- 
dependency  of  the  cosmos;  thus  they  concluded  that  it  rai 
have  been  created,  and  that  its  Creator  must  necessarily 
the  one,  absolute,  and  all-detennining  cause.  This  proof 
used  also  by  Saadia  and  Bahya  ben  Joseph.'  Its  weakn< 
however,  was  exposed  by  Ibn  Sina  and  Alfarabi  among  t!i? 
Mohammedans,  and  later  by  Abraham  ibn  Daud  and  Mai- 
monides,  their  Jewish  successors  as  Aristotelians.  These 
proposed  a  substitute  argument.  From  the  fact  chat  the 
existence  of  all  cosmic  beings  is  merely  possible,  —  that  is, 
they  may  exist  and  they  may  not  exist,  —  these  thinkers  con- 
cluded that  an  absolutely  necessary  being  must  exist  as  the 
cause  and  condition  of  all  things,  and  this  absolutely  un- 
conditioned yet  all-conditioning  being  is  God,  the  One  who 
is.*  Of  course,  the  God  so  deduced  and  inferred  is  a  mere 
abstraction,  incapable  of  satisfying  the  emotional  craving  ol 
the  heart. 

8.  While  the  cosmological  proof  proceeds  from  the  tran- 
sitor>'  and  imperfect  nature  of  the  world,  the  ontchgical  proof, 
first  proposed  by  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  the  Christian  scholas- 
tic of  the  XI  century,  and  further  elaborated  by  Descartes 
and  Mendelssohn,  proceeds  from  the  human  intellect.  The 
mind  conceives  tbe  idea  of  God  as  an  absolutely  perfect  being, 
and,  as  there  can  be  no  perfection  without  existence,  the  con- 
clusion is  that  this  idea  must  necessarily  be  objectively  true. 
Then,  as  the  idea  of  God  is  innate  in  man,  God  must  neces- 
sarily exist.  —  and  for  proof  of  this  they  point  to  the  Scriptural 
verse,  "The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God," 

'  S*t  StnuM.  L  c;  Kjturnuua,  I.  c,  i-3,  58;  D.  Thtel&p^  i.  Backya,  p. 
Ill  r. :  Hiuik :  Bi$t.  Jtw.  Plat.,  p.  ja  {(.,  89  B. 

1  gfqlwmni  I.  c.,  p.  34]  f .,  451  f. ;  Huaik,  L  e^  3(8  L,  )$<  f. 
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»od  other  similar  passages.  In  its  improved  fonn,  this  ar- 
gomcnt  uses  the  human  concept  of  an  infinitely  perfect  God 
as  e\'idence,  or,  at  least,  as  postulate  that  such  a  Being  exists 
beyond  the  finite  world  of  man.' 

Another  argument,  rather  naive  in  character,  which  was 
favored  by  the  Stoics  and  adopted  by  the  Church  fathers,  is 
oiled  de  consensu  RCHlium,  and  endeavored  to  prove  the  re- 
ility  of  God's  existence  from  the  uiiiversalily  of  His  worship. 
It  speaks  well  for  the  sound  reasoning  of  the  Jewish  tliinkcni 
that  they  refused  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Mohammedans  in 
this  respect,  and  did  not  avail  themselves  of  an  argument 
which  can  be  used  just  as  easily  in  support  of  a  plurality 
of  gods.* 

9.  All  these  so-called  proofs  were  invalidated  hvTmmanuel 
Kant,  the  great  philosopher  of  Kijnigsberg,  whose  critical  in- 
qotry  into  the  human  intellect  showed  tliat  the  entire  sum  of 
our  knowledge  of  objects  and  also  of  the  formulation  of  our 
ideas  is  based  upon  our  limited  mode  of  apperception,  while 
Ihe  reality  or  essence,  "the  thing  in  itself,"  will  e\'er  remain 
beyond  our  ken.  If  this  is  true  of  physical  objects,  it  h  all 
'it  more  true  of  God,  whom  we  know  through  our  minds 
ikne  and  not  at  all  through  our  five  senses.  Accordingly, 
he  shows  that  all  the  metaphysical  arguments  have  no  basis, 
and  that  we  can  know  God's  existence  only  through  ethics, 
as  a  postulate  of  our  moral  nature.  The  inner  consciousness 
of  our  moral  obhgation,  or  duty,  implies  a  moral  order  of  life, 
Of  moral  law;  and  this,  in  ttim.  postulates  the  existence  of 
God.  the  Ruler  of  life,  who  assigns  to  each  of  us  his  task  and 
lus  destiny.* 

ID-  It  is  true  that  God  is  felt  and  worshiped  first  as  the 
supreme  power  in  the  world,  before  man  perceives  Him  as 

t  S«  D.  F.  Strauss,  L  c. ;  Windclb»nd-Tufts.  p.  k>i,  303. 
■  P.  V.  SuauM,  I.  c,  37S,  394;  Wiadelb&nd-TufU,  1.  c,  450. 
*Sec  WinddbMd-Tutta,  L  c,  549-550- 
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the  highest  ideal  of  morality.  Therefore  man  will  oe 
cease  looking  about  him  for  vestiges  of  divinity  and  for  pr 
of  his  intuitive  knowledge  of  God.  The  wondrous  or 
harmony,  and  signs  of  design  in  nature,  as  well  as  the  un[ 
of  the  reason  to  search  for  the  unity  of  all  things,  corrobor 
this  innate  belief  in  God.  Still  more  do  the  conscious 
of  duty  in  the  indiWdual  — -  conscience  ^-  and  the  progress? 
history  with  its  repeated  vindication  of  right  and  defeat; 
wrong  proclaim  to  the  beUever  unmistakably  that  the 
of  justice  reigns.  But  no  proof,  however  convincing, 
ever  bring  back  to  the  skeptic  or  unbeliever  the  God  he ! 
lost,  unless  his  pangs  of  anguish  or  the  void  within  fiO 
desolate  world  anew  with  the  vivifying  thought  of  a  lining  G« : 
II.  Among  all  the  Jewish  religious  philosophers  the  h)|A| 
est  rank  must  be  accorded  to  Jchudah  ha  Le\"i,  the  author^ 
the  Cuzari}  who  makes  the  historical  fact  of  the  divine 
ladon  the  /mmdation  of  the  Jewish  religion  and  the  chief 
timony  of  the  existence  of  God.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
alone  will  not  lead  to  God,  except  where  religious  intuit 
forms,  so  to  speak,  the  ladder  of  heaven,  leading  to  the 
of  the  unknowable.  Philosophy,  at  best,  can  only  d 
strate  the  existence  of  a  final  Cause,  or  of  a  supreme  In 
gence  working  toward  sublime  purposes ;  possibly  also  a 
government  of  the  world,  in  both  the  physical  and  the  spirit 
life.  Religion  alone,  founded  upon  divine  revelation, 
teach  man  to  find  a  God,  to  whom  he  can  appeal  in  trust 
his  moments  of  trouble  or  of  woe,  and  whose  will  he  can 
the  dictates  of  conscience  and  the  destiny  of  nations.  F 
must  serve  as  a  corrective  for  the  contents  of  revela' 
scrutinizing  and  purifj-ing,  deepening  and  spiritualizing 
anew  the  truths  received  through  intuition,  but  it  can 
be  the  final  source  of  truth. 

'  See  Kaufmum,  I.  c,  p.  213  f.,  uid,  opposed  to  hUn,  Neunuric :  If 
Bairti'i  PkUasepky,  dndniuUi,  1909.    See  also  Huaik,  I.  c,  IJ7  S- 
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.   The  same  method  must  apply  also  to  modem  thought 

research,  which  substituted  historical  methods  for  meta- 

.•sics  in  both  the  physical  and  intellectual  world,  and  which 

,vors  to  trace  tlie  origin  and  growth  of  both  objects  and 

ideas  In  accordance  with  &xed  laws.    The  process  of  evolu- 

Wpa,  our  modem  key  with  which  to  unlo(;k  the  secrets  of 

Bture,  points  most  significantly  to  a  Supreme  Power  and 

Biergy.    But  this  energy,  entering  into  the  cosmic  process  at 

its  outset,  causing  its  motion  and  its  growth,  implies  also  an 

ad,  and  thus  again  we  have  the  Supreme  Intelligence  reached 

.  tirough  a  new  ty-pe  of  teleology.'    But  all  these  conceptions, 

kowever  they  may  be  in  harmony  with  the  Jewish  behef  in 

creation  and  revelation,  can  at  best  supplement  it,  but  can 

certainly  neither  supplant  nor  be  identified  with  it. 

*  Cocnpare  C  Seligman :  Judenl/i.  u.  moderiu  AMSckauung.  T lie  philosophy 
H  It«x9ot),  which  elimiiiAtes  design  uid  purpose  from  the  cosmos  and  [ilncrs 
DcttyicsdTintotlicpiDC'CMas  LhcvilAl  urgent  of  it  iUI,  and  ihusseesfiml  inrevtr 
klbemMking,  h  pantheistic  and  un- Jewish,  and  therefore  cannot  be  consideied 
bft  ifaeology  of  Judaism.  This  docs  not  exclude  our  acccptLog  tainor  clcnicat; 
M  Us  cistern,  which  contitlns  suggestive  hints.  H.  G.  WclLs'  Gad  tht  Imitiiiie 
ImI  (Macmilbn,  1917)  ifl  Ubewise  3,  God  in  the  making,  rruM-fitadt,rM\  the 
Maker  and  Ruler  of  oua. 
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CHAPTER    Xn 

The  Essence  or  God 


1,  An  exqxiisite  Oriental  fable  tells  of  a  sage  who  had  been 
meditating  vainly  for  days  and  weeks  on  the  question.  What 
is  God?  One  day.  walking  along  the  seashore,  he  saw  some 
children  busying  themselves  by  digging  holes  in  the  sand  and 
pouring  into  them  water  from  the  sea,  '"  What  are  you  doing 
there?"  he  asked  them,  to  which  they  replied,  "We  want  to 
empty  the  sea  of  its  water."  "Oh,  you  little  fools,"  he  ex- 
claimed with  a  smile,  but  suddenly  bis  smile  vanished  in  serious 
thought.  "Am  I  not  as  foolish  as  these  children?"  he  said 
to  himself.  "How  can  I  with  my  small  brain  hope  to  grasp  the 
infinite  nature  of  God?" 

All  efforts  of  philosophy  to  define  the  essence  of  God  are 
futile.  "Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God?"  Zophar 
asks  of  his  friend  Job.'  Both  Philo  and  Maimonides  main- 
tain that  we  can  know  of  God  only  that  He  is;  we  can  never 
fathom  His  innermost  being  or  know  what  He  is.  Both  find 
this  unknowability  of  God  expressed  in  the  words  spoken  to 
Moaes:  '"If  I  withdraw  My  hand,  thou  sbalt  see  My  back 
—  that  is,  the  effects  of  God's  power  and  wisdom  —  but  My 
face  —  the  real  essence  of  God  —  thou  shalt  not  see." ' 

2.  Still,  a  divinity  void  of  all  essential  qualities  fails  to 
satisfy  the  religious  soul.  Man  demands  to  know  what  God 
is  —  at  least,  what  God  is  to  him.    In  the  first  word  of  the 

'Job XI.  r. 

»Es,XXXlII,93;  Mfcitn.;  YtsodtJuiToraliJ.S.iOi  itareJi,!,  3t  t;  Kuif. 
DoaDU,!. c.,431;  Philo:  Mutatio  Norn,.  I ;  Vlu  Mobs.I,  iS;  Leg.  AD.,  I,  99, 
tad  dsewttere.    See  J.  DniminoDd:  PJtiU  JudMtt,  U,  1S-J4. 
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D«calogue  God  speaks  through  His.  people  Israel  to  the  reli* 
poijs  conunousness  of  all  men  at  all  times,  beginning,  **  I  am 
the  Lord,  ihy  God."  This  word  /  lifts  God  at  once  above 
all  beings  and  powers  of  the  cosmos,  in  fact,  above  all  other 
ODStence,  (or  it  ejq>resses  His  unique  self-consciousness.  This 
attribute  above  all  is  possessed  by  no  being  in  the  world  of 
nature,  and  only  by  man,  who  is  the  image  of  hla  Maker. 
According  to  the  Midrash,  all  creation  was  hushed  when  the 
Lord  spoke  on  Sinai,  "/  am  the  Lord."  '  God  is  not  merely 
tbc  supreme  Being,  but  also  the  supreme  Self-consdousness. 
As  man,  in  spite  of  all  his  limitations  and  helplessness,  still 
lowers  high  above  all  his  fellow  creatures  by  virtue  of  his  free 
will  and  8elf<onscious  action,  so  God,  who  knows  no  bounds 
lo  His  wisdom  and  power,  surpasses  all  beings  and  forces  of 
the  universe,  for  He  rules  over  all  as  the  one  completely  sclf- 
consdous  Mind  and  Will.  In  both  the  visible  and  invi^ble 
He  manifests  Himself  as  the  absolutely  free  Personality, 
iral  and  spiritual,  who  allots  to  every  thing  its  existence, 
fann,  and  purpose.  For  this  reason  Scripture  calls  Him 
living  God  and  everlasting  King."  * 
3.  Judaism,  accordingly,  teaches  us  to  recognize  God, 
ive  all,  as  revealing  Himself  in  self-conscious  acLi\'ity,  as 
determining  all  that  happens  by  His  absolutely  free  will,  and 
thus  as  showing  man  how  to  walk  as  a  free  mora!  agent.  In 
telation  to  the  world,  His  work  or  workshop,  He  is  the  self- 
omscious  Master,  sa>'ing  "I  am  that  which  I  am";  in  rela- 
tion to  man,  who  is  akin  to  Him  as  a  self-conscious  rational 
and  moral  being,  He  is  the  li\-ing  Fountain  of  all  that  knowl- 
edge and  spirituality  for  which  men  long,  and  in  which  alone 
pey  may  find  contentment  and  bliss. 

Thus  the  God  of  Judaism,  the  world's  great  /  Am,  forms  a 
complete  contrast,  not  only  to  the  lifeless  powers  of  nature 
and  destiny,  which  were  worshiped   by  the  ancient  pagans, 
»Es.R.  XXIX,  It  the  dose.  'Jet- X,  w. 
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but  also  to  the  God  of  modern  paganism,  a  God  divested  of  aD 
personality  and  seU-consdousness,  such  as  He  is  conceived 
of  by  the  new  school  of  Christian  theology,  with  its  pantheistic 
tendency.  I  refer  to  the  school  of  Ritschl,  which  strives  to 
render  the  myth  of  the  man-god  philosophically  intelligible  by 
teaching  that  God  reaches  seU-coasciousness  only  in  the  per- 
fect t>'pe  of  man,  that  is,  Christ,  while  otherwise  He  is  entirely 
immanent,  one  with  the  world.  All  the  more  forcibly  does 
Jewish  monotheism  insist  upon  its  doctrine  that  God,  in  Hid 
continual  self -revelation,  is  the  supermundane  and  seU-^ 
conscious  Ruler  of  both  nature  and  history.  "I  am  the  Lord, 
that  is  My  name,  and  My  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another," 
—  so  says  the  God  of  Judaism.^ 

4-  The  Jewish  God-idea,  of  course,  had  to  go  through  laany! 
stages  of  development  before  it  reached  the  concept  of  a 
transcendental  and  spiritual  god.  It  was  necessary  first  that 
the  Decalogue  and  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  prohibit  most 
stringently  polytheism  and  every  form  of  idolatry,  and  seconii 
that  a  strictly  imagcless  worship  impress  the  people  with  thff 
idea  that  Israel's  God  was  both  invisible  and  incorporeal.' 
Yet  a  wide  step  still  inter\'ened  from  that  stage  to  the  complete 
recognition  of  God  as  a  purely  spiritual  Being,  lacking  all 
qualities  perceptible  to  the  senses,  and  not  resembling  man 
in  either  his  inner  or  his  outer  nature.  Centuries  of  gradual 
ripening  of  thought  were  still  necessary  for  the  growth  of  this 
Conception.  This  was  rendered  still  more  difficult  by  the 
Scriptural  references  to  God  in  His  actions  and  Kis  revelations, 
and  even  in  His  motives,  after  a  human  pattern.  Israel's 
sages  required  centuries  of  effort  to  remove  all  anthropo- 
morphic and  anthropopathic  notions  of  God,  and  thus  to 
derate  Him  to  the  highest  realm  of  spirituality.' 

» Isamb  XLIV.  6. 

•  CoiBp.  DillnuinB,  1.  e.,  3»6-i$S;  D.  F,  Stnius,  I.  c,  I,  S'SSSS- 

*Sm   J.    £.,    uL    AaUirDpoiiiDrphism   tund    AntliropopathUii),     Oomp* 
Sdumedlt  L  c,  1-30. 
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A  j.  ia  this  process  of  development  two  points  of  view  de- 
■Mdcoosidenition.  We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
IkktJjr  dear  distinction  which  we  make  between  the  sen- 
Wtf  and  tbe  spiritual  does  not  appeal  to  the  child-like  mind, 
PU  SMS  it  rather  as  external.  What  we  call  transcendent, 
■■Dig  to  our  comprehension  of  the  immeasurable  uiiiverse, 
fcifomcriy  conceived  only  as  far  remote  in  space  or  time. 
PiBGod  is  ^}okcQ  of  in  Scripture  as  dwelling  in  heaven  and 
PBfciQg  down  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  to  judge  them 
pdU)  guide  them.'  According  to  Deuteronomy,  God  spoke 
pn  beavcn  to  the  people  about  Ml.  Sinai,  while  Exodus 
bttseiits  Him  as  coming  don'n  to  the  mountain  from  His 
IttRDiy  heights  to  proclaim  the  law  amid  thimder  and 
Btaibg.'  The  Babylonian  conception  of  heaven  prevailed 
pjBgbout  the  Middle  Ages  and  influenced  both  the  mystic 
Wt  about  the  heavenly  throne  and  the  philosophic  cosmology 
I  tlie  Aristotelians,  such  as  Maimonides.  Yet  Scripture 
pets  also  another  \dew,  the  concept  of  God  as  the  One  en- 

txi  on  high,  whom  "  the  heavens  and  the  heaven's  heavens 
t  encompass."  * 
The  fact  is  that  language  still  lacked  an  expression  for  pure 
Irit.  and  the  intellect  freed  itself  only  gradually  from  the 
Krictions  of  primitive  language  to  attain  a  purer  conception 
^e  divine.  Thus  we  attain  deeper  insight  into  the  spiritual 
ture  of  God  when  we  read  the  inimitable  words  of  the 
khnist  describing  His  omnipresence,*  or  that  other  passage : 
He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  He  not  hear  ?  He  tliat  formed 
p  eye,  shall  He  not  see?  He  that  chastiseth  the  nations, 
Ml  He  not  correct,  even  He  thai  teaches  man  knowledge  ?  "  ' 
The  translators  and  interpreters  of  the  Bible  felt  the  need 
eUminsting  everything  of  a  sensory  nature  from  God  and 


I  P».  XXXUI,  I  j-u. 

■DcnL  IV,  j6;  EX.XIX,  lo.    Comp.  Geo.  XI,  5.  *IsB.XLVI,i. 

•  Pi.  CXXXK,  7-10.  •  P«.  XCIV.  9. 
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of  avoiding  anthroponiorphbni,  through  the  influence 
Greek  philosophy.  This  spiritualization  of  the  God  idea  ' 
taken  up  again  by  the  philosophers  of  the  Spanish-Aral 
period,  who  combated  the  prevailing  mysticism.  Throi 
them  Jewish  monotheism  emphasized  its  opposition  to  evi 
human  representation  of  God,  especially  the  God-Man  of  t 
Christian  Church. 

6.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
naturally  ascribe  to  God  a  human  personality,  whether 
speak  of  Him  as  the  Master-worker  of  the  universe,  as  the  u 
seeing  and  all-hearing  Judge,  or  the  compassionate  and  meri 
ful  Father.    We  cannot  help  attributing  human  qualities  ai 
emotions  to  Him  the  moment  we  invest  Him  with  a  mod 
and  spiritual  nature.    When  we  speak  of  His  punitive  justii 
Hia  unfailing  mercy,  or  His  all-wise  providence,  we  trans 
to  Him,  imperceptibly,  our  own  righteous  indignation  at  t 
sight  of  a  wicked  deed,  or  our  own  compassion  with  t 
sufferer,  or  even  our  own  mode  of  deliberation  and  decisiO 
Moreover,  the  prophets  and  the  Torah,  in  order  to  make  Gt 
plain  to  the  people,  described  Him  in  vivid  images  of  huui 
life,  with  anger  and  jealousy  as  well  as  compassion  and  I 
pentance,  and  also  with  the  organs  and  functions  of  f 
senses,  —  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  speaking,  and  walking. 

7.  The  rabbis  are  all  the  more  emphatic  in  their  assertioD 
that  the  Torah  merely  intends  to  assist  the  simple-mini 
and  that  unseemly  expressions  concerning  Deity  are  due 
the  inadequacy  of  language,  and  must  not  be  taken  liter; 
"It  is  an  act  of  boldness  allowed  only  to  the  prophets  to  mi 
lire  the  Creator  by  the  standard  of  the  creature,"  says 
Haggadist,  and  again,  "God  appeared  to  Israel,  now  as 
her(HC  warrior,  now  as  a  venerable  sage  imparting  knowl 
and  again  as  a  kind  dispenser  of  bounties,  but  always  in 


'Sec  Ab.  d.  R.  NftOua  U; 
Schechter,  1.  c,  35. 
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er  befitting  the  time  and  circumstance,  so  as  to  satisfy 
!  need  of  the  human  heart."  '  This  is  strikingly  illustrated 
the  following  dialogue:  "A  heretic  canoe  to  Rabbi  Mcir 
king,  'How  can  you  reconcile  the  passage  which  reads, 
Do  I  not  fill  heaven  and  earth,  says  the  Lord,"  with  the  one 
lich  relates  that  the  Lord  appeared  to  Moses  between  the 
enibiin  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant?'  Whereupon  Rabbi 
took  two  mirrors,  one  large  and  the  other  sm^ll,  and 
iced  them  before  the  interrogator.  'Look  into  this  glass,' 
said,  'and  into  that.  Does  not  your  figure  seem  different 
ooc  than  in  the  other  ?  How  much  more  will  the  majesty 
God,  who  has  neither  figure  nor  form,  be  reflected  differently 
Ihc  roinds  of  men  I  To  one  it  will  appear  according  to  his 
itrow  view  of  life,  and  to  the  other  in  accordance  with  his 
ijer  mental  horizon.*"' 

In  Uke  manner  Rabbi  Joshua  ben  Hanania,  when  asked 
Kcistically  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  to  show  him  his  God, 
ftEed  :  "Come  and  look  at  the  sun  which  now  shines  in  the 
lQ  splendor  of  noonday  I  Behold,  thou  art  dazzled.  How, 
en.  canst  thou  see  without  bewilderment  the  majesty  of 
from  whom  emanates  both  sun  and  staj's?" '  This  re- 
Atder,  whkh  was  familiar  to  the  Greeks  also,  is  excelled  by 
one  of  Rabban  Gamaliel  II  to  a  heathen  who  asked  him 
docs  the  God  dwell  to  whom  you  daily  pray?" 
me  first,"  he  answered,  "where  does  your  soul  dwell, 
is  so  close  to  thee?  Thou  canst  not  tell.  How,  then, 
I  inform  thee  concerning  Him  who  dwells  in  heaven,  and 
throne  Is  separated  from  the  earth  by  a  journey  of 
years?"  "Then  do  we  not  do  better  to  pray  to  gods 
rbo  are  near  at  hand,  and  whom  we  can  see  with  our  eyes?" 


'G«i-R.XXVn:  Met  El.  XV;  Pe».d.  R.  K.  logb;  Tanh.  toEi.  3DU1, 
SchwJtter,  I.  c,  43  (. 
'Goi.  R.  IV,  3i  conp.  Pes.  d.  R.  K.  ab;  Schccliter,  1.  c,  39  f. 
*  BaL  50, 60 ;  S«ak.  J9  a ;  PliQo :  De  Abratuuno,  16. 
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continued  the  heathen,  whereupon  the  sage  struck  homeii 
"Well,  you  may  see  your  gods,  but  they  neither  see  nor  he^ 
you,  while  our  God,  Himself  unseen,  yet  sees  and  protects  ua 
constantly."  *  The  comparison  of  the  invisible  soul  to  Godf 
the  invisibie  spirit  of  the  universe,  is  worked  out  further 
the  Midrash  to  Psalm  CIII. 

8,  From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that,  while  Judaism  iQ' 
^sts  on  the  Deity's  transcending  all  finite  and  Sensory  limi- 
tations, it  never  lost  the  sense  of  the  close  relationship  between 
man  an<i  his  Maker.  Not  withstanding  Christian  theologians 
to  the  contrary,  the  Jewish  God  was  never  a  mere  abstraction.' 
The  words,  "I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,"  betoken  the  intimate 
relation  between  the  redeemed  and  the  heavenly  Redeemw, 
and  the  song  of  triumph  at  the  Red  Sea,  "This  is  my  God,  I 
will  extol  Him,"  testifies  —  according  to  the  Midrash  —  that 
even  the  humblest  of  God's  chosen  people  were  filled  with 
the  feeling  of  His  nearness.'  In  the  same  way  the  warm 
breath  of  union  with  God  breathes  through  all  the  writings, 
the  prayers,  and  the  whole  history  of  Judaism.  "For  what 
great  nation  is  there  that  hath  God  so  nigh  unto  them  as  the 
Lord  our  God  is,  whenever  wc  call  upon  Him?"  eiclaims 
Moses  in  Deuteronomy,  and  the  rabbis,  commenting 
upon  the  plural  form  used  here,  Kerobim.  =  "  nigh,"  remark : 
"God  is  nigh  to  everyone  in  accordance  with  his  special 
oeeds."  * 

g.  Probably  the  rabbis  were  at  their  most  profound  mood 
in  their  saying,  "God's  greatness  lies  in  His  condescension, 
as  may  be  learned  from  the  Torah,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Writ- 
ings.   To  quote  only  Isatah  also :  '  Thus  saith  the  High  and 

■  Mid  Teh.  !>«.  cm,  1 ;  SuUi.  39  ■. 

•See  Webci.].  c,  149  (.,  ij7;  BouMCt.  I.  c,  301,  ji j ;  van9*rtmtn:  Dot 
Titifiotst  BeKussUtin,  Agsinet  thia  Schrdner,  I.  c,  49-58,  and  ScbcchUr,  At- 
ft*ti,  Si  f. 

*  Mek.  tnd  Tftoh-  to  Ex.  XV,  11. 

*  Deut  IV,  7 :  Ver.  Bcr.  IX,  n^ 
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tfty  One,  I  dwell  in  high  and  holy  places,  with  him  tliat  is 
■contrite  and  humble  spirit.' '  For  this  reason  God  selected 
the  place  of  His  revelation  the  humble  Sinai  and  the  lowly 
Dmbush." '  In  fact,  the  absence  of  any  mediator  in 
riaism  necessitates  the  doctrine  that  God  —  with  all  His 
inscendent  majesty  —  is  at  the  same  time  "an  ever  present 
^r  in  trouble,"*  and  that  His  omnipotence  inclucies  caxe 
t  the  greatest  and  the  smallest  beings  of  creation.* 
lo.  The  doctrine  that  God  is  above  and  beyond  the  uni- 
,  transcending  all  created  things,  as  well  as  time  and 
,  might  lead  logically  to  the  view  of  the  deist  that  He 
mda  outside  of  the  world,  and  does  not  work  from  within. 
It  this  inference  has  never  been  made  even  by  the  boldest 
Jewish  thinkers.  The  Psalmist  said,  "Who  is  like  the  Lord 
r  God,  that  hath  His  seat  on  high,  that  humbleth  Himself 
behold  what  is  in  heaven  and  on  earth?"  * — words  which 
press  the  deepest  and  the  loftiest  thought  of  Judaism. 
Esidc  the  all-encompassing  Deily  no  other  divine  power  or 
Bwnality  can  find  a  place.    God  is  in  all ;   He  is  over  all ; 

is  both  immanent  and  transcendent.  His  creation  was 
Bt  merely  setting  into  motion  the  wheels  of  the  cosmic  fabric. 
tcr  which  He  withdrew  from  the  world.  The  Jew  praises 
im  for  every  scent  and  sight  of  nature  or  of  human  life,  for 

beauty  of  the  sea  and  the  rainbow,  for  every  flash  of  light- 
that  illumines  the  darkened  clouds  and  every  peal  of 

der  that  shakes  the  earth.    On  every  such  occasion  the 
utters  praise  to  "Him  who  daily  renews  the  work  of 

.tion,"  or  "Him  who  in  everlasting  faithfulness  keepeth 

covenant  with  mankind."    Such  is  the  teaching  of  the 
of  the  Great  Synagogue,'  and  the  charge  of  the  Jewish 

'  im.  LVn,  I  J.    See  d»o  Deut.  X,  i  j-ift ;  Vs.  LXXXVI,  $-«.    Comp.  R. 

Meg.  31  >. 

'Ex.  R.  11,9:  Mid- Teh.  P*.  LXVni,  7.  •  Ps.  XLVl,  a. 

« Ab.  Zv.  )  b.  *  Pi.  CXUX,  5. 6. 

*B«r.  60  b.    StDger't  Pnycrhooit  sgi- 
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God  idea  being  a  barren  and  abstract  transcendeatalism 
be  urged  only  by  the  blindness  of  bigotry.' 

11.  The  interweaving  of  the  ideas  of  God's  immanence  a 
transcendency  is  shown  especially  in  two  poems  embodied, 
the  songs  of  the  Synagogue,  Ibn  Gabirol's  *'  Crovra  of  Royalt; 
and  the  "  Songs  of  Unity  "  for  each  day  of  the  week,  compos 
by  Samuel  ben  Kalonymos,  the  father  of  Judah  the  Pioua 
Regensburg.  Here  occur  such  sentences  as  these :  "All  is 
God  and  Go«i  is  in  all";  "Sufficient  unto  Himself  and 
determining.  He  is  the  ever-living  and  self-conscious  Mi 
the  aU-permeating,  all-impelling,  and  all-accomplishing  Will 
"The  universe  is  the  emanation  of  the  plenitude  of  God,  ea 
part  the  light  of  His  infinite  light,  flame  of  His  eternal  et 
pyrean" ;  "The  universe  is  the  garment,  the  covering  of  Go 
and  He  the  all-penetrating  Soul."*  All  these  ideas  wei 
borrowed  from  neo-Platonism.  and  found  a  conspicuous  pla^ 
in  Ibn  Gabirol's  philosophy,  later  influencing  the  Cabbalah. 

Similarly  the  appellation,  Makom,  "Space,"  Is  explained  tl 
both  Philo  and  the  rabbis  as  denoting  "  Him  who  encompass 
the  world,  but  whom  the  world  cannot  encompass."  *  A 
utterance  such  as  this,  well-nigh  pantheistic  in  tone,  lea* 
directly  to  theories  like  those  of  Spinoza  or  of  David  Niet 
the  well-known  London  Rabbi,  who  was  largely  under  Spin 
zistic  influence '  and  who  Still  was  in  accord  with  Jcni 
thought.  Certainly,  as  long  as  Jewish  monotheisra  conceiv 
of  God  as  self-conscious  Intellect  and  freely  acting  Will, 
can  easily  accept  the  principle  of  divine  immanence. 

12.  We  accept,  then,  the  fact  that  man,  child-like,  inva 
God  with  human  qualities,  —  a  view  advanced  by  Abrahi 

'  Od  p&nllid.Kni  in  Jiidnum  tet  SeUgman,  L  c. 

*Sc«Sachs:  D.reHiiueti pMsitd.  Jtaim.iHSpanien,  22S-^aB;  Kanfmil 
SluJ.  u.  Sol^Mmi  I  hi  Cabimi. 

•Set  Siegfried:  Phih,  lOO-ioj.  iqi;  Gen.  R.  LXVm,  lo;  comp.  Gdfl 
Zcilsdir.,  XI,  118^  Hamburger:  R.  W.  B.,  II,  g86. 

♦SceGracU;  G,  d.  J..  X,  315. 
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sn.  David  of  Posquieres  in  opposition  to  Maimomdes.* 
till,  the  thinkers  of  Judaism  have  ever  labored  to  divest  the 
)eity  of  every  vestige  of  sensuousness,  of  likeness  to  man,  in 
&ct,  of  every  limitation  to  action  or  to  free  will.  Every  coa- 
xption  which  mei^es  God  into  the  world  or  identifies  Him 
irith  it  and  thus  makes  Him  subject  to  necessity,  is  incom- 
patible with  the  Jewish  idea  of  God,  which  enthrones  Him 
above  the  universe  as  its  free  and  sovereign  Master.  "Am  I 
a  God  near  at  hand,  saith  the  Lord,  and  not  a  God  afar  oS? 
Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  places  that  I  shall  not  see  him? 
SMth  the  Lord.  Do  I  not  fill  heaven  and  earth?"'  "To 
whom  will  you  liken  Me,  that  I  should  be  equal?" ' 

■  See  Maimonides :  H.  Teskubak,  m,  7  and  R.  A.  B.  D.,  notes. 

■  Jer.  XXm,  33.  •  Isa.  XL,  35- 


CHAPTER  Xm 
The  One  and  Only  God 

1.  From  the  very  beginning  no  Jewish  doctrine  was  so 
firmly  proclaimed  and  so  heroically  defended  as  the  belief  in 
the  One  and  Only  God.  This  constitutes  the  essence  and 
foundation  of  Judaism.  However  slowly  the  people  learned 
that  there  could  be  no  gods  beside  the  One  God,  and  that 
consequently  all  the  pagan  deities  were  but  "naught  and 
vanity,"  the  Judaism  of  the  Torah  starts  with  the  proclamM 
tion  of  the  Only  One,  and  later  Judaism  marches  through  the 
nations  and  ages  of  history  with  a  never-silent  protest  aga 
polytheism  of  every  kind,  against  every  division  of  the 
head  into  parts,  powers,  or  persons. 

2.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  divine  pedagogy  could  not  w( 
have  demanded  of  a  people  immature  and  untrained  in  re- 
ligion, like  Israel  in  the  wilderness  period,  the  immetliate 
belief  in  the  only  one  God  and  in  none  else.  Such  a  belief  is 
the  result  of  a.  long  mental  process ;  it  is  attained  only  after 
centuries  of  severe  struggle  and  cxisis.  Instead  of  this,  the 
Decalogue  of  Sinai  demanded  of  the  people  that  they  worship 
only  the  God  of  the  Covenant  who  had  delivered  them  from 
Egypt  to  render  them  His  people.'  But.  as  they  yielded  more 
and  more  to  the  seductive  worship  of  the  gods  of  the  Canaanites 
and  their  other  neighbors,  the  law  became  more  rigid  in  pn>- 
hibiting  such  idolatrous  practices,  and  the  prophets  poured 
forth  their  unscathing  wrath  against  the  "stiff-necked  people" 

>UV.XIX.4;  XXVI,i;  I»aialin.8,ii;  Psalm XCVl, 5. 
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endeavored  by  unceasing  earnings  and  threats  to  vria 
for  the  pure  truth  of  monotheism.' 
'  3.  The  God  of  Sinai  proclaims  Himself  in  the  Decalogue 
<  a  "jealous  God,"  and  not  in  vain.     He  cannot  tolerate 
gods  beside  Himself.    Truth  can  make  no  concession 
innlruth,  nor  enter  into  any  compromise  with  it  without 
[■surrender.    A  pagan  religion  could  well  afford  to  admit 
dSD  gods  into  its  pantheon  without  offending  the  ruling 
Irittties  of  the  land.    On  the  contrary,  their  realm  seemed 
er  to  be  enlarged  by  the  addition.     It  was  also  easy  to 
the  cults  of  deities  originally  distinct  and  unite  many 
lities  under  a  composite  name,  and  by  this  process  create 
of  worship  which  would  either  comprise  the  gods  of 
By  lands  or  even  merge  them  into  one  large  family.    This 
actually  the  stale  of  the  various  pagan  religions  at  the 
le  of  the  decline  of  antiquity.     But  such  a  procedure  could 
lead  towards  true  monothcitim.     It  lacks  the  concep- 
of  an  inner  unity,  without  which  its  followers  could  not 
the  true  idea  of  God  as  the  source  and  essence  of  all 
both  ph>'sical  and  spiritual.    Only  the  One  God  of  reve- 
^a  made  the  world  really  one.    In  Him  alone  heaven  and 
day  and  night,  growth  and  decay,  the  weal  and  woe  of 
\idua.ts  and  nations,  appear  as  the  work  of  an  alKruling 
and  Wisdom,  so  that  all  events  in  nature  and  history 
Keen  as  parts  of  one  all-comprising  plan.* 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  a  wide  difference  of  view  exists 

the  prohibition  of  polytheism  and  idolatry  in  the 

:  and  the  proclamation  in  Deuteronomy  of  the  imity 

I  God,  and,  still  more,  between  the  law  of  the  Pentateuch 

the  pr{)phctic  announcement  of  the  day  when  Israel's 

'Coiqp.EE.  XX,  3;  XXII, 19;  XXIII,  13;  wilh  Deul.  VI,  * ;  IV,3S.39: 
I.  Mi  Iiiuah  XL  to  XLVIIL 
|'SteIiilIiiuuin.l.c.,  1JS-341;  D.  F. Stnito,  I.  c, 403-408 ;  A.  S.  Davidson : 
<5fO.  T.,p.  los;  i«f. 
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God  "shall  be  King  of  the  whole  earth,  and  His  name 
be  One."  *    Yet  Judaism  is  based  precisely  upoa  this 
view.    The  very  first  pages  of  Genesis,  the  opening  of 
Tcrah,  as  well  as  the  exilic  portions  of  Isaiah  which  form 
culmination  of  the  prophets,  and  the  Psalms  also,  prove 
ciently  that  at  their  time  monotheism  was  an  a:iiom  of 
daiam.    In  fact,  heathenism  had  become  synonjTnous 
both  image-worship  and  belief  in  many  gods  beside  the 
One  of  Israel,  and  accordingly  had  lost  all  hold  upon  the  Ji 
people.    The  heathen  gods  were  given  a  place  in  the  celesi 
economy,  but  only  as  subordinate  rulers  or  as  the  gu 
angels  of  the  nations,  and  always  under  the  dominion  of 
on  high.' 

5.  Later,  in  the  contest  against  Grieco-Eg>'ptian  pa 
the  doctrine  of  God's  unity  was  emphasized  in  the  Alexandrii 
propaganda  literature,  of  wliich  only  a  portion  has  been  pi 
scr\'cd  for  us-  Here  antagonism  in  the  most  forcible  form 
expressed  against  the  delusive  cults  of  paganism,  and  excl 
sive  worship  clauned  for  "  the  unseen,  yet  all-seeing  God,  t 
uncreated  Creator  of  the  world." '  The  Rabbinical  Haggadi 
contains  but  dim  reminiscences  of  the  extensive  propagam 
carried  on  previous  to  HiUel,  the  Tahnudic  type  of  the  prop 
gandist.  Moreover,  this  period  fostered  free  inquiry  ai 
philosophical  discussion,  and  therefore  the  doctrine  of  uni 
emerged  more  and  more  from  simple  belief  to  become  a  matt 
of  reason.  The  God  of  truth  put  to  flight  the  gods  of  fab 
hood.  Hence  many  gentiles  espoused  the  cause  of  Judais 
becoming  "God-fearing  men."** 

6.  In  this  connection  it  seems  necessary  to  point  out  1 
difference  between  the  God  of  the  Greek  philosophers 
Xenophanes  and  Anaxagoras,  Plato  and  Aristotle  —  and 
God  of  the  Bible.    In  abandoning  their  own  gods,  the  G 


>  Zach.  xrv,  9. 

*  BouaMt,  I.  c,  an  f.,  J48. 
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lere  reached  a  dcUtic  \'icw  of  the  cosmos.    As  Iheir 

of  sdencc  sfaovred  them  plan  and  order  everywhere, 

concluded  that  the  Universe  is  governed  by  an  all-en- 

ig  Intelligence,  a  divine  power  entirely  distinct  from 

capridous  deities  of  the  popular  religion.     Reflection  led 

to  a  complete  rupture  with  their  religious  belief.    The 

belief  in  God  underwent  a  different  process.    After 

bad  once  been  conceived  of,  He  was  held  up  as  the  ideal 

tmorality,  including  both  righteousness  and  holiness.    Then 

;  doctrine  was  continuously  elucidated  and  deepened,  until 

[stage  was  reached  where  a  harmony  could  be  established 

the  teachings  of  Moses  and  the  wisdom  of  Plato  and 

>tlc.     To  the  noble  thinkers  of  Hellas  truth  was  an  object 

[supreme  delight,  Ihe  highest  pri^n'lege  of  the  sage.    To  the 

•nls  of  Judaism  truth  became  the  holiest  aim  of  life  for 

entire  people,  for  which  all  were  taught  to  battle  and  to 

as  did  the  Maccabcan  heroes  and  Daniel  and  his  asso- 

s,  their  prototypes. 

'7.  A  deeper  meaning  was  attached  to  the  doctrine  of  God's 

nty  under  Persian  rule,  in  contact  with  the  religious  system 

Zoroaster.    To  the  Persiatis  life  was  a  continual  confiict 

the  principle  of  good  and  of  evil,  until  the  ultimate 

>ry  of  good  shall  come.     This  dualistic  view  of  the  world 

itly  excels  all  other  heathen  religious  s>'stems,  insofar  as  it 

cthiciil  [>uriK)se  to  the  whole  of  life.     Yet  the  great 

of  the  Kxilc  opposes  this  system  in  the  name  of  the  God 

t  Judaism,  speaking  to  C>tus,  the  king  of  Persia  ;  *'I  am  the 

and  there  is  none  else;   beside  Me  there  is  no  God.    I 

gird  thee,  though  thou  dost  not  know  Me,  in  order  that 

people  shall  know  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  and   from 

west  that  there  is  none  beside  Me.    I  form  the  light  and 

darkness ;  I  make  peace  and  also  create  evil,  I  am  the 

that  docth  these  things."  '     This  declaration  of  pure 

'  fa.  XLV,  s-7- 
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monotheism  is  incompatible  with  dualism  in  both  the  ph; 
ical  and  the  moral  world;    it  regards  evil   as   being 
semblance  without  reality,  an  opposing  force  which  can 
overcome  and  rendered  a  source  of  new  strength  for  the  v 
tory  of  the  good-     "Out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Most  Hi 
ccmelh  there  not  the  evil  and  the  good?" ' 

S.   The  division  of  the  world  into  rival  reahns  of  good 
evU  powers,  of  angelic  and  demoniacal  forces,  which  originat 
in  ancient  Chaldea  and  underlies  the  2U)roastrian  dualis 
finally  took  hold  of  Judaism  also.     Still  this  was  not  carri 
to  such  an  extent  that  Satan,  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  den» 
world,  was  given  a  dominion  equal  to  that  of  God,  or  inU 
fering  with  it,  so  as  to  impair  thereby  the  principle  of  moa 
theism,  as  was  done  by  the  Church  later  on.    As  a  matt 
of  fact,  at  the  time  of  nascent  Christianity  the  leaders  of  tl 
Synagogue  took  rigid  measures  against  those  heretics  {Mink 
who  believed  in  two  di\'ijie  powers,'  because  they  recognin 
the  grave  danger  of  moral  degeneracy  in  this  Gnostic  dualisa 
In  the  Church  it  led  first  to  the  deification  of  Christ  (i.e.  tl 
Messiah)  as  the  vanquisher  of  Satan ;   afterwards,  owing  to 
compromise  with  heathenism,   the  Trinity  was  adopted 
correspond  with  the  three-fold  godhead,  —  father,  motlw 
and  son,  —  the  place  of  the  mother  deity  being  taken  by  I 
Holy  Ghost,  which  was  originally  conceived  as  a  female  pow 
(the  Syrian  Ruha  being  of  the  feminine  gender).' 

9.   The  churchmen  have  attempted  often  enough  to  ha 
monize  the  dualism  or  trinitarianism  of  Christianity  with 
monotheism  of  the  Bible.     Still  Judaism  persists  in  cona< 
ing  such  an  infringement  upon  the  belief  in  Israel's  one 
only  God  as  really  a  compromise  with  heathenism. 

t  Lam.  m,  38. 

*Sktike  Rtihj»yatk.xc  Hag.  15  a:  Dnit.  R.  I.  to;  EccL  R.  H,  i>;  Wd 
L  c,  151;  Jod,  BJulu  in  i.  lUitgitmsgeick.,  II,  157. 

■  D.  F.  Stniui^  L  c,  409-501  i  J.  E.,  an.  Chralluiity. 
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V  U  he  who  opposes  every  sort  of  polytheism,"  says  the 
ihtad  * 

la  The  medieval  Jewish  thinkers  therefore  made  re- 
ublcd  efforts  to  express  with  utmost  clearness  the  doctrine 
God's  unity.  In  this  effort  they  received  special  encourage- 
Bt  from  the  example  of  the  leaders  of  Islam,  whose  vic- 
doas  march  over  the  globe  was  a  triumph  for  the  one  God 
Abraham  over  the  triune  God  of  Christianity.  A  great 
b  of  intellectual  progress  arose,  lending  to  the  faith  of  the 
Bhammedans  and  subsequently  also  to  that  of  the  Jews  an 
ipetQS which  lasted  for  centuries.  The  new  thought  and  keen 
nrch  of  that  period  bad  a  lasting  influence  upon  the  whole 
Rloi»nent  of  western  culture.  An  alliance  was  effected 
^een  religion  and  philosophy,  particularly  by  the  leading 
Bi  minds,  which  provetl  a  [iberating  and  stimulating  force 
all  fields  of  sdentiBc  investigation.  Thus  the  pure  idea 
moDOtheisin  became  the  basis  for  modern  science  and  the 
tire  modem  world-view.' 

ij.  The  Mohammedan  thinkers  devoted  their  attention 
ilAy  to  elucidating  and  spiritualizing  the  God  idea,  begin- 
Ig  as  early  as  the  third  century  of  Islamism,  so  to  interpret 
!  Koran  as  lo  divest  God  of  all  anthropomorphic  attributes 
1  to  stress  His  absolute  unity,  uniqueness,  and  the  incom- 
ability  of  His  oneness.  Soon  they  became  familiar  with 
Platonic  and  afterward  with  Aristotelian  modes  of  apecu- 
ttion  through  the  work  of  Syrian  and  Jewish  translators. 
~lh  the  help  of  these  they  built  up  a  system  of  theology 
inch  influenced  Jewish  thought  also,  first  in  Karaite  and  then 
Rabbanite  circles.*  Thu.s  sprang  up  successively  the  philo- 
Iphical  systems  of  Saadia,  Jehuda  ha  Levi,  Ibn  Gabirol, 
Bihya,  Ibn  Daud,  and  Maimonides.  The  philosophical  hjTnns 
lid  the  articles  of  faith,  both  of  which  found  a  place  in  the  Ut- 

'  Uq(.  [J  a.  ■  Cotnp.  Laoge:  Cfick.  J.  Matericliiiin*i,  I.  140-158. 

>  AUicd  V.  Efcner,  L  c,  rii  i  J-  £•■  ui.  Anbic  and  AnJiic-Jewiih  PhilaEoi^. 
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urgy  of  the  Synagogue,  were  the  work  of  their  followers.  11 
highest  mode  of  adoring  God  seemed  to  be  the  elaboration  d 
the  idea  of  His  unity  to  its  logical  conclusion,  which  satisfij 
the  philosophical  mind,  though  often  remote  from  the  undfl 
standing  of  the  multitude.  For  centuries  the  supreme  effd 
of  Jewish  thought  was  to  remove  Him  from  the  possibility) 
comparison  with  any  other  being,  and  to  abolish  every  ooj 
ception  which  might  impair  His  absolute  and  simple  unil 
This  mental  activity  filled  the  dwellings  of  Israel  witli  ligl 
even  when  the  darkness  of  ignorance  covered  the  lands  I 
Christendom,  dispelled  only  here  and  there  by  rays  of  knoi 
edge  emanating  from  Jewish  quarters.'  i 

12.  The  proofs  of  the  unity  of  God  adduced  by  Mnhafl 
medan  and  Jewish  thinkers  were  derived  from  the  ralioii 
order,  design,  and  unity  of  the  cosmos,  and  from  the  laws! 
the  mind  itself.  These  aided  in  endowing  Judaism  witM 
power  of  conviction  which  rendered  futile  the  conver^Oia 
efforts  of  the  Church,  with  its  arguments  and  its  threu 
Israel's  only  One  proved  to  be  the  God  of  truth,  high  ai 
holy  to  both  the  mind  and  the  heart.  The  Jewish  mastersj 
thought  rendered  Him  the  highest  object  of  their  speculatkl 
only  to  bow  in  awe  before  Him  who  is  beyond  all  humj 
ken ;  the  Jewish  martyrs  likewise  cheerfully  offered  up  tlli 
lives  in  His  honor;  and  thus  all  hearts  echoed  the  battled! 
of  the  centuries,  '"Hear  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God,  the  Loj 
is  One,"  and  all  minds  were  illumined  by  the  radiant  bod 
"The  Lord  will  be  King  of  the  earth ;  on  that  day  the  Loij 
shall  be  One,  and  His  name  shall  be  One,"  i 

13.  Under  all  conditions,  however,  the  doctrine  of  ual 
remained  free  from  outward  compulsion  and  full  of  intriofl 
vigor  and  freshness.  There  was  still  room  lor  differraces  i 
opinion,  such  as  whether  God's  hfe,  power,  wisdom,  and  u 
are  attributes  —  distinct  from  His  being,  and  qualifying  it 

>  See  Draper's  CottJIUt  hetvwn  RfiicioH  and  Sciettct. 
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rbetfaer  they  arc  inherent  in  liis  nature,  comprising  His 
t  essence.  This  controvcray  aimed  to  dctcnnine  the  con- 
^  of  God,  either  by  Aristotelian  rationalism,  as  repre- 
fcd  by  Maunonides,  or  by  the  positive  religiDUs  assumptions 
kescas  and  others. 

bis  Is  Maimonides'  statement  of  the  unity :  "God  is  one; 
[is.  He  is  unlike  any  other  unit,  whether  made  one  in 
t  of  numbers  or  species,  or  by  virtue  of  composition,  sepa- 
Id,  and  simplification.  He  is  one  in  Himself,  there  being 
tiultiplicity  in  Him.  His  unity  is  beyond  all  definition."  ^ 
m  Gabirul  in  his  "Crown  of  Royalty"  puts  the  same 
Ight  into  poetic  form :  "One  art  Thou;  the  wise  wonder 
be  mystery  of  Thy  unity,  not  knowing  what  it  is.  One 
thou ;  not  like  the  one  of  dimension  or  nimibcr,  as  neither 
kion  nor  change,  neither  attribute  nor  quality  affects 
f  being.  Thou  art  God,  who  sustainest  all  beings  by  Thy 
liity,  who  hokiest  all  creatures  in  Thy  unity.  Thou  art 
I,  and  there  is  no  distinction  between  Thy  unity,  Thy 
iaity,  and  Thy  being.  All  is  mysterj-,  and  however  the 
ies  may  differ,  they  all  tell  that  Thou  art  but  one."  * 
4.  Side  by  side  with  this  rationalistic  trend,  Judaism 
^ys  contained  a  current  of  mysticism.  The  mystics  ac- 
|ed  literally  the  anthropomorphic  pictures  of  the  Deity  in 
I  Bible,  and  did  not  care  how  much  they  might  affect  the 
fituality  and  imity  of  God.  The  philosophic  schools  had 
(tended  against  the  anthropomorphic  views  of  the  older 
ptics,  and  thus  had  brought  higher  views  of  the  Godhead 
dominance;  but  when  the  rationalistic  movement  had 
lot  iis  force,  the  reaction  came  in  the  form  of  the  Cahbalah, 
I  secret  lore  which  claimed  to  have  been  "transmitted" 
Ewding  to  the  meaning  of  the  word)  from  a  hoary  past. 
t  oWcr  system  of  thought  had  stripped  the  Deity  of  all 
by  and  had  robbed  religion  of  all  positiveness;  now,  in 
I  Uilin. :  Tesedt  ibt  Tank,  I.  ?■  *  Sachs,  1.  c,  3. 
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contrast,  the  soul  demanded  a  God  of  revelation  thro 
faith  in  whom  might  come  exaltation  and  solatx.^ 

Nevertheless  the  Maimonidean  articles  of  faith  were  adop 
into  the  liturgy  because  of  their  emphasis  on  the  absolute  w 
and  indivisibility  of  God,  by  which  they  constituted  a  vi| 
ous  protest  against  the  Christian  dogma.  Judaism  ever  foi 
its  strength  in  God  the  only  One,  and  will  find  Him  c 
anew  a  source  of  inspiration  and  rejuvenation. 

1  See  Schmiedl,  L  c,  939-358. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

God's  OM>fiPorENCE  and  Omniscience 

1.  AmoDg  all  the  emotions  which  underlie  our  God-con- 
sdousness  the  foremost  is  the  realization  of  our  own  weakness 
and  helplessness.  This  makes  us  long  for  One  mightier  than 
ourselves,  for  the  Abnighty  whose  acts  are  beyond  comparison. 
The  first  attribute,  therefore,  with  which  we  feeble  mortals 
imrcst  our  Deity  is  omnipotence.  Thus  the  pagan  ascribes 
Sipremc  power  over  their  different  rcahns  to  his  various  deities. 
Hence  the  name  for  God  among  all  the  Semites  is  Ei  —  "the 
Powerful  One." '  Judaism  claims  for  God  absolute  and  un- 
limited power  over  aU  that  is.  It  declares  Him  to  be  the  source 
and  essence  of  all  strength,  the  abnighty  Creator  and  Ruler 
of  the  universe.  All  that  exists  is  His  creation ;  all  that  occurs 
is  His  achievement.  He  is  frequently  called  by  the  rabbis 
Aa  Ceburah,  the  Omnipotence.' 

2.  The  historical  mclbod  of  study  seems  to  indicate  that 
various  cosmic  potencies  were  worshiped  in  primitive  life 
either  singly  or  collective!)'  under  the  name  of  Elokim,  "divine 
powers,"  or  Ziheoth  Elokim,  "hosLs  of  divine  powers. "  With 
the  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  divine  omnipotence,  these  were 
united  into  a  confederacy  of  divine  forces  under  the  dominion 
of  the  one  God,  the  "Lord  of  Hosts."  Still  these  powers  of 
heaven,  earth  and  the  deep  by  no  means  at  once  surrendered 
their  identity.  Most  of  them  became  angels,  "mea.sengers"  of 
the  omnipotent  God,  or  "s[urits"  roaming  in  the  realms 
where  once  they  ruled,  while  a  few  were  relegated  as  monsters 
to  the  region  of  superstition.    The  heathen  deities,  which  . 
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'  See  Hebrew  Dictionary,  El;  comp.  DiUmuin,  1.  c,  lie,  S44. 
■SecUvy,  W.B.;  Ceiurak. 
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persisted  for  a  while  in  popular  belief,  were  also  plajce*!  wH 
the  angels  as  "heavenly  rulers"  of  their  respective  lands 
nations  about  the  throne  of  the  Most  High.    At  all  eveni 
Israel's  God  was  enthroned  above  them  all  as  Lord  of 
universe-    In  fact,  the  Alexandrian  translators  and  someof 
rabbis  actually  explained  in  this  sense  the  Biblical  names 
Shaddai  and  J.H.V.H.Zebaolhy    The  medieval  philosopb 
however,  took  a  backward  step  away  from  the  Biblical 
when,  under  the  influence  of  Neoplatonism,  they  represen 
the  ajigeU  and  the  spirits  of  the  stars  as  intermediary  force 

3.   According  to  the  Bible,  both  the  Creation  and  the 
of  the  universe  testify  to  divine  omnipotence.    God 
all  things  into  existence  by  His  almighty  word,  unassisted 
His  heavenly  messengers.     He  alone  stretched  out  the  hea 
set  bounds  to  the  sea,  and  founded  the  earth  on  pillars 
it  be  not  moved  \  none  was  with  Him  to  partake  in  the 
This  is  the  process  of  creation  according  to  the  first 
of  Genesis  and  the  fortieth  chapter  of  Isaiah.     So 
pears  throughout  the  Scriptures  as  "the  Doer  of 
"  whose  arm  never  waxes  short "  to  carr>'  out  His  will. 
faintcth  not,  neither  is  He  weary."    His  dominion 
over  the  sea  and  the  storm,  over  life  and  death,  over  high 
low.     Intcrmcdiaiy-    forces   participating    in    His    wort 
never  mentioned.     They  are  referrred  to  only  in  the 
description  of  creation  in  the  book  of  Job:    "Where 
thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ?  .  .  .     When 
morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
for  joy.'" 

'Sw  Septoagint  to  Job  V,  17;  VUI.  i.  and  n  Sam.  V.  10;  Vn,  ^1 
Ber.  ^1  b. 

*Scc  Schmiccfl,  1.  c,  67  fT.  David  Neunurk  thinks  that  both  Uic] 
Jtmniah  and  the  Mishnah  knew  and  rejected  the  belief  in  angds.  I 
article  Jkkarim  in  Owr  Ha  Vabduth. 

•Gen.  XVIII,  14;  Num.  XI,  ij;  la.  XL.  13;  Jer.  V,  33;  X,  h;  X 

5',  xxxn,  t?:  zach.vm,6i  jobxxxvm,?:  xlh,  i. 
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EMfof  God's 
[T,  ather  m  ffis 
,ar  in  ^  ikkat  of  tte 
leHim  defiance*    Oftatfccl 

■OS  are  intfodnoed  as  Aammtic  igMU  i*  leatfr  to 
npli  of  the  dh-ine  e^mipaitact.  ss  whta  ifae  I^vd  is 
"oecate  jadgOMat  ^mH  Oe  ««!»  of  ^Tpc' 
he  itais  in  thdr  ooancs  fam^t.  agnit  SMaa."* 
^  God's  power  is  finuted  aety  by  His  own  voEdiB.    "Be 
Kfawhat  He  wiUcUi.'"    la  mb  tkc  «fl  j^  ^ 
t  certain  act  are  fa;  apart,  and  oftcB  iftculjp 
t  fo  with  God,  for  the  very  idea  of  God  is  perierti— . 
will  impUes  necessarily  the  power  to : 
Uis  will  is  detenaJDod  ooljr  br  mck  iactofs  as  ffis 

and  His  monl  adf-«stzaint. 
Therefore  the  idea  of  God's  aem^MitcBce  aast  he  caa|)U 
that  of  His  omniflcieocfe  Both  His  powo'  aad  His 
are  unlike  man's  in  being  without  Enalatioa. 
wc  repeat  the  BiblicaJ  terms  of  an  ail-seeing,  aiMmring, 
all-knowing  God,  we  mean  in  the  nrst  f**^""*^  that  the 
tation  of  space  docs  not  exist  for  Him.  He  behoti^  the 
erne  parts  of  the  earth  and  observes  all  thai  happens  onder 
beavens ;  nothing  is  hidden  from  Hi^  aght.  He  not  only 
the  deeds  of  men.  He  also  searches  their  thon^ts.  Look- 
into  their  hearu.  He  knows  the  word,  ere  it  is  upoo  the 
,e.  Looking  into  the  future,  he  knows  e\-ery  creature, 
enters  eaastence.  "The  darkness  and  tlie  hgbt  are  alike 
With  one  glance  He  surveys  all  that  is  and  all  that 
He  is,  as  the  rabbis  express  it,  "the  all-seeing  Eye 
the  all-hearing  Ear."  • 

in.  «;    XI.  j;   XX\1,  8;    XXIX.  i;   Jer.  X,  6;    Ps.  UCV,  7i 
7;  LXrV-LXXVin;  I  Cbrop.  XXIX,  II,  13. 
:  Xn,  19 ;  Judgra  V.  10.  *  Danid  IV.  as- 

XI.  ♦;    XXXm,  13  t;   CXXXDC;  J«r.  XI.  »;    XVII,  loj   Job 
;  Dfta.  n,  30  f.  ■  Abotb  H.  i. 
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In  like  manner  the  dlatinctions  of  time  disappear  before 
Him.  The  entire  past  Is  unrolled  before  His  sight ;  His  book 
records  all  that  men  do  or  suffer,  even  their  tears; '  and  there 
is  no  forgetfuloess  witJi  Him.  The  remotest  futurt;  also  is 
open  before  Him,  for  it  is  planned  by  Him,  and  in  it  He  has 
allotted  to  each  being  its  days  and  its  steps.*  Yea,  as  He 
beholds  events  ere  they  traaspire,  so  He  reveals  the  secrets  of 
the  future  to  His  chosen  ones,  in  order  to  warn  men  of  the 
judgments  that  threaten  them.' 

6.  The  idea  of  divine  omniscience  could  ripen  only  gradually 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  older  and  more  child-Uke 
conception  still  remains  in  the  stories  of  the  Deluge  and  the 
Tower  of  Babe!,  where  God  descended  from  heaven  to  watch 
the  doings  of  men,  and  repented  of  what  He  had  done.*  Ob- 
viously the  idea  of  divine  omniscience  took  hold  of  the  people 
as  a  result  of  the  admonitions  of  the  prophets. 

7.  Philosophical  inquiry  into  the  ideas  of  the  divine  omnip- 
otence and  omniscience,  however,  discloses  many  difficulties. 
The  Biblical  assertion  that  nothing  is  impossible  to  God  will 
not  stand  the  test  as  soon  as  we  ask  seriousK'  whether  God 
can  make  the  untrue  true,  —  as  making  two  limes  two  to 
equal  five  —  or  whether  He  can  declare  the  wrong  to  be  right. 
Obviously  He  cannot  overlum  the  laws  of  mathematical  truth 
OT  of  moral  truth,  without  at  the  same  time  losing  His  nature 
as  the  Source  and  Essence  of  all  truth.  Nor  can  He  abrogate 
the  laws  of  nature,  which  arc  really  His  own  rules  for  His 
creation,  without  detracting  from  both  His  omniscience  and 
the  immutabihty  of  His  will.  This  question  will  be  discussed 
more  fully  in  connection  with  miracles,  in  chapter  XXVII. 

Together  with  the  problem  of  the  divnnc  omniscience  arises 
the  difficulty  of  reconciling  this  with  our  freedom  of  will  and 

>Mal.  in,  16;  P*.  LVXo- 

•  S«e  New  Y<*i  liturgy,  Sinj^s  Pnytrhsok,  *4gi. 

•  AmM  ni,  7.;  Gen.  XVIU,  17.  *  Goi.  VI.  s;  XI,  j ;  XYHl,  ai. 
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moral  responsibility.    Would  not  His  foreknowledge  of 

actions  in  effect  detennine  them?    This  difficulty  can 

be  solved  by  a  proper  conception  of  the  freedom  of  the 

and  will   be  discussed  in  that  connection  in  chapter 

cvn. 

together,  we  must  guard  against  applying  our  human  type 
aiowledge  to  God.  Man,  limited  by  space  and  time, 
ins  his  knowledge  of  things  and  events  by  his  senses, 
ming  aware  of  them  separately  as  they  exist  either  beside 
other  or  in  succession.  With  God  all  knowledge  is 
plete ;  there  is  no  growth  of  knowledge  from  yesterday  to 
ay,  no  knowledge  of  only  a  part  instead  of  the  whole  of 
world.  His  omniscience  and  omnipotence  are  bound  up 
,  His  onmipresence  and  eternity.  "For  My  thoughts  are 
your  thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways  My  ways,  saith 
Ijord.  For  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so 
My  ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and  My  thoughts  than 
■  thoughts."  '■ 

*Iia.LV,8,9. 


CHAPTER  XV 


God's  Omnipresence  and  Eterntty 

1.  As  soon  as  mitii  awakens  to  &  higher  consciousness  of 
God.  he  realizes  the  vast  distance  between  his  own  finit 
being  limited  by  space  and  time,  and  the  Infinite  Being  whic 
rules  e\-erywhere  and  unceasingly  in  lofty  grandeur  and 
limited  power.  His  very  sense  of  being  hedged  in  by  tl 
bounds  and  imperfections  of  a  finite  existence  makes  him  Ion 
for  the  infinite  God,  unhmited  in  might,  and  brings  to 
the  feeling  of  awe  before  His  greatness.  But  this  concqjt 
of  God  as  the  omnipresent  and  everlasting  Spirit,  as  dist 
from  any  created  being,  is  likewise  the  result  of  many  stage 
of  growing  thought. 

2.  The  primitive  mind   imagines  God  as  dwelling   in 
lofty  place,  whence  He  rules  the  earth  beneath,  descent 
at  times  to  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  men.  to  tarry  amc 
them,  or  to  walk  with  thcin.'    The  people  adhered  largely 
this  conception  during  the  Biblical  period,  as  they  consider 
as  tlie  original  seat  of  the  Deity,  first  Paradise,  later  on  Sir 
or  Zion,  and  finally  the  far-off  heavens.    It  required  prophet 
vision  to  discern  that  "the  heavens  and  the  heavens'  hcKiv«i 
do  not  encompass  God's  majesty,"  expressed  also  in  poet 
imagery  that  "the  heaven  is  My  throne  and  the  earth  Mj 
footstool."  '    The  classic  form  of  this  idea  of  the  divine  oi 
presence  is  found  in  the  oft-quoted  passage  from  Ps 
CXXXIX.' 

>  Gen.  IV,  i6;  XI,  s;  XVm,  at;  XX\*m,  i6;  Deut.  XXVT,  15; 
I,  i;  *«  Strauss,  I.  c,  I,  548  f. 

*IKiiicsVUI,i7:  Isa.lJCVI,i.  *  See  above.  Chapter  Xn,  5. 
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3.  The  dwelling  places  of  God  are  to  give  way  the  momrat 
His  omnipresence  is  understood  as  penetrating  the  universe  to 
BDch  an  extent  that  nothing  escapes  His  glance  nor  lies  with- 
out His  dominion.'  They  are  then  transformed  into  places 
iriMic  He  had  manifested  His  Name,  His  Glor>-.  or  His  Pres- 

(" Countenance,"  in  the  Hebrew).  In  this  way  certain 
cnanatioos  or  powers  of  God  were  formed  which  could  be 
located  in  a  certain  space  without  impairing  the  divine  omni- 
presence. These  intermediary  powers  will  be  the  theme  of 
chapter  XXXII. 

The  following  dialogue  illustrates  this  stage  of  thought: 
Aheretic  once  said  sarcastically  to  Gamaliel  11,  "Ye  say  that 
where  ten  persons  assemble  for  worship,  there  the  divme 
Bijesty  (Shekinah)  descends  upon  them ;  how  many  such 
majesties  are  there?"  To  which  Gamaliel  replied:  "Docs 
the  one  orb  of  day  send  forth  a  million  rays  upon  the  earth  ? 
should  not  the  majesty  of  God,  which  is  a  million  times 
ter  than  the  sun,  be  reflected  in  every  s{K)t  on  earth?"  * 

4.  Nevertheless  a  conception  of  pure  spirit  is  vcr>'  difficult 
attain,  even  in  regard  to  God.    The  thought  of  His  omni- 

e  is  usually  intcrprete<l  by  imagining  some  ethereal 

tance  which  expands  infinitely,  as  Ibn  Ezra  and  Saodia 

fore  him  were  inclined  to  do,'  or  by  picturing  Him  as  a 

of   all-encompassing    Space,    in    accordance    with    the 

H.*    The  New  Testament  writers  and  the  Church  fathers 

spoke  of  God  as  Spuit,  but  really  had  in  mind,  for 

most  part,  an  ethereal  substance  resembling  h'ght  pervad- 

cosmic  space.    The  often-expressed  belief  that  man  may 

God  after  death  rests  upon  this  conception  of  God  as  a 

;taiice  perceptible  to  the  mind.' 

*  Camp.  AmM  IX,  1 ;  Jcr.  XXllI,  34.  '  Suih.  39  a. 

■  COrap.  Kiufmum,  L  c,  70  and  71,  notes  130, 131 ;  Stnius,  I.  c,  1, 551. 

P  •Uk.  45  l>;  camp.  I  CoriDtb.  XUI,  13,  bueU  00  Ex.  ^iXSUl,  »i;  Pl 
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A  higher  standpoint  is  taken  by  a  thinker  such  as 
Gabirol,  who  finds  God's  omnipresence  in  His  all-pervac 
will  and  intellect.'    But  this  type  of  di^Tne  omnipresence 
rather  divine  immanence.    The  religious  consciousness  has ' 
quite  different  picture  of  God,  a  self-conscious  Personalil 
ever  near  to  man,  ever  scanning  his  acts,  his  thoughts,  and 
motives.    Here  philosophy  and  religion  part  company, 
former  must  abstain  from  the  assumption  of  a  divine  per 
ality;   the  latter  cannot  do  without  it.    The  God  of  religifl 
must  partake  of  the  knowledge  and  the  feelings  of  His 
shiper,  must  know  his  every  impulse  and  idea,  and  must  f« 
with  him  in  his  suffering  and  need.     God's  omnipresence  is ; 
this  sense  a  postulate  of  religion. 

$.   The  second  earthly  and  human  limitation  JS  that  of 
Confined  by  space  and  time,  man  casts  his  eyes  upward  ton 
a  Being  who  shall  be  infinite  and  eternal.     Whatever 
begets,  time  swallows  up  again.    Transitoriness  is  the  fate  i 
all  things.     Ever>-thing  which  enters  existence  must  eiul 
last.    "Also  heaven  and  earth  perish  and  wax  old  lite 
garment.    Only  God  remains  forever  the  same,  and  His  yc 
have  no  end.    He  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  the  I 
and  the  last,"    So  speak  prophet  and  psalmist,  voicing 
universal  thought';  and  our  liturgical  poet  sings: 

"Tile  Lord  of  ^  (Kd  reign  supreme 
Ere  yet  this  world  w&s  made  dud  formed ; 
When  all  was  finished  by  His  will, 
Then  was  His  name  as  King  proclaimed. 

"And  should  these  forros  no  more  exist, 
'  He  still  wiL  rule  in  majesty ; 

He  was,  He  is,  He  shall  remain, 

His  glor>'  never  shall  deLTcasc,"  * 

'  See  Kaiifinann ,  I.  C,  loo  (. 

»1».  XLVm,  13  1  Ps.  XC,  2  L;   CII,  a6,  ij.    On  Ite  pto«»  of . 
neni  ol  the  idea  of  eieraily,  see  Ncumark,  1.  c,  II,  77. 
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6.  But  the  idea  of  God's  eternity  also  presents  certain 
Itks  to  the  thinking  mind.  As  Creator  and  Author  of 
universe,  God  is  the  First  Cause,  without  beginning  or 
the  Source  of  all  existence ;  as  Ruler  and  Master  of  the 
'.,  He  maintains  ail  things  through  all  eternity;  though 
and  earth  "  wax  old  like  a  garmeat,"  Uc  outlasts  them 
Now.  if  He  is  to  manifest  these  powers  from  everlasting 
la&ting.  He  must  ever  remain  the  same.  Consequently, 
must  add  immutability  as  a  corollary  of  eternity,  if  the 
is  to  mean  anything.  It  is  not  enough  to  state  that  God 
ithout  beginning  and  m'thout  end;  the  essential  part  of 
doctrine  is  His  transcendence  above  the  changes  and  con- 
ins  of  time.  We  mortals  cannot  really  entertain  a  con- 
Jcm  of  eternity ;  our  nearest  approach  to  it  is  an  endless 
on  of  periods  of  time,  a  ceaseless  procession  of  ages  and 
followingeachother.  Endless  time  is  not  at  all  the  same  as 
[essncss.  Therefore  etcmitj'  signifies  transcendence  above 
existence  in  time;  its  real  meaning  is  supermundaneity} 

This  seems  the  best  way  to  avoid  the  difficulty  which 
med  almost  insuperable  to  the  medieval  thinkers,  how  to 
nncile  a  Creation  at  a  certain  time  and  a  Creator  for  whom 
!  does  not  exist.  In  the  effort  to  solve  the  difficulty,  they 
irted  to  the  Platonic  and  .\ristoteIian  definition  of  time  as 
result  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  thus  they 
dared  that  time  was  created  simultaneously  with  the  world. 
bis  is  impossible  for  the  modern  thinker,  who  has  learned 
Dm  Kant  to  regard  time  and  space,  not  as  external  realities, 
It  as  human  modes  of  apperception  of  objects.  So  the  con- 
>t  between  the  transient  character  of  the  world  and  the 
ity  of  God  becomes  all  the  greater  with  the  increasing 
tion  of  the  vast  gap  between  the  material  world  and  the 
ivine  spirit. 

'Sec  Stmiss,  L  c,  563,651;   EaufmAnn,  1.  c,  306  f.;  DnimcionJ:  Pluio, 
.4lu 
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At  this  point  arises  a  still  greater  difficulty.    The  very  idl 
of  creation  at  a  certain  time  becomes  unteoable  in  view  of  oil 
knowledge  oE  the  natural  process ;  the  universe  itself,  it 
to  us,  extends  over  an  infinity  of  space  and  time.    Inde 
the  modern  view  of  evolution  in  place  of  creation  has  the  gray? 
danger  of  leading  to  pantlieism,  to  a  conception  of  the  cosmc 
which  sees  in  God  only  an  eternal  energy  (or  substance) 
void  of  free  volition  and  self-conscious  action.^    We  can  eva 
the  difficulty  only  by  assuming  God's  transcendence,  and 
can  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  exclude  His  immancnc 
or  — what  is  the  same  thing  —  His  omnipresence. 

8.   Both  God's  omnipresence  and  His  eternity  arc  int< 
only  to  raise  Him  far  above  the  world,  out  of  the  confines  i 
space  and  time,  to  represent  His  sublime  loftiness  as 
"Rock  of  Ages,"  as  holding  worlds  without  number  in  "1 
eternal  arms."    "Nothing  can  be  hidden  from  Him  who 
reared  the  entire  universe  and  is  familiar  with  every  part  of  ij 
however  remote."  * 

»  Sec  Chapter  XXV  below. 

> Tub.  NaM  «1.  Buber,  S;  Gen.  R.  IX,  g  willi  rcfeiciice  to  Jer.  XXTQ, : 


CHAPTER  XVr 

God's  Holiness 


I.   Judaism  recognizes  two  distinct  types  of  divine  attri- 

[butes-     Those  which  we  have  so  far  considered  belong  to  the 

I  metaphysical  group,  which  chiefly  engage  the  attention  of 

lie  philosopher.    They  represent  God  as  a  transcendental 

Being  who  is  ever  beyond  our  comprehension,  because  our 

iGmile  intellect  can  never  grasp  the  infinite  Spirit.    They  are 

|Ool  descriptions,  but  rather  inferences  from  the  works  of  the 

]  Master  of  the  world  to  the  Master  himself.     But  there  are 

|4theT  divine  attributes  which  we  derive  from  our  own  moral 

nature,  and  which  invest  our  whole  life  with  a  higher  moral 

character.    Instead  of  arising  from  the  external  necessity 

vhicfa  governs  nature  in  its  causes  and  ejects,  these  rest  upon 

our  assumption  of  inner  freedom,  setting  the  aims  for  all  that 

wc  achieve.     This  moral  nature  is  realized  to  some  extent  even 

by  the  savage,  when  he  trembles  before  his  deity  in  pangs  of 

conscience,  or  endeavors  to  propitiate  him  by  sacrifices.    Still, 

JadaJsm  alone  fully  realized  the  moral  nature  of  the  Deity ; 

this  was  done  by  investing  the  term  "holiness"  with  the  idea 

of  moral  perfection,  so  that  God  became  tlie  ideal  and  pattern 

of  the  loftiest  morality.    "Be  yc  holy,  for  I  Uie  Lord  your 

God  am  holy." '  —  This  is  the  central  and  culminating  idea  of 

the  Jewish  law.' 

3,   Holiness  is  the  essence  of  all  moral  perfection;    it  is 
purity  unsullied  by  any  breath  of  evil.    True  holiness  can  be 

'  Lev.  XK.  I. 

■  Comp.  DiUmanD,  t.  c,  359  f. ;  Sinuss,  I.  c.,'s9S  t. ;  Riuvenhoff.  I.  c^  49S- 
S»j;  Laanu:  £ri»Mo//irf«itw,  Chapters  IV-V, 
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ascribed  only  to  Divinity,  above  the  realm  of  the  flesh  and 
senses.  "There  is  none  holy  but  the  Lord,  for  there  is  nc 
beside  Thee,"  says  Scripture.*  Whether  man  stands  on  a  loi 
or  higher  level  of  culture,  he  has  in  all  his  plans  and  aspiratu 
some  ideal  of  perfection  to  which  he  may  never  attain, 
which  serves  as  the  standard  for  his  actions.  The  best  erf 
doings  falls  short  of  what  he  ought  to  do ;  in  his  highest  effi 
he  realizes  the  potentiality  of  better  things,  This  ideal 
moral  perfection  works  as  the  motive  power  of  the  will  in  sett 
for  it  a  standard ;  it  establishes  human  freedom  in  place 
nature's  compulsion,  but  such  an  ideal  can  emanate  only  fi 
the  moral  power  ruling  life,  which  we  designate  as  the  div 
Holiness. 

3-  Scripttire  says  of  God  that  He"walketh  in  holiness,"' 
accordingly  morality  in  man  is  spoken  of  as  "walking  in 
ways  of  God."^  "Walk  before  Me  and  be  perfect!"  ! 
God  to  Abraham,*  Moses  approached  God  with  two  petitioi 
—  the  one,  "Show  me  Thy  ways  that  I  may  know  Thee ! " 
other,  "Show  me,  I  pray  Thee,  Thy  glory!"  In  response 
the  latter  God  said,  "No  man  can  see  Me  and  live",  but 
former  petition  was  granted  in  that  the  Lord  revealed  ffinu 
in  His  moral  attributes.^  These  alone  can  be  understood 
emulated  by  man ;  in  regard  to  the  so-called  mcU^)hys 
attributes  God  will  ever  remain  beyond  human  comprcben! 
and  emulation. 

4.    In  order  to  serve  as  vehicle  for  the  expression  ol 
highest  moral  perfection,  the  Biblical  term  for  holiness,  Kadi 
had  to  undergo  a  long  process  of  development,  obscuring 
original  meaning.    The  history  of  this  term  gives  us 
deepest  insight  into  the  working  of  the  Jewish  genius  tow* 
the  full  revelation  of  the  God  of  holiness.    At  first  the 

'isam.  n.  11.  '  F^,  rjKvrr.  14. 

•Dcut.X.i»;  XI,  11,  and  elsewhere. 

*  Geo.  XVm,  ig.  •  Ex.  XXXm,  ij-jj. 
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Kadosh  *  seems  to  have  denoted  unapproachableness  in  the 
leese  in  which  fire  is  unapproachable,  that  is,  threatening  and 
am&uming.  This  fierj'  nature  was  ascribed  by  primitive  man 
to  all  divine  beings-  Hence  the  angels  are  termed  "  the  holy 
«»*'  in  Scripture.'  According  to  both  priestly  practice  and 
pofmlar  belief,  the  man  who  approached  one  of  these  holy 
I  ones  with  hand  or  foot,  or  even  with  his  gaze,  was  doomed  to 
I  die-'  Out  of  such  crude  conceptions  evolved  the  idea  of 
God's  majesty  as  unapproachable  in  the  sense  of  the  sublime, 
bvushing  e\'erything  profane  from  its  presence,  and  visiting 
with  punishment  every  violation  of  its  sanctity.  The  old 
conception  of  the  fierj*  appearance  of  the  Deity  served  espe- 
'  dally  as  a  figurative  expression  of  the  moral  power  of  God, 
which  manifests  itself  as  a  "consuming  fire."*  exterminating 
evil,  and  making  man  long  for  the  good  and  the  true,  for  right- 
tousness  and  love. 

5.   The  divine  attribute  of  holiness  has  accordingly  a  double 
oeaning.    On  the  one  hand,  It  indicates  spiritual  loftiness 

(transcending  everything  sensual,  which  works  as  a  purging 
power  of  indignation  at  evil,  rebuking  injustice,  impurity  and 
Usefaood,  and  punishing  transgression  until  it  is  removed  from 
the  sight  of  God.  On  the  other  band,  it  denotes  the  conde- 
(cendingmcrcyof  God,  which,  having  purged  the  soulof  wrong, 
wins  it  for  the  right,  and  which  endows  man  with  the  power  of 
perfecting  himself,  and  thus  leads  him  to  the  gradual  building 
up  of  the  kingdom  of  goodness  and  purity  on  earth.  This 
ethical  conception  of  holiness,  which  emanates  from  the  moral 
nature  of  God,  revealed  to  the  prophetic  gem'us  of  Israel,  must 
not  be  confused  with  the  old  Semitic  conception  of  priestly  or 

'S«  J.  E.,  art.  Holiness.    The  Assyrinn  JTwW/jwdRiKitcs" bright,"  "pure," 
Mcorduu:  to  iiimmem  in  Religion  und  Sprache,  K.  .\,  T.,  3d  cd„  603. 
■Deul.  XXXITI.3;  Job  V,  I ;  VI.  10;  XV,  ij  ;  Ps.  LXXXIX.  6.  8. 
■EZ.XIX,  iif.l  XXIV.  17;  ISam,  VI.  so;  Josh.  XXIV,  19;  Isa.IV,j; 

I.J. u;  X, it:  xxxT.q;  xxxin,  14;  H»b.i, ij. 

•Deae.lV,a4;  Ex.  XXIV,  17. 
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ritual  holiness.    Ritual  holiness  is  purely  external,  and 
transferable  to  persons  and  things,  to  times  and  places,  accord^ 
ing  to  their  rektioa  to  the  Deity.     Hence  the  various  cults  ap- 
plied the  term  "holy"  to  the  most  abominable  forms  of  idolatrj 
and  impure  worship.'    The  Mosaic  law  condemned  all  these  ai 
violations  of  the  holiness  of  Israel's  God,  but  could  not  he^ 
sanctioning  many  ordinances  and  rites  of  priestly  holinea 
which  originated  in  ancient  Semitic  usages.    Hence  the  two 
conceptions  of  holiness,  the  priestly  or  external  and  the  pro- 
phetic or  ethical,  became  intcnvoven  in  the  Mosaic  code  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  impair  the  standard  of  ethical  holiness 
stressed  by  the  prophets,  the  unique  and  lofty  possessi<m  at 
Judaism-    Hence  the  letter  of  the  Law  caused  a  deplorable 
confusion  of  ideas,  which  was  utilized  by  the  detractors  ai 
Judaism.    The   liberal   movement   of  modern  Judaism,   iq 
pointing  to  the  prophetic  ideals  as  the  true  basis  of  the  Jewisl^ 
faith,  is  at  the  same  time  dispwlling  this  ancient  confu^on  of 
the  two  conceptions  of  holiness. 

6.  The  Levitical  holiness  adheres  outwardly  to  persons  and 
things  and  consists  in  their  separation  or  their  reservation  from 
common  use.  In  striking  contrast  to  this,  the  holiness  which 
Judaism  attributes  to  God  denotes  the  highest  ethical  purity, 
unattainable  to  fiesh  and  blood,  but  designed  for  our  emulation. 

The  contemplation  of  the  divine  holiness  is  to  inspire  man 
with  fear  of  sin  and  to  exert  a  healthful  influence  upon  his 
conduct.  Thus  God  became  the  hallowing  power  in  Judaism 
and  its  institutions,  truly  the  "Holy  One  of  Israel "  according 
to  the  term  of  Isaiah  and  his  great  exilic  successor,  the  so-callcd 
Deutero-Isaiah.'    Thus  His  holiness  invested  His  people  with 

'  Comp.  the  nunc  Ktulah  uid  Kaiaha  for  the  hicrodul^  coaKcnted  to 
AsUTl*.  See  D«it.  XXIU,  tS;  I  Kings  XIV,  14;  XV,  12;  Husea  IV,  i«. 
Comp.  Zimmeni,  I.  c,  p.  413. 

Ma.1,4;  V,  ti;  X.  30;  XII, 6;  XU,  14;  XLIU.sf-;  XLV.ii;  ud 
daewben. 
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nctity  and  imposed  upon  it  spedaJ  obligations.  Id 
,  of  Ezetiel,  God  became  the  "Sanctifier  of  Isxael."' 
le  rabbis  penetrated  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  Scripture, 
c  same  time  that  they  adhered  strictly  to  its  letter. 
i  ihcy  clung  tenaciously  to  the  ritual  holiness  of  the 
Uy  codes,  they  recognized  the  ideal  of  holiness  which  i$ 
rply  opposed  in  every  act  and  thought  to  the  demoraliz- 
cults  of  heathenism.' 
7.  Accordingly,  holiness  is  not  the  metaphysical  concept 
rfaich  Jehuda  ha  Levi  considers  it,'  but  the  prindple  and  source 
)t  all  ethics,  the  spirit  of  absolute  morality,  lending  purpose 
lad  value  to  the  whole  of  life.  As  long  as  men  do  good  or 
bun  evil  through  fear  of  punishment  or  hope  for  reward, 
■belher  in  this  life  or  the  hereafter,  so  long  will  ideal  morality 
ain  unattained,  and  man  cannot  claim  to  stand  upon  the 
id  of  divine  holiness.  The  holy  God  must  penetrate  and 
itrol  all  of  life  —  such  is  the  essence  of  Judaism.  The  true 
aim  of  human  existence  is  not  salvation  of  the  soul,  — a  desire 
which  is  never  quite  free  from  selfishness,  —  but  holiness 
tmulating  God,  striding  to  do  good  for  the  sake  of  the  good 
•ithout  regard  to  recompense,  and  to  shun  evil  because  it  is 
evil,  aside  from  all  consequences.* 

8.   The  fact  is  that  holiness  is  a  religious  term,  based  upon 
divine  revelation,  not  a  philosophical  one  resting  upon  specula- 
feastming.    It  is  a  postulate  of  our  moral  nature  that  all 
is  governed  by  a  holy  W'ill  to  which  we  must  submit 
;1y,  and  which  makes  for  the  good.    How  volition  and 
ipulsion  are  with  God  one  and  the  same,  how  the  good 
in  God  without  the  bad,  or  holiness  and  moral  purpose 
3Ut  unholy  or  immoral  elements,  how  God  can  be  exactly 
iite  to  all  we  know  of  man,  —  this  is  a  question  which 

>  Ettk.  XX.  11 ;  XXXVn,  18;  Kx.  XXXI.  13,  and  dtcrwlicri;. 

■See  Sita  aad  Rtt>ba  to  Lev.  XIX.  i. 

•CHorilV.ji  lUaiiBMim,lc,t6»L  «Abotli,I.3- 
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philosophy  is  unable  to  answer.  In  fact,  holiness  h 
defined  negatively,  as  the  "negation  of  all  that  man  frc 
own  experience  knows  to  be  unholy."  These  words  of  the" 
Danish  philosopher  Rauwenhofl  are  made  still  dearer  by  the 
following  observations:  "The  strength  in  the  idea  of  holiness 
lies  exactly  in  its  negative  character.  There  is  no  comparison 
of  higher  or  lesser  degree  possible  between  man's  imperfections 
and  God's  perfect  goodness.  Instead,  there  is  an  absolute  con- 
trast between  mankind  which,  even  in  its  noblest  types,  must 
wrestle  with  the  power  of  evil,  and  God,  in  whom  nothing 
can  be  imagined  which  would  even  suggest  the  possibility  of 
any  moral  shortcoming  or  imperfection."'  As  the  prophet 
says,  "Thou  art  too  pure  of  eyes  to  look  complacently  upon 
e«!,"^  and  according  to  the  Psalmist,  "Who  shall  ascend  into 
the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  and  who  shall  stand  in  His  hoty 
place?    He  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart." ^ 

g.  The  idea  of  holiness  became  the  preeminent  feature  of 
Judaism,  so  that  the  favorite  name  for  God  in  Rabbinical 
literature  was  "  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,"  and  the  acme  of 
all  ceremonial  and  moral  laws  alike  was  found  in  "the  Hallow- 
ing of  His  name."*  If  the  rabbis  as  followers  of  the  Priestly 
Code  were  compelled  to  lay  great  stress  upon  ritual  holiness, 
they  yet  beheld  in  it  the  means  of  moral  purification.  They 
never  lost  sight  of  the  prophetic  principle  that  moral  purity  is 
the  object  of  all  human  life,  for  "the  holy  God.  is  sanctified 
through  righteousness."  * 

'  Rauweohofl.  I.  c,  504.  'Hati.  1, 13. 

1  Psklm  XXIV.  4-S. 

*L,tMiai\a:Z.Ckaractmttiid.jmdisch.EMit,4p-4Sl  M.Liutanu:  EjJdct 
tj  Judolim,  p.  1S4. 
»Im.  V,  i& 


Scripture  speaks  frequently  of  the  anger  and  zeal  of  God 
of  His  avenging  sword  and  judgment,  so  as  to  give  the 
tiressjon  that  "  the  Old  Testament  God  is  a  God  of  wrath  and 
(geancc."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  attributes  are  merely 
knations  of  His  holiness,  the  guide  and  incentive  to  moral 
^oa  in  man.  The  burning  fire  of  the  divine  holiness  aims 
awaken  the  dormant  seeds  of  morality  in  the  human  soul 
i  to  ripen  them  into  full  growth.  Whenever  we  to-day 
lltkl  speak  of  pangs  of  conscience,  of  bitter  remorse,  Scripture 
k  figurative  language  and  describes  how  God's  wrath  is 
^ed  against  the  wrongdoing  of  the  people,  and  how  fire 

rs  forth  from  lib  nostrils  to  consume  them  in  His  anger, 
nearer  man  stands  to  nature,  the  more  tempestuous  are 
^outbursts  of  his  passion,  and  the  more  violent  is  the  reaction 
!his  repentance.  Yet  this  very  reaction  impresses  him  as 
pugh  wrought  from  outside  or  above  by  the  offended  Deity. 
fas  the  divine  wrath  becomes  a.  means  of  moral  education, 
fectly  as  the  parents'  indignation  at  the  child's  oSeases  is 
n  of  his  training  in  morality. 

f.  Thus  the  first  manifestation  of  God's  holiness  is  His 
ffignation  at  falsehood  and  violence,  His  hatred  of  evil  and 
tongdoing.  The  longer  men  persist  in  sin,  the  more  does  He 
tnifest  Himself  as  "the  angry  God,"  as  a  "consuming  fire" 
hich  destroys  evil  with  holy  zeal.*    The  husbandman  cannot 

1  Catop.  Dinmaiui,  I.  c.  i jR  f. ;  J.  E.,  art.  "Aaga." 
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expect  the  good  han'est  until  he  has  weeded  out  the  tares  from 
the  field ;  so  God,  in  educating  man,  begins  by  purging  the 
soul  from  all  its  ev\]  inclinations,  and  this  zeal  is  all  the  more 
unsparing  as  the  good  is  finally  to  triumph  in  His  eternal  plan 
of  universal  salvation.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  Judaism 
does  not  personify  evil  as  a  power  hostile  to  God,  hence  the 
whole  problem  is  only  one  of  purifying  the  human  soul.  Be- 
fore the  sun  of  God's  grace  and  mercy  is  to  shine,  bearing  life 
and  healing  for  all  humanity,  His  wrath  and  punitive  justice 
must  ever  burst  forth  to  cleanse  the  world  of  its  sin.  For 
as  long  as  evil  continues  unchecked,  so  long  cannot  the 
divine  holiness  pour  forth  its  all-forbearing  goodness  and 
love. 

3.  On  this  account  the  first  revelation  of  God  on  Sinw 
was  as  "a  jealous  God,  who  \-isitcth  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children  and  the  children's  children  until 
the  third  and  fourth  generation."  So  the  prophets,  from 
Moses  to  Malachi,  speak  ever  of  God's  anger,  which  comes 
with  the  fury  of  nature's  unchained  forces,  to  terrify  and  over' 
whelm  all  living  beings.'  Thus  Scripture  considers  all  the 
great  catastrophes  of  the  hoary  past,  —  flood,  earthquakes, 
and  the  rain  of  fire  and  brimstone  that  destroys  cities  — as 
judgments  of  the  divine  anger  on  sinful  generations.  Wicked- 
ness in  general  causes  His  displeasure,  but  His  wrath  is  pro- 
voked cspcdally  by  xiolations  of  the  social  order,  by  desecra- 
tions of  His  sanctuary,  or  attacks  on  His  covenant,  and  His 
anger  is  kindled  for  the  poor  and  helpless,  when  they  are 
oppressed  and  deprived  of  their  rights.' 

4.  Thus  the  divine  holiness  was  felt  more  and  more  as  a 
moral  force,  and  that  which  appeared  in  prc-prophctic  times 
to  be  an  elemental  power  of  the  celestial  ire  became  a  refining 

»  Ek-  XX,  s  ;   l»a.  XXX,  17  f- ;  Nahum  I.  5  (. 

'Ex.XXn.jj;  Nnm.X\TI,  lot;  XXV,3;  Deut.  XXDC,  19;  XXXn, 
>t;  Isb.  IX,  16. 
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purging  men  of  dross  as  in  a  crucible.  "I  will  not  exe- 
the  fierceness  of  Mine  anger,"  says  the  prophet,  "for  I 
God  and  not  man,  the  Holy  One  in  the  mitlst  of  thee,  and 
ill  not  come  in  fury."  '  So  sings  the  Psalmist,  "His  anger 
is  but  for  a  moment ;  Hisfavorfor  a  liie-time."^  Inthesame 
ipirit  the  rabbis  inteqireted  the  verse  of  the  Decalogue.  "The 
SID  of  the  fathers  is  Nnsited  upon  the  children  and  children's  chil- 
dren  oniy  U  they  continue  to  act  as  their  fatliers  did,  and  are 
I  t^mselves  haters  of  God."  "  | 

The  fact  is  that  Israel  in  Canaan  had  become  addicted  to 
aD  the  ^ices  of  idolatrj',  and  if  they  were  to  be  trained  to  moral 
polity  and  to  loyalty  to  the  God  of  the  Covenant,  they  must 
be  taught  fear  and  awe  before  the  flame  of  the  divine  wrath. 
Only  after  that  could  the  prophet  address  himself  to  the  con- 
sdence  of  the  individual,  saying: 

'WIm  amoog  us  shall  dwell  wilh  the  devouring  fire? 
^h'bo  unon^  us  shall  dwell  with  everlasting  burning  ? 
He  that  WAllwtb  ri^tKusly,  and  spcaketh  uprighUy ; 
He  that  desptstM  h  ihe  giiin  t>I  oppressions,  thai  shukcth  his  hands  fnnn 

boUbg  of  biibes. 
That  tloppeth  his  ears  from  heating  ol  blood,  and  shutteth  his  eyes 

frain  looking  upon  evil ; 
He  shall  dwell  on  high ;  bis  place  of  defease  shall  be  the  oiunitioas  of 

rocks; 
His  bread  shall  be  given,  his  water  3h.iU  be  sure. 
Thiae  eyes  shall  sec  the  King  in  His  beauty ;  they  shall  behold  a  land 

slrctcbtQg  afar."  * 

Here  we  behold  the  fiery  clement  of  the  divine  holiness 
partly  depicted  as  a  reality  and  partly  spiritualized.  The 
last  of  the  prophets  compares  the  di\'inc  wrath  to  a  melting 
htniacc,  which  on  the  Day  of  Judgment  is  to  consume  evil- 
doers  as   stubble,  while  to  those  who  fear  the  Lord  He 

■  Unoi  XJ,  Q.  *  Psalm  XXX. 

*7Biiumto£z.XX,  3;  Sanh.  37  b.  « Ita.  XXXOI.  14-17. 
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sha.11   appear  as   the  sun  of   righteousness  with  healing 
its  wings.* 

5.  The  idea  as  expressed  by  the  prophets,  then,  was  tha 
God's  anger  will  vi.sit  the  wicked,  and  particularly  the  ungodlj 
nations  of  heathendom,  and  that  He  shall  judge  all  creatures  ii 
fire.*  This  was  significantly  altered  under  Persian  influence 
when  the  Jew  began  to  regard  the  world  to  come  as  promi.'^in 
to  the  righteous  greater  bliss  than  the  present  one.  Then  lb( 
day  of  divine  wrath  meant  doom  eternal  for  evil-doers,  who 
were  to  fall  into  the  fiery  depths  of  Gehenna,  "their  worm  ii 
never  to  die  and  their  fire  never  to  be  quenched."  '  Thil 
became  the  prevailing  view  of  the  rabbis,  of  the  ApocalypUa 
and  also  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Church  literature.' 
The  Jewish  propaganda  in  the  Hellenistic  literature,  howeveTi 
combined  the  fire  of  Gehenna  with  the  Stoic,  or  pagan,  vie' 
of  a  general  world-conflagration,  and  armounced  a  generi 
doomsday  for  the  heathen  world,  unless  they  be  converted  to 
the  belief  in  Israel's  one  and  holy  God,  and  ceased  violating  thi 
fundamental  (Noachian)  laws  of  humanity.' 

6.  A  higher  view  of  the  punitive  anger  of  God  is  taken  by 
Beruriah,  the  noble  wife  of  R.  Meir,*  —  if,  indeed,  the  wife  o£ 
the  saintly  Abba  Helkiah  did  not  precede  her  ^  —  in  suggesl- 
ing  a  different  reading  of  the  Biblical  text,  as  to  make  it  offer 
the  lesson :  "not  the  sinners  shall  perish  from  the  earth,  bu 
the  sins."  From  a  more  philosophical  viewpoint  both  Juda  hi 
Levi  and  Maimonides  hold  that  the  anger  which  we  ascribe  to 

'Mai.  m, !,  19 f. 

•Dcut.  XXXn,  3;;   comp.  Siftc,  33$;    Geiger:    Vtschrijl,  147,  regardinj 
Sam&riUa  tert.    Zeph.  I,  15;  Isa.  LXVI,  13-16. 

'ba-XVU,  a4. 

•See  J.  E.,  m.  "Cehenna";  Mid.  Teh.  to Ps.  LXXVI,  n,»nd  LXXIX; 
Hed.  3a  a;  ToAn.  q  b;  Ycr.  Toan.  IT,  65  b;  Ab.  Zar.  4  a  and  b;  tS  b 
B«r.  71;  Shab.  118  a;  Sinh.  irob;  Gen.  R.  VI, 9;  XXVI,  it, ad.;  cm^ 
Rftmata  tl,  5;  Eph.  V,  6;  I  Theis.  1,  10. 

*  Slbj^.  II,  ijo.  j8s  ;  in,  S4I,  SSO  I-,  67»-69r,  760. 8«;  Enoch  Xa,  r»- 

•  Ba.Mi;  Midr.  Teh.  to  Pi.  CIV,  35.  »Taii.i3b. 
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)d  is  only  the  transference  of  the  anger  which  we  actually 
1  at  the  sight  of  evildoing.  Similarly,  when  we  speak  of  the 
isnmJTig  fire  of  hell,  we  depict  the  effect  which  the  fear  of 
d  nnist  have  on  our  inner  life,  until  the  time  shall  come 
en  we  shun  evil  as  ungodly  and  love  the  good  because  it  is 
th  good  and  God-like.' 

^Cmari  IV.s;  JfflreJII,  56,  and  Commentuy  to  Stub.  X,  i. 
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GOD*S  LONG-SUPPERMG  AND  MeRCY 

I.  In  one  of  the  little  known  apocrj-phal  writings,  the ' 
ment  of  Abraham,  a  beautiful  story  is  told  of  the  patriai 
Shortly  before  his  death,  the  archangel  Michael  drove  I 
aJong  the  sky  iu  the  heavenly  chariot.  Looking  down  u] 
the  earth,  he  saw  companies  of  thieves  and  murderers,  &t 
tCTCTS,  and  other  evil-doers  pursuing  their  nefarious  practi 
and  in  righteous  indignation  he  cried  out:  "Oh  would  to  < 
that  fire,  destruction,  and  death  should  instantly  befall  tt 
criminals !"  No  sooner  had  he  spoken  these  words  than 
doom  he  pronounced  came  upon  those  wicked  men.  1 
then  spoke  the  Lord  God  to  the  heavenly  charioteer  Michi 
"Stop  at  once,  lest  My  righteous  servant  Abraham  in  his; 
indignation  bring  death  upon  all  My  creatures,  because  t 
ftre  not  as  righteous  as  be.  He  has  not  learned  to  restraui 
anger." '  Thus,  indeed,  the  wrath  kindled  at  the  sight 
wrongdoing  would  consume  the  sinner  at  once,  were  it 
for  another  quality  in  God,  called  in  Scripture  long-suffer 
By  this  He  restrains  His  anger  and  gives  the  sinner  tim 
improve  his  ways.  Though  every  wicked  deed  pro%"C 
Him  to  immediate  punishment,  yet  He  shows  compasi 
upon  the  feeble  mortal.  "Even  in  wrath  He  remembci 
compassion."  *  "  He  hath  no  delight  in  the  death  of  the  sini 
but  that  he  shall  return  from  his  ways  and  live." '  The  dii 
holiness  does  not  merely  overwhelm  and  consume ;  Its  est 


*  Teslunent  of  AbnthaiD,  A,  X. 
'  Esck.  XVni,  as,  H  i  XXXUI,  it. 
Ill 
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aim  is  the  elev'ation  of  man,  the  effort  to  endow  turn  nith  a 
er  life. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  a  note  of  rigor  and  of  profound 

estness  runs  through  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ.    The 

ihcts.  law-givers,  and  psalmists  speak  incessantly  of  how 

brings  doom  upon  the  lands  and  nations.    As  the  father 

is  solicitous  of  the  honor  of  his  household  punishes  unre- 

gly  cvcr>"  violation  of  morality  within  it,  so  the  Holy  One 

Israel  watches  zealously  over  His  people's  loyalty  to  Hjs 

ant-     His  glorious  name,  His  holy  majesty  cannot  be 

ted  with  immunity  from  His  dreaded  wrath.     There  is 

hing   of  the  joyou.s  abandon  which  was  predcjminant  in 

Greek  nature  and  in  the  Olympian  gods.    The  idea!  of 

ness  was  presented  by  the  God  of  Israel,  and  all  the  doings 

men  appeared  faulty  beside  it. 

lut  its  power  of  molding  character  is  shown  by  Judaism  at 
1  very  point,  in  that  it  does  not  stop  at  the  condemnation  of 
sinner.  It  holds  forth  the  promise  of  God's  forbearance  to 
3  in  his  shortcomings,  <lue  to  His  compassion  on  the  weak- 
i  of  flesh  and  blood.  He  waits  for  man,  erring  and  stum- 
;,  until  by  striving  and  struggling  he  shall  attain  a  higher 
ite  of  purity.  TTiis  is  the  bright,  uplifting  side  of  the  Jewish 
of  the  divine  holiness.  In  this  is  the  innermost  nature 
God  disclosed.  In  fear  and  awe  of  Him  who  is  enthroned 
high,  "before  whom  even  the  angels  are  not  pure,"  man, 
udous  of  his  sinfulness,  sinks  trembling  into  the  dust  before 
Judge  of  the  whole  earth.  But  the  grace  and  merc>'  of  Ihe 
^-suffering  Ruler  lift  him  up  and  imbue  him  with  courage 
strength  to  acquire  a  new  life  and  new  energy.  Thus  the 
ve  burden  of  guitl  is  transformed  into  an  uplifting 
through  the  influence  of  the  holy  God. 
J.  The  predominance  in  God  of  mildness  and  mercy  over 
»hive  anger  is  exjiressed  most  strikingly  in  the  revelation 
Uoses,  when  he  had  entreated  God  to  let  him  see  His  ways. 
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The  people  had  provoked  God's  anga  by  their  faithlessness 
in  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  and  He  had  threatened  to 
consume  them,  when  Moses  interceded  in  their  behalf.  Then 
the  Lord  passed  by  him,  and  proclaimed:  "The  Lord,  the 
Lord,  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering  and  abundant 
in  goodness  and  tniLh,  keeping  mercy  unto  the  thpusandth 
generation,  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression  and  sin  ;  and 
that  Mnll  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty  ;  visiting  the  iniquity  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  children  and  upon  the  children's  chUdren, 
unto  the  third  and  unto  the  fourth  generation." '  Such  a 
passage  shows  clearly  the  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  God's 
nature.  For  Abraham  and  the  traditions  of  the  patriarchs 
God  was  the  righteous  Judge,  punishing  the  transgressors. 
He  is  represented  in  the  same  way  in  the  Decalogue  on  Sinai.' 
Was  this  to  be  the  final  word  ?  Was  Israel  chosen  by  God  as 
His  covenant  people,  only  to  encounter  the  full  measure  of  His 
just  but  relentle^  anger  and  to  be  consumed  at  once  (or  the 
violation  of  this  covenant?  Therefore  Moses  wrestled  with 
his  God.  Filled  with  compasaonate  love  for  his  people,  he  b 
willing  to  offer  his  life  as  their  ransom.  And  should  God  him- 
self lack  this  fuUness  of  love  and  pity,  of  which  even  a  human 
being  is  capable  ?  Then,  as  from  a  dark  cloud,  there  flashed 
suddenly  upon  him  the  light  of  a  new  revelation;  he  became 
aware  of  the  higher  truth,  that  above  the  auslerit)-  of  God's 
avenging  anger  prevails  the  tender  forgiveness  of  His  mercy; 
that  beyond  the  consuming  zeal  of  His  punitive  justice  shines 
the  sun-like  splendor  of  His  grace  and  love.  The  rabbis  find 
the  expression  of  mercy  especially  in  the  name  JHITI  (t>. 
"the  One  who  shall  ever  be")  which  is  significantly  placed 
here  at  the  head  of  the  divine  attributes.  Indeed,  only  He 
who  is  the  same  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  and  to  whom 
to-morrow  is  like  yesterday,  can  show  forbearance  to  erring 

I  Ex.  XXXn-XXXIV.  7.    Comp.  Num.  XIV,  18. 
«C«n.XK,  t-a8;  Ei.XX,s-«. 
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because  in  whatsoever  he  has  failed  yesterday  he  may 
,e  good  to-morrow. 
Like  Moses,  the  master  of  the  prophets,  so  the  prophet 
also  learned  in  hard  spiritual  struggle  to  Icnow  the  di\-ine 
itnite  of  mercy  and  lovingkindness.     His  own  wife  had 
ed  faithless,  and  had  broken  the  marital  covenant;   still 
ilove  survivtfl.  so  that  he  Rranted  her  forgiveness  when  she 
forsaken,  and  took  her  back  to  his  home.    Then,  in  his 
at  the  God-forsaken  state  of  Israel  through  her  faith- 
ess,  he  asked  himself :  "Will  God  reject  forever  the  nation 
h   He  espoused,  because  it  broke  the  covenant?    Will 
He  also  grant   forgiveness  and   mercy?"     The  divine 
er  came  to  him  out  of  the  depths  of  his  own  compassionate 
Upon  the  crown  of  God's  majesty  which  Amos  had 
'Id  all  effulgent  with  justice  and  righteousness,  he  placed 
most  precious  gem,  reflecting  the  highest  quality  of  God  — 
gradous  and  all-forgiving  love.'    Whether  the  priority 
great  truth  belongs  to  Hosea  or  Moses  is  a  question  for 
>rical  Bible  research  to  answer,  but  it  is  of  no  consequence 
Jewish  theology. 

5.  Certainly  Scripture  represents  God  too  much  after 
man  fashion,  when  it  ascribes  to  him  changes  of  mood  from 
ker  to  compassion,  or  speaks  of  His  repentance.^  But  we 
mt  bear  in  mind  that  the  prophets  obtained  their  insight 
to  the  ways  of  God  by  this  very  process  of  transferring  their 
m  experience  to  the  Deity.  And  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
that  "  God  is  not  a  man  that  He  should  lie,  neither  the 
of  man  that  He  should  repent."'    All  these  anthropo- 

>BoM»I-ni;  XI,  1-5;  Xrv,  J.    Comp.  MicahXm,  18;  Jer.III,8-r»; 

UV,  6-8;  LVII.  t6  (.;  Joel  II,  13:  Jonah  IV,  a,  10  (.;  Lam.  tU,  jt; 
.LXXVIII,  sStt  at.  See  UiUuiUin,  1.  c,  363  t.;  Davidwn  Tfieohgy  of 
T^  i]>  (. 

■Ga.VI,6;  I  Sam.  XV,  u;  Jct.  XVIH.  7-10;  Joel  H,  u;  Jonah  HI, 
>;  IV, ». 

*iiva.  XXIU,  14;  I  Sam.  XV,  39;  sec  Tacgum  and  cotDmcatAncs. 
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morphic  pictures  of  God  were  later  avoided  by  the  ancS 
Biblical  translators  by  means  of  paraphrase,  and  by  the  pt 
ophers  by  means  of  allegory.' 

6.  According  to  the  MidrashJc  interpretation  of  the  pa 
from  the  Pentateuch  quoted  above,  Moses  desired  to  ascert 
whether  God  ruled  the  world  with  His  justice  or  with  ] 
mercy,  and  the  answer  was:  "Behold,  I  shall  let  My  goodd 
pass  before  thee.  For  I  owe  nothing  to  any  of  My  creatiu 
but  My  actions  are  prompted  only  by  My  grace  and  good  % 
through  which  I  give  them  all  that  they  possess,"  *  Accord 
to  Judaism  justice  and  mercy  are  intertwined  in  God's  gov* 
ment  of  the  world;  the  former  is  the  pillar  of  the  ooaj 
structure,  and  the  latter  the  measuring  line.  No  mortal  cot 
stand  before  God,  were  justice  the  only  standard ;  but  we  fl 
sist  on  His  mercy,  which  lends  us  the  boons  of  life  withouti 
meriting  them.  That  which  is  not  good  in  us  now  is  to  beca 
good  through  our  effort  toward  the  best.  God's  grace  und 
lies  this  possibility. 

Accordingly,  the  divine  holiness  has  two  aspects,  the  oil 
whelming  wrath  of  His  justice  and  the  uplifting  grace  of  ] 
long-suffering.  Without  justice  there  could  be  no  fear 
God,  no  moral  eamesine^;  without  mercy  only  condei^ 
tion  and  perdition  would  remain.  As  the  rabbis  teU  us,  bj 
justice  and  mercy  had  their  share  in  the  creation  of  man, 
in  man  both  good  and  bad  appear  and  struggle  for  suprcmt 
All  generations  need  the  divine  grace  that  they  may  have  tl 
and  opportunity  for  improvement.*  i 

7.  Thus  this  conception  of  grace  is  far  deeper  and  worthier 
God  than  is  that  of  Paulinian  Christianity ;  for  grace  in  Psf 
sense  is  arbitrary  in  action  and  dependent  upon  the  acceptd 

'  See  J.  E.,  art.  Anthropomorphism  tad  AllegoricaJ  InterpretXtioiL        . 
*T»ah.  Waelhhanin,  ol.  Buh«r,  j.  ' 

■Geo.  R.  VUl,4-s.    Sec  Morris  Joseph:  Judaism  at  CrMdani  I^j 
90-95- 
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,  creed,  therefore  the  very  reverse  of  impartial  justice.  In 
divine  grace  is  not  ofifered  as  a  bait  to  make  men 
vc,  but  as  an  incentive  to  moral  improvement.  The  God 
>b'nc3s,  who  inflicts  wounds  upon  tlie  guilty  aoul  by  bitter 
>rse,  offers  aJso  healing  through  His  compassion.  Justice 
mercy  are  not  two  separate  powers  or  persons  in  the 
ity,  as  with  the  doctrine  o(  the  Church ;  tliey  are  the  two 
of  the  same  divine  power.  "I  am  the  Lord  before  sin 
committetl,  and  I  am  the  Lord  after  sin  is  committed  "  — 
rabbis  explain  the  repetition  of  the  name  JHVH  in  the 
ition  to  Moses.' 


iR,  fa.   Sh.   17  b;  c«npare.  J.  Davidson.   i,w;  Koeberle:  Sueiute  itnd 
I*.  I9»5.  P-  **Si  *34  '■;  '""  P-  ^5*'  ^'4>  *•*  misleading;  Weber,  I.  c,  134, 
I  joj  1,  altogctber  miaicpreseDla  ihc  Jcwi&h  cIocuIqc  of  gra^c. 


CHAPTER  XDC 
God's  Jostice 

1,  The  unshakable  faith  of  the  Jewish  people  was  ever  sus- 
tained by  the  consciousness  that  its  God  is  a  God  of  justice. 
The  conviction  that  He  will  not  suffer  wrong  to  go  unpunished 
was  read  into  aU  the  stories  of  the  hoar>'  past.    The  Babylo- 
nian form  of  these  legends  in  common  with  all  ancient  folk-lore 
ascribes  human  calamity  to  blind  fate  or  to  the  caprice  of  the 
gods,  but  the  Biblical  narratives  assume  that  evil  does  not 
befall  men  undeserved,  and  therefore  a!wa>^  ascribe  ruin  or 
death  to  human  transgression.    So  the  Jewish  genius  beheld 
in  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  a  divine  judgment 
upon  the  depraved  inhabitants,  and  derived  from  it  a  lesson 
for  the  household  of  Abraham  that  they  should  "keep  the  way 
of  the  Lord  to  do  righteousness  and  justice."  '    The  funda- 
mental principle  of  Judaism  throughout  the  ages  has  been  the 
teaching  of   the  patriarch  that  "the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
cannot  act  unjustly,"  *  even  though  the  varying  events  of 
history  force  the  problem  of  justice  upon   the  attention  of 
Jeremiah,'  the  Psalmists,*  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job,'  and 
the  Talmudica!  sages.*    "Righteousness  and  justice  are  the 
foundations  of  Thy  throne"''  —  this  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  religious  experience  of  Israel.    At  the  same  time 
man  realizes  how  far  from  his  grasp  ts  the  divine  justice: 

iC«n.XVin.  19.  •Geo.XVUI,  *$.  "JerXII,  1. 

'  Ps.  LXXm.  ij.  •  Job  X.  11  J. 

•Yer.  Hag.  II,  i;  Elisba  ben  Abuymh.  >  IH.  LXXXtX,  13. 
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"Thy  righteousness  is  like  the  mighty  mountains;  Thy  judg- 
ments arc  like  the  great  deep." ' 

3.  The  Master-builder  of  the  moral  world  made  justice  the 
supporting  pillar  of  the  entire  creation.  "He  is  The  Rock, 
Hb  work  is  perfect,  for  all  His  ways  are  just ;  a  God  of  faith- 
fulness and  without  iniquity,  just  and  right  is  He.""  There 
can  be  no  moral  world  order  without  a  retributive  justice, 
which  leaves  no  infringement  of  right  unpunished,  just  as  no 
social  order  can  exist  without  laws  to  protect  the  weak  and  to 
enforce  general  respect.  The  God  of  Judaism  rules  over  man- 
kind as  Guardian  and  Vindicator  of  justice ;  no  wrong  escapes 
His  scrutinizing  gaze.  This  fundamental  doctrine  invested 
history,  of  both  the  individual  and  the  nation,  with  a  moral 
significance  beyond  that  of  any  other  religious  or  etliical 
system. 

Whatever  practice  or  sense  of  justice  may  exist  among  the 
rest  of  mankind,  it  is  at  best  a  glimpse  of  that  divine  righteous- 
ness which  leads  us  on  and  becomes  a  mighty  force  compelling 
vs,  not  only  to  avoid  wrongdoing,  but  to  combat  it  with  all  the 
passion  of  an  indignant  soul  and  eradicate  it  wherever  possi- 
ble.    Though  in  our  daily  experience  justice  may  be  sadly 

ting,  we  still  cling  to  the  moral  axiom  that  God  will  lead 
right  to  victory  and  will   hurl  iniquity  into  the  abyss. 

ithc  sages  remark  in  the  Midrash:  "How  could  short -sighted 
short-lived  man  venture  to  assert,  'All  His  ways  are  just,' 

re  it  not  for  the  divine  revelation  by  which  the  eyes  of  Moses 

re  opened,  so  that  he  could  gaze  into  the  very  depths  of 
!fc?"'    That  is,  the  idea  of  divine  justice  is  revealed,  not 

the  world  as  it  is,  but  in  the  world  as  it  should  be,  the  ideal 

5mos  which  lives  in  the  ^^pirit. 

'PS.XXXV1,;;  tee  DnvMson.t.  c.  143  f.;  J.  E.,  art.  Jasdce ;  Haroburger: 
'  neydv^atdie^  ATI. Gtnthligkal;  Dtlliiiaii&,1.  c,  >79(.i  SUauss,  1.  C,  596- 

BotisKt,  4^7  f-.  b  nmlcadin^ 
»  Deut.  XXXll,  4.  *  Tanh.,  Jittro  5. 
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3.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  justice  is  recognized  as  a  binding 
force  even  by  peoples  on  a  low  cultural  plane,  and  the  Deity  is  g 
generally  regarded  as  the  guardian  of  justice,  exactly  as  in  ■ 
Judaism.     This  fact  is  shown  by  the  use  of  the  oath  in  con-  ^ 
nection  with  judicial  procedure  among  many  nations.     Both 
Roman  jurisprudence  and  Greek  ethics  declare  justice  to  be 
the  foundation  of  the  social  life.     Nevertheless  the  Jewish ' 
ideal  of  justice  cannot  be  identified  with  that  of  the  law  and  the  i 
courts.    The  law  is  part  of  the  social  system  of  the  State,  by 
which  the  relations  of  individuals  are  determined  and  upheld. 
The  maintenance  of  this  social  order,  of  the  status  quo,  is 
considered  justice  by  the  law,  whatever  injustice  to  individuals 
may  result.    But  the  Jewish  idea  of  justice  is  not  reactionary; 
it  owes  to  tlie  prophets  its  position  as  the  dominating  principle 
of  the  world,  the  peculiar  essence  of  God,  and  therefore  the 
ultimate  ideal  of  human  life.    They  fought  for  right  with  an 
insistence  which  \'indicatcd  its  moral  significance  forever,  and 
in  scathing  words  of  indignation  which  still  bum  in  the  soul 
they  denounced  oppression  wherever  it  appeared.    The  crimes 
of  the  mighty  against  the  weak,  they  held,  could  not  be  atoned 
for  by  the  outward  forms  of  piety.     Right  and  justice  are  not 
simply  matters  for  the  State  and  the  social  order,  but  belong 
to  God,  who  defends  the  cause  of  the  helpless  and  the  homeless, 
"who  executes  the  judgment  of  the  fatherless  and  the  widow," 
"who  regardeth  not  persons,  nor  takcth  bribes."  '    Iniquity  is 
hateful  to  Him ;  it  cannot  be  covered  up  by  pious  acts,  nor 
be  justified  by  good  ends.    "Justice  is  God's." '    Thus  every 
violation  of  justice,  whether  from  sordid  self-seeking  or  from 
tender  compassion,  is  a  violation  of  God's  cause;  and  every 
vindication  of  justice,  every  strengthening  of  the  power  oJ 
right  in  society,  is  a  triumph  of  God. 

4.   Accordingly,  the  highest  principle  of  ethics  in  Judaism, 
the  cardinal  point  in  the  government  of  the  world,  is  not  love, 

■  DeuL  X,  17-18.  *  Dcut.  I,  i7> 


tke.  Love  has  the  tendeno'  to  undermine  the  right 
tficminizc  society.  Justice,  on  the  other  hand,  develops 
ral  capacity  of  every  man  ;  it  aims  not  merely  to  avoid 
but  to  promote  and  develop  the  right  for  the  sake  of 
■feet  state  of  morality.     True  justice  cannot  remain  a 

onlooker  when  the  right  or  liberty  of  any  human  being 
liled,  but  strains  every  effort  to  prevent  violence  and 
iion.  It  battles  for  the  right,  until  it  has  triumphed 
lery  Injustice.    This  practical  conception  of  right  can  be 

through  all  Jewish  hlerature  and  doctrine;  through 
r%  of  Moses,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  ma^dnj :  "Let  the 
lavc  its  way,  though  it  bore  holes  through  the  rock '", 
b  the  flaming  words  of  the  prophets  ^ ;  through  the 
sts,  who  spoke  such  vpords  as  these:  "Thou  art  not  a 
ho  hath  pleasure  in  wickedness ;  evil  shall  not  sojourn 
Chee.  The  arrogant  shall  not  stand  in  Thy  sight; 
latest  all  workers  of  iniquity."  * 

does  justice  stop  with  the  prohibition  of  evil.  The 
rm  that  strikes  down  the  presumptuous  transgressor 
o  lift  up  the  meek  and  endow  him  with  strength.  Jus- 
>come5  a  jXKitive  power  for  the  right ;  it  becomes 
tA,  righteousness  or  (rue  benevolence,  and  aims  to  re- 
the  inequalities  of  life  by  kindness  and  love.  It  cngen- 
lat  deeper  sense  of  justice  which  claims  the  right  of  the 

0  protection  by  the  arm  of  the  strong. 

lencc  comes  the  truth  of  Matthew  Arnold's  striking 
uy  of  Israd's  Law  and  Prophets  in  his  "Literature  and 
l",  as  "The  Power,  not  ourselves,  that  maketh  for 
nisiKSS."     Still,  when  we  trace  the  development  of  this 

1  thought  in  the  soul  of  the  Jewish  people,  we  find  that  it 
from  a  peculiar  mythological  conception.  The  God  of 
liad  manifested  Himself  in  the  devastating  elements  of 

b.9ia;  Ycr.Suh.  I,  t81>. 

wv.m:  itA.1,17,28;  xxvin,  17;  Liv,  u-         'P8.v,s^. 
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nature  —  fire,  storm,  and  hail ;  later,  the  prc^hetic  genius 
Israel  saw  Him  as  a  moral  power  who  destroyed  wickedness 
these  very  phenomena  in  order  that  right  should  prevail. 
first  the  covenant-God  of  Israel  burls  the  plagues  of  heavt 
upon  the  hostile  Egyptians  and  Canoanites,  the  oppressors 
His  people.    Afterward  the  great  prophets  speak  of  the  Day 
JH\^  which  would  come  at  the  end  of  days,  when  God 
execute  His  judgment  upon  the  heathen  nations  by  pouril 
forth  all  the  terrors  of  nature  upon  them.     The  natural  foro 
of  destruction  are  utilized  by  the  Ruler  of  heaven  as  means 
moral  purification.     "For  by  fire  will  the  Lord  contend."  ' 

In  this  process  the  sense  of  right  became  progressively  i 
fined,  so  that  God  was  made  the  Defender  of  the  cause  of  tl 
oppressed,  and  the  holiest  of  duties  became  the  protection 
the  forsaken  and  unfortunate.  Justice  and  right  were  thi 
lifted  out  of  the  dvil  or  forensic  sphere  into  that  of  divi 
holiness,  and  the  struggle  for  the  down-trodden  became 
imperative  duty.  Judaism  finds  its  strength  in  the  ( 
repeated  doctrine  that  the  moral  welfare  of  the  world  reS 
upon  justice-  "The  King's  strength  is  that  he  lovcth  justice 
says  the  Psalmist,  and  commenting  upon  this  the  Midn 
says,"  Not  might,  but  right  forms  the  foundation  of  the  worii 
peace."  *  ' 

6.  Social  life,  therefore,  must  be  built  upon  the  firm  foam 
tion  of  justice,  the  full  recognition  of  the  rights  of  all  indivjdui 
and  all  classes.  It  can  be  based  neither  upon  the  foni 
administration  of  law  nor  upon  the  elastic  principle  of  kf 
which  too  often  tolerates,  or  even  approves  certain  types 
injustice.  Judaism  has  been  working  through  the  centui 
to  realize  the  ideal  of  justice  to  all  mankind ;  therefore  the  J< 
has  suffered  and  waited  for  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  God 
justice.  God's  kingdom  of  justice  is  to  be  established,  n<rt. 
a  world  to  come,  but  in  the  world  that  now  is,  in  the  Kte 
*  bo.  UCVI,  t6.  ■  Pa.  XCK,  i:  Tanh.  Muhpalioi  i 
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As  the  German  poet  has  it,  "Die  Weltge- 
iist  dasWeligericht"  (the  history  of  the  world  is  the 
ibunal  of  justice). 
ifae  recogmtion  of  God  as  the  righteous  Ruler  implies  a 
km  of  absolute  justice  which  allows  no  wrongdoing  to 
1  unpunished  and  do  mcrilurious  act  to  remain  unie- 
i.     The  moral  and  intellectual  maturity  of  the  people, 

Eit  determine  how  they  conceive  retribution  in  the 
ent.  Under  the  simple  conditions  of  patriarchal 
mmon  experience  seemed  to  be  in  harmony  with 
mands  of  divine  justice,  when  the  evil-doer  seemed  to 
bis  fate  and  the  worthy  man  to  enjoy  his  merited  pros- 
,  reward  and  punishment  could  well  be  expressed  by 
.bic  in  terms  of  national  prosperity  and  calamity.  The 
ets,  impressed  by  the  political  and  moral  decline  of 
m,  announced  for  both  Israel  and  the  other  nations  a 
I  judgment  to  come,  when  God  will  manifest  llimself  as 
ighteous  Ruler  of  the  world.  In  fact,  those  great 
lers  of  righteousness  announced  for  all  time  the  truth  of  a 
gaoemment  0/  the  world,  with  terror  for  the  malefactors 
he  assurance  of  peace  and  salvation  for  the  righteous, 
rill  judge  the  world  with  righteousness,  and  the  jxjoples 
squity"  becomes  a  song  of  joyous  confidence  and  hope 
!  Ups  of  the  Psalmist'  This  hnal  triumph  of  justice  does 
spend,  as  Christian  theologians  assert,  on  the  mere  out- 
(onformity  of  Israel  to  the  law.'    On  the  contrary,  it 

tthe  innocent  sufferer  the  hope  that  ''his  right  shall 
rth  as  tight."  while  "the  wicked  shall  be  put  to  silence 
rkness.'*'  We  must  admit,  indeed,  that  the  Biblical 
iF  retribution  still  has  too  much  of  the  earthly  flavor,  and 
.xcvi,  13;  xcvm,*. 

c  Boujstt,  I.  c,  357-366;  Wcbcr,  L  c,  359--370<  uid  comp,  Suk.  30  a, 

ttbiUtcd.  referring  to  lu.  UCI,  8,  LhM  "good  dctds  caji  never  justify 

b." 

iiw  W,  6;  Pi.  XXX^TI.  6;  I  Sam.  II,  g. 
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often  kclts  true  spirituality.  The  explanation  of  this  lies  ia 
the  desire  of  the  expounders  of  Judaism  that  this  world  should 
be  regarded  as  the  battle-ground  between  the  good  and  the 
bad,  that  the  ■victory  of  the  good  is  to  be  decided  here,  and  that 
the  idea,  of  justice  should  not  assume  the  character  of  other- 
wortdUness. 

8.  It  is  true  that  neither  the  prophets,  such  as  Jeremiah, 
nor  the  sages,  such  as  the  authors  of  Job  and  Koheleth,  actually 
solved  the  great  enigma  which  has  baffled  all  nations  and  ages, 
tlic  adjustment  of  merit  and  destiny  by  divine  righteousness. 
Yet  even  a  doubter  like  Job  docs  not  despair  of  his  own  sense 
of  justice,  and  wrestles  with  his  God  in  the  effort  to  obtain  t 
deeper  insight.  Still  the  great  mass  of  people  arc  not  satisfied 
with  an  unfulfilled  yearning  and  seeking.  The  various  reli- 
gions have  gradually  transferred  the  final  adjustment  of  merit 
and  destiny  to  the  hereafter;  the  rewards  and  punishments 
awaiting  man  after  death  have  been  depicted  glaringly  in 
colors  taken  from  this  earthly  life.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
Judaism  was  inffuenced  by  this  almost  universal  view.  The 
mechanical  form  of  the  principle  of  justice  demands  that "  with 
the  same  measure  one  metes  out,  it  shall  be  meted  out  to 
him," '  and  this  could  not  be  found  cither  in  human  justice 
or  in  himian  destiny.  Therefore  the  popular  mind  naturally 
turned  to  the  world  to  come,  expecting  there  that  just  retribu- 
tion which  is  lacking  on  earth. 

Only  superior  minds  could  ascend  to  that  higher  ethical 
conception  where  compensation  is  no  longer  expected,  but 
man  seeks  the  good  and  happiness  of  others  and  finds  therein 
his  highest  satisfaction.  As  Ben  Az2ai  expresses  it,  "The 
reward  of  virtue  is  virtue,  and  the  punishment  of  sin  is  sin."  ' 
At  this  point  justice  merges  into  di\'ine  holiness. 

»SotaI,7^;  TofcSouni;  Mck.Shirehj;  B.  Wisdom  XV,  3 ;  XEC,  m 
JubilM*  [V.  i.  cbewberc.  comp.  Msth.  VII,  i,  and  panlleli. 
» Aboth  n'.  1. 


GOD'S  JUSTICE 
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rhe  idea  of  divine  justice  exerted  its  uplifting  force  in 
lore  way  in  Judaism.  The  recognition  of  God  as  the 
ous  Judge  of  the  world  —  Zidduk  ha  Din  '  —  is  to  bring 
lation  and  endurance  Lo  the  aSlicted,  and  to  remove 
their  hearts  the  bitter  sting  of  despair  and  doubt.  The 
»  called  God  ''the  Righteous  One  of  the  uni\-erse,"'  as  if 
Ucate  that  God  himself  is  meant  by  Lhe  Scriptural  verse, 
:  righteous  is  an  everlasting  foundation  of  the  world."  ' 
r  remote  from  Judaism,  however,  is  the  doctrine  that  God 
I  consign  an  otherwise  righteous  man  to  eternal  doom, 
ise  he  belongs  to  another  creed  or  another  race  than  that 
le  Jew.  Whcre\'er  the  heathens  are  spoken  of  as  con- 
ked at  the  last  judgment,  the  presumption  based  upon 
tries  of  sad  experience  was  that  their  lives  were  full  of 
tice  and  wickedness.  Indeed,  milder  teachers,  whose 
became  the  accepted  one,  maintained  that  truly  righteous 
arc  found  among  the  heathen,  who  have  therefore  as 

Cupon  eternal  saK'atioti  as  the  pious  ones  of  Israel.* 
W.  B.:  ^ieUtt*;  comp,  Ex-IX,  17;  I-am.  I.  i3;  Nch.  IX,  ij. 
ML  R,  XLDC,  tq  i  Yoma  37  a.  » Prov.  X,  35. 

cToa.  Sash.  Xlllt  i;  Saah.  105  a;  Yalkut  Isaisli  iqA;  Cresc^:  Or 
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CHAPTER  XX 

GoD*s  Love  and  Compassion 

I.  As  justice  forms  the  basis  of  hutnan  morality,  with  ki 
ness  and  benevolence  as  milder  elements  to  mitigate  its  stc 
oess,  so,  according  to  the  Jewish  view,  mercy  and  love  ^ 
resent  the  milder  side  of  God,  but  by  no  means  a  hig 
attribute  counteracting  His  justice.  Love  can  supplement] 
ticc,  but  cannot  replace  it.  The  sages  say : '  "  When  the  Crea 
saw  that  man  could  not  endure,  if  measured  by  the  stand 
of  strict  justice,  He  joined  His  attribute  of  mercy  to  thai 
justice,  and  created  man  by  the  combined  principle  of  bot 
The  divine  compassion  with  human  frailty,  felt  by  both  Mi 
ajid  Hosea,  manifests  itself  in  God's  mercy.  Were  it  not 
the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  justice  would  have  sufficed.  5 
the  divine  plan  of  salvation  demands  redeeming  love  w| 
wins  humanity  step  by  step  for  higher  moral  ends.  The  ed< 
tional  value  of  this  love  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  gift  of  gn 
bestowed  on  man  by  the  fatherly  love  of  God  to  ward  off 
severity  of  full  retribution.  His  pardon  must  conduce  I 
deeper  moral  earnestness."  "For  with  Thee  there  is  forg 
ne3S  that  Thou  mayest  be  feared."  '  R.  Akiba  says:  "' 
world  is  judged  by  the  divine  attribute  of  goodness."  * 

*Gon.  R.  Vm,  4-5;  XII,  is;  Midr,  Teh.  to  Ps-  LXXXTX.  «;  ^ 
BmSira,  XVni.  iJ;  Tcgtamentsof  XII  Patr. :  Zebulonj;  Ap.  BaruchXLl 
14 ;  IV  Esdiu  Vni,  51 ;  Psalms  o[  Solomon  IX,  7 ;  Prayer  of  MuiuM 
li.  I 

»  See  J.  E,,  art.  "Love."  Both  Weber,  L  «.,  5;  f.  &&d  Bouaael,  I  t, « 
ibaw  ChriaUun  bias. 

»  PB.  CXXX.  4. 

*Aboth  m.  19  i  cofDp*  6-  Wisdom  XI,  13.  16 1   XH,  t6, 

n,  18. 
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GOD'S  LOVE  AND  COMPASSION  1*7 

3.  Asa  matter  of  course,  in  the  Biblical  \iew  God's  mercy  was 
realized  al  first  only  with  regard  to  Israel  and  was  afterward 
extended  gradually  to  humanity  at  large.  The  geoeratioa  of 
the  flood  and  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  perished  on  account 
of  their  guilt,  and  only  the  righteous  were  saved.  This  attitude 
hold&  throughout  the  Bible  until  the  late  hook  of  Jonah,  with 
its  lesson  of  God's  forgiveness  even  for  the  heathen  city  of 
Nineveh  after  due  repentance.  In  the  later  Psalms  the  divine 
attributes  of  mercy  are  expanded  and  applied  to  all  the  crea- 
tures of  God.'  According  to  the  school  of  Hillel.  whenever 
the  good  anfi  evil  actions  of  any  man  are  found  equal  in  the 
scales  of  justice,  God  inclines  the  balances  toward  the  side  ot 
mercy.*  Nay  more,  in  the  words  of  Samuel,  the  Babylonian 
teacher,  God  judges  the  nations  by  the  noblest  t>'pes  they 
produce.* 

The  ruling  Sadducean  priesthood  insisted  on  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  law.  The  party  of  the  pious,  the  Hasidim, 
however,  —  according  to  the  Uturgy,  the  apocryphal  and  the 
rabbinical  literature,  —  appealed  to  the  mercy  of  God  in  song 
and  prayer,  acknowledging  their  failings  in  humility,  and  made 
kindness  and  love  their  special  objects  in  life.  Therefore  with 
their  ascendancy  the  divine  attributes  of  mercy  and  com- 
passion were  accentuated.  God  himself,  we  are  told,  was 
heard  praying  :  "Oh  that  My  attribute  of  mercy  may  prevail 
over  My  attribute  of  justice,  so  that  grace  alone  may  be 
bestowed  upon  My  children  on  earth."  *  And  the  second  word 
of  the  Decalogue  was  so  interpreted  that  God's  mercy — 
which  is  said  to  extend  "to  the  thousandth  generation"  — is 
five  hundred  times  as  powerful  as  His  punitive  justice,  — 
which  i.s  applied  "to  the  third  and  fourth  generation."  * 

>  Ps.  CXUV,  8-9;  oonp.  Ben  Sin,  XVIII,  13. 

»T<*.  Swih.  Xni,  3.  •  Vcr.  R.  li.  Sh.  I.  S7  a-  *  Ber.  7  «- 

*TcB.  Sou  IV,  I,  wilh  rcfcnnce  to  Ex.  XX,  $-6.  Th«  plunU,  l4al<fjMm,  is 
taken  to  maa  tv»  Mpiwdwrf. 
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3.  Divine  mercy  shows  Itself  in  the  law,  where  compassiotij 
is  enjoined  on  all  suffering  creatures.  Profound  sympathyJ 
with  the  oppressed  is  echoed  in  the  ancient  law  of  the  poor 
who  had  to  give  up  his  garment  as  a  pledge:  "When  he  crictb 
unto  Me,  I  shall  hear,  for  I  am  gracious."  '  In  the  old  Baby- 
lonian code,  might  was  the  arbiter  of  right,'  but  the  unique 
genius  of  the  Jew  is  shown  in  adapting  this  same  legal  material 
to  its  impulse  of  compassion.  The  crj*  of  the  innocent  sufferer, 
of  the  forsaken  and  fatherless,  rises  up  to  God's  throne  and 
secures  there  his  right  against  the  oppressor.  Thus  in  the 
Mosaic  law  and  throughout  Jewish  literature  God  calls  him- 
self "the  Judge  of  the  widow."  "  the  Father  of  tlie  fatherless,*'* 
"a  Stronghold  to  the  needy."*  He  calls  the  poor,  "My 
people,"*  and,  as  the  rabbis  say,  He  loves  the  persecuted,  not 
the  persecutors.' 

4.  Even  to  dumb  beasts  God  extends  His  mercy.  This 
Jewish  tenderness  is  an  inheritance  from  the  shepherd  life  of 
the  patriarchs,  who  were  eager  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the 
animals  in  their  care  before  tliey  thought  of  their  own  com- 
fort.' This  sense  of  sympathy  appears  in  the  Biblical  pre- 
cepts as  to  (he  overburdened  beast,'  the  ox  treading  the  com,* 
and  the  mother-beast  or  mother-bird  with  her  young,"* as  well 
as  the  Talmudic  rule  first  to  feed  the  domestic  animals  and 
then  sit  down  to  the  meal."  This  husremained  a  characteristic 
trait  of  Judaism.  Thus,  in  connection  with  the  verse  of  the 
Psalm,  "His  tender  mercies  are  over  all  His  works,""  it  is 
related  of  Rabbi  Judah  the  Saint,  the  redactor  of  the  Mishnah, 

>  E».  XXn.  aft;  comp.  at,  jj. 

*Sm  Hinxt:  Code  of  Uammurobi,  1900;  Oettli:  D.  Gtsttx  nammurMs 
iptd  J.  Tkitta  Isruelj,  igoj;  Cobn :  D,  Cttelt  Il-immutabU,  ZUricb,  i^ojt 
Grimm:  D.  Carta  Chammurabis  und  Moset,  Cologne,  nwj.  Also  M.  Jastrov, 
Htbrm  aitd  Babyl'Oniam  TraditMtu,  p.  iJS-ji(}. 

•DcutX,  iS;  P».LXXin.  •Isa.XXV,4.  'Ex-XXH,  24. 

•  Ej.  R.  XXVII.  s ;   Etclrs.  R.  lo  ID,  15.  '  Gen.  XXIV.  19. 

•  Ex.  XXin,  s.         ■  Deut.  XXV,  4.  '•  Lev.  XX,  iZ ;  Deut.  XXU,  6. 
«  Git.  61 «.  with  tttaoKX  to  Dcut.  XI,  ij.  "  Ps.  CXLV,  g. 


s  aiEicted  with  pain  for  thirteen  years,  and  gave 
n  that  he  once  struck,  and  kicked  away  a  calT  whidi 
to  him  moaning  for  protection ;  he  was  finally  relieved, 
had  taught  his  household  to  have  pity  even  on  the 
If  creatures.*  In  fact,  Rabban  Gamaliel,  his  grand- 
liad  taught  before  him :  "Whosoever  has  compassion 
ellow-crea lures,  on  him  God  will  have  compassion."* 
es  often  interpret  the  phrise  "To  walk  in  the  way  of 
K  —  that  is,  "As  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  Is 
^0  be  ye  also  merciful." ' 

HJ5  the  rabbis  came  to  regard  lave  as  the  innermost 
God's  being.  God  U>ves  mankind,  is  the  highest  stage 
iousne&s  of  God.  but  this  can  be  attained  only  by  the 
relation  of  the  human  soul  to  the  Most  High,  after 
ials  have  softened  and  humanized  the  spirit.  It  is  not 
H  that  Scripture  speaks  often  of  God's  goodness, 
jud  grace,  but  seldom  mentions  His  love.  Possibly 
I  aJiabob  was  used  at  first  for  sensuous  love  and  there- 
i  not  employed  for  God  so  often  as  the  more  spiritual 
rhich  denotes  kind  and  loyal  affection.*  However, 
Bed  this  term  for  his  own  love  for  his  faithless  wife,  and 
hesitate  to  apply  it  also  to  God's  love  for  His  faithless 
■uch  he  terms  "a  love  of  free  will."  *  His  example 
"ed  by  Jeremiah,  most  tender  of  the  prophets,  who  gave 
jic  expression  to  the  everlasting  love  of  God  for  Israel, 
Bved  son.'  This  divine  love,  spiritually  understood, 
le  chief  topic  of  the  Deuteronomic  addresses.'  In  this 
od's  love  appears  as  that  of  a  father  for  his  son,  who 
kjsifts  upon  him,  but  also  chastises  him  for  his  own 

^SS*;  V«r.  Kit  IX,4. 

c  B.  K.  DC,  jo;  Sfrt,  T)ta\.  g6. 

n,  Deul.  S  44:  Stab,  i^  b;  cnnip.  Philo  :  De  BumanitaU. 

■  Concocdance  to  alulKik  and  JitstJ.    Note  ofxcully  Ho*.  VI,  6, 

•.m,  i;  XI.  i,«:  XIV.  s. 

'.  XXXI,  a,  19.  T  D«Bt.  Vn,  S;  X,  ij. 
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good.*    The  mind  opened  more  and  more  to  regard  the  tri. 
sent  by  God  as  means  of  ennobling  the  character,*  and  th 
men  of  the  Tahnudic  period  often  speak  of  the  afflictions 
the  saints  as  "visitations  of  the  divine  love."* 

C.  The  sufferings  of  Israel  m  particular  were  taken  to  b 
trials  of  the  divine  love.*  God's  love  for  Israel,  "His  first 
born  son,"'  is  not  partial,  but  from  the  outset  aims  to  trai 
him  for  his  world  mission.  The  Song  of  Moses  speaks  of  th 
love  of  the  Father  for  His  son  "whom  He  found  in  the  wild 
ncss" ; "  and  this  is  requited  by  the  bridal  love  of  Israel  wit 
which  the  people  "went  after  God  in  the  wilderness."  '  It 
this  love  of  God,  according  to  Akiba's  interpretation  of  tli 
Song  of  Songs,  which  "all  the  waters  could  not  quench,"  " 
love  as  strong  as  death."*  This  love  raised  up  a  nation 
martyrs  without  parallel  in  history,  although  the  followers 
the  so-called  Religion  of  Love  fail  to  give  it  the  credit 
deserves  and  seem  to  regard  it  as  a  kind  of  hatred  for  the  r 
of  mankind.*  Whenever  the  paternal  love  of  God  is  tni( 
felt  and  understood  it  must  include  all  classes  and  all  souls 
men  who  enter  into  the  relation  of  children  to  God.  \NTierev 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  special  love  for  Israel,  it  is  based  upol 
the  love  with  which  the  chosen  people  cling  to  the  Torai 
the  word  of  God,  upon,  the  devotion  with  which  they  surreodl 
their  lives  in  His  cause." 

7.  Still,  Judaism  does  not  proclaim  love,  absolute  and  u: 
restricted,  as  the  divine  principle  of  life.  That  is  left  to  tl 
Church,  whose  histor>'  almost  to  tlus  day  records  ever  so  man 
acta  of  lovelessness.  Love  is  unworthy  of  God.  unless  it 
guided  by  justice.    Love  of  good  must  be  accompanied  fa| 

'  Dcut,  Vin.  s ;  sec  Sif re,  Dcut,  31.  •  Prov.  HI.  13, 

'  Bcr.  i  A ;  Sif  re,  1.  c. ;  Mtk.  Yithro  10.  *  See  Melt,  and  SU  re,  L  C 

•  E«.  IV,  It.  *  Dnit.  XXXII,  6,  10  1.  '  Jm.  II.  a. 

•  Sons  of  Sonp,  R.  to  III,  7.    Comp.  Davidson,  I .  c,  335-^87. 

•  See  Sciireiner,  I.  c,  loj-tij;  Perlcs:  Bffustet,  58 1, 
"  Pcsik,  i6-i  7 ;  Mck-  Yithro  6,  at  cad. 
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of  evil,  or  else  it  lacks  the  educative  power  which  alone 

it  beneficial  to  man. 

God's  love  m;inifests  itself  in  hujnan  life  as  an  educative 

iiirer.     R,  Akiba  says  that  it  extends  to  all  created  in  God's 

;,  altbougfa  the  knowledge  of  it  was  vouchsafed  to  Israel 

it.*    This  universal  love  of  God  is  a  doctrine  of  the  apoc- 

phalliterature  as  well.    "Thou  hast  mercy  upon  lU  ...  for 

3u   lovest  all  things  that  are,  and  hatest  nothing  which 

I  bast  made.  .  .  .  But  Thou  sparest  all,  for  the>' are  Thine, 

1,  Lover  of  souls,"  says  the  Book  of  Wisdom ; "  and  when 

.  the  Seer  laments  tlie  calamity  that  has  befallen  the  people, 

replies,  "Thinkest  thou  that  thou  lovest  My  creatures 

thani?'" 

[&.  Among  the  mystics  divdne  love  was  declared  to  be  the 

creative  principle.     They  referred  the  words  of  the 

of  Songs, — "The  midst  thereof  is  paved  with  love,"* 

I  the  innermost  palace  of  heaven,  where  stands  the  throne  of 

' '    Among  the  philosophers  Crescas  considered  love  the 

live  cosmic  principle  rather  than  intellect,  the  principle  of 

stotlc,  because  it  is  love  which  is  the  impulse  for  creation.' 

conception  of  divine  love  received  a  pecuharly  mystic 

or  from  Juda  Abravanel,  a  neo-PIatonist  of  tlie  sixteenth 

known  as  Leo  Hebraeus.    He  says:    "God's  love 

list  needs  unfold  His  perfection  and  beauty,  and  reveal  itself 

lUis  creatures,  and  love  for  these  creatures  must  again  elevate 

I  imperfect  world  to  His  own  perfection.     Thus  isengendercd 

man  that  yearning  for  love  with  which  he  endeavors  to 

lulate  the  divine  perfection.'^'    Both  Crescas  and  Leo 

eus  thus  gave  the  keynote  for  Spinoza's  "Intellectual 

*e"  as  the  cosmic  principle.'  and  tlus  lias  been  echoed  even 

•  Abotb  m,  t*.  '  XI.  ij-36.  '  rv  Esdrt  vm,  47. 

•in.ro.  'ZoharI,«b;  H,  97  a. 

•Sec  Or  Adoitai,  I,  j,  j,  auJ  Jod :  Crcs«u  36-37. 

*  JXobiAt  di  .4  more ;  sec  Zimmels :  Leo  Hebtaeiu,  1886. 

•  Ethio  V,  preposiUon  XXXV. 
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in  such  works  as  Schiller's  dithyrambs  on,  "Love  and  Friend 
ship"  in  his  "Philosophic  Letters." '    Still  this  neo-Plat 
view  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  theological  conceptio 
of  love.     In  Judaism  God  is  conceived  as  a  lo^ong  FatherJ 
who  purposes  to  lead  man  to  happiness  and  salvation.    Inothc 
words,  the  divine  love  is  an  essentially  moral  attribute  of 
and  not  a  metaphysical  one. 

9.  If  we  wish  to  speak  of  a  power  that  permeates  the  cosmc 
and  turns  the  wheel  of  life,  it  is  far  more  correct  to  speak  of 
God's  creative  goodness.'  According  to  Scripture,  each  day's 
creation  bears  the  divine  approval :  "  It  is  good."'  Even  the 
evil  which  man  experiences  serves  a  higher  putpose,  and  tliat 
purpose  makes  for  the  good.  Misfortune  and  death,  sorrow 
and  sin,  in  the  great  economy  of  life  are  all  turned  into  final 
good.  Accordingly,  Judaism  recQgni2es  this  divine  goodness 
not  only  in  every  enjoyment  of  nature's  gifts  and  the  favors  of 
fortune,  but  also  in  sad  and  trying  experiences,  and  for  all 
of  these  it  provides  special  formulas  of  benediction.'*  The 
same  divine  goodness  sends  joy  and  grief,  even  though  short- 
sighted man  fails  to  sec  the  majestic  Sun  of  life  which  shines 
in  unabated  splendor  above  the  clouds.  Judaism  was  optimis- 
tic through  all  its  experiences  just  because  of  this  Implicit 
faith  in  God^s  goodness.  Such  faith  transforms  each  woe  into 
a  hi^er  welfare,  each  curse  into  actual  blessing ;  it  leads  men 
and  nations  from  oppression  to  ever  greater  freedom,  from 
daxlmess  to  ever  brighter  light,  and  from  error  to  ever  higher 
truth  and  righteousness.  Divine  love  may  have  pity  upon 
human  weakness,  but  it  is  divine  goodness  that  inspires  and 
quickens  human  energy.  After  all,  love  cannot  be  the  domi- 
nant principle  of  life.  Man  cannot  love  all  the  time,  nor  can  he 
love  all  the  world ;  his  sense  of  justice  demands  that  he  hate 

••'Tlie'nieowphycrf  JuJius":  "God," 

'Geo.  I,  4.  10.  iJ.  18.  II.  33.  31. 

•Gen.  R.  DC,  5,9;  Ber.  60  a;  V«.  Ber.  DC,  13  c-14  b;  Taaa.  Ji  *. 
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ikfcedness  and  falsehood.  We  must  apply  the  same  criterion 
to  God.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  man  can  and  should  do  good 
ad  be  good  continiially  and  to  all  men,  even  to  the  most  un- 
woithy.  Therefore  God  becomes  the  pattern  and  ideal  of  an 
iB-encon^nsang  goodness,  which  is  neva  exhausted  and 
■ever  nachea  an  end. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

God's  Truth  and  Faithfulness 

1.  In  the  Hebrew  language  truth  and  faitbfuhiess  are  both 
derived  from  the  same  root;  amait,  "firmness,"  is  the  root 
idea  of  emelh,  "truth,"  and  emumih,  "faithfubiess."  Man 
feels  insecurity  and  uncertainty  among  the  varying  impressions 
and  emotions  which  affect  his  will ;  therefore  he  turns  to  the 
immovable  Rock  of  life,  calls  on  Him  as  the  Guardian  and 
Witness  of  truth,  and  feels  confident  that  He  will  vindicate 
evei>  promise  made  In  His  ^ght.  He  is  the  God  by  whom 
men  swear  —  Elofte  amen ; '  nay,  who  swears  by  Himself, 
saying,  "As  true  as  that  I  live."'  He  is  the  supreme  Power  of 
life,  "the  God  of  faithfulness,  in  whom  there  is  no  iniquity."* 
The  heavens  testify  to  His  faithfulness ;  He  is  the  trustworthy 
God,  whose  essence  is  truth* 

2.  Here,  too,  as  with  other  attributes,  the  development  of 
the  idea  may  be  traced  step  by  step.  At  first  it  refers  to  the 
God  of  the  covenant  with  Israel,  who  made  a  covenant  with 
the  fathers  and  keeps  it  with  the  thousandth  generation  of  thdr 
descendants.  He  shows  His  mercy  to  those  who  love  Him  and 
keep  His  commandment^;.  The  idea  of  God's  faithfuhiess  to 
His  covenant  is  thus  extended  gradually  from  the  people  to  the 
cosmos,  and  the  heavens  are  called  upon  to  witness  to  the  faith- 
fulness of  God  throughout  the  realm  of  life.    Thus  in  both  the 

>  IM.  LXV,  i6.  *  DeuL  XXXH,  40.  •  Deut.  XXXII.  <■ 

'  Num.  XXra,  19;  Isa.  XL, «;  Jer.  X,  lo;  Pa.  XXXI,  6;  comp.  Dill- 
mum,  1.  c  tdq  L 
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s  and  the  liturgy  God  is  praised  as  the  One  who  is  faith- 
His  word  as  in  His  work.^ 

From  this  conception  of  faithfulness  arose  two  other 
which  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  whole 
lal  and  intellectual  liie  of  the  Jew.  The  God  of  faithful- 
reated  a  people  of  faithfulness  as  His  own,  and  Israel's 
)f  truth  awakened  in  the  nation  a  passion  for  truth  un- 
i  by  any  other  religioui  or  philosophical  system.  Like 
Ef  stream  running  through  a  valley,  the  conviction  runs 
Sh  the  sacred  writings  and  the  liturgy  that  the  promise 
of  yore  to  the  fathers  will  be  fulfilled  to  the  children.  As 
Mst  deliverance  from  distress  was  considered  a  vcrifica- 

I 

I  the  divine  faithfulness,  so  each  hope  for  the  future  was 

upon  the  same  attribute.     "He  keepeth  His  faith  also 

)sc  who  sicq)  in  the  dust."     These  words  of  the  second 

i  Eighteen  Benedictions  clearly  indicate  that  even  the 

in  the  hereafter  rested  upon  the  same  fiindamental 

the  other  hand,  the  same  conception  formed  the  keynote 
t  idea  of  the  divine  truthfulness.  The  primitive  age  knew 
Dg  of  the  laws  of  nature  xvith  which  we  have  become 
lar  through  modem  science-  But  the  pious  soul  trusts 
kxl  of  faithfulness,  certain  that  He  who  has  created  the 
n  and  the  earth  is  true  to  His  own  word,  and  will  not 
them  to  sink  back  into  chaos.  One  witness  to  this  is  the 
Bw,  which  He  has  set  up  in  tlie  sky  as  a  sign  of  His 
lant.'  The  sea  and  the  stars  also  have  a  boundary 
led  to  them  which  they  cannot  transgress.'  Thus  to  the 
ibistkated  religious  soul,  with  no  knowledge  of  natural 
X,  the  world  is  carried  by  God's  "everlasting  arms"*  and 


Bcxvi, 


I,  6;  IXXXXX,  i,  38;  CXL\%  6 ;  Benediction  at  seeing  Uie 
r,  Singer'a  Prtytrbook,  p.  191. 
to.  DC,  It.  »P*.CIV,9;  JobXXXVm,  11;  Jef .  XXXI,  34. 

tat.  joaan.  17. 
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His  faithfulness  becomes  loken  and  pledge  of  the  immutabilit 
of  His  will. 

4.  At  this  point  the  intellect  grasps  an  Idea  of  intrinsic  ani 
indestructible  truth,  which  has  its  beginning  and  its  end  i 
God,  the  Only  One.  "The  gods  of  the  nations  are  all  vanit 
and  deceit,  the  work  of  men ;  Israel's  God  is  the  God  of  truth, 
the  living  God  and  everlasting  King."  '  With  this  cry  ha! 
Judaism  challenged  the  nations  of  the  world  since  the  Baby- 
lonian exile.  Its  own  adherents  it  charged  to  ponder  upon  the 
problems  of  life  and  the  nature  of  God,  until  He  would  appeal 
before  them  as  the  very  essence  of  truth,  and  all  heatheniat 
survivals  would  vanish  as  mist.  God  is  truth,  and  He  desirei 
naught  but  truth,  therefore  hypocrisy  is  loathsome  to  him, 
even  ui  the  service  of  religion.  With  this  underl>ing  thought 
Job,  the  bold  but  honest  doubter,  stands  above  his  friends  with 
their  affected  piety.  God  is  truth  —  this  confession  of  faith, 
recited  each  morning  and  evening  by  the  Jew,  gave  his  miii< 
the  power  to  soar  into  the  highest  realms  of  thought,  and  in- 
^ircd  his  soul  to  offer  life  and  all  it  holds  for  his  faith.  "  Got 
is  the  everlasting  truth,  the  unchangeable  Being  who  cvcl 
remains  the  same  amid  the  fluctuations  and  changes  of  all 
other  things."  This  is  the  fundamental  principle  upon  whicb 
Joseph  Ibn  Zaddik  and  Abraham  Ibn  Daud,  the  predecessors 
of  Maimonides,  reared  their  entire  philosophical  systems, 
which  were  Aristotelian  and  yet  thoroughly  Jewish.* 

Mystic  lore,  always  so  fond  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
and  their  bidden  meanings,  noted  that  the  tetters  of  Emetk 
—  aieph,  mem  and  lav  —  are  the  first,  the  middle,  and  the  last 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  therefore  concluded  that  God  made 

'  Jer.  X.  ro,  ij. 

'  EmuH-j  fii/na  54.     See  KaufmanB,  T.  c,  333  f.,  351  f. ;  romp.  Cuttm^Rn: 
RcUiwmphilvsopkitdes  IbnDaud.iidt.;  Albo  II,  17, at  the  end;  Maimooidn:] 
Taaie  ha  Torak,  I,  3-4;  HiUd  of  Verona  refen  wta  to  Artitotlc's  "Hcl«>| 
phyucs."    Sec  Knfnunn,  I.  c,  334,  sotc;    Ncumulc,  I.  «.,  and  Haifk.|j 
1.  c  pattim. 
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tth  the  b^uming,  the  center,  and  the  end  of  the  world.^ 
sephus  also,  no  doubt  in  accordance  with  the  same  tradition, 
idares  that  God  is  "the  beginning,  the  center,  and  the  end  of 
I  things."  '  A  correqwnding  rabbinical  saying  is :  "Truth 
the  seal  of  God."' 

1  See  Yer.  Sanh.  I,  t8  a. 

'  Contra  Api<fnem,H,  23;  con^iue  J.  E.,  art.  "Alpha  and  Omega." 

•S«eYei.Saah.I,i8a. 


CHAPTER  XXII 
God's  Knowledge  and  Wisdom 

I.  Tlie  attempt  to  enumerate  the  attributes  of  God  recall 
the  story  related  in  the  Talmud  *  of  a  disciple  who  stepped  « 
to  the  reader's  desk  to  offer  prayer,  and  began  to  address  tb 
Ddty  with  an  endless  list  of  attributes.  When  his  vocabularj 
was  almost  exhausted,  Rabbi  Haninah  interrupted  him  with 
the  question,  "Hast  thou  now  really  finished  telling  the  praiai 
of  God?"  Mortal  man  can  never  know  what  God  really  is. 
As  the  poet-philosopher  says:  "Could  I  ever  know  Him, 
would  be  He."  ^  But  we  want  to  ascertain  what  God  hlouf 
and  for  this  very  reason  we  cannot  rest  with  the  negattvi 
attitude  of  Maimonides,  who  reUes  on  the  Psalmist's  verse, 
"Silence  is  praise  to  Thee."  '  We  must  obtain  as  clear  a  con- 
ception of  the  Deity  as  we  possibly  can  with  our  limited  powers. 

To  the  divine  attributes  alread}'  mentioned  we  must  adl 
another  wliich  in  a  sense  is  the  focus  of  them  all.  This  is  the 
knowledge  and  wisdom  of  God,  the  omniscience  which  rendert 
Him  all-knowing  and  all-wise.  Through  this  all  the  others 
come  into  self-consciousness.  We  ascribe  wisdom  to  the  maa 
who  sets  right  aims  for  his  actions  and  knows  the  means  b 
which  to  attain  them,  that  is,  who  can  control  his  power  ant 
knowledge  by  his  will  and  bend  them  to  his  purpose.  In  tha 
same  manner  we  think  of  wisdom  in  view  of  the  marvelou! 
order,  design,  and  unity  which  we  see  in  the  natural  and  thft 
moral  world.  But  this  wisdom  must  be  all-encompassing, 
comprising  time  and  eternity,  directing  all  the  forces  and  being* 

*  B«.  33  b.  »  Jedayah  bn  Penim.  •  Pi.  LXV,  ». 
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Ibe  world  toward  the  goal  of  ideal  perfection.*    It  makes  no 

^erence  where  we  find  this  lesson.    The  Book  of  Proverbs 

Mes  out  tile  tiny  ant  as  an  example  of  wondrous  fore- 

pnght ; '  the  author  of  Job  dwells  on  the  working  together  o( 

i  powers  o£  earth  and  heaven  to  maintain  t]ie  cosmic  life ;' 

fdtm  science,  with  its  deeper  insight  into  nature,  enables  us 

iioUow  the  interaction  of  the  primal  chemical  and  organic 

ces,  and  to  follow  the  course  of  evolution  from  star -dust  and 

to  the  structure  of  the  human  eye  or  tlie  thought-centers 

the  brain.    But  in  all  these  alike  our  conclusion  must  be 

1  of  the  Psalmist :  "  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  Thy  works, 

irisdom  hast  Thou  made  them  all."  * 

r.  Accordingly,  if  we  arc  to  speak  in  human  terms,  we 

y  consider  God's  wisdom  the  element  which  determines  His 

ious    motive-powers,  —  omniscience,    omnipotence,    and 

dncss,  —  to  tend  toward  the  rcaiizaton  of  His  cosmic  plan. 

wc  may  call  it  the  active  intellect  with  which  God  works 

reator,  Ordainer,  and  Ruler  of  the  universe.    The  Biblical 

t  of  creation  presupposes  this  wisdom,  as  it  portrays  a 

al  process,  working  after  a  dcfcnitc  plan,  proceeding  from 

pier  to  more  complex  forms  and  culminating  in  man. 

lUcal  historj'  likewise  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  a  di- 

tly  prejirranged  plan,  which  is  especially  striking  in  such 

ries  as  that  of  Joseph.* 

.   At  drst  the  divine  wisdom  was  supposed  to  rest  in  part  on 

aally  gifted  persons,  such  as  Joseph,  Solomon,  and  Bezalel. 

Scripture  has  it,  "The  Lord  giveth  wisdom,  out  of  His 

Blh  Cometh  knowledge  and  understanding."  *    Later  the 

cure  destiny  of  the  nation  appears  as  the  design  of  an  alJ- 

t  Ruler  to  the  great  prophets  and  especially  to  Isaiah,  the 

Jer.  X,  1 3 ;  Amos  IV.  13 ;  Job  XXXVIH-XXXIX.  » Prov.  VI,  6. 

JobXXXVin-XXXIX.  'Ps.  CIV,  a^. 

Co.  L.  30;  McDOlmaan,  l.c.,2So;StnuM,l.  c,  jts  f.;  HaiDburECT)  Lc, 
I^WeUhcit  Cottre";  A.  B.  Davidson.  1.  c,  i8o-t«i. 
GcD.XU.jSi  IRu«»MI,i»:  EtXXXV.ji;  PrDv.U.fi,      ' 
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liigh-soaringeagleaniongtheseersof  Israel.'  With  the  progres 
sive  expansion  oJ  the  world  before  them,  the  seers  and  sages  sa' 
a  sublime  purpose  in  the  history  of  the  nations,  and  felt  mor 
aad  more  the  supreme  place  of  the  divine  wisdom  as  a  manifes 
tation  of  His  greatness.  Thus  the  great  seer  of  the  Exile  nev 
tires  of  illumining  the  world-wide  plan  of  the  divine  wisdom.' 

4.  A  new  development  ensued  under  Eabylonian  an 
Persian  influence  at  the  time  when  the  monotheism  of  Israe 
became  definitely  universal.  The  divine  wisdom,  creativi 
and  world-sustaining,  became  the  highest  of  the  divine  atli 
butes  and  was  partially  hypjostatized  as  an  independent  cosjni 
power.  In  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Job  wis 
dom  is  depicted  as  a  magic  being,  far  remote  from  all  livin 
bangs  of  earth,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  creatures  of  the  lowi 
abyss,  who  aided  the  Creator  with  counsel  and  knowledge 
measuring  and  weighing  the  foundations  of  the  world.  Th 
description  seems  to  be  based  upon  an  ancient  Babylonia] 
conception  —  which  has  parallels  elsewhere  —  of  a  divin 
Sybil  dwelling  beneath  the  ocean  in  "  the  house  of  wisdom." 
Here,  however,  the  mythological  conception  is  transfonDO 
into  a  symbolic  figure.  In  the  eighth  chapter  of  Provcrfi 
the  description  of  divine  wisdom  is  more  in  accordance  wii 
Jewish  monotheism ;  wisdom  is  "  the  first  of  God's  creatures, 
"a  master-workman"  who  assisted  Him  in  founding  heav 
and  earth,  a  helpmate  and  playmate  of  God,  and  at  the  san 
time  the  instructor  of  men  and  counselor  of  princes,  in\iting 
to  share  her  precious  gifts.  This  conception  is  found  alsoii 
the  apocr>'phal  literature,  —  in  Ben  Sira,  the  book  of  Enocll 
the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch.and  the  Hellenistic  Book  of  Wisdom.' 

'  tta.  XXV,  1 ;  XXVIU,  39.  •  IsB.  XI^LV. 

'Prw.  IX,  I.    Comp.  A.  Jereraias:  D.  A,  Tat.  i.  L.  d.  i.  alt.  Orieuls, 
to,  336,  jft7. 

'  Bcai  Sira  XXIV.  3-6, 14.  ji ;  Enoch  XLU.  i-a ;  Slavonic  Enoch  XXX,  I 
Bonich  III,  g-tV,  4;  comp.  Bound,  I.  c,  3^7  (.;  J.  £..  arc  Wiadoil 
Bcntwicb:  P/iilc,  pp.  m-nj. 
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From  thb  period  two  different  currents  ol  thought  appeared. 
The  one  represented  wisdom  as  an  independent  being  distinct 
from  God,  and  this  finally  became  merged,  under  Platonic  influ- 
occ,  into  the  views  of  neo-PIatonism,  Gnosticism,  and  the 
Quiitian  dogma.  The  other  identified  the  divine  wisdom  with 
ibe  Torah,  and  therefore  it  is  the  Torah  which  served  God 
e  counselor  and  mediator  at  the  Creation  and  continues  as 
(Dunsclor  in  the  management  of  the  world.  This  view  led 
hck  to  strict  monotheism,  so  that  the  cosmology  of  the  rabbis 
ipoke  alternately  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  the  Torah  as  the 
kstrumctits  of  God  at  Creation.' 

5.  The  Jewish  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  such  as 
Sudia,  Gabirol,  and  Jehuda  ha  Levi, followed  theMohammedan 
Iheotogians  in  enumerating  God'swisdora  among  the  attributes 
iDDStituting  His  essence,  together  with  His  omnipotence,  His 
■ill,  and  His  creative  energy.  But  they  would  not  take  wis- 
iam  or  any  other  attribute  as  a  separate  being,  with  an  eiist- 
ace  outside  of  God,  which  would  either  condition  Him  or 
idnu't  a  division  of  His  nature.*  "  God  himself  is  wisdom,"  saj's 
Jehuda  ha  Levi,  referring  to  the  words  of  Job :  "He  is  wise  in 
kttrt."*    And  Ibn  Gabirol  sings  in  his  "  Crown  of  Royalty": 

[  TVmi  art  nrfge,  and  the  wi-Miom  of  Thy  fount  of  life  flowclh  from  Thee ; 
compared  with  Thy  wi^om  man  is  void  of  undcntaadLag  1 
ut  wise,  before  anything  began  iis  existence; 
;  wisdom  has  from  limes  of  yore  beeii  Thy  fostered  child ; 

Mt  wi«,  and  out  of  Thy  wisdom  didst  Thou  create  the  world, 
>.  the  artificer  that  fa&hionetb  whatsoever  delighteth  him."  * 


•Targ.  Ver.toGea.r,  I.    Gen.R.I.3.5.   SccSdiechtcr: /tipate, r»7-iJ7. 

■  lUuf maao,  I.  c.  16, 107,  it],  163,315,419. 

■Job  IX.  4;  Ciuan,  tl,  2.  *  Sadu,  d,  6. 137. 
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CHAPTER  xxrn 

God's  Condesceksioh 

I.  An  attribute  of  great  importance  for  the  theological 
conception  of  God,  one  upon  which  both  Biblical  and  rabbin- 
ical literature  laid  especial  stress,  is  His  condescension  and 
humility.  The  Psalmist  says';  "Thy  condescension  hath 
made  me  great. "  which  is  interpreted  in  the  Midrash  that 
the  Deity  stoops  to  man  in  order  to  lift  him  up  to  Himself. 
A  familiar  saj-ing  of  R.  Johanan  is':  "Wherever  Scripture 
speaks  of  the  greatness  of  God,  there  mention  is  made  also 
of  His  condescension.  So  when  the  prophet  begins,  'Thus 
saith  the  High  and  Lofty  One  that  inhabitcth  eternity, 
whose  name  is  Holy:  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place,' 
he  adds  the  words,  'With  him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and 
humble  spirit.''  Or  when  the  Deutcronomist  sa>'s :  'For 
the  Lord  your  God.  the  great  God,  the  mighty  and  the  awful,' 
he  concludes,  'He  doth  execute  justice  for  the  fatherless  and 
widow,  and  lovcth  the  stranger.'  *  And  again  the  Psalmist: 
'  Extol  Him  that  ridelh  upon  the  skies,  whose  name  is  the  Lord, 
a  Father  of  the  fatherless  and  a  Judge  of  the  widows.'"  *  "Do 
you  deem  it  unworthy  of  God  that  He  should  care  for  the 
smallest  and  most  insignificant  person  or  thing  in  the  world's 
household?"  asks  Mendelssohn  in  his  Morgenstundcn.  "It 
certainly  does  not  detract  from  the  dignity  of  a  king  to  be 
seen  fondling  his  child  as  a  lonng  father,"  and  be  quotes 

'  P».  XVra,  j6.  •»!(«.  35  •-  'Iml  L\TI,  ij. 

"Deut.  X,  r?-!*.  »P«.  LXVra,S-6. 
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tlic  verse  of  the  Psalm,  "Who  is  like  unto  the  Lord  our  God, 
that  is  enthroned  on  high,  that  looLcth  down  low  upon  heaven 
and  upon  the  earth." ' 

2.  This  truth  has  a  religious  depth  which  no  philosophy 
can  set  forth.  Only  the  God  of  Revelation  is  near  to  man 
m  his  frailty  and  need,  ready  to  hear  his  sighs,  answer  his 
supplication,  count  his  tears,  and  relieve  liis  wants  when  his 
own  power  fails.  'fTie  philosopher  must  reject  as  futile  every 
attempt  to  bring  the  incomprehensible  essence  of  the  Deity 
within  the  compass  of  the  human  understanding.  The  re- 
ligious consciousness,  however,  demands  that  we  accentuate 
precisely  those  attributes  of  God  which  bring  Him  nearest 
to  us.  If  reason  alone  would  have  the  decisive  voice  in  this 
problem,  every  manifestation  of  God  to  man  and  every  reach- 
ing out  of  the  soul  to  Him  in  pra)'er  would  be  idle  fancy  and 
self-deceit.  It  is  true  that  the  Biblical  conception  was  simple 
tad  child-like  enough,  representing  God  as  descending  from 
the  heavens  to  the  earth.  Still  Judaism  does  not  accept 
the  cold  and  distant  attitude  of  the  philosopher;  it  teaches 
that  God  as  a  spiritual  power  does  condescend  to  man,  in 
order  that  man  may  realize  his  kinship  with  the  Most  High 
and  rise  ever  nearer  to  his  Creator.  The  earth  whereon 
man  dwells  and  the  human  heart  with  its  longing  for 
heaven,  are  not  bereft  of  God.  Wherever  man  seeks  Him, 
there  He  is. 

3.  Rabbinical  Judaism  is  very  far  from  the  attitude  assigned 
to  it  by  Christian  theologians,'  of  reducing  the  Deity  to  an 
empty  transcendental  abstraction  and  loosening  the  bond 
which  tics  the  soul  to  its  Maker.  On  the  contrary,  it  main- 
tains these  very  relations  with  a  firmness  which  betokens 
its  soundness  and  its  profound  psychological  truth.  In  this 
Spirit  a  Talmudic  master  interprets  the  Dcuteronomic  verse: 
"For  what  great  nation  is  there  that  hath  God  so  nigh  unto 
h  '  Pa.  CXm.  $-6.  » Weber,  l.<.,  154. 
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them,  as  the  Lord  our  God  is  wbeosoever  we  call  upon  Him?*''l 
saying  that  "each  will  realiiK  the  nearness  of  God  according 
to  his  own  intellectual  and  emotional  disposition,  and  thus  * 
enter  into  commuDion  with  Him."  According  to  another 
Haggadlst  the  verse  of  the  Psalm,  "The  voice  of  the  Lord 
resoundeth  with  power,"*  teaches  how  God  reveals  HimseU, 
not  with  His  own  overwhelming  might,  but  according  to  each 
man's  individual  power  and  capacity.  The  rabbis  even  make 
bold  to  assert  that  whenever  Israel  suffers,  God  suffers  with 
him ;  as  it  is  written,  "  I  will  be  with  him  in  trouble."  * 

4.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  aJl  the  names  which  we  apply  to 
God  in  speech  or  in  prayer,  even  the  most  sublime  and  holy 
ones,  are  derived  from  our  own  sensory  experience  and  cannot 
be  taken  literally.  They  are  used  only  as  veWdes  to  bring 
home  to  us  the  idea  that  God's  nearness  h  our  highest  good. 
Even  the  material  world,  which  is  perceptible  to  our  senses,  | 
must  undergo  a  certain  inner  transformation  before  it  can  be 
termed  science  or  phUosoph)',  and  becomes  the  possession  of 
the  mind.  It  requires  still  further  exertions  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  bring  within  our  grasp  the  world  of  the  spirit,  and  above 
all  the  loftiest  of  all  conceptions,  the  very  being  of  God. 
Yet  it  b  just  this  Being  of  all  Beings  who  draws  us  irredstibly 
toward  Himself,  whose  nearness  we  perceive  in  the  very 
depths  of  our  intellectual  and  emotional  life.  Our  "soul 
thirsteth  after  God,  the  living  God,"  and  behold.  He  is  nigh, 
He  takes  possession  of  us,  and  we  call  Him  our  God. 

$.  The  Haggadists  expressed  this  intimate  relation  of  God 
to  man.  and  specifically  to  Israel,  by  bold  and  often  nai\-c 
metaphors.  They  fiscribe  to  God  special  moments  for  wrath 
and  for  prayer,  a  secret  chamber  where  he  weeps  over  the 

'  Dml  tV,  7 ;  Yer.  Ber.  IX,  19  a,  where  the  plural,  Ktrebim,  suggesu  the 
idea,  "oU  kinds  of  neuncss." 

■  Pi.  XXDC,  4;  Tanh.  Yithro,  ed.  Buber,  17. 
'P».Xa,  13;  Is».LXin,9;  Siire  Num.  8*. 
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■'  of  Israel,  a  prayer-mantle  (tallith)  and  phylactoies 

He  wears  Uke  any  oi  the  leaders  o{  the  communily, 

1  lustrations  which  He  practices  exactly  like  mortals.* 

fandful  and  extravagant  concq>tions  were  never 

I  seriously  by  the  rabbis,  and  only  partisan  and  prejudiced 

oitirely  lacking  in   a  sense  of  humor,  could  point 

passages  to  prove  that  a  theology  of  the  Synagogue 

out  a  "Judaization  of  God."* 

r.6a;  7a;  R.ha^i7b;  &g.5b;  SulLsom.    Onqt. Sdiediter, 
Mft,  p.  ai-so. 
'Wdxr,  I.  c,  157-160. 
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them,  as  the  Lord  our  God  is  whensoever  we  call  upon  Him  ?" 
saying  that  "each  will  realize  the  nearness  of  God  accor 
to  his  own  intellectual  and  emotional  disposition,  and 
enter  into  communion  with  Him."    According  to  ano 
Haggadist  the  verse  of  the  Psalm,  "The  voice  of  the 
resoundeth  with  power,"  *  teaches  how  God  reveals  Him; 
not  with  His  own  overwhelming  might,  but  according  to 
man's  individual  power  and  capacity.    The  rabbis  even  m; 
bold  to  assert  that  whenever  Israel  suffers,  God  suffers  wi 
him ;  as  it  is  written.  "  I  will  be  with  him  in  trouble."  * 

4.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  names  which  wc  apply 
God  in  speech  or  in  prayer,  even  the  most  sublime  and  hoi 
ones,  are  derived  from  our  own  sensory  experience  and 
be  taken  literally.  They  are  used  only  as  vehicles  to  bri 
home  to  us  the  idea  that  God's  nearness  is  our  highest 
Even  the  material  world,  which  is  perceptible  to  our 
must  imdergo  a  certain  inner  transformation  before  it  can  h 
termed  science  or  philosophy,  and  becomes  the  possesaonfl 
the  mind-  It  requires  still  further  exertions  of  the  imagini 
tion  to  bring  within  our  grasp  the  world  of  the  spirit,  and  abov 
all  the  loftiest  of  all  conceptions,  the  very  being  of  Goi 
Yet  it  is  just  this  Being  of  all  Beings  who  draws  us  irresistibj 
toward  Himself,  whose  nearness  we  perceive  in  the  vcr 
depths  of  OUT  intellectual  and  emotional  life.  Our  "sol 
thirsteth  after  God,  the  living  God."  and  behold.  He  is  oigl 
He  takes  possession  of  us,  and  we  call  Him  our  God. 

5.  The  Haggadists  expressed  this  intimate  relation  ol  Go 
to  man,  and  specifically  to  Israel,  by  bold  and  often  nal» 
metaphors.  They  ascribe  to  God  special  moments  for  wtat 
and  for  prayer,  a  secret  chamber  where  he  weeps  over  tfa 


•  Deut.  IV,  7 :  Vcr.  Bcr.  DC,  ig  a,  where  the  plural,  Ktrolnm,  suggesQ 
Idea,  "all  klndi  of  neofness." 

•  P».  XXDC,  4 ;  Tanb.  Vilhro,  cd.  Buber,  17. 

•  P».  XCr,  IS :  In.  LXin,  9 ;  Sifre  Num.  84. 
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jstress  of  Israel,  a  prayer-mantle  (tallith)  and  phylacteries 
riuch  He  wears  like  any  of  the  leaders  of  the  cominunity, 
!  iDd  even  lustrations  which  He  practices  exactly  like  mortals.* 
Bot  such  fanciful  and  extravagant  conceptions  were  never 
taken  seriously  by  the  rabbis,  and  only  partisan  and  prejudiced 
niters,  entirely  lacking  in  a  sense  of  humor,  could  point 
to  sacb  passages  to  prove  that  a  theology  of  the  Synagogue 
anied  out  a  "  Judmation  of  God."  * 

iBer.Oa;   7a;  R.litSh.i7b;  ^g-sb;  Suih.jga.    Coiiq>. Schechter, 
Aiftctt,  p.  ai-so- 

*  Weber,  Lc.  157-160- 
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The  World  akd  its  Master 

I.  In  imng  the  term  world  or  universe  we  include 
totality  of  all  beings  at  once,  and  this  suggests  a  stage 
knowledge  where  polytheism  is  practically  overcome.    Amc 
the  Greeks,  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
ceive  "a  beautiful  order  of  things"  in  the  world,  and  there 
to  call  it  cosmos.'     Primitive  man  saw  in  the  world  itinui 
able  forces  continually  struggling  with  each  other  for  suj 
acy.    Without  an  ordering  mind  no  order,  as  we 
it,   can   exist.    U"he   okl    Babylonian   conception    preva 
throughout  antiquity  divided  the  world  into  three  realms,' 
celestial,  terrestrial,  and  the  nether  world,  each  of  which 
its  own  type  of  inhabitants  and  its  own  ruling  divinities, 
these  various  divine  powers  were  at  war  with  each  other,; 
ultimately  they,  too,  must  submit  to  a  blind  fate  which 
and  gods  alike  could  read  in  the  stars  or  other  natural 
nomena. 

With  the  first  words  of  the   Bible,   "In   the   begir 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  Judaism  di: 
the  world  to  be  a  unity  and  God  its  Creator  and  Mi 
Heathenism  had  alwaj-s  beheld  in  the  world  certain 
forces  of  nature,  working  without  plan  or  purpose  and  dcii 

'  Plutarch :  "De  ptocitls  philosophuc,"  II,  i ;  comp.  for  the  cniji«  A 
DDlmuin,  I.  c.  iSi-j^s;  Smcnd:  t.  c,  4S4  (■;  H.  Sleintlul:  "Die  Ui 
SchfipfuDg"  io  J.  B.  2,  Jued.  G«sc1l  u.  Lit.,  II,  39-44. 
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:  uiy  moral  aims.    But  Judaism  sees  in  the  world  the  work 

fisupreroe  Intellect  who  fashioned  it  according  to  His  will, 

who  rules  in   freedom,   wisdom,   and   goodness.     "He 

and  it  was;  He  commanded,  and  it  stood."  ^    Nature 

ionly  by  the  will  of  God ;  His  creative  ^i  called  it  into 

ace,  and  it  ceas«s  to  be  as  sooa  as  it  has  ful&lled  His 


That  which  the  scientist  terms  nature  —  the  cosmic 

in  its  eternal  process  of  growth  and  reproduction  —  is 

by  Judaism  to  be  God's  creation.     Ancient  heathen 

>tions  deified  nature,  indeed,  but  they  knew  only  a 

logony.  that  is,  a  process  of  birth  and  growth  of  the  world. 

this  the  gods  partidpate  with  all  other  beings,  to  sink 

again  at  the  close  of  the  drama  into  fiery  chaos,  —  the 

lied  ''twilight  of  the  gods."     Here  the  deity  constitutes 

of  the  world,  or  the  world  a  part  of  the  deity,  and 

losophic  speculation  can  at  best  blend  the  two  into  & 

Ithetstic  system  which  has  no  place  for  a  self-conscious, 

tivc  mind  and  will.     In  fact,  the  universe  appears  as  an 

growing  and  unfolding  deity,  and  die  deity  as  an  ever 

'  ig    and    unfolding    universe.     Modern    science    more 

crly  ajwumes  a  self-imposed  limitation;    it  searches  for 

laws  underl^nng  the  action  and  interaction  of  natural 

and  elements,  thus  to  explain  in  a  mechanistic  way 

sorigin  and  development  of  all  things,  but  it  leaves  entirely 

side  of  its  domain  the  whole  question  of  a  first  cause  and  a 

le  creative  mind.    It  certainly  can  pass  no  opinion  as  to 

Bther  or  not  the  entire  work  of  creation  was  accomplished 

rihe  free  act  of  a  Creator.     Revelation  alone  can  speak  with 

Itcring  accents:   "In  the  beginning  God  created  heaven 

earth."     However  wc  may  understand,  or  imagine,  the 

ling  of  the  natural  process,  the  formation  of  matter  and 

inception  of  motion,  we  see  above  the  confines  of  space 

'P*,  XXXI  n,^ 
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and  time  the  everlasting  God,  the  absolutely  free  Creator  pf 
all  things. 

3.  No  definite  theological  dogma  can  define  the  order  and 
process  of  the  genesis  of  the  world ;  this  is  rather  a  scieadfic 
than  a  religious  question.  The  Biblical  documents  thranselvol 
differ  widely  on  this  point,  whether  one  compares  the  stories 
in  the  first  two  chapters  of  Genesis,  or  contrasts  both  of  them 
with  the  poetical  descriptions  in  Job  and  the  Psalm&.'  And 
these  divergent  accounts  are  still  less  to  be  reconciled  witk] 
the  results  of  natural  science.  In  the  old  Babylonian  cos- 
mography, on  which  the  Biblical  view  is  based,  the  earth, 
shaped  fike  a  disk,  was  suspended  over  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
while  abo\'e  it  was  the  solid  vault  of  heaven  like  a  ceihng- 
In  this  the  stars  were  fixed  like  lamps  to  light  the  earth,  and 
hidden  chambers  to  store  up  the  rain.  The  sciences  of  as- 
tronomy, physics,  and  geology  have  abolished  these  child- 
like conceptions  as  well  as  the  story  of  a  sL\-day  creation, 
where  vegetation  sprang  from  tlie  earth  even  before  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  appeared  in  the  firmament. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Biblical  account  is  not  intended  to 
depreciate  or  supersede  the  facts  established  by  natural 
science,  but  solely  to  accentuate  those  religious  truths  which 
the  latter  disregards.'  These  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
following  three  doctrines: 

4.  First.  Nature,  with  all  its  immeasurable  power  and 
grandeur,  its  wondrous  beauty  and  harmony,  is  not  inde- 
pendent, but  is  the  work,  the  workshop,  and  the  working 
force  of  the  great  Master.  His  spirit  alone  is  the  active  power; 
His  will  must  be  carried  out.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  con- 
crave  the  universe  otherwise  than  as  infinite  in  time  and 
space,  becaus5e  both  time  and  space  are  but  human  modes 
of  apperception.    In  fact,  we  cannot  thinii  of  a  Creator  with- 

'JoiXXXNin;  Ps-CIV. 

*  Comp.  Albo  I,  I  J,  and  Schlcangcr'a  Notes,  635. 
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tion,  because  any  potentiality  or  capacity  without 

Elton  would  imply  imperfection  in  God.  Nevertheless 
ust  conceive  of  God  as  the  designing  and  creating  in- 
t  of  the  universe,  in£nitely  transcending  its  complex 
bhanism,  whose  will  is  expressed  involuntarily  by  each 
Ihc  created  beings.  He  alone  is  the  Uving  God;  He  has 
It  existence  and  infinite  capacity  to  the  beings  of  the  world ; 
3  they,  in  achieving  their  appointed  purpose,  according 
^the  poet's  metaphor,  "weave  His  living  gannent."  The 
llmist  also  sings  in  the  same  key : 

"Oi  old  Thou  didst  lay  the  foundations  of  the  earth ; 
And  the  hravcns  arc  the  work  of  Thy  hiiocU  j 
Tbey  shall  perish,  but  Thuu  shall  endure ; 
Yea,  all  of  Lhem  tkhMI  wax  old  like  a  garment. 
As  a  vesture  sbalt  Thou  chnngc  them,  and  they  shall  pass  away; 
But  Thou  art  the  selfsame,  and  Thy  years  shall  have  no  ei»d." ' 

Second.  The  numberless  beingsand  forcesof  the  universe 
■uprise  a  unity,  working  according  to  one  plan,  subserving 
immon  purpose,  and  pursuing  in  their  development  and 
ion  the  aim  which  God's  wisdom  assigned  them  from 
beginning.  However  hostile  the  various  elements  may 
toward  each  other,  however  fierce  the  universal  conflict, 
struggle  for  existence,"  still  over  all  the  discord  prevails 
her  concord,  and  the  struggle  of  nature's  forces  ends  in 
rmony  and  peace.  *'He  makelb  peace  in  His  high  places."  ' 
en  the  highest  type  of  heathenism,  the  Persian,  divided 
t  world  into  mutually  hostile  principles,  light  and  darkness, 
id  and  evil.  But  Judaism  proclaims  God  as  the  Creator 
both.  No  force  is  left  out  of  the  universal  plan;  each 
tributes  its  part  to  the  whole.  Consequently  the  very 
of  natural  science  confirms  more  and  more  the  prin- 
of  the  divine  Unity.    The  researches  of  science  arc  ever 

'  Pfc  en.  ts-ij.  » Job  XXV,  2. 
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lending  toward  the  knowledge  of  universal  laws  of  growthj 
culminating  in  a  scheme  of  universal  evolution.  Hence  tlitt 
supports  and  confirms  Jewish  monotheism,  which  knows  no 
power  of  evil  antagonistic  to  God. 

6.  Third.   The  world  is  good,  s.incc  goodness  is  its  creates 
and  its  final  aim.    True  enough,  nature,  bent  with  "tooth 
and  claw"  upon  annihilating  one  or  another  form  of  existence,  i 
is  quite  indifferent  to  mim's  sense  of  compassion  and  jusUce.1 
Yel  in  the  wise,  though  inscrutable  plan  of  God  she  doe$l 
but  serve  the  good.     We  see  how  the  lower  forms  of  life  ever 
serve  the  higher,  how  the  mineral  provides  food  for  the  vcgc-  ^ 
table,  while  the  animal  derives  its  food  from  the  vegetable 
world  and  from  lower  types  of  animals.    Thus  each  becomes 
a  means  of  vitality  for  a  higher  species.     So  by  the  continuous 
upward  striving  of  man  the  lower  passions,  with  their  evil 
tendencies,  work  more  and  more  toward  the  triumph  of  the 
good.    Man  unfolds  his  God4ikeness;  he  strives  to 

"Move  upward,  working  out  the  bea&t, 
And  let  the  ape  and  ligcr  die." 

7-  The  Biblical  story  of  Creation  expresses  the  perfect 
harmony  between  God's  purpose  and  His  work  in  the  words, 
"And  behold,  it  was  good"  spoken  at  the  end  of  each  day!i 
Creation,  and  "behold,  it  was  very  good"  at  the  completion ol 
the  whole.  A  world  created  by  God  must  serve  the  highest 
good,  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  world  without  God  would  prow 
to  be  *'  the  worst  of  all  possible  worlds,"  as  Schopenhauer,  the 
philosopher  of  pcswmism,  quite  correctly  concludes  from  his 
premises.  The  world-view  of  Judaism,  which  regards  tht 
entire  economy  of  life  as  the  realization  of  the  all-encompassing 
plan  of  an  all-wise  Creator,  is  accordingly  an  energizing  op- 
timism, or,  more  precisely,  meliorism.  This  view  is  voicd 
by  the  rabbis  in  many  significant  utterances,  such  as  the 
maxim  of  R.  Akiba,  "Whatsoever  the  Merciful  One  dots. 
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for  the  good," '  or  that  of  his  teacher,  Nahum  of  Gimzo, 
This,  too,  is  for  the  good."  *  His  disdple,  R.  Meir,  inferred 
om  the  Biblical  verse,  "God  saw  all  that  He  had  made,  and 
ehold,  it  was  very  good,"  that  "death,  too,  is  good."  *  Others 
msidered  that  suffering  and  even  sin  are  included  in  this 
erse,  because  every  apparent  evil  is  necessary  that  we  may 
tiuggle  and  overcome  it  for  the  final  victory  of  the  good.* 
ts  an  andent  Midrash  says:  "God  is  called  a  God  of  faith 
nd  faithfulness,  because  it  was  His  faith  in  the  world  that 
aused  Him  to  bring  it  into  existence."  * 

>  Ber.  60  b. 

*  Gam  su  le  Ivbak,  an  aDusioo  to  his  own  name.    Taan.  31  b. 

•  Gen.  R.  K,  5.  •  Gen.  R.  IX,  9-10.  •  Sifre  Deut.  307. 
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Creation  as  the  Act  or  God 

I.  "Thus  shall  ye  say  unto  them:   The  gods  that  hav 
not  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  these  shall  perish  fr 
the  earth,  and  from  under  the  heavens.    He  that  hath 
the  earth  by  His  power,  that  hath  established  the  world 
His  wisdom,  and  hath  stretched  out  the  heavens  by  His  unc 
standing  .  .  .  the  Lord  God  is  the  true  God."  '   Withthisdt 
laration  of  war  against  heathenism,  the  prophet  drew  the  I 
once  for  all,  between  the  uncreated,  transcendent  God 
the  created,  perishable  universe.     It  is  true  that  Plato  spoil 
of  primordial  and  eternal  matter  and  Aristotle  of  an  eter 
rotating  celestial  sphere,  and  that  even  Biblical  cieget 
such  as  Ibn  Ezra,'  inferred  from  the  Creation  story  the 
istence  of  primeval  chaotic  matter.    Yet,  on  the  whole, 
Jewish  idea  of  God  has  demanded  the  assumption  that 
this  primitive  matter  was  created  by  God,  or,  as  most  thinte 
have  phrased  it,  that  God  created  the  world  out  oj  nothini\ 
This  doctrine  was  voiced  as  early  as  the  Maccabean  perifl 
in  the  appeal  made  by  the  heroic  mother  to  the  younj 
of  her  seven  sons.^    In  the  same  spirit  R.  Gamaliel  11  scor 
fully  rejects  the  suggestion  of  a  heretic  that  God  used  primes 
substances  already  extant  in  creating  the  world.* 

'  Jer.  X,  it-ii  aniJ  lo. 

*  Sec  his  conuucnUry  lo  Gen.  I,  i ;  comp.  Neumark,  I.  c,  I,  7O)  7ii  So  l-x ' 
4i3,4JQ.5is;  Husilc,  1.  c,  p.  igoi  D.  Siraust,  1.  c,  619^660. 

»nM«cc.  VU,  a8. 

•Gai.  R.  1. 11;  X.  3:  Hag.  11  b-13  a;  Slavonic  Enoch,  XXV;  ice  J. 
ait  Caunogony  uid  Cnstion;  £qc.  Ret.  and  Eth.,  151  ff^  167  f. 
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3.  Of  course,  thinking  people  will  ever  be  confronted  by 
the  problem  how  a  transcendental  God  could  call  into  existence 
3  world  of  matter,  creating  it  within  the  limits  of  space  and 
time,  without  Himself  becoming  involved  in  the  process.  It 
would  seem  that  He  must  by  the  very  act  subject  Himself 
to  the  limitations  and  mutations  of  the  universe.  Hence 
some  of  the  ancient  Jewish  teachers  came  under  the  influence 
of  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  cosmogonies  in  their  later  Hel- 
lenistic forms,  and  resorted  to  the  theory  of  intermediary 
forces.  Some  of  these  adopted  the  Pythagorean  conception 
of  the  mysterious  power  of  letters  and  numbers,  which  they 
communicated  to  the  initiated  as  secret  lore,  with  the  result 
that  the  suspicion  of  heresy  rested  largely  upon  "those  who 
knew,"  the  so-called  Gnostics. 

The  difficulty  of  assuming  a  creation  at  a  fixed  period  of 
time  was  met  in  many  different  ways.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  R.  Abbahu  of  Csesarea  in  the  fourth  century  offered 
the  explanation:  "God  caused  one  world  after  another  to 
enter  into  ejcistence,  until  He  produced  the  one  of  which  He 
said:  'Behold,  this  is  good.'"'  Still  this  opinion  seems  to 
have  been  expressed  by  even  earlier  sages,  as  it  is  adopted  by 
OrigcR,  a  Churd)  father  of  the  third  century^  who  admitted 
l^ilb  great  debt  to  Jewish  teachers.' 

The  medieval  Jewish  philosophers  evaded  the  difficulty 
by  the  Arwtotelian  exjiedient  of  connecting  the  concept  of 
time  with  the  motion  of  the  spheres.  Thus  lime  was  created 
with  the  celestial  world,  and  timelessness  remained  an  attribute 
of  the  uncreated  God.'  Such  attempts  at  harmonization 
prove  the  one  point  of  importance  to  us,  — which,  indeed, 
was  frankly  stated  by  Maimonides,  —  that  we  cannot  accept 
literally  the  Biblical  account  of  the  creation. 

3.  The  modem  world  has  been  lifted  bodily  out  of  the 

>  G«n.  R.  DC.  I.  '  See  Stnuw,  I.  c,  6<s  f. 

*  See  SdunJedJ,  1.  c^  ^t-uS;  K4u£mann,  I.  c,  j8o  f.,  ic6, 387  f. 
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Babylonian  and  so-called  Ptolemaic  world,  with  its  narrow 
horizon,  through  the  labors  of  such  men  as  Copernicus,  Galileo, 
Newton,  Lyall,  and  Darmn.    Wc  live  in  a  world  immeasurable 
in  terms  of  either  space  or  time,  a  world  where  evolution  works 
through  eons  of  time  and  an  infinite  number  of  stages.    Such 
a  world  gives  rise  to  concepts  of  the  working  of  God  in  nature 
totally  different  from  those  of  the  seers  and  sages  of  former 
generations,  ideas  of  which  those  thinkers  could  not  even 
dream.    To  the  mind  of  the  modem  scientist  the  entire  cos- 
mic hfe,  extending  over  countless  millions  of  years,  forming 
starry  worlds  without  end,  is  moved  by  energy  arising  within. 
It  is  a  continuous  flow  of  exbtence,  a  process  of  formation 
and  re-formation,  which  can  have  no  beginning  and  no  end- 
How  is  this  evolutionist  view  to  be  reconciled  with  the  belief 
in  a  divine  act  of  creation  ?    This  is  the  problem  which  modem 
theology  has  set  itself,  perhaps  the  greatest  which  it  must  solv* 
Ultimately,  however,  the  problem  is  no  more  difficult  noil 
than  it  was  to  the  first  man  who  pondered  over  the  begirmingl 
of  life  in  the  childhood  of  the  world.    The  same  answer  fits 
both  modes  of  thought,  with  only  a  different  process  of  reasOD- 
ing.     Whether  we  count  the  world's  creation  by  days  or  bg 
millions  of  years,  the  truth  of  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  remains: 
"In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth." 
In  our  theories  the  whole  complicated  world-process  is  but 
the  working  out  of  simple  laws.    This  leads  back  as  swiftly 
and  far  more  surely  than  did  the   primitive  cosmology  to 
an  omnipotent  and  omniscient  creative  Power,  defining  at  the 
very  outset  the  aim  of  the  stupendous  whole,  and  carrying  Itl 
comprehensive  plaji  into  reality,  step  by  step.     We  who  Mt 
the  products  of  time  cannot  help  applying  the  relation  of  tin* 
to  the  work  of  the  Creator;    time  is  so  interwoven  with  oat 
being  that  a  modern  evolutionist,  Bergson,  coasiders  it  the 
fundamental  element  of  reality.    Thus  it  is  natural  that  «« 
should  think  of  God  as  setting  the  first  atoms  and  forces  of 
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E "verse  into  moiion  somuwhere  and  somehow,  at  a  given 
it.  Through  this  act,  we  imagine,  the  order  pre- 
through  an  infinitude  of  space  and  lime  was  established 
I  the  great  fabric  of  life.  To  earlier  thinkers  such  an  act 
Ik  supermundane  and  immutable  God  appeared  as  a  single 
b  The  idea  of  prime  importance  in  all  this  is  the  free 
iKity  of  the  Creator  in  contradistinction  to  tie  blind 
ity  of  nature,  the  underlying  theory  of  all  pagan  or  un- 
ious  philosophy.'  The  world  of  God,  which  is  the  world 
oralily,  and  which  leads  to  man,  the  image  of  God,  must 
jbased  upon  the  free,  purposive  creative  act  of  God. 
bether  such  an  act  was  performed  once  for  all  or  is  ever- 
Itingiy  renewed,  is  a  quite  secondary  matter  for  religion, 
krever  important  it  may  be  to  philosophy,  or  however 
idamcntal  to  science.  In  our  daily  morning  prayers, 
iich  refer  to  the  daily  awakening  to  a  life  seemingly  new, 
d  k  proclaimed  as  "He  who  reneweth  daily  the  work  of 
Wlon."  » 

>  S««  C.  Srlitnti^n.  Jiidmikum  tind  Modtnu  WritaMScJuiuiiHg. 
'Ilac  Snl  bcQcdiction  before  the  Shcma. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

The  Maintenance  and  Government  op  the  World 

1.  For  our  religious  consciousness  the  doctrine  of  divine 
maintenance  and  government  of  the  world  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  that  of  creation.  It  opposes  the  view  of  ddsm 
that  God  withdrew  from  His  creation,  indifferent  to  the 
destiny  of  His  creatures.  He  is  rather  the  ever-present  Mind 
and  Will  in  all  the  events  of  life.  The  world  which  He  created 
is  maintained  by  Him  in  its  continuous  activity,  the  object 
of  His  incessant  care. 

2.  Scripture  knows  nothing  of  natural  taw,  but  presents 
the  changing  phenomena  of  nature  as  special  acts  of  God 
and  conaders  the  natural  forces  His  messengers  carrying 
out  His  will.  "He  opens  the  windows  of  heaven  to  let  the 
rain  descend  upon  the  earth."'  "He  leads  out  the  hosts 
of  the  stars  according  to  their  number  and  calleth  them  by 
name." '  He  makes  the  sun  rise  and  set.  "He  says  to  the 
snow:  Fall  to  the  earth !"^  and  calls  to  the  wind  to  blow 
and  to  the  lightning  to  flash.'  He  causes  the  produce  of  the 
earth  and  the  drought  which  destroys  them.  "He  opens  the 
womb  to  make  beasts  and  men  bring  forth  their  young;" 
"He  shuts  up  the  womb  to  make  them  barren."  '  "He  also 
provides  the  food  for  all  His  creatures  in  due  season,  even 
for  the  young  ravens  when  they  cr>'."  '  His  breath  keeps  al! 
alive.    "  He  withdrawelh  their  breath,  and  they  perish,  and 

'C«B.Vn,iij  Vin,3.  •Isa.XL,s5. 

•  Job  XXXVI.  6.  *  Job  XXXVm,  IS. 

•  Gen.  XX,  17-18;  XXX,  «.  «  Ps.  CXLVH,  8-9. 
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turn  to  tbdr  dnst.  He  sendetb  forth  Hb  spiriL,  they  are 
eated ;  He  tenevreth  the  face  ol  the  earth."  ■  We  are  laid 
io  that  God  assigns  to  each  being  its  functaons,  tdfing  the 
ith  to  bring  forth  fruit,'  the  aea  oot  to  tre^»ss  iu  botmdaiy,' 
le  stais  and  the  seas  to  maintain  their  order.*  To  each 
le  He  hath  set  a  measure,  a  law  which  they  dare  not  txans- 
-ess.  God's  wisdom  works  in  them ;  they  all  are  sub)ect 
I  His  rule. 

3.  This  conclusion  betokens  an  obvious  impTOvenieat 
jaa  the  earlier  and  more  childlike  vitw.  It  rcoognizes  that 
lerc  is  an  order  in  the  um^Trse  and  all  under  divine  sttper- 
tsion.  Tbus  Jcmniah  ^leaks  of  a  covenant  of  God  with 
cavcn  and  earth,  and  of  the  taws  which  thc>'  must  obey,' 
3d  in  Genesis  the  rainbow  is  represented  as  a  sign  of  the 
ivenant  of  peace  made  by  God  with  the  whole  earth.*  As 
bd  "maketh  peace  b  the  heavens  above,"  '  He  establishes 
der  in  the  world.  As  the  various  powers  of  natttre  are  in* 
Bted  with  a  degree  of  independence,  God's  soveieigBty 
anifcsts  itself  in  the  regularity  with  which  the>'  interact 
td  cooperate.*  The  lore  of  the  mj-stics  speaks  e\'en  of  an 
ih  which  God  administered  upon  His  holy  Name  to  the 

.vcDs  and  the  stars,  the  sea  and  the  ab>-s$,  that  they  should 
tneak  their  designated  bounds  or  disturb  the  whole 
er  of  creation.' 

4.  Further  progress  is  noted  in  the  liturgy,  in  such  expres- 
as  that  "God   ceneweth   dafly  the  work  of  creation," 

"He  openeth  cverj-  morning  the  gate  of  heaven  to  let  the 

come  out  of  its  chambers  in  all  its  splendor"  and  "at 

itade  He  makeih  it  return  through  the  portals  of  the  west." 

,  "He  reneweth  His  creative  power  in  every  phenomenon 

'  Pi.  civ,  37-30-  »  Col  I.  II.  'P*.  CIV.  8. 

'GttLVin.ja;  JobXXXVin,M.  •jct.XXXI.w;  xxxm.35. 

•Ccn.  IX,  i>f.  *JohXXV,». 

•  Sec  EHUowu,  L  c.  195  f.:  D.  Stnosi.  1.  c.  6i«-d4j. 
'EaockUaX,  ts-is;  Pisyer  of  Muiuseb,  3 ;  Sok.$jsb;  Ha(.  it  a. 
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of  nature  and  in  every  turn  of  the  season;"  "He  pro'vndetii 
every  living  being  with  its  sustenance."  '  Indeed,  in  the  \*iew 
of  Judaism  the  maintenance  of  the  entire  household  of  nature 
is  one  continuous  act  of  God  which  can  neither  be  interrupted 
nor  limited  in  time.  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  works  for- 
ever through  the  same  laws  which  were  in  force  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  which  shall  continue  through  all  the  realms  of  time 
and  space. 

We  feeble  mortals,  of  course,  see  but  "the  hem  of  His  gar- 
ment" and  hear  only  "a  whisper  of  His  voice."  Still  from 
the  deeper  promptings  of  our  soul  we  leani  that  science  does 
not  touch  the  inmost  essence  of  the  world  when  it  finds  a 
law  of  necessity  in  the  realm  of  nature.  The  universe  is 
maintained  and  governed  by  a  moral  order.  Moral  objects 
arc  attained  by  the  forces  of  the  elements,  "the  messengers 
of  God  who  fulfilled  His  word."  '  Both  the  hosts  of  heaven 
and  the  creatures  of  the  earth  do  His  bidding;  their  every 
act,  great  or  small,  is  as  He  has  ordered.  Yet  of  them  all 
man  alone  is  made  in  God's  image,  and  can  work  self-ccMi- 
sciously  and  freely  for  a  moral  purpose.  Indeed,  as  the  rabbis 
express  it,  he  has  been  called  as  "the  co-worker  with  God 
in  the  work  of  creation."  ' 

5.  The  conception  of  a  world-order  also  had  to  undergo 
a  long  development.  The  theory  of  pagan  antiquity,  echoed 
in  both  Biblical  and  post-Biblical  writings,  is  that  the  world 
is  definitely  limited,  with  both  a  beginning  and  an  end.  As 
heaven  and  earth  came  into  being,  so  they  will  wax  old  and 
shrink  like  a  garment,  while  sun,  moon,  and  stars  will  lose 
their  brightness  and  fall  back  into  the  primiJ  chaos.*  The 
belief  in  a  cataclysmic  ending  of  the  world  is  a  logical  corollary 
of  the  belief  in  the  birth  of  the  world.  In  striking  contrast, 
the  prophets  hold  forth  the  hope  of  a  future  regeneration  oi 

»  Sm  Singer's  Pnytrbaok,  37,  96,  190,  at,a.  »  P*.  CUT,  to. 

•Shtb.  tt9b.  *p9.Cn.i7;  lu.  XXXIV.  4. 
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the  world.     God  will  create  "a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth" 
where  aU  things  will  arise  in  new  strength  and  Iwauty.* 

This  hope,  as  all  cschatolog>'.  was  primarily  related  to 
the  regeneration  of  the  Jewish  people.  Accordingly,  the 
rabbis  speak  of  two  worlds,'  this  world  and  the  world  to  come. 
They  consider  the  present  life  only  a  preliminary  of  the  world 
to  come,  in  which  the  divine  plan  of  creation  is  to  be  worked 
out  for  all  humanity  through  the  truths  emanating  from  Israel. 
This  whole  conception  rested  upon  a  science  now  superseded, 
the  geocentric  Niew  of  the  universe,  which  made  the  earth 
and  especially  man  the  final  object  of  creation.  For  us  only 
a  figurative  meaning  adheres  to  the  two  worlds  of  the  medieval 
belid,  foUowing  e^ch  other  after  the  lapse  of  a  futed  period 
of  time.  On  the  one  hand,  wc  see  one  infinite  fabric  of  life 
is  this  visible  world  with  its  millions  of  suns  and  planets, 
among  which  our  earth  is  only  an  insignificant  speck  in  the 
sky.  With  our  limited  understanding  we  endeavor  to  pen- 
etrate more  and  more  into  the  eternal  laws  of  this  ilUinilable 
cosmos.  On  the  otlier  hand,  we  hold  that  there  is  a  moral 
and  spiritual  world  which  comprises  die  divine  ideals  and 
eternal  object!>  of  life.  Both  are  reflected  in  the  mind  of  man, 
who  enters  into  the  one  by  his  intellect  and  into  the  other  by 
bis  emotions  of  yearning  and  awe.  At  the  same  time  both 
■re  the  manifestation  of  God,  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  alL 

"     '  In.  LXV,  17. 

•  See  J.  E.  «nd  Enc.  o(  ReJ.  and  Eth.,  ari. "  Esclwtology  " ;  Schuercr,  G.  V.  I. 
M,54S- 
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CHAPTER  XXVn 

Mkacles  and  the  Cosioc  Okdek 

1.  "  ttto  is  liic  unto  Thee,  0  Lord,  among  the  migbty? 
Who  Ls  like  unto  Tbcc,  glorious  in  hoUacsa, 
Fearful  in  praUes,  doing  wonders ! "  * 

Thus  sang  Israel  at  the  Red  Sea  in  words  which  are  constantly 
reBchoed  in  our  liturgj'.  Nothing  impresses  the  religious 
sense  of  man  so  much  as  unusual  phenomena  in  nature,  which 
seem  to  interrupt  the  wonted  course  of  events  and  thus  to 
reveal  the  workings  of  a  higher  Power.  A  miracle  —  that 
is,  a  thing  "wondered"  at,  because  not  imderstood  —  is 
always  regarded  by  Scripture  as  a  "sign"'  or  "proof"' 
of  the  power  of  God,  to  whom  nothing  is  impossible.  The 
child-like  mind  of  the  past  knew  nothing  of  &xed  or  immu- 
table laws  of  nature.  Therefore  the  question  is  put  in  ail 
simplicity;  "Is  anything  too  hard  for  the  I^ord?"*  "Is 
the  Lord's  hand  waxed  short?"  *  "Or  should  He  who  created 
heaven  and  earth  not  be  able  to  create  something  which 
never  was  before?"  •  Should  "He  who  maketh  a  man's 
mouth,  or  makes  him  deaf,  dumb,  seeing  or  blind,"  '  not  be 
able  also  to  open  the  mouth  of  the  dumb  beast  or  the  eyes 
of  the  blind?  Should  not  He  who  kiUeth  and  giveth  0e 
have  the  power  also  to  call  the  dead  back  to  life,  if  He  sees 
fit?  Should  not  He  who  openeth  the  womb  for  cver>'  birth, 
be  able  to  open  it  for  her  who  ia  ninety  years  old  ?    Or  when  a 

■  Ek.  XV,  II.  '  Otk,  sign  for  mirade,  Ex.  tV,  8,  17,  and  daewhere. 

*iicplKlh,  Ei.  Vll.  J,  MdcUewhetc  '  Gen.  XVIII.  14. 

•  Num.  XJ,  ij.  •  Ei.  XXXIV.  lo;  Num.  XV7,  jo.  •  Ex.  IV,  11. 
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vhole  land  is  wicked,  to  shut  the  wombs  of  all  its  inhabitants 

lat  they  may  remain  barren?    Again,  should  not  He  who 

tes  the  sun  come  forth  every  morning  from  the  gates  of 

c  East  and  enter  each  night  the  portals  of  the  West,  not 

able  to  change  this  order  once,  and  cause  it  to  stand  still  in 

^tbe  midst  of  its  course?  ' 

So  long  as  natural  phenomena  are  considered  to  be  sep- 
uaie  zcts  of  the  div-ine  will,  an  unusual  event  is  merely  an 
ertraordinary  manifestation  of  this  same  power,  "the  finger 
of  God."  The  people  of  Biblical  times  never  questioned 
vbethcr  a  miracle  happened  or  could  happen.  Tlieir  concern 
was  to  see  it  as  the  work  of  the  arm  of  God  either  for  His 
iiithful  ones  or  against  His  adversaries. 

2.  With  the  advance  of  thought,  miracles  began  to  be 
Rgarded  as  interruptions  of  an  established  order  of  creation. 
The  question  then  arose,  why  the  all-knowing  Creator  should 
aQow  deviations  from  His  own  laws.  As  the  future  was 
present  to  Him  at  the  outset,  why  did  He  not  make  provision 
in  advance  for  such  special  ca.ses  as  He  foresaw  ?  This  was 
jctactly  the  remedy  which  the  rabbis  furnished.  They  de- 
red  that  at  Creation  God  provided  for  certain  extraor- 
evcnts,  so  that  a  latent  force,  established  for  the  pur- 
>se  at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  is  responsible  for  incidents 
|vtuch  appeared  at  the  time  to  be  true  interferences  with  the 
rid  order.  Thus  God  had  made  a  special  covenant,  as  it 
with  the  work  of  creation  that  at  the  appointed  time 
be  Red  Sea  should  divide  before  Israel ;  that  sun  and  moon 
bould  stand  still  at  the  bidding  of  Joshua ;  that  fire  should 
Bt  consume  the  three  youths,  Hananel,  Mishael,  and  Aza- 
ihat  the  sea-monster  should  spit  forth  Jonah  alive; 
icr    with   other   so-called    jpiracles.*    The   same   idea 


•Ji»h.  X,  tt-u.    Seejod:  "D.  Moiai»mu3u.d.  Wunder,"  to  Jb.d.  Jued. 

B.  Lit.,  1904,  p.  66-94. 
•  Hck.BcshaU>li3:  Gco.R.V,4. 
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occasioned  the  other  Haggadic  saying  that  shortly  before 
the  completion  of  the  creation  on  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day 
God  placed  certain  miraculous  forces  in  nature.  Through 
them  the  earth  opened  to  swallow  Korah  and  his  band,  the 
rock  m  the  wilderness  gave  water  for  the  thirsty  multitude, 
and  Balaam's  ass  spoke  like  a  human  being;  through  them 
also  the  rainbow  appeared  after  the  flood,  the  manna  rained 
from  heaven,  Aaron's  rod  burst  forth  with  almond  blossoms 
and  fruit,  and  other  wondrous  events  happened  in  ihdr 
proper  time* 

3.  Neither  the  rabbis  nor  the  medieval  Jewish  thinkers 
expressed  any  doubt  of  the  credibility  of  the  Biblical  miracles. 
The  latter,  indeed,  rationalized  miracles  as  well  as  other  things, 
and  considered  some  of  them  imaginary.  Saadia  accepts  all 
the  Biblical  miracles  eicept  the  speaking  serpent  in  Paradise 
and  the  speaking  ass  of  Balaam,  considering  these  to  be 
parablea  rather  than  actual  occurrences.'  In  general,  both 
Jewish  and  Mohammedan  theologians  assumed  that  special 
forces  hidden  in  nature  were  utilized  by  the  prophets  and 
saints  to  testify  to  their  di\-ine  mission.  These  powers  were 
attained  by  thfir  lofly  intellects,  which  lifted  them  up  to 
the  sphere  of  the  Supreme  Intellect.  .A.I1  medieval  attempts 
to  solve  the  problem  of  miracles  were  based  upon  this  curious 
combination  of  Aristotelian  cosmotog)'  and  Mohammedan 
or  Jewish  theology.'  True,  Maimonides  rejects  a  number 
of  miracles  as  contrary  to  natural  law,  and  refers  to  the 
rabbinical  saying  that  some  of  the  miraculous  events  narrated 
in  Scripture  were  so  only  in  appearance.    Still  he  claims  for 

'  Aboth  V,  6;  cotap.  Ab.  d.  R.  N.,  nl.  Sdiccbter,  gs;  Mck.  BcshalUh.  s; 
Sihe  Dei«rim,3js;  Pes.  s-l  »;  Pd-  R-  Eli.,  XIX;  Tan.  V.  to  Num.  XXII. 
3d,  vrhcre  a  dtficrent  lUc  of  ten  wondrous  things  b  givoi. 

*  Emunoth  we  tJcuth  11,  44,  6».  Comp.  Iba  Exn.  to  Geo.  HI,  i,  and  Num- 
XXII.  18. 

' 2Jorfk. U.  IS,  SS, ST.  US,  34i  Vtsoie ha  Twah.  VU,  7 ;  \'ni.  i-i.  Coov. 
Joel :  Uota  UaimoMtJa,  p.  77. 
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toes,  as  the  Mohammedans  did  for  Mohamrned,  miraculous 
WKTi  derived  from  the  sphere  of  the  Supreme  Intellect, 
m  knglhy  chapter  on  miracles  Albo  follows  Maimonides,* 
Qc  his  teacher  Crcscas  considers  the  Biblical  miracles  to 

direct  manifestations  of  the  creative  activity  of  God.* 
rsonides  has  really  two  opinions ;    in  his  commentary  he 

ces  all  miracles  to  natural  processes,  but  in  his  philo- 

ical  work  he  adopts  the  view  of  Maimonides.'  Jehuda 
Levi  adone  insisted  on  the  miracles  of  the  Bible  as  historic 

ence  of  the  divine  calling  of  the  prophets.*  To  all  the 
1,  the  miracle  is  not  performed  by  God  but  by  the  di\Tneiy 
lowed  man.     God  himself  is  no  longer  conceived  of  a.s  chang- 

the  cosmic  order.  Both  He  and  the  world  created  by  His 
remain  ever  the  same.  Still,  according  to  this  theory, 
tain  privileged  men  aje  endowed  with  special  powers  by 

Supreme  Intellect,  and  by  these  they  can  perform  miracles. 

.  It  is  evident  that  in  all  this  the  problem  of  miracles  is 

wK'ed,  nor  even  correctly  stated.  Both  rabbinical  Uter- 
ire  and  the  Bible  aboimd  with  miracles  about  certain  holy 
ices  and  holy  persons,  which  they  never  venture  to  doubt, 
t  the  rabbis  were  not  miracle-workers  like  the  Essenes  and 
rir  Christian  successors.*  On  the  contrar>',  they  sought  to 
vtss  the  popular  credulity  and  hunger  for  the  miraculous, 
iug;  "The  present  generation  is  not  worthy  to  have  mir- 

lUaHm,  I,  iS. 

*0r  Adonai,  III,  5;  cooip.  /ocl:  Don  Cha.idai  Crtscas,  p.  70. 
ilUKamoth  Adctioi,  list  dupten;  C6mp.  J.  E.,  art.  Levi  ben  GMshom. 
CMJon,  U.  54. 

Ttie  Anjkt  maasth,  menlioncd  togeUier  wtdi  the  Hasiiim  in  Suk.  V,  4, 
Sot.  [X,  15,  are  wonder  workers,  o(  whom  Haalnab  ben  Dosa,  the  last,  it 
ed  oat.  The  smdc  qiithct  was  given  to  Simeon  ben  Vochai  in  Aramaic, 
Mc  Lev.  Kabha  XXII,  1,  and  to  R.  Aksj,  cod.  XIX,  i,~  wh«c  it 
,  wortcT  in  nature's  realm.  Thus  Nohum  of  Gimzo  a  caUed  "trained 
■klU  to  ^riorm  aiiracle*"  —  Taan.  21  a;  Phinehai  h<n  Jair  was  aUo  a 
defwofkrr  —  Hul.  7  a.  The  whole  portion  rcgaiding  Taia-miiEdaa 
taien  from  a  vork  on  the  mirede*  of  saints. 
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acles  performed  for  them,  like  the  former  ones;"*  or  "The 
providing  of  each  living  soul  with  its  daily  food,  or  the  recovery 
of  men  from  a  severe  disease  is  as  great  a  miracle  as  any  of 
those  told  in  Scripture;"  *  or  again,  "Of  how  small  account 
is  a  person  for  whom  the  cosmic  order  must  be  disturbed  t"  ■ 
Thus  when  the  wise  men  of  Rome  asked  the  Jewish  sages; 
"If  your  God  is  omnipotent,  as  you  claim,  why  does  He  not 
banish  from  the  world  the  idols,  which  are  so  loathsome  to 
Him?"  they  replied:  "Do  you  really  desire  God  to  destroy 
the  sun.  moon,  and  stars,  because  fools  worship  them?  The 
world  continues  its  re^lar  course,  and  idolaters  will  not  go 
unpunished."  * 

5-  In  Judaism  neither  Biblical  nor  rabbinical  miracles  are 
to  be  accepted  as  proof  of  a  doctrinal  or  practical  teaching.' 
The  Deyteronomic  law  expressly  states  that  false  prophets 
can  perform  miracles  by  which  they  mislead  the  multitude." 
We  can  therefore  ascribe  no  intrinsic  religious  importance  to 
mkacles.  The  fact  is  that  miracles  occur  only  among  pec^lc 
who  are  ignorant  of  natural  law  and  thus  predisposed  to  accept 
marvels.  They  are  the  products  of  human  imagination  and 
credulity.  They  have  only  a  subjective,  not  an  objective 
value.    They  are  psychological,  not  physical  facts. 

The  attitude  of  Maimonides  and  AJbo  toward  Biblical 
miracles  is  especially  significant.  The  former  declares  in 
his  great  Code : '  "  Israel's  belief  in  Moses  and  his  law  did 
not  rest  on  miracles,  for  miracles  rather  create  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  believer.  Faith  must  rest  on  its  intrinsic  truth, 
and  this  can  never  be  subverted  by  miracles,  which  may  be 
of  a  deceitful  nature."  Albo  devotes  a  lengthy  chapter  to 
developing  this  idea  still  further,  undoubtedly  referring  to 
the  Church ;  he  speaks  of  miracles  wrought  by  both  Biblical 

>TMiLi8b.  *Pes.  iiSa:   N«1.4i  a.  'Shab-Sjl*. 

<  Ab.  Z«.  tV,  7 ;  comp.  Ber.  4  a,  so  a;  Sonb.  47  b.  *  B.  M.  59  k 

•  DeuL  Xm,  »Hi.  »  Vaodt  ka  Torak,  Vm,  1-5. 
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and  Talmudic  heroes,  such  as  Onias  the  rain-maker,  Nicode- 
miis  ben  Gorion,  Hanina  ben  Dosa,  and  Phinebas  ben  Jair, 
the  p<^ular  saints>  In  modem  limes  Mendelssohn,  when 
challenj;ed  by  the  Lutheran  pastor  Lavater  cither  to  accept 
the  Christian  faith  or  refute  it,  attacked  especially  Ihe  basic 
Christian  faith  in  miracles.  He  stated  boldly  that  "miracles 
prove  nothing,  since  every  religion  bases  its  claims  on  them 
and  consequently  the  truth  of  one  would  disprove  the  con- 
vincing  proof  of  the  other."  ' 

6.  Our  entire  modem  mode  of  thinking  demands  the 
complete  recognition  of  the  empire  of  law  throughout  the 
universe,  manifesting  the  all-permeating  will  of  God.  The 
whole  cosmic  order  is  one  miracle.  No  room  is  left  for  single 
or  exceptional  miracles.  Only  a  primitive  age  could  think 
of  God  as  altering  the  order  of  nature  which  He  bad  fixed, 
so  as  to  let  iron  float  on  water  like  wood  to  please  one  person 
here,'  or  to  stop  sxm.  star,  or  sea  in  their  courses  in  order  to 
help  or  harm  mankind  there.*  It  is  more  important  for  us 
to  Inquire  into  the  law  of  the  mind  by  which  the  fact  itself  may 
differ  from  the  peculiar  form  given  it  by  a  narrator.  With 
our  historical  methods  unknown  to  former  ages,  we  cannot 
accept  any  story  of  a  miracle  without  seeking  its  intrinsic 
historical  accuracy.  After  all.  the  miracle  as  narrated  is 
but  a  human  conception  of  what,  under  God's  guidance, 
really  happened. 

Accordingly,  we  must  leave  the  final  interpretation  of  the 
Biblical  narratives  to  the  individual,  to  consider  them  as 
historical  facts  or  as  figurative  presentations  of  religious 
ideas.  Even  now  some  people  will  prefer  to  believe  that  the 
Ten  CommandmcnLs  emanated  from  God  Himself  in  audible 
tones,  as  medieval  thinkers  maintained.*  Some  will  adopt 
the  old  scmi-ralionalistic  explanation  that  He  created  a  vwcc 

*  /U«niir,  I,  iS.  *  Kfen<lcl»ohn :  G.  Sdu,  III.  6;,  ito  I,  iXt  t. 

'  n  Kings  VI.  6.  •  Joshua  X.  13.  *  ^onk.  11,  a. 
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for  this  qiedal  puipose.  Others  will  hold  it  more  worthy 
of  God  to  communicate  directly  with  man,  £rom  ^irit  to 
^irit,  without  the  use  of  sensory  means ;  these  will  therefore 
take  the  Biblical  description  as  figuratt^re  or  mythical.  In 
fact,  he  who  does  not  ding  to  the  letter  of  the  Scripture  will 
probably  regard  all  the  miracles  as  poetical  views  of  divine 
Providence,  as  child-like  imagery  expressing  the  ancient 
view  of  the  eternal  goodness  and  wisdom  of  God.  To  us 
also  God  is  "a  Doer  of  wonders, "  but  we  experience  ffis  wonder- 
working powers  in  ourselves.  We  see  wonders  in  the  acte 
of  human  freedom  which  rises  superior  to  the  blind  fonxs  of 
nature.  The  true  miracle  consists  in  the  divine  power  within 
man  which  aids  him  to  accon:q>Iish  all  that  is  great  and  good. 


CHAPTER  XXVUI 


^ 


PaOVTOENCE  AND  THE  MOBAL  GOVESNMENT  OF  THE   WORID 

1.  None  of  the  precious  truths  of  Judaism  has  become  more 
indispensable  than  the  belief  in  divine  Providence,  which  we 
see  about  us  in  ever  new  and  striking  forms.  Man  would 
succumb  from  fear  alone,  beholding  the  dangers  about  him  on 
every  side,  were  he  not  sustained  by  a  conviction  that  there 
k  an  all-wise  Power  who  rules  the  world  for  a  sublime  purpose. 
We  know  that  even  in  direst  distress  we  are  guided  by  a  di- 
vine hand  that  directs  everything  finally  toward  the  good. 
%Tierever  we  are,  we  are  protected  by  God,  who  watches  over 
the  destinies  of  man  as  "does  the  eagle  who  hovers  over  her 
young  and  bears  them  aJoft  on  her  pinions."  Each  of  us  is 
assigned  his  place  in  the  all-encompassing  plan.  Such  knowl- 
edge and  such  faith  as  this  comprise  the  greatest  comfort  and 
joy  which  the  Jewish  religion  offers.  Both  the  narratives  and 
the  doctrines  of  Scripture  are  filled  with  this  idea  of  Provi- 
dence working  in  the  history  of  individuals  and  nations.* 

2.  Providence  implies  first,  provision,  and  second,  predesU- 
nation  in  accordance  with  the  divine  plan  for  the  government 
of  the  world.  As  God's  dominion  over  the  visible  world  ap- 
pears in  the  eternal  order  of  the  cosmos,  so  in  the  moral 
world,  where  action  arises  from  freely  chosen  aims,  God  is 

'  Tlie  Hebrew  term  Hashgaha  —  Providence  —  ts  derived  rrom  Ps.  XXXM, 
14,  kiifigiai,  "He  observes."  .See  J.  E,,  art.  Providence;  David30il|].  C,  17&- 
i8j;  Hamburge/,  R,  W.  B,  U,  ari.  BestinunuiDi ;  RauwenhoS,  I.  c,  S38  (.; 
Ladvng  PbSippsm:" f trad.  RetipoKsl.,"  U,  98f.;  Fonastecher :  "Riligi4m 
dta  Ctista,"  I  t4-ii(i. 
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Ruler  of  a  moral  government.  Thus  He  directs  all  the  acts 
of  men  toward  the  end  which  He  Has  set.  Judaism  is  most 
sharply  contrasted  with  heathenism  at  this  point.  Heathen- 
ism either  deifies  nature  or  merges  the  deity  into  nature. 
Thus  there  is  no  place  for  a  God  who  knows  all  things  and 
provides  for  all  in  advance.  Blind  fate  rules  all  the  Eorccs  of 
life,  including  the  deities  themselves.  Therefore  chance  in- 
cidents in  nature  or  the  positions  of  the  stars  are  taken  as 
indications  of  destiny.  Hence  the  belief  in  oracles  and  divi- 
nation, in  the  observation  of  fiying  arrows  and  floating  clouds, 
of  the  color  and  shape  of  the  liver  of  sacrificial  animals,  and 
other  signs  of  heaven  and  earth  which  were  to  hint  at  the 
future.' 

On  the  other  hand,  Judaism  sees  in  all  things,  not  the  for- 
tuitous dealings  of  a  blind  and  relentless  fate,  but  the  dispen- 
sations of  a  wise  and  benign  Providence.  It  knows  of  no 
event  which  is  not  foreordained  by  God.  It  sanctioned  the 
decision  by  lot '  and  the  appeal  to  the  oracle  (the  Urim  and 
Thummim) '  only  temporarily,  during  the  Biblical  period. 
But  soon  it  recognized  entirely  the  will  of  God  as  the  Ruler 
of  destiny,  and  the  people  accepted  the  belief  that  "  the  days," 
"the  destinies,"  and  even  "the  tears"  of  man  are  all  written 
in  His  "book."  *  Thus  they  perceived  God  as  "He  who  knows 
from  the  be^nning  what  will  be  at  the  end."  *  The  prophets, 
His  messengers,  could  thus  foretell  His  will.  They  perceive 
Him  as  the  One  who  "created  the  smith  that  brought  forth 
the  weapon  for  its  work,  and  created  the  master  who  uses  it 
for  destruction."'    However  the  foe  may  rage,  he  is  but 

'Jei.  X,  a.    Sccul.  Diviution,  tnJ.E.;  Diet  Oiblc;  Enc.  R.  Aud  £th. 
'See  Lev.  XVI,  8  1.;    Num.  XXVI,    s*;    Jo^-   XVin-XIX;    P»v. 

xvm,  i». 

•Eji.XVin,3o;  1  Sam.  flee  LXX;  XIV.  41. 

<Ei.  XXXnL  3>i    ^    LM,  91    CXXXDC,  16;    map.,  bowcvtr,  t&t 
Bato'Ioman  "tables  of  destinict." 

*Itt.XL,it;  XU,4,itf.;  Amos  UI,  7.  *ltt.IJV.i6^ 
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Itbc  scourge  in  the  hand  of  God,"  like  "the  axe  in  the 
id  of  him  who  fells  the  tree." '    No  device  of  men  or 
DatioDs  can  withstand  His  ^Wll.  for  He  turns  all  their  doings 

10  some  good  purpose  and  transforms  every  curse  into  a 
blesdiuE.' 

I  3.   Naturally  this  truth  was  first  accepted  in  limited  form, 

11  the  life  of  certain  individuals.  The  history  of  Joseph  and 
Kini;  David  were  used  as  illustrations  to  show  how  God 
tccts  His  own.    The  experiences  of  the  people  confirmed 

belief  and  expanded  it  to  apply  to  the  nation.    The 

nderings  of  Israel  through  the  wilderness  and  its  entrance 

the  promised  land  were  regarded  as  God's  work  for  His 

dwscn  people.    The  prophets  looked  still  further  and  saw 

destinies  of  all  nations,  entering  the  foreground  of  history 

by  one,  as  the  sign  of  divine  Providence,  so  that  finally 

entire  history  of  mankind  became  a  great  plan  of  divine 

Ivation.  centered  upon  the  truth  intrusted  to  Israel. 

Beside  thia  conception  of  general  Providence  ruling  in  Ms- 

,  the  idea  of  special  Providence  arose  in  response  to  human 

longing.    The  belief  in  Providence  developed  to  a  full  con- 

cqition  of  care  for  the  world  at  large  and  for  each  individual 

in  his  peculiar  destiny,  a  conviction  that  divine  Providence 

b  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  each  individual,  and  that  the 

or  bitter  lot  of  each  man  forms  a  link  in  the  moral 

eminent  of  the  world.     The  first  clear  statement  of  this 

cs  from  the  prophet  Jeremiah  in  his  wrestling  and  sighing : 

know,  O  Lord,  that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself,  it  is 

lot  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps."  '    Special  Provi- 

ience  is  discussed  still  more  vividly  and  definitely  in  the  book 

a(  Job.    Later  on  it  becomes  a  specific  Pharisaic  doctrine, 

Everj-ihing  is  foreseen."  *    "No  man  suffers  so  much  as  the 

ijury  of  a  finger  unless  it  has  been  decreed  in  heaven."  ^     A 

' !«.  X,  J,  IS.  '  ha.,  via.,  11;  Ps.  II,  1 1 ;  DeuL  XXIU,  6. 

'Ja-.X,iJ.  'AI»U»UI,is.  'Hul.?*. 
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divine  preordination  decides  a  roan's  choice  of  hb  wife  '  an; 
every  other  important  step  of  his  Ufe.  I 

4.  This  theory  of  predestination,  however,  presents  a  gn.^ 
difficulty  when  we  consider  it  in  relation  to  roan's  moralitj 
with  its  implication  of  self-determination.  While  this  quci 
tion  of  free  will  L?  treated  fuUy  in  another  connection,*  » 
may  anticipate  the  thought  at  this  point.  The  Jewish  cob 
ception  of  divine  predestination  makes  as  much  allowance  a 
po&sible  for  the  moral  freedom  of  man.  This  is  shown.  I 
Talraudic  sayings,  such  as  "  Everything  is  within  the  power  u 
God  except  the  fear  of  God,"  ^  or  "Repentance,  prayer,  an 
charity  avert  the  evil  decree."  *  Thus  Maimonides  e.\prcs9^ 
states  in  his  Code  that  the  belief  in  predestination  cannot  b 
allowed  to  influence  one's  moral  or  religious  character.  J 
man  can  decide  by  liis  own  voHtion  whether  he  shall  becom 
as  just  as  Moses  or  as  wicked  as  Jeroboam.^  t 

5.  The  service  of  the  New  Year  brings  out  significant 
the  Jewish  harmonization  between  the  ideas  of  God's  foK 
knowledge  and  man's  moral  freedom.  This  festival,  in  tli 
Bible  called  the  Festival  of  the  Blowing  of  the  Shofar,  wi 
transformed  under  Babylonian  influence  into  the  Day  ^ 
Divine  Judgment.  But  it  is  still  in  marked  contrast  to  tb 
Babylonian  Kew  Year's  Day,  when  the  gods  were  suppoafl 
to  go  to  the  House  of  the  Tablets  of  Destiny  in  the  deep  i 
hear  the  decisions  of  fate.*  The  Jewish  sages  taught  that  df 
this  day  God,  the  Judge  of  the  world,  pronounces  the  destinii 
of  men  and  nations  according  to  their  deserts.  They  thrt 
replaced  the  heathen  idea  of  blind  fate  by  that  of  etenU( 
justice  as  the  formative  power  of  Ufe.  Then,  moved  by  i 
desire  to  mitigate  the  rigor  of  stern  justice  for  the  frail  aiu 
failing  mortal,  they  included  also  God's  long-suffering  ad 

'  Gen.  XXIV,  50;  M.  K.  18  b.  « Cb.  XXXIV.  »  Ber.  ii  b. 

•R.  h.  SIl  17  b;  New  Year's  liiurgy.  »W.  Tahitbak,  V,  i-a, 

*Scc,  on  the  Zagmuk  festiv&l,  Zimmern,  K.  A.  T.,  p.  314  i- 
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vy.  These  attributes  are  thus  supposed  to  intercede,  so 
t  tJie  final  decision  is  left  in  suspense  until  the  Day  of 
raement,  the  great  day  of  pardon.  Some  Tannaltic 
diets  *  find  it  more  in  accord  with  their  view  of  God 
say   that  He  judges  man  every  day,  and  even  every 

IT. 

M  course,  the  philosophic  mind  can  take  this  whole  \Hew- 
nt  in  a  figurative  sense  alone.  .Ml  the  more  must  we  rec- 
use that  this  sublime  religious  thought  of  God  liberates 
rality  from  the  various  limitations  of  the  ancient  pagan 
icepUon  of  Deity  and  the  more  recent  metaphysical  view, 
place  of  these  it  asserts  that  there  is  a  moral  government 
the  world,  which  must  be  imitated  in  the  moral  and  religious 
isdousness  of  the  individual. 

1.  The  belief  in  a  moral  government  of  the  world  answers 
bther  question  which  the  medieval  Jewish  philosophers 
tt  their  Mohammedan  predecessors  endeavored  to  solve, 
t  without  satisfying  the  religious  sentiment,  the  chief  con- 
In  of  theology.  Some  of  them  maintain  that  God's  fore- 
pwledgc  docs  not  determine  human  deeds.'  Maimonides 
11  his  school,  however,  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  u.s  to 

Eprehend  the  knowledge  and  power  of  God,  and  that  thcrc- 
such  a  question  is  outside  the  sphere  of  human  knowl- 
he.  "Know  that,  just  as  God  has  made  the  elements  of 
t  and  air  to  rise  upwards  and  water  and  earth  to  sink  down- 
|td,  so  has  He  made  man  a  free,  self-determining  being, 
b  acts  of  liis  own  volition." '  The  Mohammedans  would 
ten  give  up  human  freedom  rather  than  the  omniscience 
d  all-determining  power  of  God ;   but  the  Jewish  thinkers, 

ll  Ton.  R.  h.  Sh.  r.  tj :  R.  h.  Sh.  i«  a. 

,«Sa»dia:  Em»wll>,I\\7i  Bahya:  Hobotk  ka  UMoth,  ni,S;  IV,  3- 
*H.TrthiAah\:  Moteb,\,n:  ni,  16-19  ;  comp.  Ciowj.  V.  jo-»r ;  Albo: 
brte,  IV,  i-ii;  Cenantda:  MUkamntk,  Ul,  >;  VI,  i-iR;  luac  ben  She- 
tlh:  Rc^MUUK,  Ii9i  Lipsua  Hdlcr  (o  Maoih  HI,  15.    Sec  ^ocl :   Leti  btH 
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significantly,  with  only  the  possible  exception  of  Crescas,' 
laid  stress  upon  the  divine  nature  which  man  attains  ihrou] 
moral  freedom,  even  at  the  risk  of  limiting  the  oraniscicncc 
God. 

7.  The  philosophers  failed,  however,  to  emphasize  suffi' 
ciently  a  point  of  highest  importance  for  religion,  God'i 
paternal  care  for  ail  His  creatures.  Indeed.  God  ceases  to  be' 
God,  if  He  has  not  included  our  every  step  in  His  plan  of 
creation,  thus  surrounding  us  with  paternal  love  and  tendef 
care.  Instead  of  the  three  blind  fates  of  heathendom  who  spin 
and  cut  the  threads  of  destiny  without  even  knowing  why^ 
the  divine  Father  himself  sits  at  the  loom  of  time  and  appor- 
tions the  lot  of  men  according  to  His  own  wisdom  and  good- 
ness. Such  a  belief  in  dix-ine  Providence  is  ingrained  in  th« 
soul,  and  reasoning  alone  will  nut  suf&ce  to  attain  it.  There- 
fore  even  such  great  thinkers  as  Maimonides  and  Gcrsontdes 
go  astray  as  religious  teachers  when  they  follow  Aristotelian 
principles  in  this  very  intimate  matter.  They  assume  a 
general  Providence  aiming  for  the  preservation  of  the  species, 
but  include  a  special  Providence  only  so  far  as  the  recipient 
of  it  is  endowed  with  reason  and  has  thus  approached  the 
divine  Intellect.  A  Providence  of  this  type,  the  result  of 
human  reasoning,  is  a  mere  illusion,  as  the  pious  tbinkcTj 
Hasdai  Crescas,  clearly  shows.-  For  the  man  who  prays  to 
God  in  anxiety  or  distress  this  bears  nothing  but  dis- 
appointment. 

The  Aristotelian  conception  of  the  worid  has  this  great 
truth,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance,  that  evcrythijtf 
is  foreseen  and  provided  by  the  divine  wisdom.  But  religiali 
must  hold  that  the  individual  is  an  object  of  care  by  Goi 
that  "not  a  sparrow  falls  into  the  net  without  God's  will,"' 


^StcOrAdonai.tl.i;  comp.Ji>el:  WdJi/'j/CrtreoJ, 4'-M,  S*-SS;  Nnimirt' 
"Cwwdj  aid  Spitw,"  in  Y.  B.  C,  C.  A-  R„  1908,  vol,  XVni,  p.  9;7-ji». 
•Or  AJmai.  ITt,  14.  '  Gen.  R.  LXXK,  16;  comp.  M«u.  X,  3» 
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that  "every  hair  on  the  bead  of  man  is  counted  and  cared  for 
in  the  heavenly  order," '  and  that  the  most  insignificant 
thing  serves  its  purpose  under  the  guidance  of  an  all-wise 
God.  We  use  hgurative  expressions  for  the  divine  care, 
because  we  cannot  grasp  it  entirely  or  literally. 
L  ft.  The  Bible  in  the  Song  of  Moses  compares  divine  Provi- 
dence to  the  eagle  spreading  her  protecting  wings  over  her 
young  and  bearing  them  aloft,  or  urging  them  to  soar  along.' 
The  rabbis  elaborate  this  by  referring  to  the  twofold  care 
which  the  eagle  thus  bestows,  as  she  watches  over  those  who 
are  still  tender  and  helpless,  shielding  them  from  the  arrows 
below  by  bearing  them  on  her  wings,  but  inspiring  the  maturcr 
and  stronger  ones  to  fly  by  her  side.'  In  the  same  way  Provi- 
dence trains  both  individuals  and  generations  for  their  al- 
lotted task.  A  little  child  requires  incessant  care  on  the  part 
of  its  mother,  until  it  has  learned  how  to  eat,  walk,  speak, 
and  to  decide  for  itself,  but  the  wise  parent  gradually  with- 
draws his  guiding  hand  so  that  the  growing  child  may  learn 
self-reliance  and  self-respect.  The  divine  Father  trains  man 
thus  through  the  childhood  of  humanity.  But  no  sooner  docs 
the  divine  spirit  in  man  awaken  to  sclf-consciousncss  than  he 
is  thrown  on  his  own  resources  to  become  the  master  of  his 
own  destiny.  The  divine  power  which,  in  the  earlier  stages, 
had  worked  Jot  man,  now  works  with  him  and  ■within  him. 
In  the  rabbinic  phrase,  he  is  now  ready  to  be  a  "co-worker 
with  God  in  the  work  of  creation."  *  Only  at  those  grave 
moments  when  his  own  powers  fail  him,  he  still  feels  in  the 
bumih'ty  of  faith  that  his  ancient  God  is  still  near,  *'a  very 
present  help  in  trouble/'  and  that  "the  Guardian  of  Israel 
neither  slumbereth  nor  sleepeth."  ' 
9.  At  this  point  philosophy  and  religion  part  company. 

»  B.  B.  16  a;  couip.  M««.  X.  30;  Luke  XIT.  7. 

»D«il.  XXXn,  II.  'Mek- Vithroj;  SifreadkxL 

•SUb.  ii«b.  ■Ps.XLVI,  a;  CXXJ,4. 
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Philosophy  cannot  tolerate  the  removal  of  the  dividing  line 
between  the  transcendent  God  and  finite  man.  Hence  the 
relation  of  man's  free  will  and  divine  foresight  cannot  be 
solved  by  any  process  of  reasoning.  But  when  religion  pro- 
claims a  moral  government  of  the  world,  then  man,  with  his 
moral  and  spiritual  aims,  attains  a  place  in  Creation  akin 
to  the  Creator.  Of  course,  so  long  as  he  is  mentally  a  child 
and  has  no  clear  purpose,  Providence  acts  for  him  as  it  does 
for  the  animal  with  its  marvelous  instinct.  Through  His 
chosen  messengers  God  gives  the  people  bread  and  water, 
freedom  and  victory,  instruction  and  law.  The  wondrous 
tales  describing  the  divine  protection  of  Israel  in  its  early  life 
may  strike  us  as  out  of  harmony  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
but  they  are  true  portrayals  of  the  experience  of  the  people. 
Whatever  happened  for  their  good  in  those  days  had  to  be 
the  wort  of  God ;  they  had  not  yet  wakened  to  the  power 
hidden  in  their  own  soul.  Their  heroes  felt  themselves  to  be 
divine  instruments,  roused  by  His  spirit  to  perform  mighty 
deeds  or  to  behold  prophetic  visions.  It  is  God  who  battles 
through  them.  It  is  God  who  speaks  through  them.  Both 
their  moral  and  spiritual  guidance  works  from  without  and 
above.  At  this  stage  of  life  autonomy  is  neither  fell  nor 
desired.  When  man  awakens  to  moral  self -consciousness  and 
maturity,  this  inner  change  impresses  him  as  an  outer  one; 
the  change  in  him  is  interpreted  as  a  change  in  God.  He  (eels 
that  God  has  withdrawn  behind  His  eternal  laws  of  natuie 
and  morality  which  work  without  direct  interference,  and 
his  new  sense  of  independence  he  thinks  that  he  can  dispec 
with  the  divine  protection  and  forethought.  As  if  mort 
man  can  ever  dispense  with  that  Power  which  hasendoi 
him  with  his  capacity  for  worthy  accomplishment !  Thus 
times  of  danger  and  distress  man  turns  to  God  for  hdp] 
thus  at  every  great  turning  point  in  the  life  of  an  individui 
or  nation  the  idea  of  an  alt-wise  Providence  imbues  him  wit 
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new  hope  and  new  security.  And  in  all  these  cases  the  great 
lesson  of  providential  direction  is  typified  in  the  history  of 
Israel  as  related  in  the  Bible. 

lo.  The  idea  of  Pro\-idcnce,  indeed,  belongs  also  to  certain 
pagan  philosophers,  who  observed  the  great  purposes  of 
nature  which  the  single  creature  and  the  species  arc  both  to 
serve.  The  Stoics  in  particular  made  a  study  of  teleology, 
the  system  of  purposive  ends  in  nature.  Philo  adopted  much 
from  them  in  his  treatise  on  Providence.  Later  the  popular 
philosophic  group  among  the  Mohammedans,  the  so-called 
"Brothers  of  Purity,"  based  their  doctrines  of  God  and  His 
relation  to  the  world  on  a  teleological  \-iew  of  nature.  In 
fact,  the  Jewish  philosopher  and  moralist  Bahya  ben  Pakudah 
has  embodied  many  of  their  ideas  in  his  "Duties  of  the 
Heart."  ' 

Jewish  folklore  —  preserved  in  rabbinic  literature  —  has 
also  attempted  a  popular  explanation  of  the  obscure  ways  of 
Providence,  in  strange  events  of  nature  as  well  as  the  great 
enigmas  of  human  destiny.  Thus  ilie  flight  of  David  from 
Saul  affords  the  lesson  of  the  good  purpose  which  may  be 
served  by  so  insignilicaiit  a  thing  as  a  spider,  or  by  so  dreadful 
a  state  as  insanity.'  Vast  numbers  of  the  Jewish  legends 
and  fables  deal  with  adversities  which  are  turned  into  ulti- 
mate good  by  the  working  of  an  all-wise  Providence.' 

»  Set-  DavW  Kiufinann  :  "  Theol.  rf.  fl-  fc.  Patudak,"  p.  140, 
■  Mid.  teh.  to  Ps.  XXXIV;  L.  Ginsberg,  Ustmis  c/  IIk  Jewt,  IV,  89-90: 
Alpkabtt  of  Bf.H  Sira. 

*  CoPtp-  MaasMtbuek;  Tendl&u :  Sagm  d.jutd.  Voneil. 


God  and  the  Existence  of  Evil 

1.  A  leading  objection  to  the  belief  in  divine  Providi 
is  the  existence  in  Ibis  world  of  physical  and  moral  e^il. 
living  creatures  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  evil,  accon 
to  their  physical  or  moral  constitutions  and  the  peculiar  i 
ditions  of  their  existence.  Heathenism  accounts  for 
powers  of  darkness,  pain  and  death  by  assuming  the  c 
eoce  ol  forces  hostile  to  the  heavenly  powers  of  light  and 
or  of  a  primitive  principle  of  eiiil,  the  counterpart  of 
dixnne  beings.  But  to  those  who  believe  in  an  abnighty 
all-benign  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe,  the  qucf 
remains :  Why  do  life  and  the  love  of  life  encounter  so  n 
hindrances?  Why  does  God's  world  contain  so  much 
and  bittem^s,  so  much  passion  and  sin?  Should  not  Pi 
dence  have  averted  such  things?  The  answer  of  Judi 
has  already  been  stated  here,  but  we  need  further  elabora 
of  the  theme  that  there  is  no  evil  before  God,  ance  a  | 
purpose  is  served  even  by  that  which  appears  bad.  In 
life  of  the  human  body  pleasure  and  pain,  the  impetus  t< 
and  its  restraint  and  inhibition  form  a  necessarj'  ooat 
making  for  health;  so,  in  the  moral  order  of  the  univ* 
each  being  who  battles  with  evil  receives  new  strength  foi 
unfolding  of  the  good.  The  principle  of  holine&s,  which 
minatcs  in  Israel's  holy  God,  transforms  and  ennobles  c 
cWl.  As  the  Midrash  explains,  referring  to  Deut  XI, 
"If  thou  but  seest  that  both  good  and  e\-il  are  placed  in 
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no  evn  will  come  to  thee  from  above,  since  thou  knowest 
to  turn  it  into  good." ' 

Tlie  conception  of  evil  passed  through  a  development 
Uel  with  that  of  Che  related  conceptions  which  we  have 

reviewed.  At  first  every  misfortune  was  considered  to 
iflicted  by  divine  wrath  as  a  punishment  for  human  mis- 
&.  Nations  and  individuals  were  thought  to  suffer  for 
t  special  moral  cause ;  through  suffering  they  were 
ished  for  past  wrong,  warned  against  iL^  rcpetitioD  in  the 
re,  and  urged  to  rei>entance  and  improvement  of  their 
luct.  Even  death,  the  fate  uf  all  living  creatures,  was 
rded  as  a  punishment  which  the  Qrst  pair  uf  human  beings 
Ight  upon  all  their  descendants  through  their  transgrcs- 
t  of  the  divine  command.  The  Tatmudic  sages  clung  to  the 
9  of  the  Paradise  legend  in  the  Bible,  when  they  held  that 
ty  death  is  due  to  some  s^in  committed  by  the  individual.* 
'his  view,  which  was  shared  by  paganism,  was  accom- 
icd  by  a  higher  conception,  gradually  growing  in  the 
iking  mind.  As  a  father  does  not  punish  his  child  in 
fr.  but  in  order  to  impro^x  his  conduct,  so  God  chastens 
I  in  order  to  purify  his  moral  nature.  Good  fortune  tends 
tardcn  the  heart ;  adversity  often  softens  and  sweetens  it. 
Ihe  crucible  of  sufTering  the  gold  of  the  human  soul  is  puri- 
,  from  the  dross.  The  evil  strokes  of  destiny  come  upon 
.righteous,  not  because  he  deserves  them,  but  because  bis 
be  Friend  is  raising  him  to  still  higher  tests  of  virtue. 
B  standpoint,  never  reached  even  by  the  pious  sufferer 
P  is  attained  by  rabbinic  Judaism  when  it  calls  the  visita- 
|s  of  the  righteous  "  trials  of  the  divine  love."  *  Thus  e\'il, 
b  physical  and  spiritual,  receives  its  true  valuation  in  the 
{ne  economy.      Evil  exists  only  to  be  overcome  by  the 

Ecc GcD.  R.  DC,  5,  le,  11 ;  Dillinaiia,Lc.,  309-318;  D.  F.  StTauB»,l.c.,  II, 

SSS  a.                 « 8eT.  J  a,  »f tci  Dcut.  Vni,  5 ;  Prov.  in,  1 1. 
: 
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good.    In  His  paternal  goodness  God  uses  it  to  educate  Hifl 
children  for  a  place  in  His  kingdom, 

3.  According  to  the  direct  words  of  Scripture  good  an 
evil,  light  and  darkness,  emanate  alike  from  the  Creator 
This  is  accentuated  by  the  great  seer  of  the  Exile,'  who  pro 
tests  against  the  Persian  belief  in  a  creative  principle  of  good 
and  a  destructive  principle  of  evil.    The  rabbis,  however, 
ascribe  the  origin  of  evil  to  man;    they  take  as  a  negation 
rather  than  a  question  the  verse  in  Lam.  Ill,  38:   "Do  no 
evil  and  good  come  out  of  the  mouth,  of  the  Most  High? 
Thus  they  refer  this  to  the  words  of  Deuteronomy,  "Behold, 
I  have  set  before  you  this  day  life  and  good,  death  and  e\'il 
choose  tliou  life  I'" 

Such  medieval  thinkers  as  Abraham  Ibn  Daud  and  Mai 
monides  did  not  ascribe  to  e\Tl  any  reality  at  all.'  Evil  U 
them  is  the  negation  of  good,  just  as  darkness  is  tlie  negaCi< 
of  light,  or  poverty  of  riches.  As  evil  exists  only  for  man 
man  can  overcome  it  by  himself.  Before  God  it  has  no 
sential  existence.  Unfortunately,  such  metaphysics  does  n- 
equip  man  with  strength  and  courage  to  cope  with  either  pail 
or  sin.  The  same  lack  is  evident  in  that  modem  form 
pseudo-science  which  poses  as  a  religion,  Christian  Science 
which  has  made  propaganda  so  widely  among  both  Jews  am 
non-Jews.  Christian  Science  declares  pain,  sickness,  and 
evil  to  be  merely  the  "error  of  mortal  mind,"  which  can 
be  dispelled  by  faith;  such  a  view  neither  strengthens  thi 
soul  for  its  real  struggles  nor  convinces  the  mind  by  an  appea 
to  facts.* 

4.  Frail  mortals  as  we  are,  we  need  the  help  of  the  liviti) 
God.    Thus  only  can  we  overcome  physical  evil,  knowin| 

'  1m.  XLV.  7.  *  Dcut.  XI,  i; :  sec  the  Midrash  ad  tec. 

»  f.mmiati  Ram^lk,  ed.  WcQ,  53  f. ;   Moteh,  III.  lo. 
*Scc  M.  Lefkoviu,  "The  Altitude  of  Jud&um  to  Chiiatua  Sdcoce," 
Y.  8.  C.  C.  A.  R.  XXn,  30Ch-3i8. 
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He  beajs  with  us,  feds  with  us,  and  lza&s<onBS  H  fiaslly 
good.    We  De«d  it  also  to  iiihikibii  monl  cviL  in  the 
that  He  has  rrnnpassifin  tqxm  the  repataat 
and  gives  him  courage  to  follow  tbe  ri^t  path.    Tlie 
philosophefs  of  pessrmisQ  had  tbe  comet  feeling  in 
ting  the  Htodu  cnoceptioa.  and  cmphajgring  the  pain 
misery  of  existence,  repeating  Job's  andcal  plunt  over 
hard  destiny  of  mankind.    The  shaOov  optmnam  erf  the 
would  rather  conceal  the  dark  side  of  fife  and  indulge  tn 
ursts  of  se^If-sufficiency.     Yet  if  we  measure  it  oaiy  by  a 
>-ardstick,  life  cannot  be  called  a  boon.    Against 
optimism  we  have  the  testimony  o<  e\'ery  thorn  and 
,  evcr>-  poisonous  breath  and  e\*ery  destmcti\-e  element  in 
's  household,  as  well  as  all  \-ice  and  e\il  in  tbe  world  of 
nn.     The  world  docs  not  appear  good,  unless  we  measure  it 
f  the  ideal  of  di'vine  holiness.     If  God  b  tbe  Father  watch- 
Ig  over  the  welfare  of  ever)-  mortal.  zJl  things  arc  good,  be- 
all  serve  a  good  purpose  in  His  eternal  plan.     E\-ery 
or  pressure  engenders  new  power ;  e\-ery  sting  acts 
a  ^Mir  to  hitler  things.    Short-sighted  and  sbort-lived  as 
nan,  he  forgets  too  easily  that  in  the  sight  of  God  "a 
usand   years   are   as   a   single   day,"   world-epochs   like 
tchcs  in  the  night,"  and  that  the  mills  of  di\'ine  justice 
ftd  on.  "slowly  but  exceeding  small."    But  one  belief  illu- 
les  the  darkness  of  destiny,  and  that  is  that  God  stands  ever 
the  helm,  steering  through  ever>-  storm  and  tempest  toward 
sublime  goal.     In  the  moral  stri\'ing  of  man  we  can  but 
lUze  that  our  every  victory  contributes  toward  the  majestic 
of  God.' 

*  See  Morris  JoMph,Lc.,  p.  to8,i>jS.;  C  Seli|iiiJUt,  I.  c.  s<HS8. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

Goo  AND  TSE  Angels 

I.  Judaism  insists  with  unrelenting  severity  on  the  absi 
!ute  unity  and  in  comparability  of  Cod,  so  that  no  othi 
being  can  be  placed  beside  Him.  Consequently,  every  md 
tion  of  divine  beings  {Elokim  or  B'ne  Elohim)  la  either  tl 
Bible  or  poAt-Biblical  literature  refers  to  subordinate  bcinj 
only.  These  spirits  constitute  the  celestial  court  for  tl 
King  of  the  Worid.'  All  the  forces  of  the  universe  are  H 
servants,  fulfilling  His  commands.  Hence  both  the  Hebre 
and  Greek  terms  for  angel,  Malak  and  angelos,  mean  "messe 
gcr."  These  beings  derive  their  existence  frum  God ;  sou 
of  them  are  merely  temporary,  so  that  -wilhout  Him  tlu 
dissolve  into  nothing.  Although  Scripture  uses  the  tera 
"God  of  gods"  and  "King  of  kings,"  still  we  cannot  attribu 
any  independent  e-Tistence  to  subordinate  divine  beings.  I 
fact,  Maunonides  in  his  sixth  article  of  faith  holds  that  wo 
ship  of  such  beings  is  prohibited  as  idolatry  by  the  seOM 
commandment.*  Thus  the  unity  of  God  lifts  Him  aboi 
comparison  with  any  other  divine  being.  This  is  most  en 
phatically  expressed  in  Deuteronomy:  "Know  this  day,  aci 
lay  it  to  thy  heart,  that  the  Lord  He  is  God  in  heaven  abov 
and  upon  the  earth  beneath ;   there  is  none  else," '  and  "S 

»Geo.  VI,  j;  Job  I.  6;  H,  i;  XXXIU.  71  Gen.  XXXn.39;  XXXH 
10;  Jud.Xm.  ii;  Ph.  Vm.6. 

■Comp-  Mdc.  Yithro  7  through  to;  Hul.  40;  Too.  HuL  II,  iS;  Ab^' 
43  b;  MAlmonldes  to  Sanh.  X ;  Targ-  V.  to  Ex.  XX,  3. 
•Deut.  IV,  39. 
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tow  that  I,  even  I>  am  He,  and  there  ia  do  god  with  Me;  I 
kill  and  make  alive ;  I  have  wounded  and  I  heal,  and  there  is 
none  that  can  deliver  out  of  My  hand."  '  The  same  attitude 
is  found  in  Isaiah:  "I  am  the  Lord  that  maketh  all  things, 
that  stretched  forth  the  heavens  alone,  that  spread  abroad 
the  earth  by  Myself."  "I  am  the  Lord  and  there  is  none 
else;  beside  Mc  there  is  no  god."  *  Such  conceptions  allow 
aa  place  for  angels  or  spirits. 

z.   It  was  certainly  not  easy  for  prophet,  lawgiver,  or  sage 

to  dbpel  the  popular  belief  in  divine  beings  or  powers,  which 

primitive  Judaism   shared  with   other  ancient   faiths.    No 

sharp  line  was  drawn  at  first  between  God  and  His  accom- 

ptnying  angels,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  story  of  the  angels 

who  appeared    to  Abraham,    and    the  ^mitaj   incidents   of 

Hagar  and  Jacob.*    The  varjing  application  of  the  term 

.  BMm  to  God  and  to  the  angels  or  gods  is  proof  enough 

ti  the  priority  of  polytheism,  even  in  Judaism.    The  trees  or 

^krings,  formerly  seats  of  the  ancient  deities,  spirits,  or  de- 

laciQs,   were  now  the  places  for  the  appearance  of  angels, 

Aom  o(  their  independence,  looking  like  fiery  or  shining  human 

'hongs.     Popular  belief,  however,  [>eq>etuated  mythological 

dements,  ascribing  to  the  angels  higher  wisdom  and  some- 

tfanes  sensuality  as  well.    Such  a  case  is  the  fragment  pre- 

I  Served  in  Genesis  telling  of  the  union  of  sons  of  God  to  the 
daughters  of  men,  cauiiing  the  generation  of  gianti.*  Ob- 
Wously  the  old  Babylonian  "mountain  of  the  gods,"  with  iu 

[iood  for  the  gods,  became  in  the  Paradise  legend  the  garden 

[of  Eden,  the  seat  of  God ; '  and  the  Psalmist  still  speaks  of 
:"  angels'  food,"  which  appeared  as  manna  in  the  wilderness." 

|On  the  whole,  the  sacred  writers  were  most  eager  to  allot  to 
the  angels  a  very  subordinate  position  in  the  di\-inc  household. 


»  Deut.  XXXn, » 

■c«i.  will  M»d  xvn,  II,  ij. 

■Coop.  Etck.XXVlU,  i^f. 


•IM.XUV.  S4;  XUs- 

*  G*n.  VI,  t  i. 

•  Ps.  LXXVm,  >i. 
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They  6gure  usually  as  hosts  of  beings,  numbered  by  myriads 
wrapped  in  light  or  in  fleeting  clouds.  They  surround  thi 
throne  or  chariot  of  God  ;  they  comprise  His  heavenly  cou; 
or  council ;   they  sing  His  praise  and  obey  His  call. 

Scripture  is  quite  silent  about  the  creation  of  these  angelEi 
beings,    as  on   most  purely    speculative    questions.     At  th 
very  beginning  of  the  world  God  consults  tliem  when  He 
to  create  man  after  the  image  of  the  celestial  beings.     Fo 
this  is  the  original  meaning  of  Eioftim  in  Gen.  I,  36  and  : 
and  V,  I :   "Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  liki 
ness";  "And  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  theimagl 
of  godly  beings  He  created  him."    This  view  is  echoed  }• 
Psalm  Vm,  verse  6;   "Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lowi 
than  godly  beings."    In  Job  XXXV'IH,  7,  both  the  monitn 
stars  and  the  sons  of  God,  or  angels,  "shout  together  in  joy 
when  the  Lord  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth.* 

3.  In  Biblical  times  —  which  does  not  include  the  book 
Daniel,  a  work  of  the  Maccabean  time  —  the  ajigels  and 
demons  were  not  invested  with  proper  names  or  special  funo 
tions.  The  Biblical  system  does  not  even  distinguish  clearlj 
between  good  and  evil  spirits.  The  goat-like  demons  of  thi 
field  popularly  worshiped  were  merely  sun-ivals  of  pagai 
superstitions.' 

In  general  the  angels  carry  out  good  or  evil  designs  accord- 
ing to  their  commands  from  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  They  ait 
sent  forth  to  destroy  Sodom,  to  save  Lot,  and  to  bring  Ab» 
ham  the  good  tidings  of  the  birth  of  a  son.'  On  one  occasSoi 
the  host  of  spirits  protect  the  people  of  God ;  on  another  tbej 
annihilate  hostile  powers  by  pestilence  and  plagues.*  At 
time  a  multitude  appear,  led  by  a  celestial  chieftain;  at 

•  S«  Dillmiuin.  I.  c,  318-533;  Davidson,  1,  c,  jS^joo;  J.  E.,«it. 
dogy;  Enf.  Rcl.  and  Eth.  IV,  504~6o'.  ■'*■  Donons. 

•l^v.XA'II.?;  DeuLXXXn,!?;  laa-XXXIV.M.         •Cen.XVffl. 

«Ex.  XXUX.  toi  USkai.XXIV,  i6i  n  King»  XDC.  35  C  of-     Sec  J 
aiL  Angcl<dc]gy. 
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tr  a  single  angel  pcrfonm  the  miracle.  In  any  ca&e  the 
troying  angel  is  not  a  demon,  but  a  messenger  of  the  divine 
.  OriginaJly  some  of  these  primitive  forces  were  dreaded 
irorshipcd  by  the  people,  but  all  have  been  transfonned 
ii  members  of  the  celestial  court  and  called  to  bear  witness 
be  dominion  of  the  Omnipotent.  a 

;  The  belief  id  angels  served  two  Functions  in  the  dcvelop- 
»t  of  monotheism.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  a  stage  in  the 
centration  of  the  di\'ine  forces,  be^nning  with  polytheism, 
Unuing  through  belief  in  angels,  and  culminating  in  the 
and  only  God  of  heaven  and  earth.  On  the  other  hand, 
iain  sensuous  elements  in  the  vision  of  God  by  the  seers 
{to  be  removed  in  the  spiritualization  of  God,  and  it  was 
jid  easiest  to  transform  these  into  separate  beings,  related 
peity  himself.  Thus  the  fiery  appearance  of  God  to  the 
lor  the  voice  which  was  manifested  to  the  ear  were  often 
ionified  as  angels  of  God.  This  very  process  made  pos- 
e  the  purification  of  the  God  idea,  as  the  sublime  essence 
(be  Deity  was  divested  of  physical  and  temporal  elements, 
I  God  was  conceis'ed  more  and  more  as  a  moral  and  spiritual 
ftonah'ty.  Hence  in  Biblical  passages  the  names  of  God 
I  of  the  angel  frequently  alternate.'  The  latter  is  only  a 
tesentativc  of  the  divine  personality  —  in  Scriptural  terms, 
I  presence  or  "face"  of  God.  Therefore  the  voice  of  the 
jel  is  to  be  obeyed  as  that  of  God  himself,  because  His 
^  is  present  in  His  representative.  A  similar  meaning  be- 
te attached  later  on  to  the  term  Skekinah,  the  "majesty" 
Cod  as  beheld  in  the  cloud  of  fire.  This  was  spoken  of  in 
Ice  of  God  that  He  might  not  be  lowered  into  the  earthly 
fccre.  For  further  discussion  of  this  subject,  see  chapter 
pen,  "God  and  Intermediary  Powers."  In  fact,  we  note 
it  the  post-exilic  prophets  all  received  their  revelations,  not 
m  God,  but  through  a  special  angel."  They  no  longer 
JEx.  m,  *-4;  XXra,  10-M ;  Isa.  LXHT,  9.        '  Zech.  t,  9  f-;  H,  1  f. 
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believed  that  God  might  be  seen  or  heard  by  human  powers, 
and  therefore  their  visions  had  to  be  translated  into  ratioiul 
thoughts  by  a  mediating  angel. 

5.  Persian  influence  gave  Jewish  angelology  and  demoQ- 
ology  a  different  character.  The  two  realms  of  the  Persian 
system  included  vast  hosts  of  bene&cent  spirits  under  Ahura- 
Mazda  (Ormuzd)  and  ol  demons  under  the  dominion  of  Angro- 
mainyus  (Ahriman).  So  in  Judaism  also  different  orders  of 
angels  arose,  headed  by  archangels  who  bore  special  names. 
The  number  seven  was  adopted  from  the  Persians,  while  boli 
names  and  order  were  often  changed.  All  of  them,  however, 
were  allotted  special  functions  in  the  divine  household.  The 
pagan  deities  and  primitive  spirits  which  still  persisted  in 
popular  superstition  were  gi^-en  a  new  lease  of  life.  Each  force 
of  nature  was  given  a  guardian  spirit,  just  as  in  nature-wor 
ship ;  angeU  were  appointed  over  fire,  water,  each  herb,  each 
fountain,  and  every  separate  function  of  life.  A  patron  angel 
was  assigned  to  each  of  the  seventy  nations  of  the  world  men- 
tioned  in  the  genealogy  of  Noah.' 

Thus  the  celestial  court  grew  in  number  and  in  splendor.  A 
beginning  was  made  with  the  heavenly  chariot-throne  of  Eze- 
kiel,  borne  aloft  by  the  four  holy  living  creatures  (the  hayotk), 
sunounded  by  the  fiery  Cherubim,  the  winged  Sfraphim.  and 
the  many-eyed  OJanim  (wheels).'  This  was  elaborated  by 
the  addition  of  rows  of  surrounding  angels,  called  "angels  of 
service,"  headed  by  the  seven  archangels.  Of  these  the  chi^ 
was  Michael,  the  patron-saint  of  Israel,  and  the  next  Gabriel, 
who  is  sometimes  even  placed  first.  Raphael  and  Uriel  are 
regularly  mentioned,  the  other  three  rarely,  and  not  always 
by  the  same  names.  The  Irin  of  Daniel  —  known  as  "the 
Watchers,"  but  more  precisely  "the  ever-watchful  Ones"  — 

>  See  J.  E^  art.  An^ology. 

■Esck.I,4-M;  X.i-ja;  !«.  Vl.a;  Dao.  JV,  lof.;  Vn.«f.;  VIII.16I.; 

X,  I  j  E. ;  Enoch  XV,  i  f .,  and  elsewhere. 


are  another  of  the  ten  dasses  of  angels  included.  Below  these 
are  myriads  of  inferior  angela  who  scr\'e  them.  Their  classi- 
fication by  rank  waa  a  favorite  theme  of  the  secret  lore  of  the 
Essenes,  partly  preserved  for  us  in  the  apocal>ptic  literature 
and  the  liturgy.  The  Essenic  saints  endeavored  to  acquire 
miraculous  powers  through  using  the  names  of  certain  angels, 
and  thus  exorcising  the  evil  spirits. 

This  secret  lore  seems  to  be  palteriied  after  the  Zoroastrian 
or  Mazdcan  system.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  most  promi- 
nent angelic  figure  is  Metatr<m,  the  charioteer  of  the  Merkabak 
or  chariot-throne  on  high,  which  is  merely  another  form  of 
Siithras,  the  Persian  god  of  light,  who  acts  as  charioteer 
for  Ahura  Mazda.'  Two  other  angels  arc  mentioned  as 
standing  behind  the  heavenly  throne,  Akalkricl.  the  crown- 
bearer  <rf  God,"  and  Satidalpiion,  "the  twin  brother" 
=  Synadelphon. 

6.  A  striking  contrast  exists  between  the  simple  habitation 
in  the  sky  depicted  in  the  prophetic  and  Mosaic  books,  and 
the  splendor  of  the  heavenly  spheres  according  to  the  rabbinical 
writings.  The  Oriental  courts  lent  all  their  grandeur  to  the 
majestic  throne  of  God,  on  which  He  was  exalted  above  all 
earthly  things.  The  immense  space  between  was  filled  in  by 
innumerable  gradations  of  beings  leading  up  to  Him.  There 
was  no  longer  a  question  how  far  these  other  beings  shared 
the  nature  of  God;  His  dominion  was  absolute.  Still  a  new 
question,  not  known  to  the  Bible,  arose,  as  to  when  the  angelic 
world  was  created  and  out  of  what  primordial  element.  At 
first  a  logical  answer  was  given,  that  the  angels  emanated 
from  the  element  of  fire.  Later  the  schoolmen,  tr>'ing  to  dis- 
pose of  the  angels  as  possible  peers  or  rivals  of  the  eternal 
God,  ascribed  their  creation  to  the  second  day,  when  the 
heaven  was  made  as  a  vault  over  the  earth,  or  to  the  fifth 

'  See  J.  E.,  art.  Meibatukh,  though  still  doubted  by  Botuaet,  I.  c,  p.  vA. 
For  Akttthnel  >m  Bcr,  7  snd  J.  C,  Art-  SAnd&lfon. 
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day,  when  the  winged  creatures  arose.'    On  the  wfacJe.  tw 
tabbis  denied  evenr  daim  of  tbe  angds  to  an  independent  or  I 
DBMDOe.    Jost  because  tfaev  finnly  bdiicvcd  ic  Uk  | 
oC  n^els  and  eves  sit  than  from  time  to  dme. 
tlKy  fdt  bound  to  dedaie  tbdr  secoadvy  rank.    Onl/  the 
utliaDgeb  were  made  Enxn  an  eternal  tubrtiiirr,  ^tie  the 
otbets  were  cxutinnally  bang  created  anew  out  of  die  bceath 
of  God  or  {torn  the  "mer  of  fire"  wiiich  flowed  around  His 
throoe.     Thas  ex-en  tbe  realm  of  oekstial  spints  was  mer^ 
into  tbe  stream  of  muvezsal  Me  wbich  comes  and  goes,  while 
God  was  left  akne  m  mntchless  soveTeignt>'.  above  aQ  the 
flnctuations  of  time. 

Qte  the  other  hand,  the  nbtn  ofiposed  tbe  Essenic  ideaof 
■■g%"'"e  to  the  angds  an  inliaiuediary  task  between  God  sad 
man,  and  dqmcated  as  a  pagan  custom  tbe  worsb^>  or  invo- 
catson  of  angels.  "Address  your  prayer  to  the  Master  of  life 
and  not  to  His  serrants;  Hjt  wiU  hear  yoa  in  every  trouble," 
says  R.  Judan.'  Some  of  the  teachers  even  declared  that  any 
godly  son  of  Israel  excels  the  aogds  in  power.  It  b  certainly 
significattt.  as  Dand  Xeumark  has  pointed  out.  that  the 
MJahnih  elxminates  every  reference  to  tbe  aogeb.' 

7.  tn  Sfitc  of  thb,  mwe  of  the  medieval  Jewish  philoso- 
pfaera  doubted  tbe  exbtencc  of  angels.*  Indeed,  there  was  no 
rcnaon  for  tbcni  to  do  50.  as  they  had  mana^d  to  insert  tbcm 
into  their  philosopiuc  systems  as  intennediary  beings  leading 
iq>  to  tbe  Supreme  Inic!%ence.  AH  that  was  necessary  was 
to  identify  the  angels  <^  tbe  Bible  with  tbe  "ideas"  of  Plato 
or  the  "rulers  of  the  spheres."  tbe  "separate  intelUgenca" 
of  Aristotle.  By  this  one  step  the  existence  of  ^ngftff  as 
nmir  powers  was  proved  to  be  a  logical  necessity.     The  tea 


lai;  Sta.  Q»dLXXlX.3;  1.3;  Cm.  R.  m.  it. 
»¥«r.  B«r.  XX.  SuIl  gj  »;   Qui.  gi  bi  NnL  sa  *;   Gol  R.  VTIT   XXI* 

Ifidr.  Ttt  W  P».  cm.  ifl;  CI\-.  I. 
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rulers  of  the  spheres  even  corresponded  with  the  ten  orders  of 
angels  in  the  cosmography  of  the  Jewish,  Mohammedan,  and 
Christian  schoolmen.  The  only  difference  between  the  Aris- 
totelian and  the  rabbinical  views  was  that  the  former  held 
the  cosmic  powers  to  be  eternal ;  the  latter,  that  they  were 
created. 

In  both  Biblical  and  rabbinical  literature  the  angels  are 
usually  conceived  of  as  purely  spiritual  powers  superior  to  man. 
Maimonides,  however,  following  his  rationalistic  method,  de- 
clared them  to  be  simply  products  of  the  imagination,  the 
hypostases  of  figurative  expressions  which  were  not  meant 
to  be  taken  literally.     To  him  every  force  and  element  of 

tturc  is  an  angel  or  messenger  of  God.  In  this  way  the 
entire  angelologj'  of  the  Bible,  including  even  Ezekiel's  vision 
of  the  heavenly  chariot  (the  Merkabtik).  in  becoming  a  part 
of  the  Maimonidean  system  turns  into  natural  philosophy 
pure  and  simple.'  Of  course,  Saadia,  Jehuda  ha  Levi,  and  Ga- 
birol  do  not  share  this  rationalistic  \Hew.  To  them  the  angels 
are  either  cosmic  powers  of  an  ethereal  substance,  endowed 
with  everlasting  life,  or  li\'ing  beings  created  by  God  for 
special  purposes.' 

The  later  Cabbalistic  lore  extended  the  realm  of  the  celestial 
spirits  still  more,  creating  new  names  of  angels  for  iLs  mystical 
system  and  its  magical  practices.  Yet  in  this  magic  it  sub- 
ordinated the  angels  to  man.  In  fact,  it  followed  Saadia 
largely  in  this,  making  man  the  center  and  pinnacle  of  the 
work  of  creation,  in  fact,  the  very  mirror  of  the  Creator.' 

S.  For  our  modern  \iL'wpoint  the  existence  of  angels  is  a 
question  of  psychology  rather  than  of  theology.  The  old 
Babylonian  world  has  vanished,  with  its  heaven  as  the  dwell- 

<  rtiedekororiUi,U,4~9;  MortJi.l,  43;  II,  3-7,41;  lit,  13:  Husik,  1.  c, 
JO  J  I. 

*Emtii*olli.T\',  t;  VI,  a;  Ilobulkkj  Ubahalh,  \,6;  Cusari,  IV,  j;  Emwiak 
Ramtk.  IX,  a;  VI,  i;  tikarim.  II,  iS,  ji. 

'Zobar,  DI,  68i  Jo«l:  Rdisimi^kiUio^kiedetZiJiOr,  ij$U 
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ing  place  of  God,  its  earth  for  man,  and  its  nether  world  for 
the  shades  and  demons.  The  worid  in  which  we  live  knows 
no  above  or  beneath,  no  heaven  or  hell,  no  host  of  good  and 
evil  spirits  moving  about  to  help  or  hurt  man.  It  sees  matter 
and  energy  working  everywhere  after  the  same  immutable 
laws  through  an  infinitude  of  space  and  time,  a  universe  ever 
evolving  new  orbs  of  light,  engendering  and  transforming 
worlds  without  number  and  without  end.  There  is  no  place 
in  infinite  space  for  a  heaven  or  for  a  celestial  throne.  A 
world  of  law  and  of  process  does  not  need  a  It\ing  ladder  to 
lead  from  the  earth  below  to  God  on  high.  Though  the  stars 
be  peopled  with  souls  superior  to  ours,  still  they  cannot  stand 
nearer  to  God  than  does  man  with  his  freedom,  his  moral 
striving,  his  visions  of  the  highest  and  the  best.  Through 
man's  spiritual  nature  God,  too,  is  recognized  as  a  Spirit; 
through  man's  moral  consciousness  God  is  conceived  of  as  the 
Ruler  of  a  moral  world;  but  this  same  process  at  once  doeS 
away  with  the  need  for  any  other  spirits  or  divine  power* 
beside  Him.  God  alone  has  become  the  object  of  human 
longing.  Man  feels  akin  to  His  God  who  is  ever  near;  he 
learns  to  know  Him  ever  better.  He  can  dispense  with  the 
angelic  hosts.  As  they  return  to  the  fierj-  stream  of  poetic 
imagination  whence  they  emerged,  nebulous  figures  of  a  glo* 
rious  world  that  has  vanished,  man  rises  above  angel  and 
Seraph  by  his  own  power  to  the  dignity  of  a  servant,  nay,  a 
child  of  God.  Indeed,  as  the  rabbis  said,  the  prophets,  sages, 
and  seers  are  the  true  messengers  of  God,  the  angels  who  do 
His  service.' 

*  Ned.  3Q  h;  Midr.  Teh.  Ps.  cm,  17-18;  Ibo  Esra:  latrodactioD  to  Ui 
commcntaiy  on  the  Fcatateuch. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

Satan  and  the  Spirits  of  Eva 

The  great  advantage  of  Judaism  over  other  religious 
litems  lies  In  its  unified  \iew  of  life,  which  it  regards  as  a 
tinuous  conflict  between  good  and  CN-il  influences  within 
As  man  succeeds  in  overcoming  evil  and  achieving 
,  be  asserts  his  own  moral  personality.  Out^de  of  man 
Judaism  sees  no  real  contrast  between  good  and  e\'il,  since 
both  have  emanated  from  God,  the  Spirit  of  goodness.  Ju- 
daism recognizes  no  primal  power  of  evil  plotting  against 
God  and  defying  Him,  such  as  that  of  the  Persian  dualism. 
Xor  docs  Judaism  c^Ktusc  the  dualism  of  spirit  and  matter, 
identifying  matter  with  evil,  from  which  the  soul  strives  to 
tttt  itself  while  confined  in  the  prison  house  of  the  body. 
Such  a  conception  is  taught  by  Plato,  probably  under  Oriental 
influence,  and  is  shared  by  the  Hindu  and  Christian  ascetics 
who  torture  themselves  in  order  to  suppress  bodily  desire  in 
lltdr  quest  of  a  higher  existence.  The  Jewish  conception  of 
the  unity  of  God  necessitates  the  unity  of  the  world,  which 
leaves  no  place  for  a  cosmic  principle  of  cWl.  In  this  Judaism 
Assents  frcmi  modern  philosophers  also,  such  as  John  Stuart 
Mill  and  even  Kant,  who  speak  of  a  radical  evil  in  nature. 
No  power  of  evil  can  exist  in  independence  of  God.*  As  the 
Pialmist  says:  "His  kingdom  ruleth  over  all.  Bless  the 
Lord,  ye  angels  of  His,  ye  mighty  in  strength  that  fulfill  His 
word,  hearkening  unto  the  voice  of  His  word."  * 

' Compare  Gen.  R.  to  Gen.  I,  ji.  ■PlCUI,  ifrM. 
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This  increased  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  of  the  origin  of 
evil.  The  answer  given  by  the  general  Jewish  consdousntss, 
expressed  by  both  Biblical  and  rabbinical  writers,  is  that  evil 
comes  from  the  free  will  of  man,  who  is  endowed  with  the 
power  of  rebelling  against  the  will  of  God.  This  idea  is  sym- 
bolized in  the  storj-  of  the  fall  of  man.  Tht  serpent,  or  tempter, 
represents  the  e\il  inclination  which  arises  in  man  with  bis 
first  consciousness  of  freedom.  So  in  Jewish  belief  Satan, 
the  Adversary,  is  only  an  allegorical  figure,  representing  the 
evi!  of  the  world,  both  physical  and  moral.  He  was  sent  by 
God  to  test  man  for  his  own  good,  to  develop  him  morally. 
He  is  "the  spirit  that  ever  wills  evil,  but  achieves  the  good," 
and  therefore  in  the  book  of  Job  he  actually  comes  before 
God's  throne  as  one  of  the  angels.' 

2.  In  tracing  the  belief  in  demons  we  must  draw  a  sharp 
distinction  between  popular  \Tews  and  systematic  doctrine.' 
During  the  Biblical  era  the  people  believed  in  goat-like  spirits 
roaming  the  fields  and  woods,  the  deserts  and  ravines,  whom 
they  called  Seirim  —  hairy  demons,  or  satjTs.  —  and  to  whom 
they  sacrificed  in  fear  and  trembling.'  .\s  Ibn  Ezra  in- 
geniously pointed  out  in  his  commentary,  Azazel  was  origi- 
nally a  desert  demon  dwelling  in  the  ravines  near  Jerusalem, 
to  whom  a  scapegoat  was  offered  at  the  opening  of  the  >'ear, 
a  rite  preserved  in  the  Day  of  Atonement  cult  of  the  Mosaic 
Code.*  In  fact,  in  ancient  Babylon,  Syria,  and  Palestine 
diseases  and  accidents  were  universally  ascribed  to  evil 
spirits  of  the  wilderness  or  the  nether  world.  The  Bible 
occasionally  mentions  these  e«l  spirits  as  punitive  angcb 
sent  by  God.    In  the  more  popular  view,  which  is  reflected 

'  Job  r,  6. 

>S«e  J.  E.,  an.  DemondQgy;  SaUn;  BdiaJ;  Enc.  Rri.  uul  Eth.,  UL 
Demons  and  Spirits,  Jcviuh ;  Davidsoa,  1.  c,  joo-306 ;  Dnimana,  I.  c,  334-540; 
D.  F.  Strauss.  I  c.  II.  i-iS. 

•Lev.XVII.7;  Deut.  XXXII,  17;  I«.Xni,Ji;  XXXIV,  i*. 

•Lev.  XVI, S;  KcIbnEua;  J.  E.  and  Enc.  Rcl.  and  Eth., an.  Axud. 
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by  apocryphal  and  rabbinical  literature,  and  which  was  in- 
Ifluenced  by  both  the  Babylonian  and  Persian  religions,  th«y 
jippear  in  increasing  numWrs  and  with  specific  names.     Each    J 
jiBsease  had  its  peculiar  demon.    Desolate  places,  temctcrics,    ' 
luid  the  darkness  of  night  were  all  peopled  by  superslitioo 
I  with  hosts  of  demons  {Shedim),  al  whose  head  was  Atazet, 
ISamael;   Bedzehub,  the  Philistine  gud  of  flies  and  of  illness;' 
I  Betiai,  king  of  ihc  nether  world ; '  or  the  Persian  Ashma  Deva 
I  \Evil  Spirit),  under  the  Hebrew  name  of  Ashmadai  or  Site- 
I  nacksai*    The  queen  of  the  demons  was  Liiith  or  fgnereth 
I  kolfc  Mafdath,  "the  dancer  on  the  housetops."  * 
I     The  Essenes  seem  to  have  made  special  Btudics  of  both 
I  demooDlogy  and  apgclology,  believing  that  they  could  invoke 

■  (be  good  spirits  and  conjure  the  evil  ones,  thus  curing  various 

■  fiseases.  which  they  ascribed  to  possession  by  demons,  While 
tl  7**  exorcisms  are  not  so  common  in  the  Talmud  a*  they  are 
^  ■>  Ott  New  Testament,  there  remain  many  indications  that 
<n  Wi  practices  were  followed  by  Jewiih  saints  and  believed 

««  W  tile  people.    Often  the  rabbis  seem  to  have  considered 
I  'ioi  the  work  of  "unclean  spirits."  which  they  endeavoced 
^   1  '•owenMne  with  the  "spirit  of  holiness,"  and  particularly 
^^\  WtW  study  of  the  Torah.' 

i^This  answers  implicitly  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
*•"■"■    Obviously  the  belief  in  malevolent  spirits  b  incom- 
:wiUi  the  existence  of  an  all-bcnign  and  all-wise  Creator. 
t  explanations  are  offered  in  the 
~  1:  ^      \  ,  cirding  to  one,  the 
*1  beings,  sharing  in- 
%lit\-  with  beasts 
1  to  incom- 
ings, and 
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their  creation  was  interrupted  by  the  coming  of  the  Sabbath, 
putting  an  end  to  all  creation.*  According  to  the  other  view 
they  are  the  offspring  of  the  "fallen  angels,"  issuing  from  the 
union  of  the  angels  with  the  daughters  of  men  as  described  in 
Gen.  VI,  I  f.  These  spread  the  virus  of  impurity  over  all  the 
earth,  causii^  carnal  desire  and  every  kind  of  lewdness.  The 
whole  world  of  demons  is  regarded  as  alienated  from  God  by 
the  rebellion  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  as  if  the  fall  of  man  by 
sin  had  its  prototj'pe  in  the  celestial  sphere.'  A  rabbinical 
legend,  which  corresponds  with  a  Persian  myth,  ascribes  the 
origin  of  demons  to  the  intercourse  of  Adam  with  Lilith,  the 
night  spirit.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  archangel  Samael  is 
said  to  have  cast  lasdvious  glances  at  the  beauty  of  Eve,  and 
then  to  have  turned  into  Satan  the  Teropter.*  The  Jewish 
systems  of  both  angelology  and  demonolog>',  first  worked  out 
in  the  apocaly-ptic  literature,  were  further  elaborated  by  the 
Cabbalah. 

Angelology  found  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  liturgy  in 
connection  with  the  Kedttshak  Benediction  and  likewise  ia 
the  liturg>'  and  the  theology  of  the  Church.' 

On  the  other  hand  the  belief  in  evil  spirits  and  in  Satan, 
the  Evil  One,  remained  rather  a  matter  of  popular  credulity 
and  never  became  a  positive  doctrine  of  the  Synagogue. 
True,  the  liturgy  contained  morning  prayers  which  asked  God 
for  protection  against  the  Evil  One,  and  formulas  invoking 
the  angels  to  shield  one  during  the  night  from  evil  spirits.' 
But  the  arch-fiend  was  never  invested  with  power  over  the 
soul,  depri\'ing  man  of  his  perfect  freedom  and  di\Tne  sover- 
eignty, as  in  the  Christian  Church. 

•AbothV,6j  P.  d.  R.  El.,  XIX ;  Gen.  R.  VH,  7. 

'  Enocli  VTI;  Yalkut  Gen.  44.  47-  •  Enibin,  18  b. 

•  P.  d.  R.  El.,  XI JI;  Yilkul  Gen.  15. 
'  S«c  Abrahams'  .\nii.  lo  Sinjffre'  Ptayerh.  XLIV  f,  and  for  the  Churdi,  Eafc 

Kel.  and  Eth.,  Dnnoos  and  Spirit*.  Chrbiiun. 

•  Abnhun,  L  c,  p.  7,  i^\  XX,  CCXV. 
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4.  In  the  formation  of  the  idea  of  the  arch-fiend,  Satan, 
we  can  observe  the  interworking  of  several  elements.  The 
name  Satan  in  no  way  indicates  a  demon.  It  denotes  simply 
the  adversary,  the  one  who  offers  hindrances.  The  name  was 
thus  applied  to  the  accuser  at  court.'  In  Zechariah  and  in 
Job '  Satan  appears  at  the  throne  of  God  as  the  prosecutor, 
roaming  about  the  earth  to  espy  the  transgressions  of  men, 
seeking  to  hire  them  to  their  destruction.  In  the  Books  of 
Chronicles'  Satan  has  become  a  proper  name,  meaning  the 
Seducer. 

The  Serpent  in  the  Paradise  story  is  more  completely  a 
demon,  although  the  legend  intends  rather  to  account  (or 
man's  morality,  his  distinction  between  good  and  evil.  Satan 
was  then  identified  with  the  serpent,  who  was  called  by  the 
rabbis  Nakash  Ha  Kadmoni,  "the  primeval  Serpent,"  after 
the  analogy  of  the  serpent-like  form  of  Aliriman.  Thus 
Satan  in  the  person  of  the  serpent  became  the  embodiment  of 
evil,  the  prime  cause  of  sin  and  death.''  Possibly  a  part  in 
this  process  was  played  by  the  Babylonian  figure  of  Tihamat, 
the  dragon  of  chaas  {Te/iom  in  the  Hebrew),  with  whom  the 
god  Marduk  wrestled  for  dominion  over  the  world,  and  who 
has  parallels  in  the  Biblical  Kahab  and  similar  mythological 
figtires. 

We  must  not  overlook  such  rabbinical  legends  as  the  one 
about  how  the  poisonous  breath  of  the  serpent  infected  the 
whole  human  race,  except  Israel  who  has  been  saved  by  the  law 
at  Sinai. ^  Occasionally  we  hear  that  the  Evil  Spirit  (Yezer  ha 
Ra)  will  be  slain  by  God  *  or  by  the  Messiah,'  These  Haggadic 
sayings,  however,  were  never  accepted  as  normative  for  reli- 
pous  belief.    On  the  contrary,  they  were  always  in  dispute, 


»  P».  CDC, «.  »2«h.  m.  1 ;  Job  1. 6.  •!  Chtoo.  XXI.  1. 

•  S«  B.  Wisdom  n.  34  ;  P.  d,  R.  El.,  XIU. 

•  Suk.  59  a-  '  Tug.  to  lu.  XI,  4. 
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and  many  a  Talmudic  teacher  minimized  the  fientUsh  character 
of  Satan,  who  became  a  stimulus  to  moral  betterment  through 
the  triaJs  he  imposes.'  Philo,  aUegorizing  the  legends,  ttims 
the  evil  angels  of  the  Bible  into  wicked  men.' 

5.  As  to  demons  in  general,  the  Talmudists  never  doubted 
their  existence,  but  endeavored  to  minimize  their  importance. 
They  changed  the  demon  Azazel  into  a  geographical  term  by 
transposing  tlie  letters.*  They  explained  "the  sons  of  God 
who  came  to  the  daughters  of  men  to  give  birth  to  the  giants 
of  old"  as  aristocratic  Sethites  who  intermarried  with  low- 
class  families  o(  the  Cainites.*  As  to  the  rest,  the  entire 
belief  in  demons  and  ghosts  was  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  folk 
mind  to  be  counteracted  by  the  rabbis.  Even  lucid  thinkers 
of  the  Middle  Ages  were  caught  by  these  baneful  supersti- 
tions, including  Jehuda  ha  Levi,  Crescas,  and  Nahmanidcs.  the 
mj'stic'  Only  a  small  group  fought  against  this  oSshoot  of 
fear  and  superstition,  among  them  Saadia,  Maimonides  and 
his  school,  Ibn  Ezra,  Gersonides,  and  Juda  Ibn  Balag.  To 
Maimonides  the  demons  mentioned  in  MIshnah  and  Talmud 
are  only  figurative  expressions  for  physical  plagues.  He  con- 
siders the  belief  in  demons  equivalent  to  a  belief  in  pagan 
deities.  "Many  pious  Israelites."  he  Says,"  "believe  in  the 
reality  of  demons  and  witches,  thinking  that  they  should  not 
be  made  the  object  of  worship  and  regard,  for  the  reason  that 
the  Torah  has  prohibited  it.  But  they  fail  to  see  that  the 
Law  commands  us  to  banish  all  these  things  from  sight,  be- 
cause they  are  but  falsehood  and  deceit,  as  is  the  whole 
idolatry  with  which  they  are  intrinsically  connected." 

'  B.  B.  16  a.  *T>e  GixuU'biu,  7-4. 

'  Stfr»  Lev,  XVI,  8;  Yoma,  S7  V 

*  See  the  Etbiopic  "AdAm  uid  Eve";  C.  Bcjold,  DU  SckatahotUt,  p.  l9; 
oomp.  Gen.  R.  XXVI. 

*  Se*  D.  C«ssd :  Cuaari,  p.  409  note: 

*M9rfh  UI,  vjril,  4^;  Ibn  Em  to  Job  I,  f>;  comp.  PIokcbc^cRt: 
Maimumit'  SltOtatt  turn  Abeft^uben,  1894.  P-  i<^S^- 
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6.  This  sound  view  was  disseminated  by  the  rationalistic 
school  in  its  contest  with  the  Cabbalah,  and  has  exerted  a 
wholesome  influence  upon  modem  Judaism.  Thus  Satan  is 
rejected  by  Jewish  doctrine,  while  Luther  and  Calvin,  the 
Reformers  of  the  Christian  Church,  still  believed  in  him. 
Milton's  "Paradise  Lost"  placed  him  m  the  very  foreground 
of  Christian  belief,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  Churches, 
up  to  the  present,  accord  him  a  prominent  place  in  their 
scheme  of  salvation,  as  the  opponent  and  counterpart  of  God. 
In  bis  work  on  Christian  dogmatics,  David  Fricdrich  Strauss 
observes  acutely :  "  The  whole  (Christian)  idea  of  the  Messiah 
and  his  kingdom  must  necessarily  have  as  its  counterpart  a 
kingdom  of  demons  with  a  personal  ruler  at  its  head ;  without 
this  it  is  no  more  possible  than  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet 
would  be  without  a  south  pole.  If  Christ  has  come  to  destroy 
ihe  works  of  the  Devil,  there  would  be  no  need  for  him  to 
come,  unless  there  were  a  Devil.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Devil  is  to  be  conadered  merely  the  personification  of  evil, 
then  a  Christ  who  would  be  only  the  personification  of  the 
ideal,  but  not  a  real  personality,  would  suffice  equally."  * 
At  present  Christian  theologians  and  even  philosophers  have 
recourse  to  Platonic  and  Buddhist  ideas,  that  evil  is  implanted 
in  the  world  from  which  humanity  must  free  itself,  and  they 
thus  present  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  redemption  par 
tMdUtice}  Over  against  this,  Judaism  still  maintains  that 
there  is  no  radical  or  primitive  evil  in  the  world.  No  power 
exists  which  is  intrinsically  hostile  to  God,  and  from  which 
man  must  be  redeemed.  According  to  the  Jewish  concep- 
tion, the  goodness  and  glory  of  God  fill  both  heaven  and 
earth,  white  holiness  penetrates  all  of  life,  bringing  matter 
and  flesh  within  the  realm  of  the  divine.    Evil  is  but  the  con- 
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*  Ckritttkhe  GlauheniUhrr.  U,  i3. 
^  .        *Ei]keD,  D.  WaJu/mUftiuU  d.  SMigum,  p.  384,  403;   Bouswt,  Wtsm  i. 
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trast  of  good,  as  shade  is  but  the  contrast  of  light.  Evil  canj 
be  overcome  by  each  individual,  as  he  realizes  his  own  solemn 
duty  and  the  divine  will.  Its  only  existence  is  in  the  field  of 
morality,  where  it  is  a  test  of  man's  freedom  and  power.  Ev3i 
is  within  man,  and  against  it  he  is  to  wage  the  battles  of  life,  [ 
until  his  \-ictory  signalizes  the  triiunph  of  the  divine  in  hisi 
own  nature.* 

•See  H.  Cohen:  Elliii  des  miwK  Willais,  »8i  f.,  3^t  (.,  49S  f.,  593:] 
"Einc  Macht  des  Boeaen  gibi  es  ntir  im  Myihos,"  "Dieaci  Mytbos  fuchct 
folgerichtig  zum  mythotogischca  Gottmenschen."  M.  Joel,  in  his  article, 
"Der  MossisTiius  und  das  Hci<I«iilhiiin,"  in  J.  B.  j.  Gescb.  u>  Lit,,  IQ04,  p.  4^ 
66.  ascribes  ihc  belief  in  demons  to  Greek  tnQuence.  He  holds  that  the  pro- 
phetic teaching  at  God's  unity  was  (he  best  bulwark  against  demunoloe}'  ud  ^ 
mystid&oi. 


I.  In  additjon  to  the  angels  vho  carried  out  God's  will 
the  univer^,  the  Biblical  and  post-Biblical  literature  recog- 
other  divine  powers  which  mediate  between  Him  and 
world  of  man.  The  more  a  seer  or  thinker  became  con- 
is  of  the  spirituality  and  transcendency  of  God,  the  more 
felt  the  gulf  between  the  Infinite  Spirit  and  the  world  of  the 
senses.  In  order  to  bridge  this  gap,  the  Deity  was  replaced  by 
one  of  His  manifestations  which  could  appear  and  act  in  a 
iForid  drcumscribol  by  space  and  time.'  As  we  found  in 
prophecy  the  direct  rc\'clatton  of  God  giving  way  to  a  mediat- 
ing angel,  so  cither  "the  Glor>-"  or  "the  Name"  of  JHVH 
takes  the  place  of  God  himself.  That  is,  instead  of  God's 
own  being,  IDs  reflected  radiance  or  the  power  invested  in 
His  name  descends  from  on  high.  The  rabbis  kept  the  direct 
revelation  of  God  for  the  hallowed  past  or  the  desired  future, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  needed  a  suitable  term  for  the 
presence  of  God ;  they  therefore  coined  the  word  Shekinah 
—  "the  divine  Condescension"  or  "Presence" — to  be  used 
instead  of  the  Deity  himself.  Thus  the  verse  of  the  Psalm : ' 
"God  standcth  in  the  congregation  of  God,"  is  translated  by 
the  Targum,  "The  divine  IVesence  {Slukinak)  resteih  upon 

'Sec  DiUomm,  L  c,  34i~35i;  Weber,  1.  c,  i77~>0o:  BouMct,  L  c,  336, 
ItairidwD.L  c.,j6-j8, 11^139;  Schechter,  Aspects, p.  ii-^j ;  Sduniedl, 
•*^«-4*;   J.  E.,  wt.  Holy  Spirit;    Logos;    Memn;    MctAtron;    Nuoe  of 
SfcAJMh;  EDcRd.  and  Edi.,  I,  J08-J13. 

'PiLxxxn,  I. 
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the  congregation  of  the  godly."  Instead  of  the  conclusion  ol 
the  speech  to  Moses,  "  Let  them  make  Me  a  sanctuary,  that 
I  may  dwell  among  them."  •  the  Targum  has,  '*And  I  shall 
let  My  Presence  (Shckinak)  dwell  among  them."  Thus  in 
the  view  of  the  rabbis  Sliekinah  represents  the  visible  part  of 
the  divine  majesty,  which  descends  from  heaven  to  eaitb, 
and  on  the  radiance  of  which  are  fed  the  spiritual  bangs, 
both  angels  and  the  souls  of  the  saints.'  God  himself  was 
wrapped  in  light,  whose  briUiancy  no  living  being,  however 
lofty,  could  endure;  but  the  Shekinah  or  reflection  of  the 
divine  glor>'  might  be  beheld  by  the  elect  either  in  their  life- 
time or  in  the  hereafter.  In  this  way  the  rabbis  solved  many 
contradictory  passages  of  Scripture,  some  of  which  speak  of 
God  as  in«sible,  while  others  describe  man  as  beholding  Him.* 

2.  Just  as  the  references  to  God's  appearing  to  man  sug- 
gested luminous  powers  mediating  the  vision  of  God,  so  the 
passages  which  represent  God  as  speaking  suggest  powers 
mediating  the  voice.  Hence  arose  the  conception  of  the 
divine  Word,  invested  with  divine  powers  both  physical  and 
spiritual.  The  first  act  of  God  in  the  Bible  is  that  He  spoke, 
and  by  this  word  the  world  came  into  being.  The  R'crrf  waa 
thus  conceived  of  as  the  first  created  being,  an  intermediary 
power  between  the  Spirit  of  the  world  and  the  created  world 
order.  The  word  of  God.  important  in  the  cosmic  order,  is 
still  more  so  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  worlds.  The  Word 
is  at  times  a  synonym  of  divine  revelation  to  the  men  of  the 
early  generations  or  to  Israel,  the  bearer  of  the  Law.  Hence 
the  older  Haggadah  places  beside  the  Shekinak  the  divine 
Wofrf  (Hebrew,  A/(jd»»ar;  Aramaic,  M«nf a;  Greek,  £tf^«)  « 
the  intermediary  force  of  revelation. 

Contact  with  the  Platonic  and  Stoic  philosophies  led 
gradually  to  a  new  development  which  appears  in  Philo.    The 

>Er.XXV,8.  >Ber.  i?». 

■  Sm  Bcr.,  I.  c,  Rab'i  nUnasx  to  Ex.  XXIV,  it. 
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Word  or  Logos  becomes  "  the  first-created  Son  of  God,"  having 
A  personality  independent  from  God ;  in  fEict  he  is  a  Icind  of 
vice  regent  of  God  himself.  From  this  it  was  but  a  short  step 
toward  considering  him  a  partner  and  peer  of  the  Almighty, 
as  was  done  by  the  Church  with  its  doctrine  that  the  Word 
became  flesh  in  Christ,  the  son  of  Cod.^  In  view  of  this  the 
rabbinical  schools  gave  up  the  idea  of  the  personified  Word, 
replacing  it  with  the  Torak  or  the  Spirit  cf  God.  Tlie  older 
term  was  retained  only  in  liturgical  formulas,  such  as  :  "Who 
created  the  heavens  by  His  Word,"  or,  "Who  by  His  Word 
created  the  twilight  and  by  Wisdom  openeth  the  gates  of 
heaven."  « 

3.  As  has  been  shown  above,'  Wisdom  is  described  in  the 
Bible  as  the  first  of  all  created  beings,  the  assistant  and  coun- 
selor of  God  in  the  work  of  creation.  Then  we  see  that  Ben 
Sira  identifies  Wisdom  with  the  Torah.*  Thus  the  Torah, 
too,  was  raised  to  a  cosmic  power,  the  sum  and  substance  of 
all  vi-isdom.  In  fact,  the  Torah,  like  the  Logos  of  Plato,  was 
regarded  as  comprising  the  ideas  or  protot>'pcs  of  all  things 
as  in  a  universal  plan.  The  Torah  is  the  divine  pattern  for 
the  world.  In  such  a  connection  Torak  is  far  from  meaning 
the  Law,  as  Weber  asserts.^  It  means  rather  the  heavenly 
book  of  instruction  wliich  contains  all  the  wisdom  of  the  ages, 
and  which  God  himself  used  as  guide  at  the  Creation.  God  is 
depicted  as  an  architect  with  His  plan  drafted  before  He  began 
the  erection  of  the  edifice,  —  a  conception  which  avoids  all 
danger  of  deifying  the  Logos. 

4.  Several  other  conceptions,  however,  do  not  belong  at  all 
to  the  intermediary  powers,  where  Weber  places  them.*  This 
applies  to  Metatron   (identical  with  the  Persian  Mithras),' 

*  John  1. 1-6.  '  StDger't  Pnytfbook,  p.  96,  jga. 
•Ch.  XXII.    Set  Prw.  Vin,  ai.  'XXIV.^f. 

•  Weber,  I.  c,  197  f.  •  L.  c,  178  f. 
'S«e  Kohut:  Jutd.   AnttMogic,  36-38;  Scboiz:   He  EUluU,   Vm,  y, 

J.  £.,  &TU  McrUtuh. 
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whom  the  mystic  lore  calls  the  charioteer  of  the  heavenly 
throne^hariot,  represented  by  the  rabbis  as  the  highest  oi 
the  angels,  leader  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  and  ^nce-rcgent  of 
God.  That  no  cosmic  power  was  ascribed  to  him  is  proved 
by  the  very  fact  of  his  identification  with  Enoch,  whom  the 
pre-Tahnudic  Ha^adah  describes  as  taken  up  into  heaven 
and  changed  into  an  angel  of  the  highest  rank,  standiug  oear 
God's  throned 

5.  The  only  real  mediator  between  God  and  man  is  the 
Spirit  of  God,  which  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  both 
the  creation  and  divine  revelation.  In  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  the  Spirit  of  God  is  described  as  hovering  over  the 
gloom  of  chaos  like  the  mother  bird  over  the  egg,  ready  to 
hatch  out  the  nascent  world.'  God  breathed  His  ^irit  into 
the  body  of  man,  to  make  him  also  god-like.'  The  prophet 
likewise  is  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  God  to  see  visions  and  to 
hear  the  divine  message*  Thus  the  spirit  of  God  has  two 
aspects;  it  is  the  cosmic  principle  which  imbues  primal 
matter  with  life ;  it  is  a  link  between  the  soul  of  man  and  God 
on  high.  The  view  of  Ezekiel  was  but  one  step  from  this,  to 
conceive  Uie  spirit  as  a  personal  being,  and  place  htm  beside 
God  as  an  angel. 

The  prophets  and  psalmists,  feeling  the  spirit  of  God  upon 
them,  considered  it  an  emanation  of  the  Deity.  Still,  a  pro- 
founder  insight  soon  disapproved  the  severance  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  from  God  himself,  as  jf  He  were  not  altogether  spirit. 
Therefore  the  accepted  term  came  to  be  the  Holy  Spirit.* 
In  this  form,  however,  his  personality  became  more  distinct 
and  his  separate  existence  more  defined.     Henceforth  he  is 

>  Sec  Targ.  Ycr.  to  Gcd.  V,  14.;  J,  E.,  on.  MeUlron.  Comp.  £Ui.  Eoock 
LXX,  I,  and  Sl«v.  Enach  lU-XXIV. 

•Geo.  I,  a.  'Gen.  0,7;  VI,  3;  Job  XXXH,  8. 

•Num.  XI.  ijf.;  XXTV.  2;  XX\TI,  18;  Ex.  XXVni,3;  XXXI,  sL; 
IU.XI,  3;  Ua,  i;   Eaek.  I,  n,  m. 

'I».LXm,  <o;  PfcUij. 
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the  messenger  of  God,  perfonning  miracles  or  causing  them, 
ipeakmg  in  the  place  of  God,  or  defending  His  people  Israel. 
Nay,  more,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  supposed  to  have  dictated  the 
words  of  Scripture  to  the  sacred  writers,  and  to  have  inspired 
the  Men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  in  coUecting  the  sacred 
writings  into  a  cajion.' 

Moreover,  the  workings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  continued  long 
after  the  completion  of  the  Biblical  canon.  All  the  chief 
institutions  of  the  Synagogue  originally  claimed  that  they 
were  prompted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  resting  upon  the  leaders  of 
the  community.  This  claim  was  basic  to  the  authority  of 
tradition  and  the  continuity  of  the  authority  of  Jewish 
lore.  It  seems,  however,  that  certain  abuses  were  caused  by 
miraclc-workcrs  who  disseminated  false  doctrines  under  the 
alleged  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Therefore  the  rabbis 
restricted  such  claims  to  ancient  times  and  insisted  more 
strongly  than  ever  upon  the  preservation  of  the  traditional 
lore.  For  a  time  a  substitute  was  found  in  the  Balh  Kol 
("Echo"  or  "Whisper  of  a  heavenly  voice"),  but  this  also 
as  soon  discredited  by  the  schools.'  Obviously  the  rabbis 
desired  to  avert  the  deification  of  either  the  Holy  Spirit  or 
Uie  Word.  Sound  common  sense  was  their  norm  for  inter- 
preting the  truth  of  the  divine  revelation.  In  other  words, 
they  relied  on  God  alone  as  the  living  force  in  the  development 
of  Judaism. 

6.  But  some  sort  of  mediation  was  ascribed  to  several 
other  spiritual  forces.  First,  the  Name  of  God  often  tai.es 
the  place  of  God  himself.*  When  the  name  of  the  Deity  was 
oQed  over  some  hallowed  spot,  the  worshipers  felt  that  the 
presence  of  God  also  was  bound  up  with  the  sacred  place.* 

'  See  J.  E.,  Brt.  Holy  Spirit.  » See  J.  E.  art..  Buth  Kol. 

*SceTo«.SoUXni,  iiXXLV,  ti;  compare  Levy:  W.  B.,5Am,-  Ccigcc 
tnckrijl,  aii  i- 

•DeuLXII,5,ii;  nSam.XU,ja;  Neh.I.9;  Jer.VU.u.H- 
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"My  name  is  in  him,"  says  God  of  the  angel  whom  He  senda 
to  !ead  the  people.'  The  invocation  of  the  name  was  believed 
to  have  an  actual  influence  upon  the  Deity.  Furthermore, 
since  God  is  frequently  represented  as  swearing  by  His  own 
name,"  this  ineffable  name  was  invested  with  magic  powers, 
as  if  God  himself  dwelt  therein.'  Thus  it  came  to  be  used 
as  a  talisnaan  by  the  popular  saints.*  Indeed,  God  is  de- 
scribed as  conjuring  the  depths  of  the  abyss  by  His  holy 
name,  lest  they  overflow  their  boundaries.*  Moreover,  the 
Name,  like  the  Word,  or  Logos,  was  regarded  as  a  creative 
power,  so  that  we  are  told  that  before  the  world  was  created 
there  were  only  God  and  His  holy  Name."  Owing  to  the 
introduction  of  Adotmi  (the  Lord)  for  JHVH,  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Name  fell  into  obli\ion  and  the  Name  itself  be- 
came a  mystery ;  therefore  its  cosmic  element  also  was  lost 
and  it  dropped  into  the  sphere  of  mystic  and  philosophical 
speculation. 

7.  Another  attribute  of  God  which  recdved  some  attentioo, 
owing  to  the  frequent  mention  of  the  omnipotence  of  God  in 
the  Bible,  was  Aa  G(^feHr<iA  (the  Power).  A  familiar  rabbinic 
expression  is ;  "  We  have  heard  from  the  mouth  of  the  Power," 
that  is,  from  the  divine  omnipotence.^  Two  fundamental 
principles  were  early  perceived  in  the  moral  order  of  the 
world:  the  punitive  justice  and  compassion  of  God.  These 
were  taken  as  the  meanings  of  the  two  most  common  Biblical 
names  of  God,  JBVB  and  Elohtm.  Elohim,  being  occasion- 
ally used  in  dispensing  justice,'  was  thought  to  signify  God 
in  His  capacity  as  Judge  of  the  whole  earth,  and  hence  as  the 
divine  Justice.  JH\'H,  on  the  other  hand,  meant  the  di%'ine 
mercy,  as  it  was  used  in  the  revelation  of  the  long-suffering 

'  Ex.  XXrn,  jr.  •  Jer.  XLIV,  36 ;  Isl  XLV,  13. 

» Midr.  Teh.  to  P*.  XXXVIH,  « ;  XCI,  8.                   •  Tawi.  Ol,  8. 

•  Pnycr  of  Manasxs,  3.  •  P.  d.  R.  El.  EU. 

'  See  Levy:  W.  B.,  CcfruraA.  ■  Ex.  XXI,  6. 
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lod  merciful  God  to  Moses  after  the  sin  of  Israel  before  the 
golden  calf.'  Thus  both  the  rabbis  and  Philo '  often  speak  of 
tluse  two  attributes,  justice  and  mercy,  as  though  they  consti- 
tuted independent  beings,  deliberating  with  God  as  to  what  He 
ihould  do-  The  Midrash  tells  in  a  parable  how  before  the 
CTcationof  man,  Justice,  Mercy,  Truth,  and  Peace  were  called 
ID  by  God  as  His  counselors  to  deliberate  whether  or  no  man 
should  be  created.' 

8.  One  Haggadah  concludes  from  the  passage  about  Crea- 
tion in  Proverbs,  that  there  are  three  creative  powers,  Wis- 
dom, UQdersta,nding.  and  Knowledge.*  Another  derives  from 
ipture  seven  creative  principles  :  Knowledge,  Understand- 
Might,  Grace  and  Mercy,  Justice  and  Rebuke;*  and 
attributes  which  do  service  before  God's  throne:  Wis- 
Judgment  and  Justice,  Grace  and  Mercy,  Truth  and 
Peace."  By  combining  these  lists  of  three  and  seven  this  was 
boally  enlarged  to  ten,  which  became  the  basis  for  the  entire 
mystic  lore.  Thus  the  Babylonian  master  Rab  enumerates 
len  creative  principles:  Wisdom,  Understanding,  and  Knowl- 
edge, Might  and  Power,  Rebuke,  Jusrice  and  Righteousness, 
Love  and  Mercy.'  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  ten  attri- 
butes of  the  Haggadah  are  at  all  connected  with  the  ten  Sefiroth 
(cosmic  forces  or  circles)  of  the  Cabbalah.  These  last  are 
hardly  the  creation  of  pure  monotheism,  but  rather  emanations 

rnu  the  infinite,  conceived  after  the  pattern  of  heathen  ideas.' 
g.  The    assumption    of    all    these    intermediaries    aimed 
chiefly  to  spiritualize  the  conception  of  God  and  to  elevate 


» 


» 


'  Ei.  XXXIV,  s  f. 

•Gen.  R.  XXI.  8;  Targ.  Ps.  L\7.  11.  aarl  see  Siegfried:  Pkiio.aijf. 

»Gcn.  R.  VIII,  5.  ah"  IV  LXXXV,  i.-.i. 

•  P.  d.  R.  EI.  in ;  Midr.  Teh.  Ps.  L.  i.  ret.  10  Prov.  HI,  ij-io. 

•  A.  d.  R-  N.  XXXVn,  rtf.  to  Prov.  in,  19  (.  j  Pb.  LXV.  J  ;  LXXXV,  11- 

11:  jobxxvn.  II. 

•  RcT.  to  HoMa  II,  aiii.  '  Hag.  i>  8. 
•See  J.  E.,  »rt.  Sefifoth.  tli«  Tea;  Vtiinh,  Sda. 
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Him  above  all  child-Uke,  anlhropomoqihic  views,  so  that  He 
becomes  a  free  Mind  ruling  the  whok  universe.  At  the  same 
time,  it  became  natural  to  ascribe  material  substance  to  these 
intermediaries.  As  they  filled  the  chasm  between  the  super- 
mundane Deity  and  the  world  of  the  senses,  they  had  to 
share  the  nature  of  both  matter  and  mind.  Hence  the 
Shekinah  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  described  by  both  the  rabbis 
and  the  medieval  philosophers  as  a  fine,  luminous,  or  ethereal 
substance.'  The  entire  ancient  and  medieval  systems  were 
modeled  after  the  idea  of  a  ladder  leading  up,  step  by  step, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  sphere ;  God,  the  Most  High, 
being  at  the  same  time  above  the  highest  rung  of  the  ladder 
and  yet  also  a  part  of  the  whole. 

lo.  Our  modern  system  of  thought  holds  the  relation  of 
God  to  nature  and  man  to  be  quite  different  from  all  this. 
To  our  mind  God  is  the  only  moral  and  spiritual  power  of  life. 
He  is  mirrored  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  as  well  as  intel* 
Icctual  nature  of  man,  and  therefore  is  near  to  the  human 
conscience,  owing  to  the  divine  forces  within  man  himself. 
Not  the  world  without,  but  the  world  within  leads  xis  to  God 
and  tells  us  what  God  is.  Hence  we  need  no  intermediary 
beings,  and  they  all  evaporate  before  our  mental  horizon  like 
mist,  pictures  of  the  imagination  without  objective  reality. 
Ibn  Ezra  says  in  the  introduction  to  his  commentary  on  the 
Bible  that  the  human  reason  is  the  true  intermediating  angel 
between  God  and  man,  and  we  hold  this  to  be  true  of  both 
the  intellect  and  the  conscience.  For  the  theologian  and  the 
student  of  religion  to-day  the  center  of  grax-ity  of  religion  is 
to  be  sought  in  psychology  and  anthropology.  In  ail  his 
upward  striving,  his  craving  and  yearning  for  the  highest  and 
the  best,  in  his  loftiest  aspirations  and  ideals,  man,  like  Isaiah 
the  prophet,  can  behold  only  the  hem  of  God's  garment;  he 
seeks  God  above  him,  because  he  feels  Him  within  himself. 
*  See  J.  E.,  art.  ShcUnah ;  Cwan,  H,  4 ;  CV,  3. 
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must  pass,  however,  through  the  various  stages  of  growth, 
lil  bis  self-knowledge  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  the  God 
tore  whom  he  kneels  in  awe.  Then  finally  he  feels  Him 
ktis  Father,  his  Educator  in  the  school  of  life,  the  Master 
pie  universal  plan  in  which  the  individual  also  has  a  place 
building  up  the  divine  kingdom  of  truth,  justice,  and  holi* 
b  on  eartli.  For  centuries  he  groped  for  God,  until  he 
eived  a  Book  to  serve  as  "a  lamp  to  his  feet  and  a  light  to 
path,"  to  interpret  to  him  his  longing  and  his  craving. 
ifil's  Book  of  Books  must  ever  be  re-read  and  re-interpreted 
Jsrael,  the  keeper  of  the  book,  through  ages  yet  to  come. 
lU  m&y  we  say :  the  mediator  between  God  and  the  world 
man,  the  son  of  God;  the  mediator  between  God  and 
nanity  is  Isrady  the  people  of  God. 
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PART    ir.     MAN 

CHAPTER  XXXni 
Man's  Place  in  Creation 

1.  The  doctrine  concerning  man  is  inseparably  connected 
with  that  about  God.  Heathenism  formed  its  deities  alter 
the  image  of  man  ;  they  were  merely  human  beings  of  a  larger 
growth.  Judaism,  on  the  contrary,  asserts  that  God  is 
beyond  comparison  vnth  mankind ;  He  is  a  purely  spiritual 
being  without  form  or  image,  and  therefore  utterly  unlike 
man.  On  the  other  hand,  man  has  a  divine  nature,  as  be 
was  made  in  the  image  of  God.  fashioned  after  His  likeness. 
The  highest  and  deepest  in  man.  his  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual 
life,  is  the  reflection  of  the  divine  nature  implanted  within 
him,  a  force  capable  of  ever  greater  development  toward 
perfection.  This  unique  distinction  among  all  creatures  gives 
man  the  highest  place  in  all  creation. 

2 .  The  superiority  of  the  human  race  is  expressed  differently 
in  various  passages  in  Scripture.  According  to  the  first  chap* 
ter  of  Genesis  the  whole  work  of  creation  finds  its  culmina- 
tion in  man,  whose  making  is  introduced  by  a  solemn  appeal 
of  God  to  the  hosts  of  heaven:  "Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image,  after  our  likeness." '  This  declaration  proclaimed 
that  man  was  the  completion  and  the  climax  of  the  physical 
creation,  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  order  of  creation, 

^  Gen.  1, 16,  ojid  the  coouneaUric*. 
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I  world  of  moral  aims  and  purposes,  of  self -perfection  and  self- 
cootrol.  In  the  world  of  man  all  Ufe  is  placed  at  the  service 
of  a  higher  ideal,  after  the  di\Tne  pattern. 

The  second  chapter  of  Genesis  depicts  man's  creation 
diflercnily.  Here  he  appears  as  the  first  of  created  beings, 
leading  a  Ufe  of  perfect  innocence  in  the  garden  of  divine  bliss. 
Before  him  God  brings  all  the  newly  created  beings  that  he 
may  give  them  a  name  and  a  purpose.  But  the  Serpent  enters 
Paradbe  as  tempter,  casting  the  seed  of  discord  into  the 
hearts  of  the  man  and  the  woman.  As  they  prove  too  feeble 
to  resist  temptation,  they  can  no  longer  remain  in  the  heavenly 
garden  in  their  former  happy  state.  Only  the  memory  of 
Paradise  remains,  a  golden  dream  to  cast  hope  over  the  life 
of  struggle  and  labor  into  which  they  enter.  The  idea  of  the 
legend  is  that  man's  proper  place  is  not  among  beings  of 
the  earth,  but  he  can  reach  his  lofty  destiny  only  by  arduous 
scniggle  with  the  world  of  the  senses  and  a  constant  striving 
toward  the  divine.  The  same  idea  is  expressed  more  directly 
in  the  eighth  Psalm : 

**  What  is  man,  that  Thou  an  mindf ul  of  him  ? 
And  the  son  or  man,  thst  Thou  ihinkest  of  him  P 
Yet  Tbou  hast  made  him  but  little  luwcrtimn  the  godly  bcJags  (Elohim) 
And  hast  cromicd  him  with  Riory  and  honor. 
Thou  inadt^  him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  Thy  hands ; 
Tbou  hut  put  all  things  under  his  feet." 

3.  According  to  the  Haggadists,'  before  the  fall  man  ex- 
celled even  the  angels  in  appearance  and  wisdom,  so  that 
they  were  ready  to  prostrate  themselves  before  him.  Only 
when  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  man,  they  recog- 
nized his  frailty  and  kinship  with  other  beings  of  the  earth. 
The  idea  expressed  in  this  legend  resembles  the  one  implied 
in  the  legend  of  Paradise,  viz.  man  has  a  twofold  nature. 
With  his  heavenly  spirit  he  can  soar  freely  to  the  highest 

'  Geo.  R.  vm,  q. 
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realm  of  thought,  above  the  station  of  the  angels;  yet 
earthly  frame  holds  hira  ever  near  the  dust.  It  is  this  vt 
contrast  that  constitutes  his  greatness,  for  it  makes  him 
citizen  of  two  worlds,  one  perishable,  the  other  eternal.  He  u 
the  highest  result  of  Creation,  the  pride  of  the  Creator.^ 
Thus  he  was  appointed  God's  vice-regent  on  earth  by 
words  spoken  to  the  first  man  and  woman:  "Be  fruitful, 
and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it ;  and 
have  dominion  over  the  6sh  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of 
the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the 
earth."  '  The  rabbis  add  a  striking  comment  upon  the  word 
R'du,  which  is  used  here  for  "have  dominion"  but  which  may 
also  mean,  "go  down."  They  say:  "The  choice  is  left  inj 
man's  own  hand.  If  you  maintain  your  heaven-born  dignity, 
you  will  have  dominion  over  all  things ;  if  not,  you  will  de- 
scend to  the  level  of  the  brute  creation." '  I 

4.  An  ancient  Mishnah  derives  a  significant  lesson  from 
the  story  of  the  creation  of  man  *:  "Both  the  vegetable  and 
animal  worlds  were  created  in  multitudes.  Man  alone  was 
created  as  a  single  individual  in  order  that  he  may  realise 
that  he  constitutes  a  world  in  himself,  and  carries  within 
him  the  true  value  of  life.  Hence  each  human  being  is  en- 
titled to  say:  'The  whole  world  was  created  for  my  sake.'! 
He  who  saves  a  single  human  Ufe  is  as  one  who  saves  a  whole 
world,  and  he  who  destroys  a  single  human  life  is  as  (HMl 
who  destroys  a  whole  world."  ' 

5.  While  it  is  man's  spiritual  side  which  is  the  image  of 
God,  yet  he  derives  all  hia  powers  and  faculties  from  earthly 
Ufe,  just  as  a  tree  draws  its  strength  from  the  soil  in  which  it 
is  rooted.    Judaism  does  not  consider  the  soul  the  exclusive 

>  Ceo.  R.  XIV,  I.  <  Gen.  I.  afl.  | 

'Geo.  R.  Vin,  11;  P.  d.  R.  El.,  XI, 

*  Sanh.  IV,  $,  correctly  preserved  in  the  Veruslulmi,  and  the  addition  ta 
the  Babll,  Me  rijraet.  ought  aal  to  have  been  inserted  hy  Scbochter,  Ab,  d>, 
R,  N.,  p,  90. 
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seat  o(  the  divine,  aa  opposed  to  the  body.  In  [act,  Judaism 
admits  no  complete  dualism  of  spirit  and  matter,  however 
striking  some  aspects  of  their  contrast  may  be.  The  whole 
human  personality  is  divine,  jusL  so  far  as  it  asserts  its  free- 
dom and  molds  its  motives  toward  a  divine  end.  In  recog- 
nition of  this  fact  Hillel  claimed  reverence  for  the  human 
body  as  well  as  mind,  comparing  it  to  the  homage  rendered 
to  the  statue  of  a  king,  for  man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God, 
the  King  of  all  tlie  world,'  Thus  the  Greek  idea  that  man  is  a 
microcositt,  a  world  in  miniature,  reflecting  the  cosmos  on  a 
smaller  scale,  was  expressed  in  the  Tannaitic  schools  as  well.' 
The  stamp  of  divinity  is  borne  by  man  in  his  entire  heaven- 
■sinring  nature,  as  he  strives  to  elevate  the  very  realm  of  the 
senses  into  the  sphere  of  morality  and  holiness. 

6.  In  this  respect  the  Jewish  view  parts  from  that  of  Plato 
aod  the  Hindu  philosophers.  These  divide  man  into  a  pure 
celestial  soul  and  an  impure  earthly  body  and  hold  that  the 
physical  life  is  tainted  by  sin,  while  the  spirit  is  divine  only 
in  so  far  as  it  frees  itself  from  its  prison  house  of  flesh.  Ju- 
daism, on  the  other  hand,  emphases  the  unified  character 
of  man,  by  which  he  can  bend  all  his  faculties  and  functions 
to  a  godlike  mastery  over  the  material  world.  This  appears 
first  in  his  upright  posture  and  heavenward  glance,  which 
proclaim  him  master  over  the  whole  animal  world  cowering 
before  him  in  lowly  dread.  His  whole  bodily  structure  cor- 
responds to  this,  with  its  constant  growth,  its  wondrous 
^mmetry,  and  the  unique  flexibility  of  the  hands,  with  which 
he  can  perform  e\'cr  new  and  greater  achievements.  Above 
all,  we  sec  the  nobility  of  man  in  his  high  forehead  and  reced- 
ing jaw,  which  contrast  so  strikingly  with  the  structure  of 
most  animals  and  even  with  many  of  the  lower  races.  Indeed, 
primitive  man  could  scarcely  imagine  a  nobler  pattern  by 
which  to  model  his  deity  than  the  figure  of  a  man. 

>  Lev.  K.  XXXIV.  i.  >  Ab.  d.  R.  N.  XXXI. 
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7.  Id  fact,  the  Biblical  verse,  "God  created  man  after 
image  of  the  divine  beings"  {ehhim),  was  originally  taken 
literally,  in  the  sense  that  angels  posed  as  models  for  thfl 
creation  of  man.'  The  phrase  was  referred  to  the  spiritual, 
god-like  nature  of  man  only  when  the  difference  between 
material  and  spiritual  things  became  better  understood,  and 
man  obtained  a  clearer  knowledge  of  himself.  Man  grew  U 
feel  that  his  cra\Tng  for  the  perfect,  whether  in  the  field  0 
tnitli  and  right,  or  of  beauty,  is  the  force  which  lifts  him,  ii 
spite  of  all  his  limitations,  into  the  realm  of  the  di\'ine.  Hii 
soaring  imagination  and  ceaseless  longing  for  perfection  discloM 
before  his  eyes  a  partial  vista  of  the  infinite.  The  bumu 
spirit  carries  mortal  man  above  the  confines  of  time  and  spao 
into  those  boundless  realms  where  God  resides  m  lonelj 
majesty.* 

Man  did  not  emanate  perfect  from  the  hand  of  the  Creatoi^ 
but  ready  for  an  ever  greater  perfection.  Being  the  last  a 
all  created  beings,  as  the  Midrash  says,  he  can  be  put  tj 
shame  by  the  smallest  insect,  which  is  prior  to  him.  Ye 
before  the  beginning  of  creation  a  light  shone  upon  his  spirit 
that  has  illunained  his  achievements  through  untold  gener* 
tions.' 

8.  The  resemblance  of  man  to  God  is  attributed  also  to 
his  free  will  and  self-consciousness,  by  which  he  claims  moral 
dignity  and  mastery  over  all  things.*  Still,  all  these  superior 
qualities  which  we  call  human  are  not  ready-made  endow- 
ments, free  gifts  bestowed  by  God ;    they  are  simply  poten- 

'SeeJubUeesXV.a?;  <»inp.Gen.  R.  VUI,r-9i  Ab.  d.  R.  N.,  ed.  Schwhlei, 

P-  IS3- 

'  Sec  Jellinek :  Betflem  Eiokim;  PliiUpp»)D,  I.  c,  II,  38-73 ;  Daimann,  1. 1, 
315.  The  words  of  Plato  (Sl<tt<,  X,  613,  sad  Thtateloi,  176),  "Mui  »kou{d 
SUJvr  far  God-tilEcness  ihrough  virtue,  and  be  holy,  righlcous  and  wis«  like  tkft 
D«ity,"  may  hjive  Influeoccd  the  ethical  int'erpretatian  of  tlie  Biblical  term.    1 

'Ccn.  R.  Vm.  I. 

■  Sec  Ccn.  1, 16;  Conun.  of  Rasht,  Sasdia,  Ibn  Ezra,  Natunanidcs,  uid  Ob. 
Sfomo. 
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daUdes  which  may  be  gradually  developed.  Man  must 
strive  to  attain  the  place  destined  for  him  m  the  scheme  of 
creation  by  the  exertion  of  his  own  will  and  the  unfolding  of 
the  powers  that  lie  within  him.  The  impulse  toward  self- 
perfection,  which  is  constantly  stimulated  by  the  desire  to 
(A-ercome  obstacles  and  to  extend  one's  power,  knowledge, 
and  possessions,  forms  the  kernel  of  the  divine  in  man.  This 
b  the  ''spirit  in  man,  and  the  breath  of  the  Almighty,  that 
givelh  them  understanding."  '  Thus  the  teaching  of  modem 
xience.  of  the  gradual  ascent  of  man  through  all  the  stages 
of  animal  life,  does  not  impair  the  lofty  position  in  creation 
which  Judaism  has  assigned  him.  Plant  and  animal  are  what 
they  have  always  been,  children  of  the  earth;  man  with  his 
heaven-aspiring  soul  is  the  image  of  bis  Creator,  a  child  of 
God.  Giver  of  name  and  purpose  to  all  things  about  him, 
he  ranks  above  the  angels;  he  "marches  on  while  all  the  rest 
standstill."* 

« Job  XXXII,  8.  "ZKh.  Ill,  7 ;  see  comm. 


1.  According  to  Jewish  doctrines,  man  is  formed  by  I 
union  of  two  natures :  the  fle&h,  which  he  shares  with  all  th( 
animals,  and  the  spirit,  which  renders  him  a  child  of  God, 
llie  former  is  rooted  in  the  earth  and  is  earthward  bent ;  Uu 
latter  is  a  "breath  from  God"  and  strives  to  uniold  the  diviiu 
in  maJl  until  he  attains  the  divine  image.  This  discord  bring! 
a  tremendous  internal  conflict,  leading  from  one  hbtoric 
stage  to  another,  achieving  ever  higher  things,  inteilettuaL 
moral,  and  spiritual,  until  at  last  the  whole  earth  is  to  be  I 
divine  kingdom,  the  dwelling-place  of  truth,  goodness,  am 
holiness. 

2.  According  to  the  Biblical  view  man  consists  of  flesl 
(iiorar)  and  spirit  (rua/r).  The  term  fiesh  is  used  im- 
partially of  all  animals,  hence  the  Biblical  term  "all  flesh"* 
includes  both  man  and  beast.  The  body  becomes  a  iisTug 
being  by  being  penetrated  with  the  "breath  of  life"  (rwdt 
hayim),  at  whose  departure  tlie  living  body  turns  at  once  into 
a  lifeless  clod.  This  breath  of  life  is  possessed  by  the  animal 
as  well  as  by  man,  as  both  of  them  breathe  the  air.  Hena 
in  ancient  tongues  "breath"  and  "soul"  are  used  as  synonyms, 
as  the  Hebrew  nefesh  and  neshamah,  the  Latin  anima  and 
spirilus,  the  Greek  pneiima  and  psyche.  A  different  primitiva 
belief  connected  the  soul  with  the  blood,  noting  that  man  of 
beast  dies  when  tlie  hot  life-blood  flows  out  of  the  body,  9<t 
that  we  read  in  the  Bible,  "  the  blood  is  the  soul."  '    In  tU| 

•  Geo.  VI,  13,  ifl.  » Gen.  EX.  ii ;  Uv.  XVH,  ii,  14. 
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the  soul  is  idcntificKl  with  the  life,  while  the  word  ruak,  de- 
noting the  mo^'ing  force  of  the  air,  is  used  more  in  the  sense 
of  spirit  or  soul  as  distinct  from  the  body. 

Thus  both  man  aiid  beast  possess  a  soul,  nefesh.  The  soul 
of  man  is  merely  distinguishefl  by  its  richer  endowment,  its 
manifold  faculties  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  move  forward  to 
higher  things.  Thus  the  animal  soul  is  bound  for  all  time  to 
its  destined  place,  while  the  divine  spirit  in  man  nmkes  him 
a  free  creative  personality,  self-conscious  and  god-like.  For 
this  reason  the  creation  of  man  forms  a  special  act  in  the 
account  in  Genesis.  Both  the  plant  and  animal  worlds  rose 
at  God's  bidding  from  the  soil  of  mother  earth,  and  the  soul 
of  the  animal  is  limited  in  origin  and  goal  by  the  earthly 
sphere.  The  creation  of  man  inaugurates  a  new  world.  God 
is  described  as  forming  the  body  of  man  from  the  dust  of  tlie 
earth  and  then  breathing  His  spirit  into  the  lifeless  frame, 
endowing  it  with  both  life  and  personality.  The  whole  man, 
both  body  and  soul,  has  thus  the  potentiality  of  a  higher  and 
nobler  life. 

kf  3.  Accordingly  Scripture  docs  not  have  a  thorough-going 
^uatism.  of  a  carnal  nature  which  is  sinful  and  a  fipiritual 
nature  which  is  pure.  Wc  are  not  told  that  man  is  composed 
of  an  impure  earthly  body  and  a  pure  heavenly  soul,  but  In- 
stead that  the  whole  of  man  is  permeated  by  the  spirit  of  God. 
Both  body  and  soul  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  con- 
tinuous self -improvement.  In  order  to  see  the  great  su- 
periority of  the  Jewish  view  over  the  heathen  one,  we  need 
only  study  the  old  Babylonian  legend  preser\'ed  by  Berosus. 
In  this  the  deity  made  man  by  mmng  earth  with  some  of  its 
own  life-blood,  thus  endowing  the  human  soul  with  higher 
powers.  In  the  Bible  the  difference  between  man  and  beast 
does  not  lie  in  the  blood,  although  the  blood  is  still  thought 
to  be  the  life.  The  distinction  of  man  is  in  the  spirit,  niah, 
which  emanates  from  God  and  penetrates  both  body  and  soul, 
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lifting  the  whole  man  into  a  higher  realm  and  making  him  s 
free  moral  personality. 

StiE  the  Bible  makes  no  clear  distinction  between  the  three 
terms,  nefesh,  ncshamak,  and  ruaft.'-  Philo  first  distinguished 
between  three  different  substances  of  the  soul,  but  his  theory 
was  the  Platonic  one,  for  which  he  simply  used  the  three 
Biblical  names'  The  Jewish  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Agca, 
beginning  with  Saadia,  took  the  same  attitude,  even  though 
they  realised  more  or  less  that  the  division  of  the  soul  inta 
three  substances  has  no  Scriptural  warrant."  In  rabbinical 
literature  this  division  is  scarcely  known,  and  there  is  littl» 
mention  of  either  the  animal  soul,  nefesh,  or  the  vital  spark, 
ruak.  Instead  the  word  neshamak  is  used  for  the  human 
psyche  as  the  higher  spiritual  substance,  and  the  contrast  to 
it  is  not  the  Biblical  btisar,  flesh,  but  the  Aramaic  guph.  body  * 
This  bears  a  trace  of  Persian  dualism,  with  its  strong  contrast 
between  the  earthly  body  and  the  heavenly  soul. 

4.  In  fact,  rabbinical  Judaism  does  not  recognize  any 
relationship  between  the  soul  of  the  animal  and  thai  of  man, 
but  claims  that  man  has  a  special  type  of  existence.  The 
Midrash  tells  ^  that  God  formed  Adam's  body  so  as  to  reach 
from  earth  to  heaven,  and  then  caused  the  soul  to  enter  iL 
In  the  same  way  Gkid  implants  the  soul  into  the  embrj'o  before 
its  birth  and  while  in  the  womb.  Before  this  the  soul  had  a  bird- 
like  existence  in  an  immense  celestial  cage  (guph  =  cdum- 
barium),  and  when  it  leaves  the  body  in  death,  it  again  takes 

*S«  DfllmBnn,  1.  c,  355-361;  Davidson,  I.  c,  181-303;  ramp.  G«ii.  R. 
XIV,  11,  where  Lhese  three  terma  arc  given,  and  aIru  yekidah,  Ps.  XXII,  it; 
XXXV,  17.  and  kayak.  Ps.  XCLm,  3;  Job  XXXIH.  i. 

»  De  Leg.  Allcg.  HI,  38. 

*Sm  HoioviU:  D,  PsydoUtie  SaaJiai;  Schc)-cr:  D.  piyckaUtg.  Syttcm  i. 
yaivumidet ;  Casset's  Ciitari,  p.  38J-400;  Hudk,  I.  c,  DC,  41;  and  b«  •!» 
Index:  &)W. 

*Saiih.  gt  a,  b;  Nid.3ob-3i  b;  SifrcDeuL  306,  rd.  to  DetiL  XXXBi 
i;  Lev.  rv,  s-8. 

•  Ab.  Z.  s  ■;  G«Q.  R.  Vm,  I. 
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its  flight  toward  heaven.  There  its  conduct  on  earth  will 
reap  a  reward  in  the  garden  of  eternal  bliss  or  a  punishment 
in  the  infernal  regions.  The  belief  in  the  precxistencc  of  the 
soul  was  shared  by  the  rabbis  with  the  apocryphai  authors 
and  Philo.* 

However,  rabbinical  Judaism  never  followed  PhiJo  so  far 
in  the  footsteps  of  Plato  as  to  coDsider  the  body  or  the  Besh 
the  source  of  impurity  and  sin,  or  "the  prison  house  of  the 
soul."  This  view  is  fundamental  in  the  Paulinian  system  of 
other-worldliness.  For  the  rabbis  the  sensuous  desire  of  the 
body  (yezer)  is  a  tendency  toward  sin,  but  never  a  conapul- 
^on.  The  weakness  of  the  flesh  may  cause  a  straying  from 
the  right  path,  but  man  can  turn  the  desires  of  the  flesh  into 
the  service  of  the  good.  He  can  always  assert  his  divine 
power  of  freedom  by  opposing  the  evil  inclination  (yezer  ha 
ra)  with  the  good  inclination  {yezer  ha  tab)  to  overcome 
it.*  In  fact,  the  rabbis  are  .so  far  from  acknowledging  the 
existence  of  a.  compulsion  of  evil  in  the  flesh,  that  they  point 
to  the  history  of  great  men  as  proof  that  the  higliest  charac- 
ters have  the  mightiest  past^ions  in  their  souls,  and  that  their 
greatness  consists  in  the  will  by  which  they  have  learned  to 
control  themselves.' 

5.  In  the  light  of  modem  science  the  whole  theory  separat- 
ing body  and  soul  falls  to  the  ground,  and  the  one  connect- 
ing man  more  closely  with  the  animal  world  is  revived.  In 
this  connection  we  think  of  the  idea  which  medieval  thinkers 
adopted  from  Plato  and  Aristotle,  that  there  is  a  substance  of 
souls  —  ntfesb    hahiytmith  —  which    forms    the    basic    life- 

'  B.  Wisdom.  Vllt.  jo;  Slav.  Enoch  XXm.  5;  Plulol,  15.  if.  U.  3S6; 
camp.  Boufitet,  L  c,  p.  508  f. 

•G«i».  VI,  Si  VlU.ii;  B.  SiraXV.  ui  XVH.a'l  XXI,  ti;  B<t.  s  •; 
Kid.  30b;  Suk.sia.b;  Shab.isjb;  Eccl.  R.XII.  7;  comp.  F.  Ch.  Porter: 
*"n»e  YcMff  ha  R»"'  in  BiUUal  and  Sentilu  Studia,  93-1J6;  Bomaet,  I.  c, 
46a  (. 
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force  of  men  and  animals.  Physiology  and  psychology  re- 
veal the  interaction  and  dependence  of  body  and  soul  in  the 
lowest  forms  of  animal  life  as  well  as  in  the  higher  forms,  in 
eluding  man.  The  begiamngs  of  the  human  mind  must  be 
sought  oace  for  all  in  the  animal,  just  as  the  origin  of  the 
animal  reaches  back  into  the  plant  world.  Indeed,  Ari^ 
totle  anticipates  the  discoveries  of  modern  science,  placing 
the  vegetative  and  animal  souls  beside  the  spirit  of  mac 
Thus  motion  and  sensibility  form  the  lower  boundary-line 
of  the  aoimaJ  kingdom,  and  self-consciousness  and  setf-dete> 
mination  are  the  criteria  of  humanity. 

Yet  this  very  self-conscious  freedom  which  forms  man's 
personality,  lus  ego,  lifts  him  into  a  realm  of  free  action  under 
higher  motives,  transcending  nature's  law  of  necessity,  and 
therefore  not  falling  within  the  domain  of  natural  science. 
Dust-bom  man,  notwithstanding  his  earthly  limitations,  ia 
spite  of  his  kinship  to  mollusk  and  mammal,  enters  the  realm 
of  the  divine  spirit.  In  the  Midra^h  the  rabbis  remark  that 
man  shares  the  nature  of  both  animals  and  angels.'  Admit- 
ting this,  we  feel  that  be  is  tied  neither  to  heaven  nor  to  the 
earth,  but  free  to  lift  himself  above  all  creatures  or  ank  bdow 
them  all. 

6.  Endowed  with  this  dual  nature,  man  stands  in  the  very 
center  of  the  universe,  and  God  esteems  him  "equal  in 
value  to  the  entire  creation,"  as  Rabbi  Nchemiah  says  of  a 
single  human  soul.^  Kabbi  Akiba  stresses  the  image  of  God 
in  humanity  when  he  says:  "Beloved  is  man,  for  he  is  cre- 
ated in  God's  image,  and  it  was  a  special  token  of  love  that 
he  became  conscious  of  It,  Beloved  is  Israel,  for  they  are 
called  the  children  of  God,  and  it  was  a  special  token  of  love 
that  they  became  conscious  of  it."  *  The  Midrash  compares 
man  to  God  in  exquisite  manner:  "Just  as  God  penneat 
the  world  and  carries  it,  unseen  yet  seeing  all,  enthroned 

»  Gen.  R.  VUI,  it.  » Ab.  d.  R.  N.  XXXI.  •  Aboth  m,  it 
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within  as  Uie  Only  One,  the  Perfect,  and  the  Pure,  yet  Dcver 
to  be  reached  or  found  out ;  so  the  soul  penetrates  and  carries 
the  body,  as  the  one  pure  and  luminous  being  which  sees  and 
holds  all  things,  while  itself  unseen  and  unreached." '  The 
cooceptJon  of  the  soul  is  here  divested  of  every  sensory  at- 
tribute, and  portrayed  as  a  divine  force  within  the  body.  Thb 
oxjception,  which  was  accepted  by  the  medieval  philosophers, 
is  ihoroughJy  consistent  with  our  \Tew  of  the  world.  The 
soul  it  is  which  mirrors  both  the  material  and  sfuritual  worlds 
ud  holds  them  in  mutual  relation  through  its  own  power. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  swayed  upward  and  downward  by  its 
various  cravings,  heavenly  and  earthly,  and  this  very  tension 
constitutes  the  dual  nature  of  the  human  soul. 

■  Ber.  lo  a ;  BTkIt.  Teh.  P».  CIU,  4-j. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 
The  Origin  and  DESro-fv  of  Man 

I.  Of  all  created  beings  man  alone  possesses  the  power  of 
self-determination ;  he  assigns  liis  destiny  to  himself.  While 
he  endeavors  to  find  the  object  of  all  other  things  and  even  of 
his  own  existence  in  the  world,  he  finds  his  owti  purptse  withia 
himself.  Star  and  stone,  plant  and  beast  fulfiU  their  purpose 
in  the  whole  plan  of  creation  by  their  existence  and  varied 
natures,  and  are  accordingly  called  "good"  as  they  are. 
Man,  however,  realizes  that  he  must  accomplish  his  purpose 
by  his  manner  of  life  and  the  votuntary  exertion  of  his  own 
powers.  He  is  "  good"  only  as  far  as  he  (ulfilb  his  destiny 
on  earth.  He  is  not  good  by  mere  existence,  but  by  his 
conduct.  Not  what  he  is.  but  what  lie  ought  to  be  gives 
value  to  his  being.  He  is  good  or  bad  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  his  will  and  acts  by  the  imperative:  "1  ought"  or 
"I  ought  not,"  which  comes  to  him  in  his  conscience,  the  voice 
of  God  calling  to  his  soul. 

3.  The  problem  of  human  destiny  is  answered  by  Judaism 
with  the  idea  that  God  is  the  ideal  and  pattern  of  all  morality. 
The  answer  given,  then,  i%  "To  walk  in  the  ways  of  God,  to 
be  righteous  and  just,"  as  He  is.*  The  prophet  Micah  ex- 
pressed it  in  the  familiar  words:  "It  has  been  told  thee,  0 
man,  what  is  good,  and  what  the  Lord  doth  require  of  thee: 
Only  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God."  •  Accordingly  the  Bible  considers  men  of 
the  older  generations  the  prototypes  of  moral  conduct,  "right- 

'GeB.XVin.  ig;  Deut.  Vra,6:  X.  ts;  XXXII.4.  'Mkah  Vl.fl. 
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KH1S  men  who  walked  with  God."  Such  men  were  Enoch, 
Noah,  and  above  all  Abraham,  to  whom  God  said:  "I  am 
God  Almighty ;  walk  before  Me.,  and  be  thou  whole-hearted. 
Aod  I  will  make  My  covenant  between  thee  and  Me."  ' 
The  rabbis  angled  out  Abraham  as  the  t>pe  of  a  perfect  man 
on  account  of  his  love  of  righteousness  and  peace ;  contrasting 
Wm  with  Adam  who  sinned,  they  beheld  him  as  "the  great 
man  among  the  heroes  of  the  ancient  times."  They  even 
considered  him  the  type  of  true  humanity,  in  whom  the 
object  of  creation  was  attained.' 

3.  This  moral  consciousness,  howe^'er,  which  tells  man  to 
walk  in  the  ways  of  God  and  be  perfect,  is  also  the  source  of 
shame  and  remorse.  With  such  an  ideal  man  must  feel  con- 
stantly that  he  falls  short,  that  he  is  not  what  he  ought  to  be. 
Only  the  little  child,  who  knows  nothing  as  yet  of  good  and 
evil,  can  preserve  the  joy  of  life  unmarred.  Similarly,  primi- 
tive man,  being  ignorant  of  guilt,  could  pass  his  daj-s  without 
care  or  fear.  But  as  soon  as  he  becomes  conscious  of  guilt, 
discord  enters  his  soul,  and  he  feels  as  if  he  had  been  driven 
from  the  presence  of  God. 

L  This  feeling  is  allrgoriKed  In  the  Paradise  legend.  The 
i^larden  of  bliss,  half  earthly,  half  heavenly,  which  is  else- 
where called  the  "mountain  of  God,"'  a  place  of  wondrous 
trees,  beasts,  and  precious  stones,  whence  the  four  great  rivers 
flow,  is  the  abode  of  di\nDe  beings.  The  5rst  man  and  woman 
could  dwell  in  it  only  so  long  as  they  lived  in  harmony  with 
God  and  His  conunandmenls.  As  soon  as  the  tempter  in 
the  shape  of  the  serpent  called  forth  a  discord  between  the 
dixine  will  and  human  desire,  man  could  no  longer  enjoy 
celestial  bliss,  but  must  begin  the  dreary  earthly  life,  with  its 

rdens  and  trials. 

iG(a.V,n;  VI.9:  X^Tl,  i-j. 
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4.  This  story  of  the  fall  of  the  first  man  is  an  allegorical 
description  of  the  state  of  childlike  innocence  which  man 
must  leave  behind  in  order  to  attain  true  strength  of  char- 
acter. It  is  based  upon  a  view  common  to  all  antiquity  of  a 
descent  of  the  race;  that  is :  first  came  the  golden  age,  when 
man  led  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure  in  company  with  the  gods  j 
then  an  age  of  silver,  another  of  brass,  and  finally  the  iron  age, 
with  its  toil  and  bitter  woe.  Thus  did  evil  deeds  and  wild 
passions  increase  among  men.  This  view  fails  utterly  to 
recognize  the  value  of  labor  as  a  civilizing  force  making  for 
progress,  and  it  contradicts  the  modern  historical  view.  The 
prophets  of  Israel  placed  the  golden  age  at  the  end,  not  the 
beginning  of  history,  so  that  the  purpose  of  mankind  was  to 
establish  a  heavenly  kingdom  upon  the  earth.  In  fact,  the  fall 
of  man  is  not  referred  to  anywhere  in  Scripture  and  never  be- 
came a  doctrine,  or  belief,  of  Judaism.  On  the  contrar>*,  the 
Hellenistic  expounders  of  the  Bible  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  story  is  an  allegory,  and  the  book  of  Proverbs  under- 
stands the  tree  of  life  symbolically,  in  the  verse:  "She  (the 
Torah)  is  a  tree  of  life  to  them  that  lay  hold  upon  her."  ' 

5.  Still  the  rabbis  in  Talmud  and  Midrash  accepted  the 
legend  in  good  faith  as  historical  *  and  took  it  literally  as  did 
the  great  Engliiih  poet : 


'The  fruit 

Of  ihat  forbidden  tree  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  uito  the  world,  and  ail  our  woe, 
With  loss  of  Eden." 


i 


In  fact,  they  even  followed  the  Persian  dualism  with  its  evil 
principle,  the  primeval  serpent,  or  the  Babylonian  legend  ol 
the  sea-monster  Tiamat.  and  regarded  the  serpent  in  Paradise 
as  a  demon.  He  was  identified  with  Satan,  the  arch-fiend, 
and  later  with  evil  in   general,  the  yezer  ha  ra}    Thus  the 

»  Prov.  DI,  l«.  *  Gep,  H.  XVI,  10;  Slab,  si  »>■  '  B.  B.  ij  a. 
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belief  arose  that  the  poisonous  breath  of  the  serpent  infected 
all  generatiODS,  causing  death  even  of  the  sinless.'  The 
apocrypha  also  held  that  the  envy  of  Satan  brought  death 
into  the  world.^  This  preparetl  for  the  dismal  church  doc- 
trine of  original  sin,  the  basis  of  Paul's  teachings,  which  de- 
manded a  blood  atonement  (or  curse-laden  humanity,  and 
found  it  after  the  pagan  pattern  in  the  vicarious  sacri6cc  of 
a  dying  god.* 
k  Against  such  perversion  of  the  simple  Paradise  story  the 
sound  common  sense  of  the  Jewish  [xjople  rebelled.  While 
the  early  Talmudists  occasionally  mention  the  poisoning  of 
the  human  race  by  the  serpent,  they  find  an  antidote  for  the 
Jewish  people  in  the  covenant  with  Abraham  or  that  of  Sinai.* 
One  cannot,  however,  discern  the  least  indication  of  belief  in 
original  sin,  either  as  inherent  in  the  human  race  or  inlierited 
by  them.  Nor  does  the  liturgy  e-'q>ress  any  such  idea,  espe- 
cially for  the  Day  of  Penitence,  when  it  would  certainly  be  men- 
tioned if  the  conception  found  any  place  in  Jewish  doctrine.  On 
the  contrary,  the  prevailing  thought  of  Judaism  is  that  of  Deu- 
teronomy and  Ezekiel,*  that  "Each  man  dies  by  his  own  sin," 
that  cvcr>'  soul  must  bear  only  the  consequences  of  his  own 
deeds.  The  rabbis  even  state  that  no  man  dies  unless  be  has 
brought  it  upon  himself  by  his  own  sin,  and  mention  especially 
certain  exceptions  to  this  rule,  such  as  the  four  saintly  men 
who  died  without  sin,'  or  certain  children  whose  death  was 
due  to  the  sin  of  their  parents.'  They  could  never  admit 
that  the  whole  hiunan  race  was  so  corrupted  by  the  sin  of  the 
first  man  that  it  is  still  in  a  state  of  sinfulne;^. 

6.  Of  course,  the  rabbinical  schools  took  literally  the  Bib- 
lical story  of  the  fall  of  man  and  laid  the  chief  blame  upon 

'SbabL  u6»:  Ycb.  loj  b^  Ab.  Zar.  aib;  Shab.  55  b. 
*  B.  Klsdam,  U,  14.  >  Roriaiu  V,  ii  I 

«SUb.i46B.  *Oeut.XXIV,  i6i  Eeek.  XVni.  4- 
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woman,  who  fell  a  prey  to  the  wiles  of  the  serpent.  This  is 
done  even  by  Ben  Sira,  who  says:  "With  woman  came  the 
beginning  of  sin,  and  through  her  we  all  must  die." '  So  the 
Talmud  says  that  due  to  woman,  man,  tlie  crown,  light,  and 
life  of  creation,  lost  his  purity,  his  luster,  and  his  immortality  • 
The  Biblical  verse,  "  They  did  eat,  and  the  eyes  of  them  both 
were  opened,"  is  interpreted  by  Rabbi  Johanan  ben  Zakkai 
and  Rabbi  Akiba  as  "  They  saw  the  dire  consequences  of  their 
sin  upon  ail  conxing  generations."  '  The  fall  of  man  is  treated 
most  elaborately  in  the  same  spirit  in  the  two  apocalyptic 
books  written  after  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple, 
the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  and  the  IV  Book  of  Esdras.*  The] 
incompatibility  of  divine  love  with  the  sufferings  of  man 
and  of  the  Jewish  people  on  account  of  the  sin  of  the  first 
man  is  solved  by  an  appeal  to  the  final  Day  of  Judgment, 
and  the  striking  remark  is  added  that,  after  all,  "each  is  his 
own  Adam  and  is  held  respionsibic  for  his  own  sin."  We 
cannot  deny  that  these  two  books  contain  much  that  is  near 
the  Paulinian  view  of  original  sin.  It  seems,  however,  that 
the  Jewish  teachers  were  put  on  their  guard  by  the  emphasis 
of  tlus  pessimistic  dogma  by  the  nascent  Church,  and  did 
their  best  to  give  a  different  aspect  to  the  story  of  the  first 
sin.  Thus  they  say:  "If  Adam  had  but  shown  repentance, 
and  done  penance  after  he  committed  his  sin,  he  would  have 
been  spared  the  death  penalty."  *  Moreover,  they  actually 
represent  Adam  and  Eve  as  patterns  of  repentant  sinners, 
who  underwent  severe  penance  and  thus  obtained  the  promise 
of  divine  mercy  and  also  of  final  resurrection.'  Instead  of 
transmitting  the  heritage  of  sin  to  coming  generations,  ttic 

'  B.  Sim  XXV,  u.  •  Ycr.  Shab.  n,  s  b. 

•Gm.  R.  XIX,  it>,  fcf.  to  Gen.  Ill,  6-7. 

*Apoc.  Banjch  XXIIt,  4;  XL VIII.  41  {.;   LVl,  6;  and  especially  LTV, 
14-19;  IVEsdnuHI,  7;  \7I,  11,  n5. 
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first  man  is  for  them  an  ciamplc  of  repentance.  So  do  the 
Haggadists  tell  us  quite  characteristically  that  God  merely 
wanted  to  test  the  first  man  by  an  insignificant  command, 
so  that  the  first  representative  of  the  human  race  should  show 
whether  he  was  worthy  to  enter  eternal  life  in  his  mortal  garb, 
as  did  Enoch  and  Elijah.  As  he  could  not  stand  the  test, 
he  forfeited  the  marks  of  divine  rank,  his  celestial  radiance, 
his  gigantic  size,  and  his  power  to  overcome  death.'  Ob- 
viously the  Biblical  story  was  embellished  with  material  from 
the  Persian  legend  of  the  fall  of  Vima  or  Djemshid,  the  first 
man,  from  superhuman  greatness  because  of  his  sin,'  but  it 
was  always  related  frankly  as  a  legend,  and  could  never  in- 
fluence the  Jewish  conception  of  the  fall  of  man. 

7.  Judaism  rejects  completely  the  belief  in  hereditary  sin 
and  the  corruption  of  the  flesh.  The  Biblical  verse,  "God 
made  man  upright ;  but  they  have  sought  out  many  inven- 
tions,"* is  explained  in  the  Midrash:  "UpriKht  and  just  as 
b  God.  He  made  man  after  His  likeness  in  order  that  he  might 
strive  after  righteousness,  and  unfold  ever  more  his  god-like 
nature,  but  men  in  their  dissensions  have  marred  the  divine 
image."*  With  reference  to  another  verse  in  Ecclesiastes : ' 
"The  dust  returneth  unto  the  earth  as  it  was.  and  the  spirit 
returneth  unto  God  who  gave  it,"  the  rabbis  teach  "Pure  as 
the  soul  is  when  entering  upon  it.-;  earthly  career,  so  can  man 
return  it  to  his  Maker."  "  Therefore  the  pious  Jew  begins 
his  daily  prayers  with  the  words:  "My  God,  the  soul  wliich 
Thou  hast  given  me  is  pure."  '    The  life-long  battle  with 

»  Gen.  R.  Xn,  5 ;  XIX,  i  r ;  XXI,  4.  f. ;  comp.  Shab.  55  b. 
■  See  Windishmui :  Zorixutritckt  Studiert.  p.  a;  i. 

•  EccI  VII,  JO.  *  Tanh.  YeUnidenu  U>  Gen.  m.  31. 
■EecLXH,  7.  •Shab.  I  jab. 

*  Ber.  So  a.  The  nbbis  did  not  have  the  belief  that  the  body  is  morally 
impure  and  iheiefore  tlie  seal  of  the  j^n^Aarfi,  as  is  stated  by  Weber.  I.e.,  iiSt 
Sw  P«ttef,  I.  c,  qS-io;:  Schechlct:  Atftcti,  ui~n)3.  It  it  moag  ala»  to 
explain  Ps.  LI.  7.  "  Bdiold  I  was  brou^t  forth  ia  iniquit)-,  and  b  ib  did  nty 
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sin  begins  only  at  the  age  when  sensual  desire,  "the  evil  in- 
clination,"  awakens  in  youth;  then  the  state  of  primitive 
innocence  makes  way  for  the  sterner  contest  for  manly  virtue 
and  strength  of  character. 

8.  In  fact,  the  whole  Paradise  story  could  never  be  made 
the  basis  for  a  dogma.  The  historicity  of  the  serpent  is  d^ 
nied  by  Saadia ; '  the  rabbis  transfer  Paradise  with  the  tree 
of  life  to  heaven  as  a  reward  for  the  future ; '  and  both 
Nahmanides  the  mystic  and  Maimonidcs  the  philosopher 
give  it  an  allegorical  meaning.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hag- 
gadic  teachers  perceived  the  simple  truth  that  a  life  of  in- 
dolence in  Paradise  would  incapacitate  man  for  his  cultural 
\ask,  and  that  the  toils  and  struggles  inflicted  on  man  as  a 
curse  are  in  reality  a  blessing.  Therefore  they  laid  special 
stress  on  the  Biblical  statement:  "He  put  man  into  the 
garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it."  *  The  following 
parable  is  especially  suggestive:  "When  Adam  heard  the 
stem  sentence  passed  :  'Thou  shall  eat  the  herb  of  the  field," 
he  burst  into  tears,  and  said :  'Am  I  and  ray  ass  to  eat  out  of 
the  same  manger?'  Then  came  another  sentence  from  God 
to  reassure  him,  'In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat 
bread,*  and  forthwith  he  became  aware  that  man  shall  attain 
a  higher  dignity  by  dint  of  tabor."  '  Indeed,  hibor  transforms 
the  wilderness  into  a  garden  and  the  earth  into  a  habitatioQ 
worthy  of  the  son  of  God.    The  "book  of  the  generations  of 

mother  conceive  mc,"  as  Inherited  ainfulne^,  u  DdiUscIi  and  other  Cbibtkn 
commentfttort  have  done,  folloinng  Ibn  Ezra,  who  refers  this  to  Eve,  Ike 
mcthcr  of  all  men.  The  eorrecl  interpretation  is  given  by  R.  Ahim  in  Lev.  R. 
XIV,s;  "Every  sexual  act  is  the  work  of  sensuality,  the  I'rtffiaro,"  Conp. 
Yoma6qh.  Needless  to  say  that  Hosea  VI.  7;  Isa.XLni,37;  JobXXXI.iJ 
do  not  refer  to  tlic  sin  of  -Vdun. 

'  Stt  Ibn  Ezra  to  Gen.  m.  1. 

•Sec  TaaiL,  to  ai  Bet.  34  b;  D.  ntnp.  Eaxxh  XXIX-XXXU ;  StdtrC^ 
BUn,  in  }e11:nek,  Beth  ka  Midrtuh.  H,  III. 
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i"  which  begins  with  Adam  is  accordiDgiy  not  the  history 
o(  man's  descent,  but  of  hb  continuous  ascent,  of  ever  higher 
ichievcmcnts  and  aspirations ;  it  is  not  a  record  of  the  fall 
of  man,  but  of  his  rise  from  age  to  age.  According  to  the 
Midrash  '  God  op«ied  before  Adam  the  book  with  the  deeds 
ind  names  of  the  leading  spirits  of  all  the  coming  generations, 
showing  him  the  latent  powers  of  the  human  intellect  and 
soul.  The  phrase,  "the  fall  of  man,"  can  mean,  in  fact, 
only  the  Inner  experience  of  the  individual,  who  does  fall  from 
bis  original  idea  of  purity  and  di\'ine  nobility  into  transgrcs- 

'  flOD  and  sin.  It  cannot  refer  Lo  mankind  as  a  whole,  for  the 
buman  race  has  never  experienced  a  fall,  nor  is  it  afiected  by 

i  original  or  hereditary  sin. 

•  Stda  Olam  at  the  close;  Gcd.  R.  XXIV,  ?. 
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God's  SptRir  in  Man 

1,  Man  is  placed  in  an  animal  world  of  dull  feelings,  o£ 
blind  and  crude  cravings.  Yet  his  clear  xinderstanding, 
his  self-conscious  will  and  his  aspirations  forward  and  up- 
ward lead  him  into  a  higher  world  where  he  obtains  insight 
into  the  order  and  unity  of  all  things.  By  the  spirit  of  God 
he  is  able  to  understand  material  things  and  grasp  them  in 
their  relations ;  thus  he  can  apply  all  his  knowledge  and 
creative  imagination  to  construct  a  world  of  ideals.  But  this 
world,  in  all  its  truth,  beauty  and  goodness,  is  still  h'mitad 
and  finite,  a  (eeble  shadow  of  the  in&iite  world  of  God.  As 
the  Bible  says:  "The  spirit  of  man  is  the  lamp  of  the  Lotd, 
searching  all  the  inward  parts." '  "It  is  a  spirit  in  mw 
and  the  breath  of  the  Almighty,  that  giveth  them  undw- 
standing."' 

2.  According  to  the  Biblical  conception,  the  spirit  of  God 
endows  men  with  all  their  differing  capacities;  it  gives  to 
one  man  wisdom  by  which  he  penetrates  into  the  causes  d 
existence  and  orders  facts  into  a  scientific  system  ;  to  another 
the  seeing  eye  by  which  he  captures  the  secret  of  beauty  an! 
creates  works  of  art;  and  to  a  third  the  genius  to  perceive 
the  ways  of  God,  the  laws  of  virtue,  that  he  may  become 
teacher  of  ethical  truth.  In  other  words,  the  spirit  of  God 
is  "the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit  tS 
counsel  and  might,  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  the  fear  ol 
the  Lord."  *    It  works  upon  the  scientific  interest  of  the  io* 

'  Pkw.  XX,  17.  •  Job  XXXn,  8.  » Itt.  XI,  1. 


•  Job  xxxn,  s. 
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vestigator,  the  imaginadoD  of  the  artist  and  poet,  the  ethical 
and  social  sense  of  the  prophet,  teacher,  statesman,  and  law- 
giver.   Thus  their  high  and  holy  vision  of  the  divine  is  brought 
home  to  the  people  and  implanted  within  them  under  the  in- 
spiration of  God.     In  commenting  upon  the  Biblical  verse, 
"Wisdom  and  might  are  His  ...  He  glveth  wisdom  to  the 
wise,  and  knowledge  to  them  that  know  understanding,"  * 
the  sages  wisely  remark,  "God  carefully  selects  those  who 
possess  wisdoni  for  His  gift  of  wisdom."    Even  as  a  musical 
instrument  must  be  attuned  for  the  duer  notes  that  it  may  have 
a  clear,  resonant  tone,  so  the  human  soul  must  be  made 
especially  susceptible  to  the  gifts  of  the  spirit  in  order  to  be 
capable  of  unfolding  thera.    Thus  the  Talmud  records  an 
(interesting  dialogue  on  this  very  passage  between  a  Roman 
Pxnatron    familiar   with   the    Scripture,   and  Rabbi  Jose  ben 
Halafta.     She  asked  sarcastically,  "Would  it  not  have  been 
more  generous  of  your  God  to  have  given  wisdom  to  those  that 
I  are  unwise  than  to  those  that  already  possess  it  ? "    Thereupon 
pihe  Jewish  master  replied,  "If  you  were  to  lend  a  precious 
ornament,  would  you  not  lend  it  to  one  who  was  able  to  make 
I  use  of  it?    So  God  gives  the  treasure  of  wisdom  to  the  wise, 
rwho  know  how  to  appreciate  and  develop  it,  not  to  the  unwise, 
who  do  not  know  its  value."  ' 

3.   Thus  the  diverse  gifts  of  the  diWne  spirit  are  distributed 
1  differently  among  the  various  classes  and  tribes  of  men,  ac- 
cording to  their  capacity  and  the  corresponding  task  which  is 
assigned  them  by  ProNidence.    The  divine  spark  is  set  aglow 
in  each  human  soul,  sometimes  feebly,  sometimes  brightly, 
but  it  blazes  high  only  in  the  privileged  personality  or  group. 
EThe  mutual  relationship  between  God  and  man  is  recognized 
by  the  Synagogue  in  the  Eighteen  Benedictions,  where  the 

*  Daa.  II.  30-3I. 

*Tanh.  Iklikcu  9;  comp.  Tanb.  YdamdcDU  Wayakbd,  wbere  tbe  stoiy  u 
td  differently- 
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one  directly  following  the  three  praises  of  God  is  devoted  to 
wisdom  and  knowledge:  "Thou  favorest  man  with  knowl- 
edge, ajid  teachest  mortals  understanding.  So  favor  us  witb 
knowledge,  understanding,  and  discernment  from  Thee, 
Blessed  art  Thou,  0  Lord,  gracious  Giver  of  knowledge."' 
This  petition,  remarks  Jehuda  ha  Levi,^  deserves  its  portion 
as  first  among  these  prayers,  because  wisdom  brings  us  nearer 
to  God-  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  Synagogue  prescribes 
a  sjjedal  benediction  at  the  sight  of  a  renowned  sage,  even  i 
he  is  not  a  Jew,  reading,  "Praised  be  He  who  has  impartet 
of  His  wisdom  to  flesh  and  blood."* 

4.  Maimonides  holds  that  in  the  same  degree  as  a  min 
studies  the  works  of  God  in  nature,  he  will  be  filled  will 
longing  for  direct  knowledge  of  God  and  true  love  of  Him.' 
"Not  only  religion,  but  also  the  sciences  emanate  from  God, 
both  being  the  outcome  of  the  wisdom  which  God  impart! 
to  all  nations,"  —  thus  wrote  a  sixteenth -century  rabbi 
Loewe  ben  Bezalel  of  Prague,  known  usually  as  "the  emincd 
Rabbi  Loewe."'  The  men  of  the  Talmud  also  accord  the 
palm  In  certain  types  of  knowledge  to  heathen  sages,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  some  heathens  the  highest  know^ 
edge  of  God  in  their  time.'  As  a  mystic  of  the  thirteentk 
centurj',  Isaac  ben  Latif,  says  :  "That  faith  is  the  most  fV" 
feet  which  perceives  truth  most  fully,  since  God  is  the  sour« 
of  all  truth." '  Of  the  two  heads  of  the  Babylonian  aca(fc* 
mies,  Rab  and  Samuel,  one  asserted  that  Moses  through 
prophetic  genius  reached  forty-nine  of  the  fifty  degrees 
the  divine  understanding  (as  the  fiftieth  is  reserved  for  Goi^ 
alone) ,  while  the  other  claimed  the  same  distinction  for 
Solomon  as  the  result  of  his  wisdom.' 


k 


'  Slnjt'r's  Prayfrhoak,  p.  46. 

'  Bcr.  58  a;  SingeiS  Prayat.,  p.  »gi, 

*jreauutou>m,xiv. 

^  Shaan  Skamayim,  IV,  3. 


»  Ciuari  m,  tt). 

'  Ycsoik  ha  Torak.  0,1.'' 

*  Pw,  <H  b. 

*  R.  b.  Sk.  at  b. 


5-  Thus  the  spirit  of  God  creates  in  man  both  consciously 
d  unconsciously  a  world  of  ideas,  which  proves  him  a  Imng 
a  higher  order  in  creation.  This  impulse  maywork.  actively, 
irching,  investigating,  and  creating,  or  passively  as  aa 
itrumcnt  of  a  higher  power.  At  first  it  is  a  dim,  uncertain 
^>ing  of  the  spirit ;  then  the  mind  acquires  greater  lucidity 
-  which  it  illumines  the  dark  world ;  and,  as  one  question 
Us  for  the  other  and  one  thought  suggests  another,  the 
)tld  of  ideas  opens  up  as  a  well-connected  whole.  Thus 
in  creates  by  slow  steps  his  languages,  the  arts  and  sciences, 
liics,  law  and  all  the  religions  with  their  varying  practices 
4  doctrines.  At  times  this  spirit  bursts  forth  with  greater 
pemence  in  great  men.  geniuses  who  lift  the  race  with  one 
roke  to  a  higher  level.    Such  men  may  say,  in  the  words 

David,  the  holy  singer:  "The  spirit  of  the  Lord  spoke  by 
e,  and  His  word  was  upon  my  tongue."  *    They  may  re- 

fct  the  experience  of  Eliphaz  the  friend  of  Job; 

'Now  a  word  was  secretly  brought  to  iRc, 
And  mine  ear  receivwl  a  whisfH-r  lhiTi_*of. 
In  thou^ls  (fom  the  visions  of  iIk^  night, 
When  d«ep  sleep  fallcth  on  mca. 
Fear  came  upon  mc,  and  inrniblinf;, 
And  ail  my  bones  wen:  nude  to  slmkc. 
Thco  a  spirit  passed  before  my  fxc« , 
Hal  mtde  the  hair  of  my  flesh  to  iitaad  up. 
It  stood  still,  but  I  could  not  di&ccni  the  appearance  thereof; 
A  form  was  butorc  mine  eyes; 
I  heard  -i.  still  voice."* 

BQch  manner  men  of  former  ages  received  a  religious  reve- 
Son,  a  divine  message. 

6.  The  diNnne  spirit  always  selects  as  its  instruments  In- 
nduals  with  special  endowments.  Still,  insight  into  his- 
ry  shows  that  these  men  must  needs  have  grown  from  the 

1  n  Sun.  xxm,  1.  *  Job  iv,  i>-t«. 
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very  heart  of  their  own  people  and  their  own  age,  i 
that  they  might  hold  a  lofty  position  among  them  and  com 
mand  attention  for  their  message.  However  far  the  peofi 
or  the  age  may  be  from  the  man  chosen  by  God,  the  multf 
tude  must  feel  at  least  that  the  divine  spirit  speaks  througl 
him,  or  works  within  him.  Or,  if  not  his  own  time,  then 
!a,ter  generation  must  respond  to  his  message,  lest  it  be  los 
entirely  to  the  world. 

The  rabbis,  who  knew  nothing  of  laws  of  developraeo 
for  the  human  mind,  assumed  that  the  first  man.  made  b 
God  Himself,  must  have  known  every  branch  of  knowledfl 
and  skill,  that  the  spirit  of  God  must  have  been  most  vigonK 
in  him.'  They  therefore  believed  in  a  primeval  revelatkn 
coeval  with  the  first  man.  Our  age,  with  its  tremendoi 
emphasis  on  the  historical  view,  sees  the  divine  spirit 
fested  most  clearly  in  the  very  development  and  growth  of 
life,  social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual,  procccdli 
steadily  toward  the  highest  of  all  goals.  With  this  emph 
sis,  however,  on  process,  we  must  lay  stress  equally  on  tl 
origin,  on  the  divine  impulse  or  initiative  in  this  historii 
development,  the  spirit  which  gives  direction  and  value 
the  whole. 

'  G«i.  R.  XXIV,  7;  corap.  Jubilees  IH,  u. 
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I.  Judaism  has  ever  emphasized  the  freedom  of  the  will 
as  one  of  its  chief  doctrines.  The  dignity  and  greatness  of 
man  depends  largely  upon  his  freedom,  his  power  of  self- 
determination.  He  differs  from  the  lower  animals  in  his  in- 
dependence of  instinct  as  the  dictator  of  his  actions.  He 
acts  from  free  choice  and  conscious  design,  and  is  able  to  change 
his  mind  at  any  moment,  at  any  new  evidence  or  even  through 
whim.  He  is  therefore  responsible  for  his  every  act  or  omis- 
sion, even  for  his  every  intention.  This  alone  renders  him  a 
moral  being,  a  child  of  God ;  thus  the  moral  sense  rests  upon 
freedom  of  the  will.' 

3.  The  idea  of  moral  freedom  is  expressed  as  early  as  the 
first  pages  of  the  Bible,  in  the  words  which  God  spoke  to  Cain 
while  he  was  planning  the  murder  of  his  brother  Abel: 
"Whether  or  not,  thou  offerest  an  acceptable  gift,"  (New 
Bible  translation :  "If  thou  doest  well,  shall  it  not  be  lifted 
up?  and  if  thou  doest  not  well,")  "  sin  coucheth  at  the  door; 
and  unto  thee  is  its  desire,  but  thou  mayest  rule  over  it."  ' 
Here,  without  any  reference  to  the  sin  of  Adam  in  the  first 
generation,  the  man  of  the  second  generation  is  told  that 
he  is  free  to  choose  between  good  and  evil,  that  he  alone 
is  responsible  before  God  for  what  he  does  or  omits  to  do. 
Thii  certainly  indicates  that  the  moral  freedom  of  man  is 
not  impaired  by  hereditary  sin,  or  by  any  evil  power  outside 

'S«  DillmaoD,  1.  c,  301J.,  375;  J,  £.,  an.  Freedom  of  Wai. 
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of  man  himself.    This  principle  is  established  in  the  word 

Moses  spoken  in  the  name  of  God :   "  I  have  set  before  1 

life  and  death,  the  blessing  and  the  cur&e ;   therefore  chi 

life,  that  thou  mayest  live,  thou  and  thy  seed."  *     In 

manner  Jeremiah  proclaims  in  God's  name;    "Behold  I 

>  before  you  the  way  of  life  and  the  way  of  death."  ' 

I  3.    From  these  passages  and  many  similar  ones  the  $ 

derived  their  oft-repeated  idea  that  man  stands  ever  at 

I  parting  of  the  ways,  to  choose  either  the  good  or  the 

[  path.*     Thus  the  words  spoken  by  God  to  the  angeU  « 

'  Adam  and  Eve  were  to  be  expelled  from  Paradise:   "Bek 

the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to  know  good  and  evil," 

interpreted  by  R.  Akiba:   "He  was  given  the  choice  to 

the  way  of  life  or  the  way  of  death,  but  he  chose  the  wa; 

death  by  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit."  *    R.  Akiba  em] 

sizes  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  again  in  the  t 

saying:   "M  things  are  foreseen  (by  God),  but  free  wi 

granted  (to  man)."  " 

4.  At  the  first  encounter  of  Judaism  with  those  philoso 

I  cal  schools  of  Hellas  which  denied  the  freedom  of  the  hm 

will,  the  Jewish  teachers  insisted  strongly  on  this  princ 

The  first  reference  is  found  in  Ben  Sira,  who  refutes  th( 

g:uments  of  the  Determinists  that  God  could  malte  man 

'  and  then  goes  on:  "God  created  man  at  the  beginnina 

dewing  him  with  the  power  of  self-determination,  sayinj 

him :  If  thou  but  wiliest,  thou  canst  observe  My  commt 

raents;  to  practice  faithfulness  is  a  matter  of  free  will.  , 

As  when  fire  and  water  are  put  before  thee,  so  that  thou  a 

est  reach  forth  thy  hand  to  that  which  thou  desirest,  90 

life  and  death  placed  before  man,  and  whatever  he  choose 

'Deut.  XXX,  is-iQ.  'Jer.  XXI,  8. 

■  See  SiXre  Deul.  S3-S4 ;  }■  E-.  «rt.  Didache, 

•Gcain.aa;  Mck. BcshaHah 6 ;  Gea.  ILXXI.s;  Mid.  Teh.  Ps.XX] 

3;  Lvm.t. 

k  *  Abotli  III,  IS,  but  Mc  Schochler :  Atpeds,  1S5,  oou  4.  ^M 
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own  desire  will  be  given  to  him." '    The  Book  of  Enoch 

ices  this  truth  also  in  the  forceful  sentences:  "Sin  has  not 

sent  upon  the  earth  (from  above),  but  men  have  pro- 

ed  it  out  of  themselves ;    therefore  they  who  commit  sin 

condemned."  •    We  read  similar  sentiments  in  the  Psabns 

Solomon,  a  Pharisean  work  of  the  first  pre-Christian  cen- 

'  "Our  actions  are  the  outcome  of  the  free  choice  and 

.wer  of  our  own  soul ;  to  practice  justice  or  injustice  lies  la 

e  work  of  o\ir  own  hands." 

The  Apocalypse  of  Ezra  is  especially  instructive  in  the 

t  stress  which  it  lays  on  freedom,  in  connection  with'its 

i  theme,  the  sinfulness  of  the  children  of  Adam.     "This 

the  condition  of  the  contest  which  man  who  is  bom  on  earth 

must  wage,  that,  if  he  be  conquered  by  the  evil  inclination, 

Jje  must  suffer  that  of  wliich  thou  hast  spoken  (the  tortures 

pf  hell),  but  if  he  lie  victorious,  he  shall  receive  (the  reward) 

which  I  (the  angel)  have  mentioned.     For  this  is  the  way 

twhereof  Moses  spoke  when  he  lived,  saying  unto  the  people, 

Choose  life,  that  thou  mayest  Uve ! ' .  .  .    For  all  who  knew 

!e  not  in  life  when  they  received  My  bene&ls,  who  despised 

ly  law  when  they  yet  had  freedom,  and  did  not  heed  the  door 

ll  repentance  while  it  was  still  open  before  them,  but  disre- 

ardcd  it,  after  death  they  shall  come  to  know  it !"  * 

5.    Hellenistic  Judaism  also,  particularly  Philo,*  considered 

he  truly  dixnne  in  man  to  be  his  free  will,  which  distinguishes 

lira  from  the  beast.     Yet  Hellenistic  naturalism  could  not 

ra^  the  fact  that  man's  power  to  do  evil  in  opposition  to  God, 

be  Source  of  the  good,  is  the  greatest  reminder  of  his  moral 

fcsponsibility.    Josephus  likewise  mentions  frequently  as  a 

luiracteristic  teaching  of  the  Pharisees  that  man's  free  will 

■  Ben  Sin  XV.  ii-io.  ■  Enoch  XCVItl.  4. 

'DC,  7.  'lVKmVU,i3T->sq;  IX,  10-11. 

*Quoddeua  ImmuUbills,  to,  I,  itqj  Di  conftaaionc  Unguanun,  35,  I,  433; 
I  deterius  potion  iosid,  31, 1, 114. 
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determines  his  acts  without  any  compiUsion  of  destiny.' 
Only  we  must  not  accept  too  easily  the  words  of  this  Jewish 
historian,  who  wrote  for  his  Roman  masters  and,  therefore, 
represented  the  Jewish  parties  as  so  many  philosophical  schools 
after  the  Greek  pattern.  The  Pharisean  doctrine  is  presented 
most  tersely  in  the  Taimudic  maxim :  "Everything  is  in  the 
hands  of  God  except  the  fear  of  God."  '  Like  the  quotatioa 
from  R.  Akiba  above,  this  contains  the  great  truth  that  man's 
destiny  is  determined  by  Providence,  but  his  character  dft* 
pends  upon  his  own  free  decision.  This  idea  recurs  frequently 
in  such  Taimudic  sayings  as  these:  "The  wicked  are  in  thfr 
power  of  their  desires;  the  righteous  have  their  desires  in 
their  own  power  ;"  ^  "The  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  nostrils  art 
not  in  man's  power,  but  the  mouth,  the  hand,  and  the  feet 
are."  *  That  is,  the  impressions  we  receive  from  the  worlA 
without  us  come  involuntarily,  but  our  acts,  our  steps,  and' 
our  words  arise  from  our  own  volition. 

6.   A  deeper  insight  into  the  problem  of  free  will  is  oflfera 
in  two  other  Taimudic  sajings;   the  one  is:    "Whosoev<f 
desires  to  pollute  himself  with  sin  will  find  all  the  gates  open 
before  him,  and  whosoever  desires  to  attain  the  highest  puriQ 
will  find  all  the  forces  of  goodness  ready  to  help  him."  '     Th 
other  reads:  "It  can  be  proved  by  the  Torah,  the  Prophet^ 
and  the  other  sacred  writings  that  man  ts  led  along  the  roai 
which  he  wishes  to  follow."  • 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  person  is  absolutely  free,  for  to 
numerable  influences  affect  his  decisions,  consciously  iffl 
unconsciously.  For  this  reason  many  thinkers,  both  andeil 
and  modem,  consider  freedom  a  delusion  and  hold  to  d&us< 

'  JoKpIius,  J.  W.,  n,  S,  14 ;  AbL  XVm,  1, 3.  *  Ber.  jj  b. 

» Gen.  R.  LXVTI,  7-    Corop.  P.  R.  El.  XV. 
•  Tanh.  Toledoth.  cd,  Buber,  1 1 . 
'  Shab.  104  a ;  Voma  38  b-39  a ;  Ver.  Kid.  I,  67  i. 
•Mak.  10  b;  ref.  lo  Ea.  XXI,  12;  Num.  XXII,  it;  Im.  XLVin, 
Prav.  in,  34. 
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ism,  the  doctrine  that  man  acts  ahravs  vDder  tihe  cook 
ion  of  external  and  internal  forces.    In  opposition  to  this 
try  is  one  incontestable  £act,  our  cnre  inner  aeaae  cf  Eree- , 
.  which  tells  us  at  evexy  step  that  «e  have  acted,  and  at 
y  decision  that  tee  have  decided.    31aa  can  maintain  fab 

power  of  self-detenninatiofi  M^aaat  aB  nflnaioa  fraiB  | 
lout  and  within ;  bia  will  is  the  final  arhiter  orer  evcix 
iilse  and  everj'  pressure.  Moreover,  as  we  penetrate  more 
Ay  into  the  working  of  the  mind,  we  see  that  a  long  series 
ur  own  voluntary  acts  has  occasioned  mudi  that  we  coo- 
r  external,  that  the  very  pressure  of  the  past  on  oar 
Ights,  feeling  and  habits,  which  leaves  so  fittle  we^t  for 
decision  of  the  moment,  is  real!}-  only  our  past  w31  tnfiii- 
D£  our  present  will.  That  is.  the  wiO  mar  determine 
I,  but  it  does  not  do  so  arbitrarily ;  its  actkra  is  along  the 
\  of  its  own  character.  We  ha\-e  the  power  to  receive  the 
tencc  of  cither  the  noble  or  the  ignoljlc  series  of  imprca- 
B.  and  thus  to  yield  either  to  the  k>ity  or  the  low  impabes 
ae  soul. 
I  this  way  the  rabbis  interpret  various  expressions  of  Scr^ 

which  would  seem  to  limit  man's  freedom,  as  where  God 
Kes  man  to  good  or  evil  acts,  or  hardens  the  heart  of 
taoh  so  that  he  will  not  let  the  Israelites  go,  until  the 
DCS  had  been  fulfilled  upon  him  and  his  people.'  They 
a-stand  in  such  an  instance  that  a  man's  heart  has  a  pre- 
ng  inclination  toward  right  or  wrong,  the  expression  of 
Hiaracter,  and  that  God  encouraged  this  inclination  along 
svil  course ;  thus  the  freedom  of  the  human  will  was  kept 

n. 

Thc  doctrine  of  man's  free  will  presents  another  difficulty 
t  the  side  of  divine  omniscience.     For  if  God  knows  in 


!i,  IV,  ji :  Vir.  3,  sad  rfacwherc;  see  the  Jewish  conuDcauna  to  these 
let.    Ceiap.  Pes.  [«;  k;    Num.  R.  XV,  16.    See  Scfccchtcr,  AtftOi, 
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advance  what  is  to  happen,  then  man's  acts  are  detennined 
by  this  very  foreknowledge ;  he  is  no  longer  free,  and  his  moral 
responsibility  becomes  an  idle  dream.  In  order  to  escape 
this  dilemma,  the  Mohammedan  theologians  were  compelled 
to  limit  either  the  divine  omniscience  or  human  freedom,  atid 
most  of  them  resorted  to  the  latttr  method.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  Judaism  that  its  great  thinkers,  from  Saadia  to  Mai- 
monides  and  Gersonides,'  dared  not  alter  the  doctrine  of  man's 
free  will  and  moral  responsibility,  but  even  preferred  to  limit 
the  divine  omniscience.  Hisdai  Crescas  is  the  only  one  to  re- 
strict human  freedom  in  favor  of  tlie  foreknowledge  of  God.' 
8.  The  insistence  of  Judaism  on  unrestricted  freedom  of 
will  for  each  individual  entirely  excludes  hereditary  sin.  This 
is  shown  in  the  traditional  explanation  of  the  verse  of  the 
Decalogue:  "Visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  thAt 
hate  Me." "  According  to  the  rabbis  the  words  "of  them  that 
hate  Me"  do  not  refer  to  the  fathers,  according  to  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  passage,  but  to  the  children  and  children's 
children.  These  are  to  be  punished  only  when  they  hate  God 
and  follow  the  evil  exainple  of  iheir  fathers.'  Despite  ci* 
ample  and  hereditary  disposition,  the  descendants  of  evil- 
doers can  lead  a  virtuous  life,  and  their  punishment  comes 
only  when  they  fail  to  resist  the  evil  influences  of  their  pa- 
rental household.  To  illustrate  the  Biblical  words,  "Who  can 
bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean?"*  the  rabbis  sin^ 
out  Abraham,  the  son  of  Tcrah,  Hezekiah,  the  son  of  Ahu, 
and  Josiah,  the  son  of  Manasseh.'    Man,  being  made  in 

'SiiBilia:  EnunBlk,ltI,  154;  IV,  7  f.;  Biih>-a :  Hobetk  halehobolh.  III.  J: 
Ctttari,  V,  TO ;  Moreh  I,  3j ;  III,  t6 ;  U.  Ttihuha.  V ;  Gersonides :  UiikamA 
10,106:  Albo:  /Jtfairint,  IV,  5-to;  seeCassel  Dotn.Ciuiiri.  p.  414. 

*0r    Adonai   II,  4;    camt).   Bloch:     Willmifreiknt  dts  tiUdai   Croat;  ^ 
Ncumark :  Crescas  and  Spiiuaa,  Y.  B.  C.  C.  A.  R.  1908. 

•Ex.XX.  s.  *S«iih.  17  b. 

*JobXIV,4-  *Pcsik.  agb. 
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God's  image,  determines  his  own  character  by  his  own  free 
choice;  by  his  will  he  can  raise  or  tower  himself  in  the  scale 
of  being. 

9.  The  fundamental  character  of  the  doctrine  of  free  will 
for  Judaism  is  shown  by  Maimonidcs,  who  devotes  a  special 
chapter  of  his  Code  to  it,'  and  calls  it  the  pillar  of  Israel's 
faith  and  morality,  since  through  it  alone  man  manifests  his 
god-like  sovereignty.  For  should  his  freedom  be  limited  by 
any  kind  of  predestination,  he  would  be  deprived  of  his  moral 
responsibility,  which  constitutes  his  real  greatness,  In  en- 
deavoring to  reconcile  God's  omnipotence  and  omniscience 
with  man's  freedom,  Maimonides  says  that  God  wants  man  to 
erect  a  kingdom  of  morality  without  interference  from  above ; 
moreover,  God's  knowledge  is  different  10  kind  from  that 
of  man,  and  thus  is  not  an  infringement  upon  man's  freedom, 
u  the  human  t>pe  of  knowledge  would  be.  However, 
Abraham  ben  David  of  Posquieres  blames  Maimonidcs  for 
proposing  questions  which  he  could  not  answer  satisfactorily 
in  the  Code,  which  is  intended  for  non-philosophical  readers. 
The  fact  is  that  this  is  only  another  of  the  problems  insoluble 
to  human  reasoning;  the  freedom  of  the  will  must  remain 
for  all  time  a  postulate  of  moral  responsibility,  and  therefore 
of  religioa. 


► 


CHAPTER  XXXVm 
The  Meaning  of  Sin 

1.  Sin  Is  a  religious  conception.     It  does   not  signify 
breach  of  law  or  morality,  or  of  popular  ciistom  and  sai 
usage,  but  an  offense  against  God,  provoking  His  punishment 
As  long  as  the  deity  is  merely  dreaded  as  an  external  power, 
not  adored  as  a  moral  power  ruling  life  from  within   for  I 
holy  purpose,  sin,  too,  is  considered  a  purely  formal  offense 
The  deity  demands  to  be  worshiped  by  certain  rites  and  man 
be  propitiated  by  other  formal  acts.'    For  Judaism,  however; 
sin  is  a  stra>'ing  from  the  path  of  God,  an  offcn&c  against  the 
divine  order  of  holiness.     Thus  it  signifies  an  abuse  of  th^ 
freedom  granted  man  as  his  most  precious  boon.     Therefore 
sin  has  a  twofold  character ;  formally  it  is  an  offense  against 
the  majesty  of  God,  whose  laws  are  broken ;  essentially  it 

a  severance  of  the  soul's  inner  relations  to  God,  an  estrang 
ment  from  Him. 

2.  Scripture  has  three  different  terms  for  sin,  which  do  » 
differ  greatly  in  point  of  language,  but  indicate  three  stagi 
of  thought.  First  is  hct  or  kataah,  which  connotes  ai^ 
straying  from  the  right  path,  whether  caused  by  levity,  cart 
lessncss,  or  design,  and  may  even  include  wrongs  commitM 
unwittingly,  shegagah.  Second  is  avon,  a  crookedness  B 
perversion  of  the  straight  order  of  the  law.  Third  is  ptsk^ 
a  wicked  act  committed  presumptuously  in  defiance  of  Gu 
and  His  Law.     As  a  matter  of  course,  the  conception  A 

'  See  MorBcnstem,  "  Tke  Doctrine  of  Sin  in  Ike  Bobyimion  JW«ft«,"  fc 
Mitth.  VortkrM.  GtuUacb.  igoj. 
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tti  was  deepened  by  degrees,  as  the  prophets,  psalmists  and 
moralists  grew  to  tbinlc  of  God  aa  the  pattern  of  the  highest 
Boral  perfection,  as  the  Holy  One  before  whom  an  evil  act  or 
Ibought  cannot  abide. 

The  rabbis  usually  employed  the  term  aberak,  that  is,  a 
transgression  of  a  divine  commandment.  In  contrast  to 
this  they  used  milzwak,  a  divine  command,  which  denotes 
also  ihe  whole  range  of  duty,  including  the  desire  and  intention 
hf  the  human  soul.  From  this  point  of  view  every  evil  de- 
sign or  impulse,  every  thought  and  act  contrary  to  God's 
,|aw.  becomes  a  sin. 

3.  Sin  arises  from  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  the  desire  of 
!be  heart,  and  accordingly  in  the  first  instance  from  an  error 
If  judgment.  The  Bible  frequently  speaks  of  sin  as  *' folly."  ' 
I  rabbinical  sa>Tng  brings  out  this  same  idea:  "  No  one  sins 
uleas  the  spirit  of  folly  has  entered  into  him  to  deceive  him."  ' 
i  sinful  imagination  lures  one  to  sin ;  the  ref)etition  of  the 
Ewbidden  act  lowers  the  barrier  of  the  commandment,  until 
be  trespass  is  hardened  into  "callous"  and  "stubborn"  dis- 
l^n),  and  finally  Into  ''reckless  defiance"  and  "insolent 

iCSS."  Such  a  process  is  graphically  expressed  by  the 
terms  used  in  the  Bible.  According  to  the  rabbinical 
sin  appears  at  first  as  thin  as  a  spider's  web,  but  grows 
llronger  and  stronger,  until  it  becomes  like  a  wagon-rope  to 
ind  a  man."  Or,  "sin  comes  at  first  as  a  passer-by  to  tarry 
)r  a  moment,  then  as  a  visitor  to  stay,  finally  as  the  master 
the  house  to  claim  possession."  Therefore  it  is  incumbent 
pon  us  to  "guard  "  the  heart,  and  not  "to  go  astray  foUow- 
ig  after  our  eyes  and  our  heart."  * 

4.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  Judaism  no  one  is  sinful 
ky  nature.    No  person  sins  by  an  inner  compulsion.    But 

'  Gtn.  Vr.  3;  Pi.  LXXVin.  30.  '  Sou  j  a. 

■  Suk.  53  a,  b.  Comp-  Schechter,  "The  E%-i]  Veser,  Source  o(  RebelUoo  Uid 
Icuxy  over  the  Evil  Yeacr,"  I,  c,  142-191. 
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a&  man  has  a  nature  of  flesh,  which  is  sensuous  and  sdfisb, 
each  person  is  inclined  to  sin  and  none  is  perfectly  free  from 
it.  "WTio  can  say :  I  have  made  my  heart  clean,  I  am  pure 
from  any  sin?" '  This  is  the  voice  of  the  Bible  and  of  all 
human  experience ;  "For  there  is  not  a  righteous  man  upoa 
earth,  that  doeth  good,  and  sinneth  not."  *  Tbe  ejq>rcssioii 
occurs  repeatedly  in  Job:  "Shall  mortaJ  man  be  just  before 
God?  Shall  a  man  be  pure  before  his  Maker?"'  Evta 
Moses  is  represented  in  numerous  passages  as  showing  human 
foibles  and  failings.*  In  fact,  "  the  greater  the  personality, 
the  more  severely  will  God  call  him  to  account  for  the  smallest 
trespass,  for  God  desires  to  be  'sanctified'  by  His  righteous 
ones."  '  The  Midrash  tells  us  that  no  one  is  to  be  called 
holy,  until  death  has  put  an  end  to  his  struggle  with  the  evei- 
hirldng  tempter  within,  and  he  lies  in  t-he  earth  with  the 
victor's  crown  of  peace  upon  his  brow.'  When  we  read  the 
stem  sentence:  "Behold,  He  puttcth  no  trust  in  His  holy 
ones,"  '  the  rabbis  refer  us  to  the  patriarchs,  each  of  whom 
had  his  faults."  Measured  by  the  Pattern  of  all  holiness,  no 
human  being  is  free  from  blemish, 

5-  In  connection  with  the  God-idea,  the  conception  of 
sin  grew  from  crude  beginnings  lo  the  higher  meaning  given 
it  by  Judaism.  The  ancient  Babylonians  used  the  same 
terminology  as  the  Bible  for  sin  and  sin-offering,  but  their 
view,  like  that  of  other  Semites,  was  far  more  external.'  If 
one  was  afflicted  with  disease  or  misfortune,  the  inference 
was  that  he  had  neglected  the  ritual  of  some  deity  and  must 
appease  the  angered  one  with  a  .sacrificial  offering.  Any  ir- 
regularity in  thccult  was  an  offense  against  the  deity.  This 
became  more  moralized  with  the  higher  God-idea ;   the  god 

1  P(w.  XX,  9.  ■  Ecd.  vn.  to. 

•Job  IV.  17:  XV,  n  I;  XXV,  s-  'Num.  XX,  u;  XXVH.  14. 

» Veb.  1 3t  b.  •  Mid.  Teh.  Vs.  XVI.  i. 

» Job  XV.  IS.  '  Midr.  Teh.  eodcm.  •  Morjcrotcm,  L  c 
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une  the  guardian  of  moril  prindplfs ;  and  the  rabmit^ 
D  of  the  natioii.  were  then  ascribed  to  the  divme  wrath  oo 
Dunt  of  moral  lapses.  The  same  j»***— ■  may  be  ofaGcxved 
Ite  views  of  ancieDt  IsraeL.  HereT  too,  dmaig  the  fkuu- 
ce  o(  the  priestly  view  the  gravest  possSile  offense  was 
against  the  cult,  a  culpable  act  entailiag  the  death  pen- 
'  —  asfiam,  or  "doom"  of  the  offaider.  We  shudder  at 
thought  that  the  least  \iolatioo  of  the  Ueiarchkal  ruks 
the  sanctuar)'  or  even  for  the  burning  of  tnccnsc  should 
!t  the  penalty  of  death.  Yet  such  is  the  plain  statement  of 
Mosaic  law  and  such  was  the  actual  practicr  uf  the  people.' 
lie  more  the  prophetic  conception  of  the  moral  nature  of 
Deity  permeated  the  Jewish  religion,  the  more  the  lenn 
came  to  mean  an  offense  against  the  holiness  of  God.  the 
u-dian  of  moralit)'.  Hence  the  great  prophets  upbraided 
people  for  their  moral,  not  thetrceremonial  failings.  They 
icked  scathingly  trans^e<sians  of  the  laws  of  rigbt^ou^ess 
1  purity,  the  true  sins  against  God,  because  these  originate 
dullne^  of  heart,  tmbridled  passion,  and  overbearing 
te,  all  so  hateful  to  Ilim.  The  only  ritual  offenses  empha- 
d  as  sins  against  God  arc  idolatr)',  violation  of  the  name 
5od  and  of  the  Sabbath,  for  these  express  the  sanctity  of 
'  Except  for  these  points,  the  prophets  and  psalmists 
Wed  only  on  righteous  conduct  and  integritj'  of  soul,  and 
idiated  endrely  the  ritualism  of  the  priesthood  and  the 
Balism  of  the  cult.'  This  view  is  anticipated  by  Samuel, 
inastCT'  of  the  prophetic  schools,  when  he  says : 

"  Behold,  to  obey  b  better  than  sacrifice, 
And  to  bcadica  ttutn  thr  ful  of  rams. 
'  For  rebellion  is  as  ih«  sin  of  wttchcrafl, 

And  stubbomne&s  is  as  idolatry  and  terapliim."  * 

El.  XXX.  S5.  38;  I>Jv.  X,  3 ;  XVI,  .-, ;   Num.  XVn,  a8;  XVm,  7. 

Eick.  X^m.ef.:  XX.ijf-:  ln.LVI,if. 

[IM.V1,6;  Uk.VI,S;  Itt.  I,  ti  L  « I  Sun.  XV,  99-33. 
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As  soon  as  we  realize  that  obedience  to  God's  will  means 
right  conduct  and  purity  of  soul,  we  see  in  sin  the  desecra- 
tion of  the  divine  image  in  man,  the  violation  of  his  heavenly 
patent  of  nobility. 

6.  Sin,  then,  is  in  its  essence  unfaithfulness  to  God  and  to 
our  own  god-like  nature.  We  see  this  thought  expressed  in 
Job;' 

"If  thou  hast  sinned,  what  doest  thou  against  Him? 
And  if  ihy  transgressiom  be  multiplied,  wbal  doest  thou  uclo  Him? 
If  thou  be  righteous,  what  givcst  thou  unlo  Him? 
Or  what  rcceivcth  He  of  thy  h:ind  ? 
Thy  wickedness  concernelh  a  man  as  thou  art ; 
Aod  Lhy  ri^teousucss  a  son  of  maji." 

Thus  the  source  of  sin  is  the  human  heart,  the  origin  of  allj 
our  thinking  and  planning.     We  know  sin  chiefly  as  coa-l 
sdousness  of  guilt.     Man's  conscience  accuses  him  and  ooin*| 
pels  him  to  confess.  "Against  Thee,  Thee  only,  have  I  sinned."' 
Not  only  the  deed  itself,  but  even  more  the  will  which  caus 
it,  is  condemned  by  conscience.     Such  self-accusation  o 
stantly  proves  anew  that  there  is  no  place  for  original 
through  the  fall  of  Adam.     "  I  could  have  controlled  my  ■ 
desire,  if  I  had  but  earnestly  willed  it/'  said  King  David, 
cording  to  the  Tahnud.* 

7.  Sin  engenders  a  feeling  of  disunion  with  God 
the  consciousness  of  guilt  which  accompanies  it.     It 
a  "wall  of  separation"  between  man  and  his  Maker,  de 
ing  him  of  peace  and  security.*    Guilt  causes  pain, 
overwhelms  him,  until  he  has  made  atonement  and  oblaii 
pardon  before  God.     This  is  no  imaginary  feeling,  easily  ot 
come  and  capable  of  being  suppressed  by  the  sinner  with  1 
punity.     Instead,  he  must  pay  the  full  penalty  for  his 
lest  it  lead  him  to  the  very  abyss  of  evil,  to  phy^cal  and : 
death.    Sin  in  the  individual  becomes  a  sense  of  seU-i 


'  Job .XXXV, 6-8.  >Ps.LI,6.         •Siuih.i07t,         «Itt.LIX,t  M 
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dcmnation,  the  consciousness  of  the  divine  ajiger.  Hence  the 
Hebrew  term  awn,  sin,  is  often  synonymous  with  punishment,^ 
and  asham,  guilt,  often  signifies  the  atonement  for  the  guilt, 
and  Sometimes  doom  and  perdition  as  a  consequence  of 
guilt.^  Undoubtedly  this  still  contains,  a  remnant  of  the  old 
Semitic  idea  that  an  awful  divine  visitation  may  come  upon 
an  entire  household  or  community  because  of  a  criminal  or 
sacrilegious  act  committed,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  by 
one  of  its  members.  Such  a  fate  can  be  averted  only  by  an 
atoning  sacrifice.  This  accords  with  the  rather  strange  fact 
that  the  Priestly  Code  prescribes  certain  guilt  offerings  for 
sins  committed  unwittingly,  which  are  called  asham.' 

S.  But  even  these  unintentional  sins  can  be  avoided  by 
the  constant  exercise  of  caution,  so  that  their  comjnissioa 
implies  a  certain  degree  of  guilt,  which  demands  a  measure  of 
repentance.  Thus  the  Psalmist  says :  "Who  can  discern 
errors?  Clear  Thou  me  from  hidden  faults,"*  He  thus 
implies  that  we  feel  responsible  in  a  certain  sense  for  all  our 
sins,  including  those  which  we  commit  unknowingly.  The 
rabbis  dwell  especially  on  the  idea  that  we  are  never  altogether 
free  from  sinful  thoughts.  For  this  reason,  they  tell  us,  the 
two  burnt  offerings  were  brought  to  the  altar  each  morning 
and  evening,  to  atone  for  the  sinful  thoughts  of  the  people 
during  the  preceding  day  or  night.* 

9.  At  any  rate,  Judaism  recognizes  no  sin  which  does  not 
arise  from  the  individual  conscience  or  moral  personality. 
The  condemnation  of  a  whole  generation  or  race  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sin  of  a  single  individual  is  an  essentially  heathen 
idea,  which  was  overcome  by  Judaism  in  the  course  of  time 
through  the  prophetic  teacliing  of  the  divine  justice  and  man's 
moral  responsibility.    This  sentiment  was  voiced  by  Moses 

» Gen.  IV,  13 ;  XV,  16 ;  XJX,  15 1  P*-  XL,  13. 
»  GcxL  XXVI,  i*i  XLII.  31 ;  Ps.  XXXIV,  la. 
•  Lev.  rv,  13  f.;  Num.  V,  6.  « Ps.  XDC,  13.  •  Num.  R.  XXI,  19. 
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and  Aaron  after  the  rebellion  of  Korah  in  the  words:  "0 
God,  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  fiesh,  shall  one  nmn  sin, 
ajid  wilt  Thou  be  wroth  with  all  the  congregation?"  *  lit 
commenting  upon  this,  the  Midrash  says:  "A  human  ki: 
may  make  war  upon  a  whole  province,  because  it  contai 
rebels  who  have  caused  sedition,  and  so  the  innocent  must 
suffer  together  with  the  guilty ;  but  it  does  not  behoove  God, 
the  Ruler  of  the  spirits,  who  looks  into  the  hearts  of  men,  U 
punish  the  guiltless  together  with  the  guilty."  *  The  Chri* 
tian  view  of  universal  guilt  as  a  consequence  of  Adam's  siq 
the  dogma  of  original  sin,  is  actually  a  relapse  from  th 
Jewish  stage  to  the  heathen  doctrine  from  which  the  Jewisfe 
religion  freed  itself. 

lo.  According  to  the  Biblical  view  sin  contaminates  man 
so  that  he  cannot  stand  in  the  presence  of  God.  The  holinca 
of  Him  who  is  "of  eyes  too  pure  to  behold  evil" '  becomes  U 
the  sinner  "a  devouring  fire."  *  Even  the  lofty  prophet  Isaiall 
realizes  his  own  human  limitations  at  the  sublime  vision  o 
the  God  of  holiness  enthroned  on  high,  while  the  angeft 
choruses  chant  their  thrice  holy.  In  humility  and  contritioi 
he  cries  out:  "Woe  is  me,  for  I  am  undone!  Because  I 
a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people 
unclean  lips ;  For  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord 
hosts."  *  The  prophet  must  undergo  atonement  in  order  tl 
be  prepared  for  his  high  prophetic  task.  One  of  the  Sei 
purges  him  of  his  sins  by  touching  his  lips  with  a  live 
taken  from  the  altar  of  God. 

Under  the  influence  of  Persian  dualism,  rabbinical  Ju 
considers  sin  a  pollution  which  puts  man  under  the  powei 
unclean  spirits.'    In  the  later  Cabbalah  this  idea  is 
rated  until  the  world  of  sin  is  considered  a  cosmic  powa 
impurity,  opposed  to  the  reabn  of  right,  working  evil 

>Nuffl.XVI,  3t.  ■Taah.  K«nh,  cd-Buber,  19.  *liAbak.I.! 

il«.  XXXIU,  M.        'laa.  Vl,s-;.  •Pa.4S  b;  Ccn.  R.  XXII1.I 
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ance  the  fall  of  Adam.*  Still,  howev^  close  this  may  come 
to  the  Christian  dogma,  it  never  becomes  identical  with  it; 
the  recc^^tion  is  always  preserved  of  man's  power  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  the  realm  of  impurity  and  to  elevate  himself 
into  the  realm  of  purity  by  his  own  repentance.  Sin  never 
becomes  a  demoniacal  power  deriving  man  of  his  divine 
dignity  of  self-detenninarion  and  condemning  him  to  eternal 
damnation.  It  ever  remains  merely  a  going  astray  from  the 
light  path,  a  stumbling  from  which  man  may  rise  again  to 
his  heavenly  height,  exerting  his  own  powers  as  the  son  of 
God. 

*  See  J.  E,,  ait.  Cabftia ;  Ahdaoa,  Jewish  Mysticism,  p.  laj  t,  171 1. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

Repentance  ob  the  Return  to  God 

I.  The  brightest  gem  among  the  teachings  of  Judaism  is 
its  doctrine  of  repentance  or,  in  its  own  characteristic  tens, 
the  return  of  the  wayward  sinner  to  God.'  Man,  full  of  ^^ 
morse  at  ha\'ing  fallen  away  From  the  divine  Fountainhead 
of  purity,  conscious  of  deserving  a  sentence  of  condemnation 
from  the  eternal  Judge,  would  be  less  happy  than  the  unrea- 
soning brute  which  cannot  sin  at  all.  Religion  restores  him 
by  the  power  to  rise  from  his  shame  and  guilt,  to  return  to 
God  in  repentance,  as  the  penitent  son  returns  to  his  father. 
Whether  we  regard  sin  as  estrangement  from  God  or  as  r 
disturbance  of  the  divine  order,  it  has  a  detrimental  effect 
on  both  body  and  soul,  and  leads  inevitably  to  death.  On 
this  point  the  Bible  affords  many  historical  illustrations  and 
doctrinal  teachings.*  If  man  had  no  way  to  escape  from  sin, 
then  he  would  be  the  most  unfortunate  of  creatures,  in  spite 
of  his  god-like  nature.  Therefore  the  merciful  God  opens  the 
gate  of  repentance  for  the  siimer,  saying  as  through  His  proph- 
ets of  old  :  "I  have  no  pleasua*  in  the  death  of  the  wicked, 
but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live."  * 

4.  The  great  value  of  the  gift  of  divine  grace,  by  which 
the  sinner  may  repent  and  return  to  God  with  a  new  spirit,  ftp- 

'Sm  J.  E.,  art.  RqK^itaocc;  Claude  Montc£ore:  "Rabbinical  Coocqv 
tioos  of  RcpcnUncc,"  in  J.  Q.  R.,  Jin.  1504;  Schcchlet,  Atpalt,  31^-34^- 
Tlw  woriM  of  W«b*T  (p.  J6t  f.).  Boumrt  (p.  446  f.),  ud  DtvidKU)  (I.  e.,  J17- 
35S)  do  Dot  do  jusiice  to  the  Jcnriafa  tcachinjcs. 

'Ezek.  XVIII.  4;  Ps,XXXIV.ii;  Piw.XIV,is. 

*  EMk.  xviu,  i3 :  xxxm.  1 1. 
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pears  in  the  following  rabbinical  saying :  "Wisdom  was  asked, 
*  What  shall  be  the  sinner's  punishment  ? '  and  answered, '  Evil 
pursues  sinners';'  then  Prophecy  was  asked,  and  answered, 
The  soul  thatsiimeth,  it  shall  die';'  the  Torah,  or  legal  code, 
was  consulted,  and  its  answer  was:  'He  shall  bring  a  sin-of- 
fering, and  the  priest  shall  make  atonement  for  him,  and 
he  shall  be  forgiven.'*  Finally  God  Himself  was  asked,  and 
He  answered:*  'Good  and  upright  is  the  Lord;  therefore 
doth  He  instruct  sinners  in  the  way.'"  '  The  Jewish  idea  of 
atonement  by  the  sinner's  return  to  God  excludes  every  kind 
of  mediatorship.  Neither  the  priesthood  nor  sacrifice  is 
necessar)'  to  secure  the  divine  grace;  man  need  only  find 
the  way  to  God  by  his  own  efforts.  "Seek  ye  Me,  and  live,"  • 
says  God  to  His  erring  children. 

3.  Teshubah,  which  means  return,  is  an  idea  pccuhar  to 
Judaism,  created  by  the  prophets  of  Israel,  and  arising  di- 
rectly from  the  simple  Jewish  conception  of  sin.  Since  sin  is 
a  deviation  from  the  path  of  salvation,  a  "  straying  "  into  the 
Broad  of  perdition  and  death,  the  erring  can  return  with  heart 
and  soul,  end  his  ways,  and  thus  change  his  entire  being. 
This  is  not  properly  expressed  by  the  term  repentance,  which 
denotes  only  regret  for  the  wrong,  but  not  the  inner  trans- 
formation. Nor  is  Teshubah  to  be  rendered  by  cither  peni- 
tence or  penance.  The  former  indicates  a  sort  of  bodily 
sclf-castigation,  the  latter  some  other  kind  of  penalty  imder- 
gone  in  order  to  expiate  sin.  Such  external  forms  of  asceti- 
cism were  prescribed  and  practiced  by  many  tribes  and  some 
of  the  historical  religions.  The  Jewish  prophets,  however, 
opposed  them  bitterly,  demanding  an  inner  change,  a  trans- 
formation of  soul,  renewing  both  heart  and  spirit. 

•  ProT.  xni,  II.  »  ekIc.  xvm,  4. 

»  Ler.  I,  4;  tV,  36-ji.  *  Pa.  XXV,  &. 

•  Ycr.  Mkk.  a,  37  d;  Po^  158  b.    See  Scltcditcr,  I.  c,  p.  394.  mte  i. 
■AaH»V,4- 
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"Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way, 
And  the  man  of  iniquity  his  thoughts ; 
Ajid  let  bim  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  He  will  have  comiMaadciB  OpOl 

bim, 
And  to  our  God,  for  He  will  abimdaatly  paidoa."  > 

Judaism  considers  sin  merely  moral  aberration,  not  utter  corrup- 
tion, and  believes  in  the  capability  of  the  very  worst  of  sinners 
to  improve  his  ways ;  therefore  it  waits  ever  for  his  regeneration. 
This  is  truly  a  return  to  God,  the  restoration  of  the  divine 
image  which  has  been  disfigured  and  corrupted  by  sin. 

4.  The  doctrine  of  Teskubab,  or  the  return  of  the  sinner, 
has  a  ^ecialJy  instructive  history,  as  this  most  precious  and 
unique  conception  of  Judaism  is  little  understood  or  ap- 
preciated by  Christian  theologians.  Often  without  intentional 
bias,  these  are  so  under  the  influence  of  the  Paulinian  dogma 
that  they  see  no  redemption  for  man  corrupted  by  sin.  except 
by  his  belief  in  a  superhiunan  act  of  atonement.  It  is  cer- 
tainly significant  that  the  legal  code,  which  is  of  priestly  origfn, 
does  not  mention  repentance  or  the  sinner's  return.  It  pre- 
scribes various  types  of  sin-offerings,  speaks  of  reparation  for 
wrong  inflicted,  of  penalties  for  crime,  and  of  coofesdcm  for 
sins,  but  it  does  not  state  how  the  soul  can  be  purged  of  sm, 
so  that  man  can  regain  his  former  state  of  purity.  This  great 
gap  is  filled  by  the  prophetic  books  and  the  Psalms.  The 
book  of  Deuteronomy  alone,  written  under  prophetic  influ- 
ence, alludes  to  repentance,  in  connection  with  the  time  when 
Israel  would  be  taten  captive  from  its  land  as  punishment 
for  its  violation  of  the  law.  There  we  read:  "Thou  shall 
return  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  .  .  .  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
all  thy  soul,  then  tbe  Lord  thy  God  will  turn  thy  captiuty, 
and  have  compassion  upon  thee."  ■ 

Amos,  the  prophet  of  stem  justice,  has  not  yet  reached  the 
idea  of  averting  the  divine  wrath  by  the  return  of  tbe  sinner.' 

'Ijft.LV,7.  'DeutlV.jo;  XXX,>-^.  •Amo«rV,fl(. 
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Hos«a,  the  prophet  of  divine  mercy  and  loving-kindness,  in 
bis  deep  compassion  for  the  unfaithful  and  backsliding  people, 
became  the  preacher  of  repentance  as  the  condition  for  at- 
lainittg  the  divine  pardon. 

'"Return,  O  Ignel,  unto  the  Lord  thy  God ;  J 

For  tbou  bast  stumbled  in  chine  iniquity.  | 

Tkkc  witb  j-ou  words  (of  rcpcnuocc), 

And  return  unto  (he  Lord;  I 

Say  tinto  Him,  'Forgive  all  iniquity,  I 

I    And  accept  chat  which  is  Rood ; 

m  A>  will  we  render  for  bullocks  the  offering  of  our  lips.'"  ' 

The  appeal  of  Jeremiah  Ls  still  more  vigorous : 

"Return,  thou  backsliding  Israel,  saitb  the  Lord.  .  .  . 
Only  acknowledge  thine  iniquity,  that  Lhou  hast  tramgressed  against 

I  the  Lord  thy  God 

I    Break  up  for  you  a  fallow  ground,  and  sow  not  among  thorns  .  .  . 
O  Jerusalem,  wash  thy  heart  from  wickedness,  that   thou  mayest 

be  saved ; 
How  long  shall  thy  baleful  thoughts  lodge  within  thee  ?  .  .  . 
Return  ye  now  every  one  from  his  evil  way,  and  amend  your  ways 
and  your  doings."  * 

Ezekiel,  white  emphasizing  the  guilt  of  the  individual, 
pretLched  repentance  still  more  insistently.  "  Return  ye,  and 
turn  yourselves  from  all  your  tran^ressions ;  so  shall  they 
tsot  be  a  stumbling-block  of  iniquity  to  you.  Cast  away  from 
Jitm  all  your  transgressions,  wherein  ye  have  transgressed; 
ftnd  make  you  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit;  for  why  will 
ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel?  For  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death 
of  him  that  dieth,  saitli  the  Lord  God ;  wherefore  tura  your- 
k^es,  and  live.'"  The  same  appeal  recurs  after  the  exile 
En  the  last  prophets,  Zechariah  *  and  Malachi.*  The  latter 
y*yi :  "  Return  unto  Me,  and  I  shall  return  unto  you."    Like- 

'Bo^  VI,  1;  XIV,  a  f.  »J"-UI. 'a-'S;  IV,  j;  14;  XVIH,  m. 

•Eaek.  XVUl.  1-3*.  *  Zoch.  I,  3.  *  M»l.  HI,  7. 
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wise  the  penitential  sermon  written  in  a  time  of  great  distress, 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  prophet  Joel,  contains  the  appeal : 

"  Turn  ye  unto  Me  with  all  your  heart, 
And  vith  fasting,  and  with  weeping,  a.nd  with  laraentatioo; 
Aod  rend  your  heart,  and  not  your  garments, 
And  turn  unto  the  Lord  your  God ; 
For  He  is  gracious  and  compassionate, 
Long>suScfring.  and  abundant  in  mercy, 
And  repenlclh  Him  of  tlic  c\'ii."  * 

This  prophetic  view,  which  demands  contrition  and  crav- 
ing for  God  instead  of  external  modes  of  atonement,  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  penitential  Psalms  as  well.*  especially  in  Psalm 
LI.  The  idea  is  expanded  further  in  the  parable  of  the  i 
prophet  Jonah,  which  conveys  the  lesson  that  even  a  heathen 
nation  like  the  people  of  Nineveh  can  avert  the  impending 
judgment  of  God  by  true  repentance.*  From  this  point  of 
view  the  whole  conception  took  on  a  larger  aspect,  and  the 
entire  history  of  mankind  was  seen  in  a  new  light.  The 
Jewish  sages  realized  that  God  punishes  man  only  when  the 
expected  change  of  mind  and  heart  fails  to  come.* 

5-  The  Jewish  plan  of  divine  salvation  presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  that  of  the  Church,  for  it  b  built  upon  the  pre- 
sumption that  all  annera  can  find  their  way  back  to  God  and 
godliness,  if  they  but  earnestly  so  desire.  Even  before  God 
created  the  world,  He  determined  to  offer  man  the  possibility 
of  Tesftubah,  so  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  continual  struggle 
with  the  allurements  of  the  senses,  the  repentant  sinner  can 
ever  change  heart  and  mind  and  rctura  to  God.'  Without  | 
such  a  possibility  the  world  of  man  could  not  endure ;  thus, 
because  no  man  can  stand  before  the  divine  tribunal  of  stem 
justice,  the  paternal  ann  of  a  merciful  God  is  extended  to 

» Joel  n,  I  »-i3.  *Stt  Pa.  XXXn,  t  (.  » J<n»h  ni~IV. 

'  The  Hebrew  tc&M&al  is  tranilatcd  in  Greek  mrtafuU,  mtuiag  ft  thaagt 
at  mind.  ' 

■PM.1191;  P.d.R.ELXUU. 
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receive  the  pemtent.    This  sublime  truth  is  constantly  reit- 
erated in  the  Talmud  and  in  the  liturgy,  especially  of  the 
great  Day  of  Atonement.'    Not  only  does  God's  long-suffer- 
ing give  the  sinner  time  to  repent ;   His  paternal  love  urges 
ban   to  return.    Thus  the  Haggadists  purposely  represent 
droost  all  the  sinners  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  models  of 
sincere  repentance.    First  of  all  comes  King  David,  who  is 
cooddered  such  a  pattern  of  repentance,  as  the  author  of  the 
fifty-first  Psalm,  that  he  vould  not  have  been  allowed  to  sin 
90  grievously,  if  he  had  not  been  providentially  appointed  as 
the  shining  example  of  the  penitent's  return  to  God.'    Then 
, there  is  King  Manassch,  the  most  wicked  among  all  the 
of  Jttdah  and  Israel,  who  bad  committed  the  most 
inablc  sins  of  idolatrous  worship.    Referring  to  the  story 
fMd  of  him  in  Chronicles,  it  is  said  that  God  responded  to 
I  bs  tearful  prayers  and  incessant  supplications  by  opening  a 
Idft  under  His  throne  of  mercy  and  receiving  his  petition  for 
'pardon.    Thus  all  mankind  might  see  that  none  can  be  so 
wicked  that  he  will  not  find  the  door  of  repentance  open,  if  he 
[but  seek  it  sincerely  and  persistently.'    Likewise  Adam  and 
Cain.  Reuben  and  Judah.Korah,  Jeroboam,  Ahab.  Josiah,  and 
iJechoniah  are  described  in  Talmud,  Midrash,  and  the  apoca- 
>tic  literature  as  penitent  siimcrs  who  obtained  at  last  the 
l^ovetcd  pardon,*    The  optimistic  spirit  of  Judaism  cannot 
[tolerate  the  idea  that  mortal  man  is  hopelessly  lost  under  the 
[burden  of  his  sins,  or  that  he  need  ever  lose  faith  in  himself. 
lo  one  can  sink  so  low  that  he  cannot  find  his  way  back  to 
heavenly    Father    by    untiring    self-discipline.     As    the 
iTabnud  says,  nothing  can  finally  withstand  the  power  of 

'Pa.S4«;  Gco.R.I,s:  P.d.R.El.ni;  Singer's PrtyerB.  aft?  (. 
'Shab.  j6  a;   Ab.  Z.  4  b-J  s;   Midr.  Teh.  P».  XL.  3;  I.I.  13. 
*Tcr.  Saoh-X,  7^^;  S&ob.  loj  a;  Pet.  i6i;  Prayer  q(  M4i;u9eb. 
'Perik.  160 •-i6j;SUl>.s6«.b;G«i.R. XI. iSiXXn,  11-13;  XXXVITI, 
,«;XLIX,6;  P.R-ELXXj  XUII;  Num.  R.  XVUI,  6;  Ab.d.  R.  N.  I,  51J 
Stt4.io«b. 
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ancere  repentance :  "It  reaches  up  to  the  very  seat  of  God;" 
"upon  it  rests  the  welfare  of  the  world."  * 

6.  The  rabbis  follow  up  the  idea  first  announced  in  tie 
book  of  Jonali,  that  the  saving  power  of  repentance  applies 
to  the  heathen  world  as  well.  Thus  they  show  bow  God 
constantly  offered  time  and  opportunity  to  the  heathens  for 
rej>entance.  For  example,  when  the  generation  of  the  flood, 
the  builders  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  the  people  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  were  to  be  punished,  God  waited  to  give  them 
time  for  repentance  and  improvement  of  their  ways.'  Noah, 
Enoch,  and  Abrahajn  are  represented  as  monitors  of  their 
contemporaries,  warning  them,  like  the  prophets,  to  repent 
in  time  lest  they  meet  their  doom.'  Thus  the  whole  Hellen- 
istic  literature  of  propaganda,  especially  the  Sibylline  books, 
echoes  the  warning  and  the  hope  that  the  heathen  should 
repent  of  their  grievous  sins  and  return  to  God.  whom  they 
had  deserted  in  idolatry,  so  that  they  might  escape  the  im- 
pending doom  of  the  last  judgment  day.  According  to  one 
Haggadist,*  even  the  Messiah  will  appear  first  as  a  preacher 
of  repentance,  admonishing  the  heathen  nations  to  be  con- 
verted to  the  true  Got!  and  repent  before  Him,  iest  they  fall 
into  perdition.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  even  Pharaoh  and 
the  Egyptians  were  warned  and  given  time  for  repentance 
before  their  fate  overtook  them. 

7.  Accordinglj',  the  principle  of  repentance  is  a  univCTsal 
human  one,  and  by  no  means  exclusively  national,  as  the 
Christian  theologians  represent  it.*  The  sages  thus  describe 
Adam  as  the  type  of  the  penitent  sinner,  who  is  granted  par- 

*Yoiiw86ft,b;  P«>.  R.  XLIX. 

■M«k.  Shin  5i  GoL  R.  XXI,  6;  XXX.  4:  XXXH.  i»;  XXX\in. 
14;  LXXXIV,  18;  Sx.  R.XII.  i;  Num.  R.  XH,  ij;  B.  WUdom  XI,  ij; 
XII.  10.  19. 

■Saoli.  loS;  SibyUisa.  I.  ias-t«a. 

«  Cut.  R.  Vtt,  s,  ref.  to  th«  naiM  Btimi,  Zeeh.  DC,  t. 

*  Webd.  L  c,  >6i  t ;  Boossct,  I.  c,  446  (• ;  coop.  PcHa :  Bonsia. 
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don  by  God.  The  "agn"  of  Cain  also  was  to  be  a  sign  for 
all  sinners,  assuring  them  they  might  all  obtain  forgiveness 
and  salvation,  if  they  would  but  return  to  God.'  In  fact, 
the  prophetic  appeal  to  Israel  for  repentance,  vain  at  the 
time,  effected  the  regeneration  of  the  people  during  the 
Exile  and  gave  rise  to  Judaism  and  its  institutions.  In  the 
sajne  way,  the  appeal  to  the  lieathen  world  by  the  Hellenistic 
propaganda  and  the  Essene  preachers  of  repentance  did  not 
induce  the  nations  at  once  to  prepare  for  tlie  coming  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom,  but  finally  led  to  the  rise  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and,  through  certain  intermediaries,  of  the 
Mohammedan  as  well. 

However,  the  long-cherished  hope  for  a  universal  conver- 
sion of  the  heathen  world,  voiced  in  the  preachments  and  the 
prayers  of  the  "pious  ones,"  gave  way  to  a  reaction.  The 
rise  of  antinomian  sects  in  Judaism  occasioned  the  dropping 
of  this  pious  hope,  and  only  certain  individual  conversions 
were  dwelt  on  as  shining  exceptions.^  The  heathen  world 
in  general  was  not  regarded  as  disposed  to  repent,  and  so 
its  ultimate  fate  was  lie  doom  of  Gehenna.  Experience 
seemed  to  confirm  the  stem  \iew,  which  rabbinical  interpre- 
tation could  find  in  Scripture  also,  that  "Even  at  the  very 
gate  of  the  nether  world  wicked  men  shall  not  return.."* 
The  growing  violence  of  the  oppressors  and  the  increasing 
number  of  the  maligncrs  of  Judaism  darkened  the  hope  for 
a  universal  conversion  of  humanity  to  the  pure  faith  of 
Israel  and  its  law  of  righteousness.  On  the  contrary,  a 
certain  satisfaction  was  felt  by  the  Jew  in  the  thought  that 
these  enemies  of  Judaism  should  not  be  allowed  to  repent  and 
obtain  salvation  in  the  hereafter.* 

8-  The  idea  of  repentance  was  applied  all  the  more  in- 
tensely in  Jewish  life,  and  a  still  more  prominent  place  was 

>Gen.  R.XXII,i7i  comp.  Sanb.  107  b.  iMcL.  Vicliro  t. 

•  Enib.  tQ  I.  *  Mid.  Teh.  Ps.  I,  ai  f. ;  IX,  i j,  15 ;  XI,  $. 
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accorded  it  in  Jewish  literature.  The  rabbis  have  number- 
less sayings  *  in  the  Tahnud  and  also  in  the  Haggadic  and 
ethical  writings  concerning  the  power  and  value  of  repent- 
ance. In  passages  such  as  these  we  see  how  profoundly 
Judaism  dea!t  with  the  failings  and  shortcomings  o£  man. 
The  term  asa  teskubak,  do  repentajice,  implies  no  mere  ex- 
ternal act  of  penitence,  as  Christian  theologians  often  assert. 
On  the  contrary,  the  chief  stress  is  always  laid  on  the  feeling 
of  remorse  and  on  the  change  of  heart  which  contrition  and 
seU-accusation  bring.  Yet  even  these  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  cast  off  the  oppressive  consciousness  ol  guilt,  unless  the 
contrite  heart  were  reassured  by  God  that  He  forgives  the 
penitent  son  of  man  with  paternal  grace  and  love.  In  other 
words,  religion  demands  a  special  means  of  atonement,  that  is, 
at-one-ment  with  God,  to  restore  the  broken  relation  of  man 
to  his  Maker.  The  true  spiritual  power  of  Judaism  appears 
in  this,  that  it  gradually  liberates  the  kernel  of  the  atonement 
idea  from  its  priestly  shell.  The  Jew  realizes,  as  does  the 
adherent  of  no  other  religion,  that  even  in  sin  he  is  a  chOd 
of  God  and  certain  of  His  paternal  love.  This  is  brought 
home  especially  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  which  will  be 
treated  in  a  later  chapter.  ■   > 

9.  At  all  e\*ents,  the  blotting  out  of  man's  sins  with  their 
punishment  remains  ever  an  act  of  grace  by  God.'  In  cran- 
passion  for  man's  frailty  He  has  ordained  rq)entance  as 
the  means  of  salvation,  and  promised  pardon  to  the  penitent 
This  truth  is  brought  out  in  the  liturgy  for  the  Day  of  Atoae- 
ment,  as  well  as  in  the  Apocalyptic  Prayer  of  ManassA 
At  the  same  time,  Judaism  awards  the  palm  of  victoi>'  to 
him  who  has  wrestled  with  sin  and  conquered  it  by  his  own 
will.    Thus   the  rabbis  boldly   assert:    "Those   who  ba« 

'Sm  Maimom'(1»,  Bih>^,  and  others  on  TaMubab;  camp.  J.  E.,  vt.  I»] 
patance;  Tob)tXir[,6;  XI\',  6;  Pfaiio  11,  us. 
■See  Schectiter.  I.  c,  jij  t. 
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anned  and  rq>ented  rank  higher  in  the  world  to  come  than 
the  righteous  v^o  have  never  ^nned,"  which  is  paralleled 
in  the  New  Testament :  "There  is  more  joy  in  heaven  over 
one  ^nner  who  repenteth  than  over  ninety  and  nine  righteous 
persons,  who  need  no  repentance."  ^  No  intennediary  power 
from  without  secures  the  divine  grace  and  pardon  for  the 
repentant  sinner,  but  his  own  inner  transformation  alone. 

>  Saab.  99  a,  Lake  XV,  7.    Tlie  third  Go^   more  than  the  others 
preserved  Hit  origical  Jewish  doctrines  <d  the  Church. 


Man,  tke  Child  of  God 

1 .  The  belief  that  God  hears  our  prayers  and  pardons  ous 
sins  rests  upon  the  assumption  of  a  mutual  relation  bctwcel 
man  and  God.    This  belief  is  insusceptible  of  proof,  but  rest 
entirely  upon  our  religious  feelings  and  is  rooted  purely  b 
our  emotional  life.    We  apply  to  the  relation  between  mai 
and  God  the  finest  feelings  known  in  human  life,   the  <k 
votion  and  love  of  parents  for  their  children  and  the  affectioi 
and  trust  the  child  entertains  for  its  parents.    Thus  we  are  la 
to  the  conviction  that  eartb-bom  man  has  a  Helper  enthrone 
in  the  heavens  above,  who  hearket^  when  he  implores  Ha 
for  aid.    In  his  innermost  heart  man  feels  that  he  has  a  sped) 
claim  on  the  divine  protection.     In  the  words  of  Job,'  he  knoH 
that  his  Redeemer  hveth.     He  need  not  perish  in    miscfy 
Unlike  the  brute  creation  and  the  hosts  of  stars,  which  knol 
nothing  of  their  Maker,  man  feels  akin  to  the  God  who  tivQ 
within  him;    he  is  His  image,  His  child.     He  cannot  be  dn 
prived  of  His  paternal  love  and  favor.     This  truly  bunuu 
emotion  is  nowhere  expressed  so  clearly  as  in  Judaism.     "Ym 
are  the  children  of  the  Lord  your  God."  *     "Have  we  not  ■ 
one  Father?    Hath  not  one  God  created  us?"'    "Like 
a  father  hath  compassion  on  his  children,  so  hath  the  LoH 
compassion  upon  them  that  fear  Him."* 

2.  Still,  this  simple  idea  of  man's  filial  relation  to  God  ao 

God's  paternal  love  for  man  did  not  begin  in  its  beautiful  fini 

form.    For  a  long  time  the  Jew  seems  to  have  avoided  til 

>  Job  XIX,  ij,    The  Hebrew  Go^  signifies  binam&ii  as  weU  as  Kdetmsi 
•veneer,  impljing  bltxxl-rclatioiiship.     In  Job  it  means  vindicator. 
•DfliLXIV,  1.  •Mai.  II.  10.  •  Pi.  cm,  13. 
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term  "Father"  for  God,  because  it  was  used  by  the  heathen  for 
their  deities  as  physical  progenitors,  and  did  not  refer  to  the 
moral  relation  between  the  Deity  and  manldnd.  Thus 
worshipers  of  wooden  idols  would,  according  to  Scripture, 
"say  to  a  stock,  Thou  art  my  father."  '  Hosca  was  the  first 
to  call  the  people  of  Israel  "children  of  the  Kving  God,"*  if 
they  would  but  improve  their  ways  and  enter  into  right  re- 
lations with  Him.  Jeremiah  also  hopes  tor  the  time  when 
Israel  would  invoke  the  Lord,  saying,  "Thou  art  ray  Father," 
and  in  return  God  would  prove  a  true  father  to  him.'  How- 
ever, Scripture  calls  God  a  Father  only  in  referring  to  the 
people  as  a  whole*  The  "pious  ones"  established  a  closer 
relation  between  God  and  the  individual  by  means  of  prayer, 
so  that  through  them  the  epithets,  "Father,"  "Our  Father," 
and  "Our  Father  in  heaven"  came  into  general  use.  Hence, 
the  liturgy  frequently  uses  the  invocation,  "Our  Father, 
Our  King!"  We  owe  to  Rabbi  Akiba  the  significant  saying, 
in  opposition  to  the  Paulinian  dogma,  "Blessed  are  ye,  O 
Israelites  I  Before  whom  do  you  purify  yourselves  (from  your 
sins)?  And  who  k  it  that  purifies  you?  Your  Father  in 
heaven."  •  Previously  Rabbi  Eliezer  ben  Hyrcanos  dwelt 
on  the  moral  degeneration  of  his  age,  which  betokened  the 
end  of  time,  and  exclaimed:  "In  whom,  then,  shall  we  find 
support?  In  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven."  '  The  ap- 
pellative "Father  in  heaven"  was  the  stereotyped  term  used 
by  the  "pious  ones"  during  the  century  preceding  and  the 
one  following  the  rise  of  Christianity,  as  a  glance  at  the 
literature  of  the  period  indicates.^ 

ji.   It  is  instructive  to  follow  the  history  of  this  term.     la 
Scripture  God  is  represented  as  speaking  to  David,  "  I  will  be 

»  Jti.  n,  J7.  *  Hosca  II,  I.  ■  Sec  Jer.  III.  4. 

*  Jcr.  XXXI.  9;  Deut  XXXII,  ;;  Isa.  Lxm,  16;  LXIV.  7;  Mai.  1,  4; 
J  Cbroo.  XXtX.  10. 

•  Yoou  Vm.  a.  '  Sola  DC,  15. 
'  See  next  paragraph,  and  Uie  art.  Abba  in  J.  E. 
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to  him  for  a  father,  and  he  shall  be  to  Me  for  a  son,"  '  or  "  li 
shall  call  unto  Me:   Thou  art  my  Father,  ...  I  also  wi 
appoint  him  first-born." '    So  in   the  apocr>'phal   writing 
God  speaks  both  to  Israel  and  to  individuaJ  saints:  "I  sha 
be  to  them  a  Father,  and  they  shall  be  My  children." '     Else 
where  it  is  said  of  the  righteous,  "He  calls  God  his  Father,' 
and  "he  shall  be  counted  among  the  sons  of  God."*    W< 
read  concerning  the  Messiah :  "Wten  all  wrongdoing  will  b 
removed  from  the  midst  of  the  people,  he  shall  know  tha 
all  are  sons  of  God."  '    Obviously  only  righteousness  or  pa 
sonal  merit  entitles  a  man  to  be  called  a  son  of  God.    Ii 
fact,  we  are  expressly  told  of  Onias,  the  great  Essene  saial 
that  his  intimate  relation  with  God  emboldened  him  to  con 
verse  with  the  Master  o(  the  Universe  as  a  son  would  spei 
with  his  father.*    According  to  the  Mishnah  the  older  genet 
ation  of  "pious  ones"  used  to  spend  "an  hour  in  silent  6t 
votion  before  offering  their  daily  prayer,  in  order  to  con^ 
trate  heart  and  soul  upon  their  communion  with  their  Fa 
in  heaven."  ^    Thus  it  is  said  of  congregational  prayer 
through  it  "Israel  lifts  his  eyes  to  lus  Father  in  hea 
In  this  way  prayet  took  the  place  of  the  altar,  of  wM 
Johanan  ben  Zakkai  said  that  it  established  peace  bet 
Israel  and  his  Father  in  heaven."     Afterwards  the  qu 
was  discussed  by  Rabbi  Meir  and  Rabbi  Jehuda  whether 
sin-Iadcn  Israel  had  a  right  to  be  called  "children  of  God.^ 
Rabbi  Meir  pointed  to  Hosea  as  proof  that  the  backsliders 
remain  "children  of  the  living  God."  '* 

4.  In  the  Hellenistic  literature,  with  its  dominating 
of  universal  monotheism,  God  is  frequently  invoked  or 
of  as  the  Father  of  mankind.    The  implication  is  that 


•  n  Sam-  vir,  14. 
•Wisdom  n,  16;  V,  s. 

•  Taan.  HI,  8. 

>  Mek.  Yitluo  II. 


»  Ps.  LXXXDC,  27-38-  *  Juhilm  I, » 

•  PsaJttB  of  SoloiBtwi  XVn,  »?. 
» Ber.  V,  I.  '  Midr.  Teh.  r*.  CXXttJ 

"SUre  Deut.  9«;  Hosea  1,  to. 
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.  wbo  invokes  God  as  Father  enters  into  filial  relation 
tlim.  Thus  what  was  first  applied  to  Israel  in  par- 
■  was  now  broadcncil  to  include  mankind  in  general, 
mscqucntly  all  men  were  considered  "children  of  the 

God."  The  words  of  God  to  Pharaoh,  speaking  of 
as  His  "first-bom  son," '  were  taken  as  proof  that  all 
tions  of  the  earth  are  sons  of  God  and  He  the  universal 
'.  Israel  is  the  first-born  among  the  sons  of  God,  be- 
his  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  psalmists  first  recognized 
s  the  universal  Father  and  Ruler.  From  this  point  of 
udaism  declared  love  for  fellow-men  and  regard  for  the 
f  of  humanity  to  be  fundamental  principles  of  ethics. 
rod  is  kind  and  merciful  toward  His  creation,  be  thou 
nd  and  merciful  towiird  all  fellow-creatures,"  is  the  oft- 
cd  teaching  of  the  rabbis.'  Likewise,  "Whoever  takes 
1  bis  fdlow-beings.  on  him  God  In  heaven  will  a.lso  Lake 
*  Love  of  humanity  has  so  permeated  the  nature  of 
V  that  the  rabbis  assert :  "He  who  has  pity  on  his  fel- 
sn  has  the  blood  of  Abraham  in  his  veins."*  This 
■eniark  casts  light  upon  the  strange  dictum:  "Ye 
tes  are  called  by  the  name  of  man,  but  the  heathen  are 
'    The  Jewish  teachers  were  so  deeply  impressed  with 

inhumanity  to  man,  so  common  among  the  heathen 
s,  and  the  immorality  of  the  lives  by  which  these  dcse- 

God's  image,  that  they  insisted  that  the  laws  of  hu- 
1  alone  make  for  di^^nc  dignity  in  man. 
labbi  Akiba  probably  referred  to  the  Paulinian  dogma 
fsus,  the  crucified  Messiah,  is  the  only  son  of  God,  in 
U-known  saying:  "Beloved  is  man,  for  he  is  created 
i's  image,  and  it  was  a  special  token  of  love  that  he  be- 
:onscious  of  it.  Beloved  is  Israel,  for  they  arc  called 
Mren  of  God,  and  it  was  a  special  token  of  love  that  they 

!x.  IV,  ij.  *SifrcD«iU49.  ■  Siln Dcut.  96. 

eo  35  b.  •  Yrb.  61  a. 
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became  conscious  of  it."  '    Here  he  claims  the  glorj'  of 
a  son  of  God  for  Israel,  but  not  for  all  men.    Stilt,  as  soon 
the  likeness  of  man  to  God  is  taken  in  a  spirituaJ  sense,  the 
it  is  Implied  that  all  men  have  the  same  capacity  for  being 
son  of  Goci  which  is  claimed  for  Israel.    This  is  unquestic 
abiy  the  view  of  Judaism  when  it  considers  the  Torah  as  ■ 
trusted  to  Israel  to  bring  Kght  and  blessing  to  all  tlie  familic 
of  men.     Rabbi  Meir,   the  disciple  of  Rabbi  Akiba, 
"The  Scriptural  words,  'The  statutes  and  ordinances  wl 
mat!  shall  do  and  live  thereby,'  and  similar  expressions  in< 
cate  that  the  final  aim  of  Judaism  is  not  attained  by 
Aaronide,  nor  the  Levite,  nor  even  the  Israelite,  but  by 
kind."*    Such  a  saying  expresses  clearly  and  emphatic 
that  God's  fatherly  love  extends  to  all  men  as  His  children 
6.    According  to  the  religious  consciousness  of  modern  Isra 
man  is  made  in  God's  image,  and  is  thus  a  child  of  God. 
sequently  Jew  and  non-Jew,  saint  and  sinner  have  the 
claim  upon  God's  paternal  love  and  mercy.    There  is 
distinction  in  favor  of  Israel  except  as  he  lives  a  higher 
more  god-like  life.    Even  those  who  have  fallen  awayj 
God  and  have  committed  crime  and  sin  remain  God's  cl 
If  they  send  up  their  penitent  crj-  to  the  throne  ofj 
"Pardon  us,  O  Father,  for  we  have  sinned !    Forgive 
King,  for  we  have  done  evil !";  their  prayer  is  heard  1^ 
heavenly  Father  exactly  like  that  of  the  pious  son  of  Is 

»  Abolh  III,  13,  quoted  above,  Chap.  XXXIV,  (wr.  6. 
'SitmAiuife  13,  p.  86. 


CHAPTER  XLI 


Pra-\-eb  ant>  Sacrifice 


The  gap  between  man  and  the  sublime  Master  of  the 
iversc  ts  vast,  but  not  absolute.  The  thoughts  of  God  are 
above  our  thoughts,  and  the  wa>'s  of  God  above  our 
lys,  baffling  our  reason  when  wc  endeavor  to  solve  the 
dous  problems  of  destiny,  of  merit  and  demerit,  of  ret- 
tion  and  atonement.  Yet  religion  offers  a  wondrous 
um  to  bring  the  heart  of  man  into  close  communion  with 
who  is  enthroned  above  the  heavens,  one  that  overleaps 
distances,  removes  all  barriers,  and  blends  all  dissonances 
to  one  great  harmony,  and  that  is  —  Prayer.  As  the  child 
u»t  relieve  ttscif  of  its  troubles  and  sorrows  upon  the  bosom 
its  mother  or  father  in  order  to  turn  its  pain  into  gladness, 
men  at  all  times  seek  to  approach  the  Deity,  confiding  to 
all  their  fears  and  longings  in  order  to  obtain  peace  of 
Prayer,  communioD  between  the  human  soul  and 
Creator,  is  the  glorious  privilege  enjoyed  by  man  alone 
long  all  creatures,  as  he  alone  U  the  cliild  of  Gt>d.  It 
^ces  the  longing  of  the  human  heart  for  its  Father  in  heaven. 
s  the  Psalmist  has  it,  "My  soul  thirsteth  for  God,  for  the 
vingGod."^ 
2.  However,  both  language,  the  means  of  intercourse  be- 
ween  man  and  man,  and  prayer,  the  means  of  intercourse 
Nrtween  man  and  God.  show  traces  of  a  slow  development 
Ksting  for  thousands  of  years,  until  the  loftiest  thoughts  and 

'  Pi.  XLn.  3. 
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sublimest  emotions  could  be  expressed.  The  real  efficacy  o 
prayer  could  not  be  truly  appreciated,  until  the  proplictii 
spirit  triumphed  over  the  priestly  element  in  Judaism,  li 
the  history  of  speech  the  language  of  signs  preceded  that  o 
sounds,  and  images  gradually  ripened  into  abstract  thoughts 
Similarly,  primitive  man  approaches  his  God  with  many  kindl 
of  gifts  and  sacriticial  rites  to  ejcpress  his  sentiments.  He  act 
out  or  depicts  what  he  expects  from  the  Deity,  whether  rain, 
fertility  of  the  soil,  or  the  extermination  of  his  foes.  Hi 
shares  with  his  God  his  food  and  drink,  to  obtain  His  friend- 
ship and  protection  in  time  of  trouble,  and  sacrifices  the  dear 
est  of  his  possessions  to  assuage  His  wrath  or  obtain  His  favoi 
3.  In  the  lowest  stage  of  culture  man  needed  no  mediata 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  Deity,  who  appeared  to  him  in 
phenomena  of  nature  as  well  as  in  the  fetish,  totem,  and 
like.  But  soon  he  rose  to  a  higher  stage  of  thought,  and 
Deity  withdrew  before  him  to  the  celestial  heights,  filling 
with  awe  and  fear;  then  rose  a  class  of  men  who  claimed 
privilege  to  approach  the  Deity  and  influence  Him  by  cei 
secret  practices.  Henceforth  these  acted  as  mediators 
tween  the  mass  of  the  people  and  the  Deity.  In  the 
place,  these  were  the  magicians,  medicine-men,  and  si 
persons,  who  were  credited  with  the  power  to  conjure  up 
hidden  forces  of  nature,  considered  either  divine  or  demoniat' 
After  these  arose  the  priests,  distinguished  from  the  people 
by  SF>eciaI  dress  and  diet,  who  established  in  the  various 
temples,  altars,  and  cults,  under  their  own  control, 
there  were  the  saints,  pious  penitents  or  Nazarites, 
an  ascetic  life  secluded  from  the  masses,  hoping  thus  to 
tun  higher  powers  over  the  will  of  the  Deity.  All  these 
fertaincd  more  or  less  clearly  the  notion  that  they  st 
closer  relation  to  the  Deity  than  the  common  people. 
they  then  excluded  from  the  sanctuary  and  all  access  to  ih. 
Deity. 
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Mosaic  cult,  in  the  so-called  l^iestly  Code,  was  founded 
a  this  stage  of  religious  life,  forming  a  hierarcfakaJ  in- 
stitution  tike  those  of  other  ancient  nations.    It  differed 
Jam  them ,  however,  in  one  essential  point.    The  prime  ek- 
■ent  in  the  cult  of  other  nations  was  magic,  consbting  of 
oracle,  incantation  and  dixinaLion,  but  this  was  entirely  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  the  Jewi^  faith.-   On  the  other 
Vind,  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  handed  down  from  remote 
iDliquity  were  placed  in  the  service  of  Israel's  holy  God,  in 
«dcr  to  train  His  people  into  the  highest  moral  purity. 
The  patriarchs  and  prophcL*;,  who  are  depicted  in  Scripture 
U  approaching  God  in  prayer  and  bi-aring  Hh  voice  in  reply, 
come  under  the  category  of  saints  or  elect  ones,  above  the 
5  of  the  people. 

,. .  Foreign  as  the  entire  idea  of  sacrifice  is  to  our  mode  of 
Qus  thought,  to  antiquity  it  appeared  as  the  only  means 
intercourse  with  the  Deity.  "In  every  place  offerings  are 
iscDtcd  unto  My  name,  even  pure  oblations,"  '  says  the 
Xophct  Malachi  in  the  name  of  Lsrael's  God.  Even  from  a 
higher  point  of  view  the  underlying  idea  seems  to  be  of  a 
dmple  offering  laid  upon  the  altar.  Such  were  the  meal- 
(minha);'  the  burnt  offering  {olak),  which  sends  its 
of  smoke  up  toward  heaven,  symbolizing  the  idea  of 
-sacrifice ;  while  the  various  sin-offerings  {baitalh  or 
'ham)  expressed  the  desire  to  propitiate  an  offended  Deity. 
Sowc\'cr,  since  the  sacrificial  cult  was  alwaj-s  dominated  by 
the  priesthood  in  Israel  aA  well  as  other  nations,  the  lawgiver 
taadc  no  essential  changes  in  the  traditional  practice  and 
terminology.  Thus..it  wa.s  left  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
lie  to  find  a  deeper  spiritual  meaning  in  the  sacrifices 

<MaI.I,  II. 

'Wiihi%»azkarah,  the  fiiune  of  laccnsc  rising  in  "pyramiiWfonn,  generilly 
&tcd  "memorial,"  or  ■■nnMniirinl-|M«."'     Ltv.  II.  9.  16.     For  Mcri£cc 
k  U  ttwucmcat  kc  SdiccbUr ;  AtfeOt,  195- jO'- 
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instead  of  stating  one  directly.  The  want  was  supplied  od 
by  the  later  Haggadisls  who  tried  to  create  a  symisoUsm  of  t] 
sacrifidal  cult.  The  laying  on  of  hands  by  the  individuaJ  w| 
brought  the  offering,  seems  to  have  been  a  genuine  symbol 
expression  of  self-surrender.  In  the  cast  of  sin-offerings  tl 
Mosaic  cult  added  a  higher  meaning  by  ordering  a  precedil 
confession  of  sin.  Here,  indeed,  the  individual  entered  inl 
personal  communion  with  God  through  his  prayer  for  pardd 
even  though  the  priest  performed  the  act  of  expiation  fi 
him.  I 

5^, The  great  prophets  of  Israel  alone  recognized  tU 
the'entire  sacrifidal  system  was  out  of  harmony  with  d 
true  spirit  of  Judaism  and  led  to  all  sorts  of  abuses,  alxri 
all  to  a  misconception  of  the  worship  of  God,  which  requip 
the  uplifting  of  the  heart.  In  impassioned  language,  then 
fore,  they  hurled  words  of  scathing  denunciation  against  t| 
practice  and  prindple  of  ritualism :  "  I  hate,  I  despise 
feasts,  and  I  will  take  no  delight  in  your  solemn  assembUl 

Yea,  though  ye  offer  Me  hurnt-offerings  and  your  nn 
offerings,  I  will  not  accept  them ;    Neither  will  I  regard 
peace-offerings  of  your  fat  beasts. 

Tate  thou  away  from  Me  the  noise  of  thy  songs;    and 
Me  not  hear  the  melody  of  thy  psalteries. 

But  let  justice  well  up  as  waters,  and  righteousness  as 
mighty  stream."  ^ 

Thus  speaks  Amos  in  the  name  of  the  I^rd.    And  Hose^ 

"For  I  desire  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice,  and  the  knowl 
of  God  rather  than  burnt-offerings." ' 

Isaiah  spoke  in  a  similar  vein : 

"To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices 
Me?    saith  the  Lord;  I  am  full  of  the  burnt-offerings 
rams,  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts;    and  I  deltght  not  in 
blood  of  bullocks,  or  of  tambs,  or  of  he-goats.  .  .  . 
'.tootV,  Ji-a4-  *H<»eftVI,  6, 
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og  me  no  more  vaio  oblations ;    it  is  an  offering  of 

inatkm  unto  Me ;  new  moon  and  sabbath,  the  holding 

iivocaticnt& — I  cannot  endure  iniquity  along  with  the 

n  assembly.  .  .  . 

i  when  ye  spread  forth  your  hands,  I  will  hide  Mine  eyes 

you ;  yea,  when  ye  make  many  prayers,  I  will  not  hear ; 

hands  are  full  of  blood. 

shyou,  make  you  clean,  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings 

before  Mine  eyes,  cease  to  do  evil ;  Icam  to  do  well ; 
ustice,  relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  tbc  fatherless,  plead 
le  widow."  ' 

st  striking  of  all  arc  the  words  of  Jeremiah,  spoken  in 
une  €>f  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel :  "Add  your 
•offerings  unto  your  sacrifices,  and  eat  ye  flesh.  For 
ke  not  unto  your  fathers,  nor  commanded  them  in  the 
bat  I  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  concem- 
irnt-offcrings  and  sacrifices,  but  this  thing  I  commanded 
,  saying;  'Hearken  unto  My  voifc,  and  I  will  be  your 
and  ye  shall  be  My  people ;  and  walk  ye  in  all  the  way 
[  ccttmnand  you,  that  it  may  be  well  with  you.'"  ' 
Howc\'cr,  the  mere  rejection  of  the  sacrificial  cult  was 
negative,  and  did  not  satisfy  the  normal  need  for  com- 
in  with  God.  Therefore  tbc  various  codes  established 
;  of  compromise  between  the  prophetic  ideal  and  the 
ly  practice,  in  which  the  ideal  was  by  no  means  supremo, 
imes  the  prophetic  spirit  stirred  the soulof  inspired  psalm- 
j»d  their  lips  echoed  forth  again  the  divine  revelation : 
car,  O  My  people,  and  I  ^vill  speak;  O  Israel,  and  I 
estify  against  thcc:  God.  thy  God,  am  I.  I  will  not 
re  thee  for  thy  sacrifices ;  and  thy  bumt-offerings  arc 
lually  before  Me.  I  will  take  no  bullock  out  of  thy 
,  nor  hc-goatsout  of  thy  folds.     For  every  beast  of  the 

is  Mine,  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills.  .  .  . 
'Jai.1,  ii-i*.  »Jer.  VH,  ai-aj. 
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Do  I  eat   the   Sesh   of   bulls,   or  drink    the  blood 
goats?"'    Another   psalmist   says:   "Sacrifice   and   m« 
offering  thou  hast  no  delight  in;  Mine  ears  hast  TD 
opened ;    burnt-offering    and  sin-offering    hast    Thou   i 
required."  * 

Still,  the  sacriStial  cult  was  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  life 
the  people  to  be  disturbed  by  the  voice  of  the  prophets 
the  words  of  a  few  psalmists.  It  was  connected  with  ( 
Temple,  and  the  Temple  was  the  center  of  the  social  lifcj 
the  nation.  The  few  faint  voices  of  protest  went  practica 
unheeded.  The  priestly  pomp  of  sacrifice  could  only  be  j 
placed  by  the  more  elevating  and  more  spiritual  devotioaj 
the  entire  congregation  in  prayer,  and  this  process  demand 
a  new  en^ronment,  and  a  group  of  men  with  entirely  vk 
ideas.  \ 

7.  The  need  of  a  deeper  devotion  through  prayer  was  4 
felt  until  the  Exile.    There  altir  and  priesthood  were  i 
more,  but  the  words  of  the  prophets  and  the  songs  of  t) 
Le\ntes  remained  to  kindle  the  people's  longing  for  God 
a  new  zeal.     Until  then  prayer  was  rare  and  for  special 
casions.     Hannah's   prayer   at    Shiloh  filled    even    the 
priest  with  amazement.'     The  prophets  alone  interceded 
behalf  of  the  people,  because  the  ordinary  man  was  not 
sidered  sufficiently  clean  from  sin  to  approach  the  Ddty 
prayer.     But  on  foreign   soil,  where  sacrifices  could  ni>t 
offered  to  the  God  of  Israel,  the  harp  of  Da\-id  resounded « 
solemn  songs  expressing  the  national  longing  toward  C4 
The  most  touching  psalms  of  penitence  and  thank3gi\'ing<ll 
from  the  exile.     A  select  class  of  devout  men,  called  thep) 
or  pious  ones,  Hasidim  or  Anavim*  assembled  by  the  rifl 
of  Babylon  for  regular  prayer,   turning  their  faces  toM 

'Ps.  L,  7-13-  'Ps.  XL,  7.  •  I  Sam.  I,  13-14. 

*Ofiai  mentioned  in  the  Psalms,  under  such  temis  as  "the 
«f  the  rightcaiu,"  "the holy  ooo,"  "the  devout oaea," etc 
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[enisalem,  that  the  God  of  Israel  might  answer  them  from 

aocienc  seat.'    Thus  the  great  seer  of  the  exile  voiced  the 

for  "a  house  of  prayer  for  all  peoples"  to  stand  in 

very  place  where   the  ^criflces  were  offered  to  God.* 

e  congregation  of  Hasidim  elaborated  a  Iiturg>'  under  the 

)fcrstan  influence,  in  which  prayer  was  the  chief  element,  and 

be  secondary  part,  the  instruction  from  the  Torah  and  the 

looitions  of  the  prophets.    Hic  Syoagoguc,  the  house  of 

ting  for  the  people,  spread  all  over  the  world,  and  by  its 

t  of  truth  and  glow  of  fervor  it  soon  eclipsed  the  Temple, 

!th  all  its  worldly  pomp.     In  fact,  the  priesthood  of  the 

ipte  were  finally  compelled  to  make  concessions  to  the 

movement   of    the    Hasidim.     They   added    a    prayer 

itrvice,  morning  and  evening,  to  the  daily  sacrifices,  and 

Dened  the  Hall   of   Hewn  Stones,   the   meeting   place   of 

K  High  Court  of  Justice,  as  a  Synagogue  in  charge  of  the 

riests.* 

6.  In  this  manner  the  ancient  sacrificial  cult,  thus  long 
lOQopoLtzcd  by  the  priesthood,  was  gradually  superseded 
ly  congregational  prayer  which  was  no  longer  confined  to  a 
ntain  time  or  class,  and  justly  called  by  the  rabbis  "a  serv- 
tt  of  the  heart."  *  Moreover,  the  Temple  itself  lost  much 
if  its  bold  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people,  owing  to  the  more 
(aritual  character  of  the  Sj-nagogue.  Thus  the  torch  of  the 
toman  soIdier>*  which  turned  the  Temple  into  a  heap  of  ashes 
foke  only  the  national  bond,  but  left  the  religious  bond  of  the 
Knagoguc  unbroken.  True,  the  hope  for  the  restoration  of 
t  Temple  with  the  priestly  sacrilices  was  not  relinquished, 
W  officially  the  daily  prayers  were  considered  only  a  "tem- 
*iary  substitute"  for  the  divinely  ordained  sacrificial  cult.' 

»  See  I  King*  VIII.  48;  U»a.VI.ii.  'Isa-LVt,?. 

Tamid  V,  t:  camp.  Kohler:  Monatsschr.,  189J,  p.  441. 

Sifn:  Dcut.  4i:"Wki.t  b  nuaat  by, 'Toscrvc  Him  irith  oD  your  hart?' 


tt  pcmyer." 
■Ber.  i6v 
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NevertheksSf  the  deeper  religious  consciousness  of  the  peo 
felt  that  the  celestial  gate  of  divine  mercy  opens  only 
prayer,  which  emanates  from  the  innermost  depths  of  ' 
soul.  Accordingly,  some  of  the  Haggadists  try  to  prove  fr 
Scripture  that  prayer  ranks  above  sacrifice,'  while  oth 
even  identify  worship  with  prayer.'  They  represent  God 
appearing  to  Moses  In  the  guise  of  one  who  leads  the  cong 
gallon  in  prayer,  His  face  covered  by  the  prayer-shawl  (taUM 
in  order  to  teach  man  for  all  time  the  mode  and  power 
prayer.''  Still  these  remain  isolated  expressions  of  an  I 
derlying  sentiment ;  on  the  whole,  the  rabbis  regarded  1 
Mosaic  legislation,  with  its  empha^s  on  sacrifice,  far  | 
highly  to  accord  prayer  any  but  a  secondary  place,  dt] 
accompanying  sacrifice  or  as  its  substitute.* 

9.  Through  many  centuries,  then,  the  belief  in  the  dW 
origin  of  the  sacrificial  cult  remained,  even  though  it  col 
no  longer  be  carried  out.  The  liturgy  contained  pray 
for  the  speedy  restoration  of  the  Temple  and  the  sacrifit 
which  were  preserved  by  tradition,  and  nowhere  was  event 
echo  heard  of  the  bold  words  of  Jeremiah  denj-ing  the  di* 
character  of  the  sacrifices^'*  even  though  the  idea  of  the  I 
toration  of  the  old  cult  must  have  been  repugnant  to  thinlu 
The  sages  of  former  ages  could  ordy  resort  to  a  comprooj 
or  an  allegorical  interpretation.  It  is  noteworthy  that  ] 
Haggadist  Rabbi  Levi  considered  the  sacrifices  a  concesJ 
of  God  to  the  people,  who  were  disposed  to  idolatry,  in  01 
to  win  them  gradually  for  the  pure  monotheistic  ideaL*  1 
view  was  adopted  by  the  Church  Fathers,  and  later  by  )! 
monides  and  other  medieval  thinkers.  On  the  other  h4 
an  allegorical  meaning  was  assigned  to  the  sacrifices  by  Plj 

'  Dcr,  31 1>;  Midi,  to  Sam.  1,  7.  *  P.  d.  R.  EJ.  XVI. 

'R.haSh.  i;b. 

'  Meg.  ji  b;  Vcr.  Tuui.  IV',  68  c    But  comp&rc  Isaac  Aboab :  Hi 
ka  itaor.  III,  3  a;  Buhyi  ben  .^sher:  Ka4  ha  KanaJi,  art.  TtJiUak. 
*Jcr.VI,3a.  'Uv.  R.XXII,5. 
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d  Jehuda  ha  Levi,  as  well  as  by  Samson  Raphael  Uirsch  Id 

odem  times,* 

Reform  Judaism,  recognizing  the  results  of  Biblical  research 
and  the  law  of  rehgious  progress,  adopted  the  prophetic  view 
of  the  sacrifices.  Accordingly,  the  sacrificial  cult  of  the 
Mosaic  code  has  no  validity  for  the  hberal  movement,  and 
all  reference  to  it  has  been  eliminated  from  the  reform  liturgy. 
In  this,  however,  the  connection  with  the  past  was  by  no  means 
severed.  The  main  part  of  the  service  remains  the  same, 
although  much  of  the  character  and  many  of  the  details  have 
been  changed.'  Only  the  allusions  to  the  Temple  worship  and 
the  sacriiices  were  eliminated,  and  the  entire  form  of  the 
senice  was  made  more  solemn  and  inspiring  "  by  combining 
ancient  time-honored  formulas  with  modern  prayers  and 
meditations  in  the  vernacular  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  age." 
The  morning  and  evening  serx-ices  retained  their  places,  while 
the  additional  festal  service  (mussfif)  was  abrogated,  because 
it  stood  for  the  additional  festal  sacrifice.  As  to  the  volun- 
tary element  in  the  old  sacrificial  system,  the  peace,  sin,  and 
thank-offerings,  this  is  replaced  in  the  reform  ritual,  as  in 
the  traditional  practice,  by  private  devotions  for  special 
occasions,  to  be  selected  by  the  individual. 

The  traditional  Jewish  prayer  has  certainly  a  wondrous 
force.  It  remains  a  source  of  inspiration  from  which  the 
religious  consciousness  will  ever  draw  new  strength  and 
vitality.  It  echoes  the  voice  of  Israel  singing  the  song  of 
redemption  by  the  Red  Sea:   "This  is  My  God,  and  I  will 

•  Cutart,  ir,  35,  stee  note  by  Cassel ;  Moreh,  111,  51 ;  comp.  Midrash  Tadsbe 
la ;  I,  I?"  1. ;  conip.  Hebrews  IX-X  ;  BamaiiM;  I,  25.  S.  B.  Hireth  to  Iloreb 
p.  639  f. 

'  See  Phflipion :  Tkt  Reform  Movtntftit  in  Judaism  (or  the  vftHaus  views 
and  (lebnies  on  sacrifice  and  prayer.  I.  Elbogen :  D.  juei.  GoUesiienst  i.  3. 
^ckichll.  EitlvickluMg,  p.  374  f.,435  (.,  is  wrilten  ina  moreconservsljve  qiirit 
aad  'unfuvorablL-  to  Amerkiui  Rcfomi  Juduiam.  Comp.  ioe  the  tntditionai 
liturgy:  Dembitz:  Jeidsli  Serviies  in  t/if  Si-naeogiu  attd  Uomt.tsptdaHlyoa 
tbc  Pnyerboolk,  p.  333-346,  and  for  /Vmcrica,  4»?-4M- 
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glorify  Him;  My  father's  God,  and  I  will  exalt  Him."> 
Consequently  our  liturgy  must  ever  respond  to  a  double 
demand;  it  must  throb  with  the  ^irit  of  continuity  with 
our  great  past,  to  make  us  feel  one  with  our  fathers  of  yore; 
and  it  must  express  clearly  and  fully  our  own  views  and  needs, 
our  convictions  and  our  hopes. 

'  Ex.  XV,  3. 


:  Prayer  is  the  expression  of  man's  longing  and  yfcaming 
God  in  times  of  dire  need  and  of  overflowing  joy,  an  out- 
»  of  ihc  emolions  of  the  soul  in  its  dependence  on  God, 
■  ever-present  Helper,  the  eternal  Source  of  its  existence. 
in^g  from  the  deepest  necessity  of  human  wea-kness,  the 
IKssion  of  a  momentar}'  wish,  prayer  is  felt  to  be  the  proud 
rpgative  of  man  as  the  child  of  God,  and  at  last  it  becomes 
iration  of  the  Most  High,  whose  wisdom  and  whose  paternal 
e  and  goodness  inspire  man  with  confidence  and  love. 
t.  Every  prayer  is  oSered  on  the  presumption  that  it  will  be 
ird  by  God  on  high.  "0  Thou  that  hearest  prayer,  unto 
tt  doth  all  Besh  come,"  ^ings  the  Psalmist.'  No  doubt  of 
1  eflScacy  of  prayer  can  arise  in  the  devout  spirit.  There 
I  be  only  the  question  whether,  and  how  far,  the  Deily  can 
m  its  decrees  to  be  influenced  by  human  wishes.  Childlike 
h  anticipates  divine  interference  in  Uie  natural  order  at 
r  time,  because  it  has  not  yet  attained  the  conception  of  a 
ral  order  in  the  universe  an<!,  therefore,  expects  from  prayer 
t  miraculous  effects  on  life.  As  the  Deity  can  suddenly 
d  or  withhold  rain  or  drought,  barrenness  or  birth,  life  or 
th,  so  the  inference  h  that  the  man  of  Gud  can  do  the  same 
h  his  prayer.  This  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  Biblical  and 
Inudic  periods,  as  well  as  of  the  entire  ancient  world.  It 
ins  almost  childish  to  our  religious  consciousness  when, 


L 


LXV,  J.    S**  Wm.  J&nws:  Vanetiu  ef  Hrf.  Experirxt,  461-477; 
BT :  FtMciian  p/  R^igion,  iSj-tSs ;  Abckon :  Jemth  MytUcitm,  p.  ij  utd 
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according  to  Tabnudic  tradition,  the  high  priest  petitions 
God  in  the  Sanctuarj*  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  for  a  yeai 
rich  in  rain  and  blessed  with  sunshine  and  with  dew,  and  at  tha 
same  time  expressed  the  entreaty  that  the  prayers  of  travcUn 
for  dry  or  cool  weather  should  £nd  no  hearing.'  That  the 
prayers  of  the  pious  may  alter  God's  decree  is  not  doubted  foi 
a  moment  by  the  rabbis ;  only  they  insist  that  God  has  t&kdt 
into  account  beforehand  the  efficacy  of  this  prayer  ia  decii 
the  fate  of  tlie  pious,  in  order  that  they  may  petition  for 
which  He  actually  plans  to  do.  "God  longs  for  tlie  prayer 
the  pious";  for  that  reason,  they  say,  the  Mothers  of  Is 
were  afflicted  with  barrenness,  until  the  prayers  of  the 
triarchs  had  accomplished  the  transformation  in  their 
stitutions."  On  the  other  hand,  the  rabbis  warn  a] 
excessive  pondering  over  prayer  and  its  efficacy,  as  through 
that  childlike  faith  would  be  weakened,  which  is  the  basis 
all  prayer.' 

3.  According  to  the  rabbinic  viewpoint^  prayer  has 
power  to  reverse  every  heavenly  decree,  inasmuch  as  it  appi 
from  the  punitive  justice  of  God,  which  has  decided  thus, 
His  attributes  of  grace  and  mercy,  which  can  at  any  time 
a  change.    When  the  prophet  Isaiah  came  to  King  B 
with  the  message:    "Set  tliiue  house  in  order,  for  thou 
die,"  he  replied,  "Finish  thy  message  and  go;  I  have  recei 
tlie  tradition  from  my  royal  ancestor  David  that,  even  wl 
the  sword  already  touches  the  neck,  man  shall  not  desist 
a.n  appeal  to  the  divine  mercy."  *    Nay  more,  the  li 
believed  that  God  Himself  prays,  saying.  '*  Oh,  that  My 
shall  prevail  over  My  justice ! "  ^    Only  after  the  divine  j 
mcnt  has  been  executed  prayer  becomes  vain.     In  gen' 
the  entire  Talmudic  period  ascribed  miraculous  power 
prayer,  especially  the  prayers  of  the  pious,  like  the  poj 
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saint  Onias  or  Hanina.  ben  Dosa.^  Li  many  such  cases  the 
invocation  of  God  was  combined  with  the  use  of  the  sacred 
name,  the  tetragramnrnton,  to  which  magical  powers  were 
ascribed.'' 

4.  The  two  attributes  of  God,  Justice  and  Mercy,  corre- 
spond to  the  double  natureof  mankind,  as  the  sinful  man,  who 
deserves  punishment,  is  called  to  account  by  the  former,  while 
the  righteous  man  may  appeal  to  the  latter.  Accordingly,  the 
efficacy  of  prayer  could  be  so  explained  that,  before  it  can  y 
influence  the  decision  of  God,  it  demands  the  reformation  of 
man.  While  the  unregcnerate  man  meets  an  evil  destiny, 
the  reformed  man  has  become  a  different  being,  and  hence  in- 
stead of  justice  mercy  will  control  his  fate.  Albo  pleads  for 
this  \'iew  of  prayer,  when  he  cites  the  Talmudic  incident  about 
R.  Meir.  It  is  said  that  R.  Meir  interceded  for  the  people  of 
Mimla,  who  all  seemed  to  have  been  doomed  to  die  on  attain- 
ing manhood  because  they  inherited  the  curse  of  the  priestly 
family  of  Eli.'  But  he  also  recommended  to  them  that  they 
should  devote  their  lives  to  worthy  deeds,  as  it  is  said  in  the 
Proverbs  :*  "The  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory,  it  is  found 
in  the  way  of  righteousness."  ^ 

Other  thinkers  ascribe  to  prayer  the  power  to  change  the 
fate  determined  by  the  stars,  because  it  exalts  man  into  a 
higher  sphere  of  godliness,  exactly  like  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 
Of  course,  this  conception  is  connected  with  the  belief  in 
astrology,  which  swayed  even  clear  thinkers  like  Ibn  Ezra.' 
■  5.  According  to  our  modem  thinking  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  any  influence  upon  a  Ddty  exalted  above  time  and 

»  Taan.  UI.  8 :  Ber.  V.  6 ;  Buhl  34  h ;  Y«r.  g  d. 
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space,  omniscient,  unchangeable  in  will  and  action,  by  I 
prayer  of  mortals.     Prayer  can  exert  power  only  over  the  rel, 
tion  of  man  to  God.  not  over  God  Himself.    This  indicates  thi' 
nature  and  purpose  of  prayer.    Man  often  feels  lonely 
forlorn  in  a  world  which  overpowers  him,  to  which  he  I 
superior,  and  yet  which  he  cannot  master.     Therefore  he  Ion; 
for  that  unseen  Spirit  of  the  universe,  with  whom  alone  he  fi 
himself  akin,  and  in  whom  alone  he  finds  peace  and  bliss 
life's  struggle  and  unrest.    This  longing  is  botli  expressed 
satisfied   in   prayer.     Following   the   natural  impulse  of 
soul,  man  must  pour  out  before  his  God  all  his  desires 
sighs,  ail  the  emotions  of  grief  and  delight  which  sway 
heart,  in  order  that  he  may  find  rest,  like  a  child  at  its  mothcr'i 
bosom.    Therefore  the  childlike  mind  believes  that  God 
be  induced  to  come  down  from  His  heavenly  heights  to  offi 
help,  and  that  He  can  be  moved  and  influenced  in  humU 
fashion.    The  truth  is  that  every  genuine  prayer  lifts  man 
toward  God,  satisfies  the  desire  for  His  hallowing  pr 
unlocks  the  heavenly  gate  of  mercy  and  bliss,  and  besto 
upon  man  the  beatific  and  liberating  sense  of  being  a  child 
God.     The  intellect  may  question  the  effect  of  prayer  upon 
physical,  mental,  or  social  constitution  of  man,  or  may  dec! 
prayer  to  be  pious  self-deception.     The  religious  spirit 
ences  in  prayer  the  soaring  up  of  the  5oul  toward  union 
God  in  consecrated  moments  of  our  mortal  pilgrimage. 
is  no  deceplion.     The  man  who  prays  receives  from  the 
head,  toward  whom  he  fervently  lifts  himseU,  the  power 
defy  fate,  to  conquer  sin,  misery,  and  death.     '*The  Lord 
nigh  to  all  them  that  call  upon  Him,  to  all  that  call  upon 
in  truth." ' 

6.  To  pray,  then,  is  to  look  up  to  God  and  to  pour  out 
Him  one's  wishes,  thoughts,  sorrows,  and  joys.    Certainly 
Ail-knowing  does  not  require  to  be  told  by  us  what  we 
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what  we  need.  "For  there  is  not  a  word  in  my  tongue, 
but  Jo,  O  Lord.  Thou  knowest  it  altogether."  '  But  we  mortals 
merely  aspire  toward  Hhn  who  bears  the  world  on  His  eternal 
arms,  to  express  in  His  presence  our  agony  and  our  jubilation, 
because  we  are  certain  of  His  paternal  sj-mpathy.  When  we 
praise  and  extol  Him  for  the  happiness  and  the  many  pleasures 
which  He  has  granted  us.  He  becomes  the  Partaker  and  Pro- 
tector of  our  fortune,  just  as  He  is  our  sympathetic  Helper 
when  we  cry  out  to  Him  under  the  burden  of  sin  or  grief,  in  the 
aimety  of  danger  or  of  guilt.  Every  genuine  prayer  realizes 
deeply  the  truth  of  the  words,  "Cast  thy  burden  upon  the 
Lord,  and  He  will  sustain  thee."* 

b  7.  Self-expression  before  God  in  prayer  has  thus  a  double 
"tflFcct ;  it  strengthens  faith  in  God's  love  and  kindness,  as 
well  as  in  His  all-wise  and  all-bountLful  prescience.  But  it  also 
chastens  the  desires  and  feelings  of  roan,  teaching  him  to 
banish  from  his  heart  all  thoughts  of  self-seeking  and  ^n,  and 
to  raise  himself  toward  the  purity  and  the  freedom  of  the 
div'ine  will  and  demand.  The  essence  of  every  prayer  of  sup- 
plication is  that  one  should  be  in  unison  with  the  divine  will, 
to  sum  up  all  tlie  wishes  of  the  heart  in  the  one  phrase,  "Do 
that  which  is  good  in  Tliine  own  eyes,  O  Lord."*  On  the 
other  hand,  only  the  prayer  which  avoids  impure  thoughts  and 
motives  can  venture  to  approach  a  holy  God,  as  the  sages  infer 
from  the  words  of  Job,  "There  is  no  violence  in  my  hands,  and 
my  prayer  is  pure."  * 

tS.  Every  pra)er,  teach  the  sages,  should  begin  with  the 
tj&6  of  God's  greatness,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  in  order  that 
ioni  should  learn  submission  and  imphcit  confidence  before 
be  proffers  his  requests."    While  looking  up  to  the  divine  Ideal 

^  Pt.  CXXXDC.  4.  »  Pb-  LV,  33, 
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of  holiness  and  j^erfection,  he  will  strive  lo  emulate  Him,  andj 
seek  to  grow  ever  nearer  to  the  holy  and  the  perfect.  Bun 
only  when  he  prays  with  and  for  others,  that  is,  in  publici 
worship,  will  he  realize  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  greater  whoh^l 
for  then  he  prays  only  for  that  which  advances  the  welfare  ofl 
alt.  "He  who  prays  with  the  conxmunity,"  say  the  rabbfeJ 
"will  have  his  prayer  granted."  ^  I 

Another  saying  of  theirs  is  that  he  who  prays  should  have  hiil 
lace  directed  to  the  sanctuary,  and  when  he  stands  on  itsJ 
sacred  precincts,  he  should  turn  his  face  toward  the  Holy  oil 
Holies.^  By  this  they  meant  that  the  attitude  of  the  suppliantj 
should  ever  be  toward  the  highest,  making  the  soul  soar  up  (dl 
the  Highest  and  Holiest  in  reverent  awe  and  adoration.  transJ 
forming  the  worshiper  into  a  new  character,  pure  from  all 
dross.  I 

9.  Therefore  prayer  offered  with  the  conmiunity  upon  iBel 
sanctified  ground  of  the  house  of  God  exerts  a  specially  power-l 
ful  influence  upon  the  individual.  In  the  silent  chamber  Utel 
oppressed  spirit  may  ftnd  calm  and  composure  in  prayer ;  butl 
the  pure  atmosphere  of  heavenly  freedom  and  bliss  is  attUMfl 
with  ovcrwhcbning  might  only  by  the  united  worship  of  haifl 
dreds  of  devout  adorers,  which  rings  out  like  tlie  roaring  ofl 
majestic  biliows:  "The  Lord  is  in  His  holy  temple;  let  alltbel 
earth  keep  silence  before  Him."'  The  familiar  strains  Inail 
days  of  yore  touch  the  deep,  long-sUcnt  chords  of  the  heart,! 
and  awaken  dormant  sentiments  and  repressed  thougfatvl 
endowing  the  soul  with  new  wings,  to  lift  itself  up  toiianH 
God,  the  Father,  from  wliom  it  had  felt  itself  alienated,  bfl 
the  ardor  of  communal  worship  the  traditional  words  of  ll*ij 
prayer-book  obtain  invigorating  power;  the  heart  is  oe*^l|j 
Strengthened ;  the  covenant  with  heaven  sealed  anew,  tm 
such  communal  prayer,  which  springs  from  the  heart,  l4 
rabbis  refer  the  Biblical  words,  "to  serve  Him  with  the  wlifl'*l 
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iieart."  *  The  synagogal  worship  exerts  an  ennobling  influ- 
3ice  upon  the  spirit  of  the  individual  as  well  as  that  of  the 
xjmmunity.  For  after  all  the  main  object  is  that  the  soul 
nrhich  aspires  toward  God  may  learn  to  find  God.  "  Seek  ye 
the  Lord  while  He  may  be  found ;  call  ye  upon  Him  while  He 
s  near."  *  No  man  is  so  poor  as  he  who  calls  in  agony :  "O 
i^od !"  and  to  whom  neither  the  heaven  above  nor  the  heart 
irithin  answers, "  Behold,  God  is  here."  Nor  is  any  man  so  rich 
tnth  all  his  possessions  as  he  who  realizes,  like  the  Psalmist, 
that  "  the  nearness  of  God  is  the  true  good,"  and  imbued  with 
this  thought  exclaims,  "Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  Thee? 
\nd  beside  Thee  I  desire  none  upon  earth."  ' 

>Si&eDeut4i-  ■Isa.LV,6.  *  Fa.  UXXXO,  as,  »S. 
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Death  and  the  Future  LrpE 

I.  The  vision  of  man  is  directed  upwards  and  for 
will  not  resign  bimself  to  decay  in  the  dust  like  the  I 
As  he  bears  in  his  breast  the  consciousness  of  a  higher  <i 
world,  he  is  equally  confident  of  his  own  continuity 
death.  He  cannot  and  will  not  believe  that  with  the  f 
up  of  his  last  living  breath  his  being  would  become  dusi 
that  of  the  animal ;  or  that  his  soul,  which  has  hitherto  ac 
plishcd  and  planned  so  much,  should  now  suddenly 
altogether  to  exist.  The  longing  for  a  future  life,  ho* 
expressed,  has  filled  him  and  buoyed  him  up  since  the 
beginning  of  history.  Even  the  most  primitive  tribe  doe 
allow  its  dead  to  lie  and  rot  like  the  carcasses  of  the  I 
but  lays  them  to  rest  in  the  grave  with  all  their  posses; 
in  the  expectation  that  somewhere  and  somehow,  under, 
or  beyond  the  earth,  they  will  continue  their  lives,  even 
better  form  than  before. 

This  longing  for  immortality  implanted  in  the  human  s 
so  represented  in  the  legend  of  Paradise  that  the  tree  » 
fruit  bestowed  upon  the  celestial  beings  the  gift  of  et 
life — like  the  Greek  ambrosia,  "the  food  of  the  god: 
was  originally  intended  for  mankind  also  in  the  di'V'ine  "Gl 
of  Bliss."  But  after  man  fell  through  sin,  all  access  to  it 
denied  him,  in  order  that  he  might  not  stretch  out  his  ban 
it  and  thereby  attain  that  immortality  which  was  vc 
safed  only  to  divine  beings.'  According  to  his  original  des 
therefore,  man  should  live  forever ;  and,  just  as  legend  al 

1  Geo.  m,  31. 
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those  divinely  elected,  like  Enoch  and  Elijah,'  to  ascend  to 
heaven  alive,  so  at  a  later  period  prophecy  predicts  a  time  when 
God  will  annihilate  death  forever.*  Accordingly,  through  the 
power  of  his  divHne  soul  man  possesses  a  claim  to  immortality, 
to  eternal  life  with  God,  the  "Fountain  of  life." 

2.   It  was  just  this  keen  longing  for  an  energetic  life  on 
earth,  this  mighty  yearning  lo  "walk  before  God  in  the  land 
of  the  li\'ing,"'  which  made  it  more  dilhcult  for  Judaism  to 
[brighten  the  "valley  of  the  shadow  of  death"  and  to  elevate 
the  vague  notion  of  a  shadowy  existence  in  the  hereafter  into 
a  special  religious  teaching.     Until  long  after  the   Exile  the 
Jewish  people  shared  the  view  of  the  entire  ancient  world,  — 
tboth  the  Semitic  nations,  such  as  the  Babylonians  and  Phoeni- 
cians, and  the  Aryans,  such  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  — 
that  the  dead  continue  to  exist  in  tlie  shadowj-  realm  of  the 
Itiether  world  {Sheol),lhe  land  of  no  return  (Beliyaal)*  of  eternal 
silence  (Dunuth),  and  oblivion  (Neshiyah),^  a  dull,  ghostly 
existeDCC  without  clear  consciousness  and  without  any  awaken- 
ong  to  a  better  life.    We  must,  however,  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  even  in  these  most  primitive  conceptions  a  certain  imper- 
ishabiUty  is  ascribed  to  man  as  marking  his  superiority  over  the 
'animal  world,  which  is  altogether  abandoned  to  decay.     Hence 
the  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  shades,  the  Re/aim  m  SheoL' 
But  throughout  the  Biblical  period  no  ethical  idea  yet  per- 
meated this  conception,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  trans- 
rform  the  nether  world  into  a  place  of  divine  judgment,  of 
'jccorapense  for  the  good  and  evil  deeds  accomphshed  on  earth,  ^ 
as  did  the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians.    Both  the  prophets  and 
I  the  Mosaic  code  persist  in  applying  their  promises  and  threats, 
on  fact,  th^  entire  view  of  retribution,  to  this  world,  nor  do 
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they  indicate  by  a  single  word  the  belief  in  a  judgment  or  a 
weighing  of  actions  in  the  world  to  come. 

J.  Whether  the  Mosaic-prophetic  writings  be  regarded  from 
the  standpoint  of  traditional  faith  or  of  historical  critidsm, 
the  limitation  of  their  leaching  and  exhortation  to  the  presort 
life  can  be  considered  narrowness  only  by  biased  expounders 
of  the  "Old  Testament."  The  Israelitish  lawgiver  could  not 
have  been  altogether  ignorant  of  the  Egj-ptian  or  the  Baby- 
lonian conceptions  of  the  future  world.  Obviously  Israel's 
prophets  and  lawgivers  deliberately  avoided  giving  any 
definite  expression  to  the  common  belief  in  a  future  life  after 
death,  especially  as  the  Canaanitish  magicians  and  neao- 
mancers  used  this  popular  belief  to  carry  on  their  superstitions 
practices,  so  dangerous  to  all  moral  progress.'  The  gresl 
task  -which  prophetic  Judaism  set  itself  was  to  place  the  entire 
life  of  men  and  nations  in  the  service  of  the  God  oi  justice  and 
holiness;  there  was  thus  no  motive  to  extend  the  donunion 
of  JHVH,  the  God  of  life,  to  the  underworld,  the  playground 
of  the  forces  of  fear  and  superstition.  As  late  as  the  author 
of  the  boi>k  of  Jab  and  of  the  earlier  Psalms,  SheoJ  was  known 
as  the  despot  of  the  nether  world  with  its  demoniacal  forms, 
as  the  "king  of  terrors"  who  extends  his  scepter  over  the 
dead.'  Only  gradually  does  the  tliought  find  expression  in 
the  Psalms  that  the  Omnipotent  Ruler  of  heaven  could  also 
rescue  the  soul  out  of  the  power  of  Shcol,'  and  that  His  omni- 
presence included  likewise  the  nether  world.*  In  this  trustful 
spirit  the  Hastdic  Psalmist  expressed  Uie  hope:  "Thou  wilt 
not  abandon  my  soxU  to  Sheol,  neither  wilt  Thou  sutler  Thy 
godly  one  to  see  the  pit.  Thou  makest  me  to  know  the  path 
of  life;  in  Thy  presence  i.«  fulness  of  joy;  in  Thy  right  hand 
bliss  forevermore."  ' 

■Seelu.  VIII.  ig;  XXVni,  15,  tS;  I Stm.  XXIX,  7-14. 
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4.    Biblical  Judaism  cviaced  such  a  powerful  impetus  toward 
a  complete  and  blissful  life  with  God,  that  the  center  and  pur- 
pose of  existence  could  not  be  transferred  to  the  hereafter, 
as  in  other  systems  of  belief,  but  was  found  in  the  desire  to 
work  out  the  life  here  on  earth  to  its  fullest  possible  develop- 
ment.    Virtue  and  wisdom,  righteousness  and  piety,  signify 
and  secure  true  life;  vice  and  folly,  iniquity  and  sin,  lead  to 
.death  and  annihilation.    This  is  the  ever  recurring  burden  of 
tale  popular  as  well  as  of  the  prophetic  and  priestly  wisdom  of 
Israel.'     In  the  song  of  thanks  of  King  Hezekiah  after  his 
recovery,  the  Jewish  soul  expresses  itself,  when  he  saj's:'  "I 
said,  I  shall  not  see  the  Lord,  even  Lhe  Lord  in  the  land  of  the 
living.  .  .  .  But  Thou  hast  delivered  my  soul  from  the  pit 
of  corruption.     For  the  nether  world  cannot  praise  Thee; 
death  cannot  celebrate  Thee.    The  living,  the  living,  he  shall 
praise  Thee,  as  I  do  this  day.    The  father  to  the  children  shall 
Rake  known  Thy  truth."    Therefore  theauthor of  the  seventy- 
hird  Psalm,  ennobled  by  trials,  finds  sufficient  comfort  and 
lappiness  in  the  presence  of  God  that  he  can  spurn  all  earthly 
leasures.'    Job,  too,  in  his  affliction  longed  for  death  as  release 
rom  all  earthly  pain  and  sorrow,  but  not  to  bring  him  a  stale  of 
fest  and  peace  like  the  Nirvana  of  the  Indian  beggar-monk,  or 
IQ  outlook  into  a  better  world  to  come.     Such  an  awakening  to 
Dcw  life  seems  to  him  unthinkable,  —although  many  com- 
Dentators  have  often  endeavored  to  read  such  a  hope  into 
rtain  of  his  expressions,*    Instead,  his  belief  in  God  as  the 
iuler  of  the  infinite  world,  with  His  lofty  moral  purpose  far 
ircaching  all  human  wisdom,  lent  him  courage  and  power 
further  effort  and  persistent  striving  on  earth.    Since  to  this 


>n«itXXX,io;  J«r.XXl,S;  Esek.  XX,  ii;L«v.XVni,s;P».  XXXIV, 
Prov.  m,  ai;  V,  5  f. 

» iM.  xxxvra,  lo-M.  •  ps.  Lxxni,  »s-«8. 

*  Job  XIX,  jj  f..  chollciucct  God  to  be  hii  m<Ucati>r  on  earth  or  on  his  tomb, 
•^tUying  to  his  righicuuMLcsL  Rounectian  »  ilenial  directly:  VU,  ft-ai; 
■CjV,  ij-jj.    The  whole  irgumcni  of  the  book  excludes  ihc  tboii^t.  a 
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suffering  hero,  impelled  to  deeds  by  his  own  energy-,  life  b  % 
continuous  battle,  a  hereafter  as  a  "world  of  reward  and  pun- 
ishment" can  hardly  solve  the  prcat  enigma  of  human  exist- 
ence in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  him,  The  wise  ones  — 
says  a  Talmudic  nuudm  —  find  rest  neither  in  this  world  nor 
in  the  world  to  come,  but  "they  shall  ascend  from  strength  to 
strength,  until  they  appear  before  God  on  Zion."  ' 

5.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  question  of  existence 
after  death  demanded  more  and  more  a  satisfactory  answer. 
Under  the  severe  political  and  social  oppression  that  came 
upon  the  Jewish  people,  the  pious  ones  failed  to  see  a  just 
equation  of  man's  doings  and  his  destiny  in  this  life.  The 
bitter  disappointment  which  they  experienced  made  them 
look  to  the  God  of  justice  for  a  future,  when  virtue  would 
receive  its  due  reward  and  \ice  its  betitling  punishment.  The 
ccmununity  of  the  pious  especially  awaited  in  vain  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  great  messianic  hope  with  which  the  prophetic 
words  of  comfort  bad  dlled  Uieir  hearts.  They  had  willingly 
offered  up  their  lives  for  the  truth  of  Judaism,  and  the  God  of 
faithfulness  coutd  not  deceive  them.  Surely  the  shadowy 
realm  of  the  nether  world  could  not  be  tlic  end  of  all.  So  the 
voice  of  promise  came  to  them  from  the  book  of  Isaiah, 
where  these  encouraging  and  comforting  words  were  inserted 
by  a  later  hand :  *'  Thy  dead  shall  live ;  thy  (My)  dead  bodies 
shall  arise.  Awake  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell  in  the  du.«it,  for 
Thy  dew  b  as  the  dew  of  herbs,  and  the  earth  shall  cast  forth 
the  shades."  *  Even  before  this  time  the  God  of  Israel  had 
been  praised  as  "He  who  killeth  and  maketh  alive,  who 
bringeth  down  to  Shuol,  and  bringetb  up."  '  So  was  also  the 
miraculous  power  of  restoring  the  dead  to  life  ascribed  to  the 

)  B«r.  6i  a.  wjtb  te(.  to  P*.  LXXXIV.  4. 

'IM.  XXVI,  II).     Read.  "Iky  dead  initud  of  My  dead."    The 
tkiD  civcn  here  (USen  (ram  the  new  inaslAtloo. 


DEATH  AND  THE  FUTURE  UFE  dSj 

^IkU.'    Furthermore,  the  vuJon  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
CfDing  the  dry  bones  which  arose  to  new  life,  in  whidi  be 
Id  the  divine  revelation  of  the  approaching  event  of  the 
Vfttion  of  the  Jewish  nation.'  shows  how  familiar  the  idea 
Bsurrection  must  have  been  to  the  people.     Hence  the 
bof  the  Jewish  people  were  sufficiently  prepared  to  adopt 
Persan  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
I  This,  however,  led  to  a  tremendous  process  of  traDS- 
lation  in  Judaism  with  a  wide  chasm  between  Mosaism 
KabbinLsm,  or,  more  acciirately,  between  the  Sadducees. 
adhered  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  the  Pharisees,  who 
jdied  the  progresitive  spirit  of  the  people.    On  the  one 
,  Jesus  ben  Sira,  who  at  the  close  of  hi»  book  speaks  with 
:  admiration  of  the  high-priest  Simon  the  Just  as  his  con- 
trary, knew  as  yet  notliing  of  a  future  life,  and  like 
deth  saw  the  en<l  of  all  human  existence  in  the  dismal 
I  of  the  nether  world.    Yet  at  the  same  time,  the  Hasi- 
or  pious  ones  and  their  successors,  the  Pharisees,  were 
HoiHng  after  the  Persian  patlern  the  thought  of  a  divine 
nnent  day  after  death,  when  the  just  were  to  awaken  to 
kal  life,  and  the  evil-doers  to  shame  and  everlasting  con- 
it.*    This  advanced  moral  view,  frequently  o\'erlooked, 
ifonncd   the  andent  Semitic  Shcol  from  the   realm  of 
es  to  a  place  of  punishment  for  ^nners.  and  thus  invested 
ih  an  ethical  purpose.*    After  this  the  various  Biblical 
5  for  the  nether  world  became  the  various  divisions  of 

[  Kinjo  IV.  JO-J7.  •  Ezck.  XXXVII.  1-14. 

Ian.  XII,  I,  uideoRip.  11  Mace  VII,  9-36;  XI!,4j,  and  thcApocftlypCfe 
such  «s  Eoocfa,  TcsL  Twelve  Patriurlu,  Julitkea,  PmIou  o(  Solomon, 
mud  Baiuch  .^pnrilyi»c,  whtrew  I  Marc.  Judith  andToljit,  iM^hmging 
Sadduccan  circles,  never  sllutic  to  tli«  future  lifp 

fmaaga  like  Ps.  DC.  iS.  XI.  6:  XLtX.  15,  II, 

JCV,  34;   UkI.  III.  19,  lent  (heniK«lvn  tapt 
«s  A  6ay  place  of  puwahmcnt  itlcoUfie^ 

n.3»f.;  XDC.e.  s«ej.E..*n.r 

ovrf  CkruUtu  EuhauUiy,  id,  191 
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hell.'    Indeed,  the  Psalmists  and  the  Proverbs  had  annoi 
to  the  wicked  their  destruction  in  Sbeol,  and  on  the 
hand  held  out  for  the  godly  the  hope  of  deUverance  from 
and  a  beatific  sight  of  God  in  the  land  of  the  living.    Thi 
transition  was  prepared  for  the  new  world-conception.    A 
promiaes  and  threats  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  when 
did  not  receive  fulfillment  in  this  world,  appeared  nc 
point  forward  to  the  world  to  come.     Moreover,  the  Pha 
in  their  disputes  with  the  Sadducees  made  use  of  every 
cnce,  however  slight,  to  the  future  Ufe,  — even  of  such 
sages  as  those  which  speak  of  the  Patriarchs  as  recei\'in 
promise  of  possessing  the  Holy  Land,  as  if  ihey  were  still 
—  as  proofs  of  the  continued  life  of  the  dead,  or  of  their  i 
reclion.'    Thus  it  came  about  that  the  leading  authorit 
rabbinic  Judaism  were  in  the  position  todcclare  in  the  Mist 
"  He  who  sa)'s  that  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  d( 
not  founded  on  the  Torah  (and  therefore  does  not  accq 
shall  have  no  share  in  the  world  to  come."  ' 

7.  The  founders  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Synagogue,  in  op 
tion  to  the  Sadducees,  formulated  therefore  the  belief  in  r 
rection  in  the  second  of  the  "Eighteen  (or  Seven)  Ben 
tions"  of  the  daily  prayer  in  the  following  words:  "1 
O  Lord,  art  mighty  forever.  Thou  revivest  the  dead.  " 
art  mighty  to  save.  Thou  sustainest  the  living  with  lo 
kindness,  revives!  the  dead  with  great  mercy,  supportes 
falling,  hcalcst  the  sick,  loosest  the  bound,  and  keepest 
laith  to  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust.  (This  refers  tc 
Patriarchs,  to  whom  God  has  promised  the  land  of  the  ful 
Who  is  like  unto  Thee,  O  Lord  of  mighty  acts,  and 
resembleth  Thee,  O  King,  who  killest  and  bringest  to  life 
causest  salvation  to  spring  forth?    Yea,  faithful  art  Tb 

'  MiJr.  Tell.  Pit.  XI,  5-O;  Emh.  iq  a. 

>Sanli.  90  h;  comp.  MatI,  XXII,  j». 

'  Sanh.  X,  I  i  5cc  J.  C,  art  Resurrection,  and  Ncumurk,  an.  Ikkaiia 
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vjve  the  dead.    Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord,  who  revivest 

dead."  In  this  prayer  dating  from  the  age  of  the  Macca- 
'  the  Jewish  consciousness  of  two  thousand  years  found 
twofold  hope,  —  the  national  and  the  universally  human, 
he  national  hope,  which  combined  the  belief  in  the  restoration 

the  kingdom  of  David  and  of  the  sacriJacial  cult  tvith  the 
rrection  of  the  dead  in  the  Holy  Land,  can  be  understood 
ly  in  connection  with  a  historic  view  of  Israel's  place  in  the 
orld,  and  is  treated  in  the  third  part  of  this  book.  The 
irely  human  hope  for  the  continuity  or  the  renewal  of  life 

u  on  two  fundamental  problems  which  must  be  examined 
lOre  closely  in  the  next  two  chapters.    The  one  belongs  to  the 

vince  of  psychology  and  considers  the  question :  What  is 
eternal  divine  element  in  man?  The  other  goes  more 
Beply  into  the  religious  and  moral  nature  of  man  and  con- 

Icre  the  question  :  Where  and  how  does  divine  retribution 
■reward  or  punishment  —  take  place  in  human  life?  To 
Dth  of  these  questions  our  modern  view,  with  its  special  aim 
nard  a  unified  grasp  of  the  totality  of  life,  requires  a  special 

;wcr.  This  can  be  neither  that  of  rabbinic  Judaism,  which 
sts  upon  Persian  dualism,  nor  that  of  medieval  philosophy, 
hich  was  under  the  I'latonic-Aristotelian  influence, 

1  Sec  Singcr'E  Ftayerb.,  44  f.,  and  Abr&hanu'  Note*,  1<IX. 


CHAPTER  XLrV 
Tbe  Immortal  Soul  op  Man 

I.  The  idea  of  immortality  has  been  found  in  Scripture  in  i 
rather  obscure  and  probably  corrupt  pass^c,'  "In  the  way 
of  righteousness  is  life,  and  in  the  pathway  thereof  there  bno 
death."  In  the  same  spirit  Aquila,  the  Bible  transktM, 
who  belonged  to  the  school  of  R .  Eliezer  and  R.  Joshua,  renders 
the  equally  obscure  passage  from  the  Psalms,'  "He  will  lead 
us  to  immortality,"  reading  al  mavtth,  the  Al  with  AteJ,  for 
al  mutb,  the  A]  with  Ayin.  There  is  more  solid  foundation  for 
the  view  that  the  verse,  "  God  created  man  in  His  own  image  "* 
implies  that  there  is  an  imperishable  divine  essence  in  man- 
In  fact,  that  which  distinguishes  man  from  the  animal  as  well 
as  from  the  rest  of  creation,  both  the  starry  worlds  above  and 
the  manifold  forms  of  life  on  earth  about  him,  is  his  self- 
conscious  personality,  his  ego,  through  which  he  feels  himself 
akin  with  God.  the  great  world-ruling  /  Am.  This  self- 
conscious  part  of  man,  which  lends  to  his  every  manifestation 
Its  value  and  purpose,  can  no  more  disappear  into  notliing- 
ncss  than  can  God,  who  called  into  existence  this  world  with  all 
its  phenomena,  who  set  it  in  motion  and  directs  it.  What- 
ever thought  the  crudest  of  men  may  have  of  his  ego,  his  self,* 
or  however  the  most  learned  scholar  may  explain  the  marvel- 
ous action  and  interaction  of  physical  and  psychical  or  spiritxul 

'  Ptov.  Xn.  jS.  comp.  LXX  and  Mc  Kitld:  BiU.  Btbr..  no*e. 
*  Ps.  XLVIII,  Tj ;  «cc  Kitt«-1,  note ;  Mtdr.  T«h.  to  Ptftlmi  ud  oolc b>  Sabtf; 
Yw.  M«S  n.  73  b  i   M.  K.  83  b ;  Lev.  R.  XI,  9, 
■  See  Xylol :  Frimitne  CuUun,  Index,  s.  v.  Soui 
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lorces  which  culminates  in  his  own  self-conscious  personality, 
ft  appears  certain  that  this  ego  cannot  cease  to  be  with  the 
'cessation  of  the  bodUy  functions.  There  is  in  us  something 
divine,  immortal,  and  the  only  question  is  wherein  it  may  be 
found. 

2.  The  creation  of  man  which  U  described  in  the  Bible  in 
the  words,  "  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became 
a  living  soul"  '  corresponds  to  the  child-like  conceptions  of  a 
primitive  people.    On  the  other  hand,  Scripture  speaks  of 

.death  ill  parallel  terms,  "The  dust  returneth  to  the  earth  as  it 

p«as,  and  the  spirit  (Ruah,  the  life-gi^-ing  breath)  returneth 
unto  God.  who  gave  it."  * 

The  conception  that  the  soul  enters  into  man  as  the  breath 
of  life  and  leaves  him  at  his  death,  flying  toward  heaven  like  a 
bird,*  is  quite  as  ancient  and  as  universal  as  the  other,  that  the 
soul  descends  into  the  nether  world  as  a  shadowy  image  of  the 
body,  there  to  continue  a  dull  existence.  The  two  arc  related 
to  one  another,  and  in  the  Bible,  as  well  as  in  the  literature  of 
other  peoples,  they  have  given  rise  to  diverse  definitions  of  the 
soul.  This  was  the  point  of  departure  for  the  development  of 
the  conception  of  immortality  in  one  or  the  other  direction, 
according  to  whether  the  body  was  considered  a  part  of  the 
personality  which  somehow  survives  after  death,  or  only  the 
spiritual  substance  of  the  soul  was  thought  to  live  on  in  celes- 
tial regions  as  something  divine.  The  former  led  to  the  theory 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  its  reunion  with  the  soul ; 

|thc  latter  to  the  belief  in  a  future  life  for  the  soul,  after  it  had 

ueen  separated  or  released  from  the  body. 

p  3.  'VMien  once  the  soul  was  felt  to  be  a  "  lamp  of  the  Lord," 
filling  the  body  with  light  when  man  is  awake,*  it  was  easy  to 
.imagine  that  the  soul  had  escaped  and  temporarily  returned 

I  Gen.  II,  T  'Eccl.xn,  7. 

•See  J.  E,,  art.  BirJaaiSwuU.  'Prov.  XX,  3;. 
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to  God  in  sleep.    This  induced  the  teachers  of  the  Synagogue  I 
prescribe  a  morning  prayer  of  thanks  which  reads,  "BI< 
art  Thou,  O  God,  who  restorest  the  souls  unto  dead  bodies."^ 
The  conception  underlying  this  prayer  throws  light  upon 
entire  belief  in  resurrection.     Death  to  the  pious  is  only 
prolonged  sleep.     On  that  account  the  prophet  in  the  pa 
Irom  Isaiah  already  referred  to,  as  well  as  the  Hasidic  authfl 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel,*  could  express  the  hope  that  "  those  ■ 
sleep  in  the  dust  shall  awake."    As  at  every  awakening  froB 
sleep  in  the  morning,  so  at  the  great  awakening  in  the  futi 
the  souls  which  have  departed  in  death  shall  return  again 
their  bodies.    These  bodies  could  then  hardly  be  conceived  i 
as  subject  to  decomposition,  and  the  picture  in  E.zekid!{ 
vision  of  resurrection '  had  to  be  accepted  as  fact.     Stili 
Simeon  b.  Yohai  in  the  especially  instructive  thirty-foi 
chapter  of  Pirke  de  R.  Eliezer  assumes  thecomplete  disinte 
tion  of  the  body,  in  order  to  render  the  miracle  of  resurre 
so  much  the  greater.    Later  still  arose  the  legend  of  an  ui 
destructible  bone  of  the  spinal  column,  called  I.us,  which 
to  form  the  nucleus  for  the  revival  of  the  whole  body.* 
name  Lus,  which  denotes  an  almond  tree  and  is  the 
given  in  the  Bible  toa  city  also.' seemed  topoint  toacor 
with  two  legends,  a  fabulous  city  into  which  death 
enter,'  and  the  tree  of  resurrection  in  the  Osiris  cycle.' 

4.    Still,  no  clear,  consistent  view  of  the  soul  prevailed  ■ 
yet  in  the  rabbinic  age.     The  popular  belief,  influenced 
Persian  notions,  was  that  the  soul  lingers  near  the  body  fori 
certain  time  after  it  has  relinquished  it,  either  from  three  I 
seven  days  or  for  an  entire  year.'    Furthermore  it  was  1 
that  after  death  the  souls  hovered  between  heaven  and 

'  Bcr.  60  h ;  Singer's  Pnyerb.,  $■  '  laa.  XXVI,  19;  Dao.  XII.  I. 

»  EzdL  XXXVU,  I  f.  *  Eccl.  R,  Xtl,  $:  J.  E..  art.  1» ! 

»Ju(lft  r,  s6.  ■Seta  46  h. 

^  Bnigich :  RtUgion  v..  SiylholoiU  d.  ab.  Aetypten,  p.  61S,  634. 
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fonn  of  ghosts,  able  to  overhear  the  secrets  of  the  future 
d  above  ajid  to  betray  them  to  human  beings  below. 
t,  the  rabbis  of  the  Talmud,  especially  the  Uasidim, 
hesitated  to  accept  these  ghost  stories.'  Some  sages  of 
ilmudic  period  taught  that  the  souls  of  the  righteous 
I  to  heaven,  there  to  dwell  under  the  throne  of  the  divine 
;y,  awaiting  the  time  of  the  renewal  of  the  world,  while 
Ills  of  the  godless  hovered  over  the  horizon  of  the  earth 
less  demoniacal  spirits,  finally  to  succumb  to  the  fate  of 
Ution,  after  they  had  been  east  down  into  the  fiery  pit 
lenna  or  Sheol."  Of  course,  this  view,  which  prevails  in 
he  Talmud  and  the  New  Testament,  according  to  which 
uls  of  the  wicked  are  to  be  consumed  in  the  fire  of 
na,  is  inconsistent  with  the  conception  of  the  purely 
al  nature  of  the  soul. 

crthelcss  at  tliis  same  epoch  we  find  the  higher  idea  ex- 
i  that  the  sou!  is  an  invisible,  god-like  essence,  pervading 
dy  as  a  spiritual  force  and  differing  from  it  in  nature  in 
the  same  way  as  God  is  differentiated  from  the  world  * 
1  wishest  to  know  where  God  dwells,  who  is  as  high  as 
c  heavens  above  the  earth ;  tell  me  then  where  dwells 
ul,  which  is  so  near,"  replied  R.  Gamaliel  to  a  heathen.* 
rcvatling  view  of  the  schools  is  that  God  implants  the 
I  the  embryo  while  in  the  mother's  womb,  together  with 
spiritual  [wtentialities  which  make  it  human.  In  fact, 
llai,  the  third-century  Haggadist,  advances  the  Platonic 
ution  of  the  preexistence  of  the  soul,  as  a  being  of  the 
t  intelligence,  which  sees  before  birth  all  things  ihrough- 
e  world,  but  forgets  all  at  birth,  so  that  all  subsequent 
ig  is  only  a  recollection.'  In  Hellenistic  Judaism  espe- 
the  doctrine  seems  to  have  been  general  of  the  prefocist- 
f  the  soul,  or  of  the  creation  of  all  human  souls  simulta- 

'.  iSb.  *Sbab.  istb.  >  Midi.  Teh.  ES.  OU,  i. 

ih,  JQ  h.  •  Nid.  30  b. 
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power.  The  nearest  approach  to  Plato  was  Philo,*  win 
tie  three  Biblical  names  for  the  soul,  ttefesh,  ruak,  i 
skama,  the  three  souls  of  the  Platonic  system,  —  the  si 
soul,  which  has  its  seat  in  the  abdomen ;  the  courag 
emotional  soul,  situated  in  the  breast ;  and  the  intc 
soul,  which  dwells  in  the  brain  and  contains  the  impci 
divine  nature.  This  last  is  kept  in  Its  physical  envii 
as  in  a  prison  or  a  grave,  and  ever  yearns  for  liberal 
reunion  witli  God.  The  soul  of  the  righteous  enters  tli 
of  angels  after  death ;  that  of  the  wicked  the  world  of  ( 
Saadia,  who  was  under  the  influence  of  Aristotle  intc 
from  the  neo-Platonic  viewpoint,  did  not  share  the  I 
dualism  of  matter  and  spirit,  nor  did  he  divide  the  si 
three  parts,  seated  in  various  parts  of  the  human  boc 
finds  the  soul  to  be  a  spiritual  substance  created  simulu 
with  the  body,  and  uniting  the  three  forces  of  the  s 
tinguished  in  Scripture  into  one  inseparable  whole,  the 
which  is  in  the  heart,  — wherefore  soul  and  heart  ai 
synonymous  in  the  Bible.  This  indivisible  substan 
sesses  a  luminous  nature  like  that  of  the  spheres,  but  is  i 
finpT.  anH  niirpr  than  ihcv.  and  pnHnwpH  wifh  thp  n 
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thin  it.    By  this  union  it  was  qualified  to  display  that  moral 

ivity  prescribed  for  it  in  the  divine  teaching,  the  neglect  of 
which  would  defile  and  tarnish  it.  According  to  Saadia  some 
kind  of  material  substance  adheres  to  the  soul  as  well  as  to  the 
angels,  and  on  that  account  be  does  not  he^tate  to  accept  the 
Talmudic  expressions  about  the  abode  of  the  soul  after  death^ 
or  the  last  judgment  which  is  to  take  place  as  soon  as  the  ap- 
pointed number  of  souls  shall  have  made  their  entrance  into 
their  earthly  bodies,  when  the  souls  of  the  righteous  will  have 
their  angelic  nature  recognized,  and  those  of  the  wicked  will 
have  their  lower  character  revealed.  However,  Saadia  com- 
bats with  so  much  greater  fervor  the  Hindu  teaching  of 
metempsychosis,  which  had  been  adopted  by  Plato  and  Py- 
thagoras.' 

Bahya  connects  his  theory  with  the  three  souls  of  Plato, 
and  likewise  ascribes  to  the  soul  an  ethereal  essence.'  He  holds 
that  its  destiny  is  to  raise  itself  to  the  order  of  the  angels 
through  self-purification,  and  finally  to  return  to  God  as  the 
di%'ine  Source  of  light.  To  this  end  the  intellectual  soul,  which 
has  its  being  from  the  primal  light,  must  overcome  the  lower 
sensuous  soul  which  leads  to  sin. 

6.  The  conception  that  the  soul  Is  a  substance  derived  from 
the  luminous  primal  matter,  like  the  heavenly  spheres  and  the 
angels,  was  now  persistently  retained  by  the  Jewish  thinkers, 
who  explained  thereby  its  immortality.  In  adopting  the 
Aristotelian  theory  that  the  soul  is  the  form-principle  of  the 
body,  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  its  preexisteuce  was  gradually 
relinquished,  and  its  existence  ascribed  to  a  creative  act  of 
God  at  the  birth  of  the  child  or  at  its  conception.  But  Jchuda 
ha-Levi,  the  most  pious  of  all  the  philosophers,  emphasized 
vigorously  the  indivisibility  of  the  soul,  its  incorporeality  and 

^  EiHutulk,  Cb.  VI:Sclunie(D,  I.  c,  tJS  '■;  Ncumark.  I.  c,  I,  536  f. ;  Hu.ii]c, 
Le.,376. 

■  N«uinark,  i.  c,  495 ;  Utuik,  1.  c,  108  f . ;  J.  £.,  ut.  Bdiya. 
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its  reality  apart  from  the  condition  of  the  body,  and  —  in 
opposition  to  the  Aristotelian  free-thinkers,  who  expected  tbt 
human  soul  to  be  absorbed  into  the  divine  soul,  the  acti« 
intellect,  —  he  declared  the  immortality  of  the  individual  a 
fundamental  article  of  faith.' 

Now  some  of  ihe  Jewish  thinkers,  following  Jehuda  ha  Levi 
Ibn  Daud,  and  olhers,  Uiough  Aristotelians,  shrank  from  the 
logical  conclusion  of  denying  all  individuality  to  the  soul,  and 
attributed  toil  rathcra  process  of  purification,  which  ends  with 
the  elevation  of  the  soul-csscncc  to  angelic  rank  and  thus 
guarantees  its  immortality.  Not  so  Maimonides,  who  ac- 
cepted with  inexorable  earnestness  the  Aristotelian  idea  of 
form  as  the  perfection  of  matter.  The  essence  of  the  human 
soul  is,  tor  him,  that  force  or  potentiality  which  qualities  it  for 
the  highest  development  of  the  intellect,  and  is  alone  capable 
of  grasping  the  divine.  Yet  it  can  acquire  a  part  in  the  crea- 
tive World-spirit  only  in  the  same  degree  as  it  unfolds  this 
potentiality  to  share  the  divine  intellect,  whose  scat  is  the 
highest  sphere  of  the  universe.  By  dint  of  this  acqxiirtd 
intelligence  it  can  live  on  as  an  independent  intellect,  in  the 
image  of  God,  and  thus  attain  beatitude  in  the  contemplation 
of  Divinity.' 

7.  Naturally  the  vicwof  \[;umonides,  that  a  certain  measure 
of  immortality  is  granted  only  to  the  wise,  —  though  they  must 
be  morally  perfect  as  well,  —  aroused  great  opposition.  Has- 
dai  Crescas  proves  its  untenableness  by  asking,  "Why  sbaQ 
the  wise  alone  share  in  immortality  ?  Furthermore,  how  caa 
something  that  came  into  existence  in  the  course  of  human 
life  suddenly  acquire  eternal  duration?  Or  how  can  there  be 
any  bliss  in  the  knowledge  of  God  where  there  is  no  personality, 

■CHHTt,  V,  13.  See  CumI,  nous;  SchouedJ,  I.  c,  141;  Neuoutk,  L  c 
561  i  Husik,  L  c,  179  f. 

»Schmi«ll,  I.  c.  140:  VnimjiTk.  1.  c.  jj6  (..  551,  558,  s^S■  S8«;  Hii»a. 
I.  c ,  iSi  t.  Comp.  Scheyer :  4.  Ptytlut,  SyO.  i.  Umn.;  Siioao,  AiftiU  ^ 
Om  Bdutv  Ctniia,  75-78.  86. 
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no  self<onscious  ego  to  enjoy  it?"  Therefore  Crescas 
ascribed  to  the  soul  an  indestructible  spiritual  essence 
whose  perfection  is  attained,  not  by  mere  intellect  or  knowl- 
edge, but  by  love  of  God  manifested  in  a  religious  and 
moral  life,  and  which  is  thereby  made  to  share  in  eternal 
bliss.' 

8.  AU  these  various  thinkers  fi.nd  the  future  life  cither  ex- 
pressed or  suggested  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  truth  based  upon 
reason.  This  is  espedally  the  conception  of  Abraham  ibn 
Daud,  who,  contrary  to  his  Aristotelian  successor  Maimonides, 
sees  in  self-consciousness,  by  which  the  soul  differentiates  itself 
from  the  Iwdy  as  a  personality,  the  proof  that  it  cannot  be 
subject  to  dissolution  with  the  body.* 

Besides  the  philosophic  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  however,  the  traditional  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  demanded  some  consideration  on  the  part  of  these 
philosophers.  Saadia  defends  the  latter  with  all  his  might, 
endeavoring  to  reconcile  the  two  as  btst  he  can?  All  the  rest 
leave  us  in  doubt  whether  resurrection  is  to  be  understood 
literally  or  symbolically.  Maimonides  especially  involves 
himself  in  difficulties,  inasmuch  as  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Mishna  he  considers  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  an  unalter- 
able article  of  faith,  whereas  in  his  Code*  and  in  the  Moreh 
he  speaks  only  of  immortality ;  and  again  before  the  end  of  his 
life  he  wrote,  obviously  in  self-defense,  a  work  which  seems 
to  favor  bodily  resurrection,  yet  without  clarifying  Iiis  con- 
ceptions at  any  time.'  The  belief  in  resurrection  had  taken 
too  deep  a  root  in  the  Jewish  consciousness  and  had  been  loo 
firmly  established  through  the  liturgy  of  the  Synagogue  for  any 
philosopher  to  touch  it  without  injuring  the  very  foundations 
of  faith. 

*  Or  Ailtytitsi,U,6;  Joel:  "Cre^tas";  Hu»k,l.  c,  400. 

*  Emuntsk  Ramah,  39;  Husik,  I.  c,  359  b. 

*  Emufolk.  Vn.  '  H.  Tfskiihah,  VTII,  1. 
*iiiiamar  TtkiyyoXh  ha  Mttint,  &ee  Schmiedl,  I,  c,  173. 
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Moreover,  beRule  external  caution  a  certain  inner  aeei 
seems  to  have  imiwlled  toward  the  acceptance  of  resurrectioD. 
As  soon  as  one  thinks  of  the  soul  as  existing  or  continuing  to 
live  in  an  incorporeal  state,  one  is  involuntarily  led  toward  lit 
belief  in  the  soul's  preexistence  or  even  in  the  possibility  of 
metempsjchosis.  Thus  it  seemed  more  reasonable  to  betien 
in  a  new  formation  of  the  hiunan  body  together  with  a  new 
creation  of  the  world.  Therewith  came  the  di^>osition  lo 
assign  to  the  soul  in  the  future  world  a  body  of  finer  substance; 
like  that  assumed  by  the  mystic  Nahmanides.'  in  order  to 
assure  to  the  new  humanity  a  wondrous  duration  of  life  Hkt 
that  of  Elijah. 

9.  While  the  popular  philosopher  Albo  riphth'  declares  that 
the  nature  of  the  soul  is  as  far  beyond  all  human  understanding 
as  i&  tlie  nature  of  God,^  the  mystics  sought  all  the  more  to 
penetrate  its  secrets.  The  CabbaUth  also  divides  the  soul 
into  three  difTerent  substances  according  to  the  thrcv  Biblical 
names,  assigning  their  origins  to  tlie  three  di!lert-nl  spheres  of 
the  universe,  and  reiterating  the  Platonic  theory  of  the  pre 
extstence  of  the  soul  and  its  future  transmigration.  This 
division  into  three  paru  provided  scope  for  all  types  of  theories 
concerning  the  soul  in  its  sensuous,  its  moral,  and  its  intellec- 
tual nature.  Fundamentally  the  Cabbalah  considered  the 
soul  an  emanation  from  the  divine  intellect  with  a  luminous 
character  just  like  the  philosophers.  But  in  the  Platonic 
view  of  the  ascending  order  of  creation,  which  forms  the  basis 
of  the  Cabbalah,  this  mundane  life  is  an  abyss  of  moral  deg- 
radation, so  that  the  soul  yearns  toward  the  primal  Source  of 
light,  finally  to  find  freedom  and  bliss  with  God.'  Thus  ilie 
later  Cabbalah  returned  to  the  teachings  of  Philo,  the  Jewish 
Plato,  for  whom  death  was  only  the  stripping  off  of  the  earthly 
frame  in  order  to  enter  the  pure  and  luminous  world  of  God. 

*  la  SehMf  ha  GemBt.  *  IH^m,  IV,  35 

»£oJi«r.  1, 96  b;  Yalk.  Raibem  to  Deot.  XOC,  a;  J.  E..  ait.  Ca1u1>. 
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10.  With  Moses  Mendebsolin,  who  in  his  Phadon  tried  to 
anslate  Plato's  proof  of  immortality  into  modem  terms,  a 
ew  attitude  toward  the  nature  and  destiny  of  the  soul  arose 
Judaism  among  both  the  philosophers  and  the  educated 
ly.  Mendelssohn  not  only  endeavored  to  prove  the  im- 
iortality  of  the  soul  through  its  iiidivisibility  and  incorporeal- 
ity,  as  all  the  neo-Platonists  and  Jewish  philosophers  had  done 
before  hLm ;  lie  also  attempted  to  show  from  tlie  harmonious 
.plan  which  pervades  and  controls  all  of  God's  creation,  that 
the  soul  may  enter  a  sphere  of  existence  greater  in  extent  and 
content  than  the  little  span  of  earthly  life  which  it  relinquishes. 
The  progress  of  the  soul  toward  its  highest  unfolding,  unsat- 
isfied in  this  life,  demands  a  future  growth  in  the  direction  of 
god-tike  perfection.'  At  this  point  the  philosopher  enters  the 
province  o(  faith,  and  thus  furnishes  for  all  time  the  cardinal 
point  of  the  belief  in  immortality.  The  divine  spirit  in  man, 
which  is  e\-inced  in  the  self-conscious,  morally  active  personal- 
ity, bears  within  itself  the  proof  and  promise  of  its  future  life. 
Moreover,  this  corresponds  with  the  belief  in  God  as  One  who 
rules  the  world  for  the  eternal  purposes  and  aims  of  perfection, 
whocannot  deceive  the  hope  of  the  human  heart  for  a  continued 
living  and  striving  onward  and  forward,  without  thereby  im- 
pairing His  own  perfection.  For  we  all  close  our  lives  without 
having  attained  the  goal  of  moral  and  spiritual  perfection 
toward  which  we  strive;  and  therefore  our  very  nature  de- 
mands a  world  where  we  may  reach  the  higher  degree  of 
perfection  for  which  we  long.  In  this  sense  we  may  interpret 
the  Psalmist's  verse :  "I  aha!!  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake,  with 
(beholding)  Thy  likeness."*  That  is:  our  spirit,  when  no 
longer  bound  to  the  earth,  shall  behold  the  divine  glory,  —  a 
krision  which  transcends  our  powers  of  thought. 

IT.    In  the  light  of  modern  investigation,  body  and  soul  are 
seen  to  be  indissolubly  bound  together  by  a  reciprocal  relation 
'  See  Kay^eiling ;  iJoia  ilendelsjokn,  148  ff,  ■  Ps.  XVII,  15. 
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which  either  benefits  or  impedes  them  both.  Whcrdn  the 
spiritual  bond  exists  tliat  renders  both  (he  physical  organs 
with  their  muscular  and  nervous  systems  and  the  magnetic 
or  electric  currents  which  set  Iheni  in  motion  subservient  to  the 
will  of  the  intellect;  what  the  mind  actually  is,  into  whose 
deepest  recesses  science  is  casting  its  search-light  to  JUumbe 
its  processes.  —  these  are  problems  which  will  probably  remain 
ever  incapable  of  solution  by  human  knowledge,  and  will  there- 
fore always  afford  new  food  for  the  imagination.  Yet  it 
just  in  periods  like  ours,  when  the  belief  in  God  is  weakening, 
that  the  humtin  spirit  is  especially  solicitous  to  guard  itself 
against  the  thought  of  the  complete  annihilation  of  its  god-liie 
self-conscious  personality.  This  gives  rise  to  the  superstitious 
effort  to  spy  out  the  soul  by  sensory  means  and  to  find  ways  of 
seeing  or  hearing  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  —  a  tendency  whidt 
is  as  dangerous  to  the  spiritual  and  moral  welfare  of  humanity 
as  was  the  ancient  practice  of  necromancy.'  It  is  therefore 
all  the  more  important  to  base  the  belief  in  immortality-  soieiy 
cm  the  God-likeness  of  the  human  soul,  which  is  the  mirror  of{ 
Divinity.  Just  as  one  postulate  of  faith  holds  that  God.  tbt 
Creator  of  the  world,  rules  in  accordance  with  a  moral  order, 
so  another  is  the  immortality  of  tie  human  soul,  which,  amii'l 
yearning  and  groping,  beholds  God.  The  question  where,  and 
how,  this  self-same  ego  is  to  continue,  will  be  left  for  the  powtf 
of  the  imagination  to  answer  ever  anew. 

la.  Certainly  it  is  both  comforting  and  convenient  to 
imagine  the  dead  who  are  laid  to  rest  in  the  earth  as  bong 
asleep  and  to  await  their  reawakening.  As  the  fructifxTCg 
rain  awakens  to  a  new  life  the  seeds  within  the  soil,  so  thil 
they  rise  from  the  depths  arrayed  in  new  raiment,  so,  what 
touched  by  the  heavenly  dew  of  life,  will  those  who  Iing«ii 
the  grave  arise  to  a  new  existence,  clad  in  new  bodies.  This  i* 
the  belief  which  inspired  the  pious  founders  of  the  synagogiL 
'  See  J.  Jasuow :  Fact  and  Fable  in  Psychology. 
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Hturgy  even  before  the  period  of  the  Maccabees,  when  they 
cqiressed  their  praise  of  God's  power  in  that  He  would  send 
the  fertilizing  rain  upon  the  vegetation  of  the  earth,  and  like- 
wise in  due  time  the  revivif>'ing  dew  upon  the  sleeping  world 
of  roan.     Both  appeared  to  the  sages  of  that  age  to  be  evi- 
■fences  of  the  same  wonder-working  power  of  God.     Whoever, 
■bcreforc,  stilJ  sees  Cod's  greatness,  as  they  did,  revealed 
pttrough  miracles,  that  is,  through  interruptions  of  the  natural 
order  of  life,  may  cling  to  the  traditional  belief  in  resurrection, 
io  comforting  in  ancient  tinier.    On  the  other  hand,  he  who 
rtcognizcs  the  unchangeable  %vill  of  nn  all-wise,  all-ruling  God 
in  the  immutable  laws  of  nature  must  t'uicl  it  impo«>sibIe  to 
praise  God  according  to  the  traditional  formula  as  the  "Re- 
viver of  the  dead,"  but  will  avail  himself  instead  of  the  exprea- 
aon  used  in  the  Union  Trayer  Book  after  the  pattern  of  Ein- 
liom,  "He  who  has  implanted  within  us  immortal  life." ' 

'  SiDger'i  Prajtr^,,  45.  The  Ritbb.  Conf .  of  Phibtlclphia  in  iB(k)  passed  the 
rCMlutJaa  :  "The  belief  in  liie  Rtsurrwdon  ol  die  Bojy  lus  no  rcliKious  found*- 
Itoa  Qn  Jtxluun),  and  the  doctrine  ai  rmmnrlality  nler%  to  the  after- eustence 
ibeSouloobr."    Comp.  D.  Philipeon:  I.  c, p.  4890011492. 


CHAPTER  XLV 
Divine  Retribution:  Rewaks  and  PmjisHsreNT. 

I.  The  feeling  of  equity  is  deeply  rooted  in  human  nature, 
demanding  reparation  for  every  wanton  wrong  and  yielding 
recognition  to  every  benevolent  act.  In  fact,  upon  this 
univcr^l  principle  is  based  all  justice  and  to  a  certain  extent 
all  morality.  Judaism  of  evcr>'  age  compresses  this  demaod 
of  the  religious  and  moral  nature  of  man  into  the  doctriDC 
God  rewards  the  good  and  punishes  the  evil.  This  doctrine 
which  is  the  eleventh  of  Maimonidcs'  articles  of  faith,  con 
stitutes  the  underlying  presumption  of  all  the  Biblical  nana' 
lives  as  well  as  of  the  prophetic  threats  and  warnings  and  those 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  in  so  far  as  earthly  success  and  prosperity 
were  regarded  as  the  rewards  of  God  and  earthly  misfortuw 
and  miser}'  as  His  punishments.  In  the  same  degree,  how- 
over,  as  experience  contradicted  this  doctrine,  and  as  examples 
flnnltiplicd  of  wicked  persons  revelling  in  prosperity  and 
innocent  ones  laboring  under  adversity  and  woe,  it  became 
necessary  to  defer  the  divine  retribution  more  and  more  to 
the  future  —  at  first  to  a  future  on  earth  and  later  to  one  in 
tlic  world  to  come,  until  Anally  it  developed  into  a  pure 
spiritual  conception  in  full  accord  with  a  higher  ethical  view 
ofUfe. 

3.  A£  long  as  in  the  pTimiti^'e  process  of  law  the  family  or 
the  clan  was  held  responsible  for  the  crime  of  the  indiWdual, 
ancient  Israel  also  adhered  to  the  idea  that  "God  vists  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  third  and  fourlh  generation,"  as 
Jeremiah  still  did*  in  full  accord  with  the  second  command- 

>JerXXXU,ifl. 
•98 
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ment.    It  was  in  a  far  later  stage  that  the  rabbU  interpreted 

the  words  "of  those  who  hate  Me"  in  the  sense  of  individual 

lesponsibility.'    Only  in  accordance  with  the  Deuteronomic 

Uw  which  says:   "The  fathers  shall  not  be  put  to  death  for 

the  children,  neither  shall  the  children  be  put  to  death  for  the 

fathers;    every  man  shall  be  put  to  death  for  his  own  sin,'" 

did  the  religious  consciousness  rebel  against  the  thought  that 

1  later  generation  should  suffer  for  the  sins  of  its  ancestors, 

tad  hence  the  popular  adage  arose,  "The  fathers  have  eaten 

sour  grapes,  and  the  teeth  of  the  children  are  set  on  edge."  ' 

It  is  the  prophet  Ezekiel  who  refutes  once  and  for  all  the  idea  of 

iguilt  transnuttcd  to  children  and  consequently  of  hereditary 

\ia  and  punishjnent,  insisting  on  the  doctrine  that  personal 

hnponsibility  alone  determines  divine  retribution.*    But  here 

Uaew  clement  aflecls  divine  retribution.     God's  long-sulTcring 

Ind  mercy  do  not  desire  the  immediate  punishment,  the  death 

o(  the  sinner.    He  should  be  given  time  to  return  to  a  better 

mode  of  life.' 

But  the  great  enigma  of  human  destiny,  which  vexes  the 

[author  of  the  seventy-third  Psalm  and  that  of  the  book  o( 

[Job,  still  pres-ses  for  a  better  solution.     It  is  true  that  thepopu- 

belief  and  popular  legends  which  are  preserved  in  post- 

ttblical  writings  as  well,  insisted  on  a  justice  which  requites 

measure  for  measure."*    Still  insight  into  actual  life  does 

lot  confirm  the  teaching  of  the  popular  philosophy  that  the 

r*  righteous  will  be  requited  in  the  earth"  iind   that  "evil 

fcursueth  aimers."''    The  unshakeahle  belief  in  the  justice  of 

had  to  find  another  solution  for  life's  antinomies,  and 

forced  to  reach  out  for  another  world  in  which  the  divine 

ghteousness  would  fmd  its  complete  realization. 

'  T»rg.  10  Ek.  XX,  s;   Sinh.  ay  b,  '  Dwit.  XXIV,  16. 

•  E«ck.  x\iu,  *.  *  Eidt.  xvm.  M.  '  xvm,  IS,  ji. 

•Ea.  XMU,  n;   XXI,  73-1$;   Sola.  I,  7-9;   Tos.  SoU  III-IV;  Sanh. 
t;  B.  ft'i*doniX\'I-XIXi  MaewIV.ji;  U  Ma«.  V,  10;  XV,32. 
*Prov.  XT.  3";  Xra,  31. 
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J.  Biblical  Judaism  with  few  exceptions  recognized  only  thi 
present  world  and  the  subterranean  world  of  shadows,  a  \ie9 
preserved  in  its  essentials  by  Ben  Sira  and  the  Sadducees, 
who  were  subsequently  declared  heretics.  In  contrast  to 
them  Pharisaic  or  Rabbinic  Judaism  teaches  a  resiurcction 
after  death  for  a  life  of  eternal  bliss  or  eternal  torment,  accord* 
ing  05  the  divine  judgment  finds  one  righteous  and  another 
wicked.  We  may  leave  aside  the  conadcration  that  the  first 
impulse  toward  a  Jewish  belief  in  resurrection  came  from  the 
non-fulfillment  of  the  national  hope,  wherefore  it  was  always 
bound  up  with  the  soil  of  the  Holy  Land,  as  will  be  seen  in 
Chapter  LIV.  The  fact  remains  that  the  di^'^^e  judgment  tO; 
follow  upon  resurrection  was  consistently  regarded  as  a  great 
world-judgment,  which  was  to  decide  the  future  lot  of  al 
men  and  spirits.  It  must  be  noted  also  that  the  apocalyptic 
and  midrashic  literature  often  identifies  the  pious  with  tie 
God-fearing  Israelites  as  those  who  shalt  arise  to  eternal  Ule, 
while  the  wicked  are  identified  with  the  idolatrous  heatb«n, 
who  are  condemned  to  eternal  death,  or,  as  it  ia  frequently 
expressed,  to  a  second  deaths 

4.   Exactly  as  the  old    Persian  Mazdaism   expected  the 
resurrection  of  all,  both  good  and  bad,  the  believers  in  Ah 
Mazda  as  well  as  the  rest  of  humanity,  so  the  apocal>'ptic 
writers  prior  to  the  Tabnudic  period  describe  resurrection  iS 
universal :  "In  those  days  the  earth  will  give  back  those  vAa^ 
have  iK'en  entrusted  to  her,  and  the  nether-world  will  rel 
that  which  it  has  received,"  according  to  Enoch  LI,  i. 
larly  fourth  Esdras  remarks :  "And  after  seven  days  of 
for  all  creatures,  the  new  order  of  the  world  shall  be  raised 
and  mortality  itself  shall  perish ;  and  the  earth  shall  rcsti 

'  Sec  «jK<da!]y  Sanb.  go  t>-oi  b,   irf.   to  Ex.  VI,  4;  Dcut.  XI,  9'. 
5:  XXXl,  16;  la.  XXVI,  i<);  Dan.  XII,  13;   Ps.  LXXn,  it>;  tUo  Et. 
I ;  JcMh.  Vltl,  io;  and  Sung  oC  Songs,  Vn,  jo.    On  ihc  Second  D< 
Tart,  to  Deut.  XXXni.  6 ;  In.  XIV,  19;  UCV,  6;  Jer.  U,  39;  and 
tiaiiXX,6, 14;  XXI,  8. 


those  that  are  asleep  in  her ;  and  so  shall  the  dust  give  back 

those  that  dwell  in  silence;   and  the  chambers  shall  deliver 

those  souls  that  were  committed  unto  them.    The  Moat  High 

shall  appear  on  the  throne  of  judgment,  and  shall  say :  Judg- 

nient  only  shall  remain,  truth  shall  stand,  and  faith  shall  wax 

Blrong.    The  good  deeds  shall  be  of  force,  and  wicked  deeds 

shall  no  longer  sleep.    The  lake  of  torment  shall  be  revealed, 

sad  opposite  to  it  the  place  of  joy;  the  furnace  of  G«liinnom 

«ill  be  -N-i^iblc,  and  opposite  to  it  the  bliss  of  Paradise.    Then 

tile  Most  High  will  speak  to  the  hcalhcn  nations,  who  have 

awakened :  behold  now  Him  whom  yc  have  denied,  whom  yc 

llave  not  served,  whose  command  yc  have  abhorred.     Gaze 

Bow  here  and  there,  —  here  bliss  and  rest,  there  fire  and 

torment." ' 

The  rabbinic  form  of  the  doctrine  of  resurrection  is  quite 
Unambiguous:  "Those  born  into  the  world  arc  destined  to 
lie ;  the  dead,  to  live  again ;  and  those  who  enter  the  world 
to  come,  to  be  judged."'  And  wherever  the  rabbinic  or 
!^>ocaIyptic  literature  mentions  the  share  of  the  pious,  or  of 
Csrael,  in  eternal  life,  this  implies  that,  while  these  enter  the 
World  to  come,  the  cNil-docrs  or  idolaters  shall  enter  hell  for 
tternal  death ;  the  understanding  being  that  there  is  a  univer- 
sal resurrection  for  the  world -judgment. 

tThe  whole  system  of  eschatology  in  connection  with 
rrcction  arose  undoubtedly  from  the  Persian  doctrine, 
tccording  to  which  death  together  wiih  all  that  is  evil  and 
tncleaji  is  created  by  Ahriman,  the  evil  principle,  and  will 
ruffer  annihilation  nith  him.  as  soon  as  the  good  principle, 
\hura  Mazda,  has  achieved  the  final  victory.  Then  Soshiosh 
*the  Savior,"  the  descendant  of  Zoroaster,  will  begin  his 
cingdom  of  eternal  life  for  the  righteous,  coincident  with  the 


'  tV  Ezn  Vn,  SI  I.;  comp.  Bftnich  Apoc.  4a  S.;  Adus  ct  Eva,  41;  II 
TQ-.  1J0-136;  IVSibylL.  180  (. 
*  Aboth  iV,  13. 
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awakening  of  the  dead.'  Pharisaic  Judaism,  however,  give 
the  hope  of  resurrection  a  deeper  moral  and  religious  meaning. 
The  proofs,  or  rather  analogies  from  nature,  of  the  seeds 
springing  from  the  earth  in  a  new  form,  of  men  awakeoin; 
from  sleep  in  the  morm'ng,  or  of  the  original  creation,  art 
shared  by  the  rabbis  and  the  New  Testament  writers  with  the 
Persians.  On  the  other  hand,  proofs  based  on  the  prophetic 
hope  for  the  future  are  purely  national.  So  also  are  those 
proofs  based  on  the  Biblical  passage  that  the  God  of  the  fathcn 
had  sworn  to  the  Patriarchs  to  give  them  the  Prtjmiscd  Land.' 
Likewise  the  reference  to  the  wondrous  resurrections  rclat«! 
in  the  history  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  offers  no  proof  of  a  urn* 
versal  resurrection.  A  striking  point  and  one  which  deepens 
the  idea  of  retribution  is  the  simile  of  the  Lame  and  the  Btind' 
employed  by  Jehuda  Iia  Nasi  in  a  dialogue  with  the  Emperor 
Antoninus.  Tlie  latter  had  said  that  at  the  last  judgment 
both  soul  and  body  might  deny  all  guilt.  The  body  may 
say:  "The  soul  alone  has  sinned,  for  since  it  has  parted  froa 
me,  I  have  lain  motionless  as  a  stone."  And  the  soul,  on  iti 
pari,  may  reply:  "It  roust  be  the  bo<ly  that  sinned,  for 
since  I  have  parted  from  it  I  soar  about  in  the  air  free  asi 
bird."  To  this  jehuda  ha  Nasi  an.swcred:  "A  king  once 
possessed  a  garden  with  sjilcndid  fig-trees,  and  appointed  w 
watchmen  in  it  a  blind  man  and  a  lame  man.  Then  the  lame 
man  spoke  to  the  blind  man,  'I  see  fine  figs  up  there;  take 
me  upon  your  shoulders,  and  I  shall  pick  them,  and  we  an 
enjoy  them  together.'    They  did  so,  and  when  the  kin| 

>  Sec  Stave.  Vti.  d.  Einfluu  d.  Parsiimuj  a.  4.  Judcnlh.,  14s  ff- :  BoccUen- 
D.  V*rwiiidlseha^  d.  jued.  tJirhti.  u.  d.  pan.  Eielutehfie;  Sdwrr:  Itt  Halm, 
VII-VIII. 

•SMb.otl.b;  Matt.  XXII,  31  f. 

'  Tlie  parxblc  U  fvund  in  an  .^pociypbon  sscrftH  to  the  propbet  EatUH 
tee  Epipbantui  lUoes.  LXIV,  cd.  IHndorf,  D.  683  f.  aod  ascribed  10  H 
lnhfDuI,  Lev.  R.  IV,  5 ;  in  Suih.  91  ■.,  b  it  b  Rti-en  in  a  dialogue  with  Atr 
twdiuj  in  Taah.  Wa>ithro,  ed.  Bubcr,  |  ii,  It  is  aaon/mous. 
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entered  the  garden,  the  figs  were  gone.  But  when  they  were 
held  to  account  for  it,  the  lame  man  said,  'How  could  I  have 
taken  them,  since  I  cannot  walk?'  And  the  blind  man  said, 
'And  I  cannot  see.'  Then  the  king  had  the  lame  man  placed 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  blind  man  and  judged  them  both 
together.  In  like  manner  will  God  treat  the  body  and  the 
soul,  as  it  is  said : '  'He  calleth  to  the  heavens  above  —  that 
is,  the  heavenly  element,  the  sou! — and  to  the  earth  beneath 
^  the  earthly  body  —  and  places  them  together  before  His 
throne  of  Judgment.'" 

6.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  idea  that  the  soul  and  body, 
having  committed  good  or  evil  deeds  together  in  this  Ufe, 
should  receive  in  common  their  reward  or  punishment  in  the 
world  to  come,  satisfied  the  Jewish  sense  of  justice  better 
than  the  conception  developed  by  Hellenistic  Judaism  (after 
the  Platonic  and,  in  the  last  resort,  the  Egyptian  view)  that  the 
soul  alone  should  partake  of  eternal  bliss  or  torment.  Never- 
theless the  philosophically  trained  Jewish  thinkers  of  Alexan- 
dria could  not  bring  themselves  to  accept  a  bodily  resurrection, 
and  therefore  emphasized  so  much  more  strongly  the  great 
day  of  judgment  and  the  reward  and  punishment  of  the  soul 
in  the  world  to  come.  Still  we  find  much  inconsistency  among 
various  authors,  sometimes  even  in  the  same  work,  in  the 
conception  of  future  bliss  for  the  good  and  torture  for  the 
wicked.  These  varied  according  to  the  more  sensuous  or 
more  spiritual  Wew  taken  of  the  soul  and  the  celestial  world, 
and  according  to  the  Uteral  or  figurative  interpretation  of  the 
Biblical  allusions  to  "fire."  "worms,"  and  the  Uke  in  the  pun- 
ishment of  evil-doers,  and  of  the  delights  awaiting  the  right- 
eous in  the  future.* 

On  this  point  free  play  was  allowed  to  the  imagination  of  the 
people  and  the  fancy  of  the  Haggadists.    Still,  throughout,  the 

'P8.L,4. 

•  isa.  LX\X  24 ;  •«  Yalltul ;  Bousiet,  308-331 ;  J.  E.,  art.  Eschatology. 
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sokmn  thought  found  its  echo  that  mortal  mao  must  ^vc 
account  to  the  inexorable  Judge  of  the  lining  and  the  dead  for 
the  life  just  completed,  in  order  to  be  ushered,  according  to  tus 
deserts,  into  the  portals  of  the  celestial  Paradise  or  of  belL' 
Thb  led  to  the  view  that  this  whole  mundane  life  is  but  like  a 
wayfarers'  irai  for  the  life  to  come,  or  the  vestibule  of  the 
palace  (mOTe  precisely  the  "banquet -hall")  of  the  future.' 

7.  A  further  development  of  the  principle  of  justice  in 
appOcatlon  to  future  retribution  led  not  merely  to  such  a  de- 
piction of  the  tortures  of  hell  and  the  delights  of  heaven  that 
the  maxim:  "measure  for  measure,"  so  often  deviated  from 
in  this  life,  could  find  complete  realization  in  the  world  to 
come.  An  Intermediate  stage  also  was  dc\'ised  lor  tfaose 
whose  merit  or  guilt  would  enroll  them  neither  among  the 
righteous  for  eternal  bliss,  nor  among  the  wicked  for  eternal 
punishment.  While  the  stem  teachers  of  the  school  of  Sham- 
mai  insisted  that  these  mediocre  ones  must  undergo  a  tweht- 
month  process  of  purification  in  the  Eres  of  Geherma,  the 
milder  school  of  Hillel  maintained  that  the  di\-ine  merc>' 
would  grant  them  admission  into  Paradise  even  without  the 
fires  of  purgatar>',"  either  through  the  merit  of  the  patriarchs* 
or  owing  to  the  deserts  of  a  son  who  has  l>een  trained  t»  rewr- 
ence  for  God,  as  is  indicated  by  the  legend  concerning  the 
Kaddtsh  pnij'er.*  In  any  case,  the  teaching  of  Hillel  concern- 
ing the  a!l-suflicing  mercy  of  God  swept  aside  the  old  hopeless 
conception  that  eternal  suffering  in  hell  awaits  the  average 
man,  which  was  adhered  to  by  the  Christian  church  in  coiuec- 
tion  with  it*  dogma  of  tlic  atoning  blood  of  Christ.  Likewise, 
in  the  dispute  of  schools  as  to  whether  or  not  the  bliss  of  ctcmai 
life  would  be  accorded  also  to  the  righteous  among  the  heathen, 

'  Abolh  ni,  t.  19,  to;  B«t.  »«  b.  '  Aboifa  IV,  31. 

»To».  Swih.  Xni,  3;  R.  H.  t6  b;  M  J.  E.,  «rt.  PuiRatoty. 
*  Se«  Testament  of  Abraham  XTV ;  comp.  Kohler  in  J.  Q.  R.  VTI.  j4;. 
*T.  d  b.  ¥.1  ZtiU  XVII,  ed,  Friedman,  p.  33.    See  note,  KalU  R  U. 
].  E,,  art.  Kaddiah,  but  cwip,  IV  Eaa  VU,  loi-i  i  j. 
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ic  more  humane  view  of  Joshua  ben  Hananiah  prevailed  over 
le  gloomier  one  of  the  Shammaite  Eliezer  ben  H>TcaDOS,  and 
;erefore  the  doctrine  became  generally  accepted,  "The 
ghteous  of  all  nations  shall  have  a  share  in  the  world  to 
■me."  ' 

8.  The  apocalyptic  writers,  who  largely  influenced  the  New 
ssLanient,  and  also  the  Haggadists  refer  with  fond  interest 

the  banquet  of  the  pious  in  the  world  to  come,  where  they 
juld  be  served  with  heavenly  manna  as  bread,  with  wine 
escrvcd  from  the  days  of  the  creation,  and  with  the  flesh 

the  Leviathan  or  the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Life.'  On  the 
her  hand  they  elaborated  the  tortures  of  the  e\-il-doers  in 
:U  which  arc  to  afford  ii  pleasing  sight  to  the  pious  in  heaven, 
■t  as  the  torments  of  the  sinners  arc  aggravated  by  the  sight 
rihe  righteous  cnjo)'ing  all  delights.*  But  at  the  same  time 
e  meet  urith  a  more  refined  and  spiritual  conception  of  future 
rward  and  punishment  among  the  disciples  of  R.  Jchuda  ha 

|si,  in  the  Babylonian  Kab,  and  the  Palestinian  R.  Johauan 

•Tos.  S»ah.  Xin,  I,  Sanh.  cos  aj  MMt.  Teh,  Ps.  DC,  18:  "The  wicfecd 
lU  rctarn  toSheoKali  thr  nation*  that  fiiriict  G<xl,"  K,  Jmhuii  UkinK  ihelxKt 

aa  M9trfctJv«  aiid  R.  Elieser  u  a  general ica (tan. 
*Fo(  ibctNuquctoiihcpiouE^cc  Aboth.  [II,  i6i  Shob-isjai  Pca.K.XLI; 
Luke  Xtll,  JR;  XXII,  jo,  a.riJ  paralld*.  The  Idea  nut  on  I*a.  LXV, 
whjcti  U  takm  literally,  and  Ps.  XXIIT,  5 ;  «««  Midr.  Tcb.,  sd  \oc.  For  Ui« 
wialhan  and  Bchemolh  ncc  Jo)>  XL.  ij-jo;  B.  B.  74  b-75  &:  EInoch  LX, 
IV  Krw  VI,  si;  Baiuch  Apoc.  XXIX,  4;  Titrg.  P».  CIV,  ib;  Lev.  R. 
II,i.  Fm  ibc giant  bird  Zu  ate  Ps.L, 40-41 1  Targ,  and  Midi. Tcb.,ad  loc.; 
Bh.  BMhallah.td.  Bubw.  34;  Jellinek,  B.  H.  Ill,  ;6,  80.  For  tlur  heavenly 
fti.  LXX\TII,  14 ;  JoiM75b;  Hag.  lib;  Tanh.  BeihaUah,  ed.  Buter, 
;  ahyll.  PreemiuBi  87;  H.  JtS;  III,  746;  IV  Ecra  IX,  iq.  For  the  wine 
Ex.  R.  XXV,  10;  Ber.  ^4  b;  Sunb.  99  n;  Matt.  XXVI,  19;  comp.  jlIko 
*.  R.  XUI,  3  ft>t  otlier  fruiu  of  ParadiK.  For  the  Pirisiiin  ori^jln  ot  tbne 
«  we  Buttdahiih.  XIX,  ij ;  XXX.  i$.  The  Behemoth  corresponds  with  the 
ttn*il  ox  Hadhayos,  n-h<»e  I)»h  pradjce*  the  tap  »(  immnnalily ;  the  giant 
■mi  bird  «ilh  Si>WdA>iA.X\lII,  5-fi;  XIX,  i6-ig;  the  wine  coTrca[Hindft 
'the  Parsee  Horn ;  flmufoArf A,  XXX,  3j.  Sec  Windishman :  ZoKXUtr.Slvd., 
1  353  f .,  Dod  Bocklen,  I.  c,  p.  6i}. 

Shab.  t5ja.viifaref.  tola.  LXV,  1^14;  LXVI,  14;  IV  Ein  MI,  85,  93. 
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and  his  pupil  Simeon  ben  Lakish.    "in  the  futxjre  world" 
says  Rab,  "there  are  no  sensual  enjoj-raents  nor  passions,  but  I 
the  righteous  sit  at  the  ta.bLe  of  God  with  wreaths  upon  their 
heads  (like  the  Greek  sages  at  a  symposium !),  feeding  on  tlie 
radiance  of  the  divine  majesty,  as  did  the  chosen  ones  of  Israel  I 
on  the  heights  of   Sinai,"'    R.  Johanan  teaches.  *'AJ1  tbcl 
promises  held  forth  in  Scripture  in  definite  form  as  reward  lor  I 
the  future,  refer  to  the  Messianic  era.  whereas  in  regard  to  tbc  I 
bliss  awaiting  the  pious  in  the  world  to  come,  the  words  of  I 
Isaiah  hold  good :  'No  eye  hath  seen  it,  O  God.be^deTbee.'"'! 
Simeon  ben  Laki&h  even  went  so  far  as  to  say,  "There  si 
neither  hell  nor  paradise.    Instead,  God  sends  out  the  son  1 
in  its  full  strength  from  its  encasement,  and  the  wicked  ait  I 
consumed  by  its  heat,  while  the  pious  find  delight  and  bcalin;i 
in  its  beams."  ^  I 

However,  the  popular  imagination  demanded  more  pO^i 
ceptible  pictures  of  heaven  and  hell,  if  fear  of  punishment  wmI 
to  deter  men  from  sin,  and  hope  of  reward  to  lead  them  to|| 
virtue.  The  description  of  the  modes  of  reward  and  punisb-B 
ment  for  the  future  in  the  Koran  is  the  outcome  of  min^l| 
Persian  and  Jewish  popular  conceptions,  and  its  crass  sansuous- 1 
ness  exerted  in  turn  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  entire  GaoMcL 
period,*  leaving  its  mark  upon  even  so  clear  a  thinker  as  Saadi^  l| 
Not  only  does  he  admit  into  his  philosophic  work  all^H 
crude  and  conflicting  descriptions  of  the  future  world,  butV| 
also  argues  for  the  eternity  of  the  punishmentsof  bell  and  of  tkd 
delights  of  heaven  as  lo^cal  necessities,  because  only  suM 
could  sufficiently  deter  or  allure  mankind,  and  a  rij^teo^l 
God  must  certainly  carry  out  His  threats  and  promises.*     M 

■  Bcr.  17  a.  >Ber.  a  b;  with  ref.  to  lu.,  LXIV,  3.       W 

•Ab.  Zar.  36  witb  lef.  to  Mai.  til,  ig-ai.  W 

«See  Jelliack,  B.  H.  1,  U  and  111,  the  Ticatise  on  CMmum  uAC^M 

Edm.  1^ 

*  EmmMA  Vn,  IX,  ud  comp.  J.  Guttmui ;  KdipMsfUl.  4«  <5mA  >1L- 
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g.  Ttie  entire  Jewish  philoaophy  or  theology  of  the  Middle 
ffis  remained  under  the  influence  of  tlie  traditional  belief  in 

.urrection.  Even  Maimonides,  whose  purely  spiritual  con- 
eption  of  the  soul  and  of  salvation  is  utterly  irreconcilable 
rilh  the  belief  in  bodily  resurrection,  and  who  accordingly 
nrells  in&tead,  in  both  his  Moreh  and  his  Code,  on  the  future 
rorld  of  spirits,  with  explicit  emphasis  on  Lheir  in  corporeality, 

d  not  have  tlie  courage  to  break  altogether  with  the  tradi- 
nal  belief  in  resurrection.  In  his  apologetic  treatise  on  res- 
rrcctioQ  he  even  attempts  to  present  it  as  a  miraculous  act 
God  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  intellect.  He  omits,  however, 
specify  what  purpose  this  miracle  may  serve,  since  in  the 
laimonideaa  system  reward  and  punishment  would  be  ad- 
unistered  in  the  world  of  spirits  in  a  much  purer  and  more 

tisfactory  manner.'  The  same  standpoint  is  taLen  also  by 
ebuda  ha  Levi  as  well  as  by  Crescas  and  .AJbo.'    If  then 

sarrection  be  a  miracle,  it  falls  outside  the  scope  of  phiJo- 
ophic  speculation  and  becomes  a  matter  of  faith ;  accordingly 

le  mystics  from  Njihmanides  down  to  Manasseh  ben  Israel 
Bfiociated  with  it  the  grossest  conceptions.' 

10.  The  actual  view  of  Maimonides  concerning  future 
ttribution  is  expressed  clearly  and  unambiguously  in  both 
Is  early  product,  the  commentarj-  un  the  Mishna,  and  in  the 

pest  fruit  of  his  life  work,  the  Mishneh  Torah,  where  he  says 

Not  immortality,  but  the  power  to  win  eternal  life  through 
knowledge  and  the  love  of  God  is  implanted  in  the  human 

Mil.    If  it  has  the  ability  to  free  itself  from  the  bondage  of 

le  senses  and  by  means  of  the  knowledge  of  God  to  hft  itself 
the  highest  moraUty  and  the  purest  thinking,  then  it  has 

ttaincd  divine  bliss,  true  immortality,  and  it  enters  the  realm 

'  Sw  Joel,  Rdipatapkit.  d.  Host  b.  Maimon..  p.  40. 
' Ctavi,  I,  t$\  V,  14 ;  Or  Adowi  UI,  4,  a.    S«  Joel :  Crtsea,  p.  74  f, ; 
bo:  tktanmy  TV,  i{r4t. 
■  NahnaBUei,  Lc,  luldiupur;  iiAa»s!xb.lantiia  NukmatCluyim. 
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of  the  eternal  Spirit  together  vrith  tlie  angels.  If  it  sinks  into 
the  sensuousncss  of  earthly  existence,  then  it  is  cut  off  (ma 
eternal  life ;  it  suffers  annihilation  like  the  beast.  In  reftHty 
this  life  eternal  is  not  the  future,  but  is  already  potentially 
present  and  invariably  at  hand  in  the  spirit  of  man  himself, 
with  its  constant  striving  toward  the  highest.  When  the 
rabbis  speak  of  paradise  and  hell,  describing  vividly  the  de- 
lights of  the  one  and  the  torments  of  the  other,  these  are  oiJy 
metaphors  for  the  agony  of  sin  and  the  happiness  of  virtue. 
True  piety  serves  God  neither  from  fear  of  punishment  nor 
from  desire  for  reward,  as  servants  obey  their  master,  but 
from  pure  love  of  God  and  truth.  Thus  the  sa>ing  of  Ben 
Azai  is  veriiied,  'The  reward  of  a  good  deed  is  the  good  ded 
itself.' '  Only  children  need  bribes  and  threats  to  be  tralsd 
to  morality.  Thus  religion  trains  manldnd.  The  people  who 
cannot  penetrate  into  the  kernel  need  the  shell,  the  extenul 
means  of  threats  and  promises."  *  These  splendid  words  U 
the  great  thinker  require  supplementing  or  modification  in 
only  one  direction,  and  that  has  been  afforded  by  the  keenest 
critic  among  Jewish  philosophers,  Hasdai  Crescas.  Too 
deeply  enmeshed  in  the  Aristotelian  system,  Maimooida 
found  the  happiness  and  immortality  of  man  solely  in  the  ic^ 
quired  intellectual  power  which  becomes  part  of  the  diviM 
intellect,  and  the  mere  knowledge  of  God  is  to  him  tantt 
mount  to  the  blissful  enjoyment  of  the  pious  in  the  radianceol 
God's  majesty.  Consequently  those  who  strive  and  sotf 
heavenward  through  their  moral  conduct  and  noble aspiratioBJi 
without  at  the  same  time  being  thinkers,  receive  no  r 
Against  this  Aristotelian  one-sidedness  Crescas  empi 
God's  love  and  goodness  for  which  the  righteous  yearn, 
whose  pursuit  man  finds  perfection  and  happiness. 
the  sake  of  attaining  bliss  shall  we  love  God  and  p 
virtue  and  truth,  but  to  love  God  and  practice  N-irtuc  is 
^  Abotfa.  IV,  X.  *  Com.  to  S&nli.  XI  md  H.  TaktOak.  MH 
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rue  hBas.  This  h  thr  oeaniesft  of  God  rdcrrod  to  by  tbr 
Infanist  and  dodared  to  be  man's  higfacst  good.^  Tbcrc  is 
k  need  of  any  otbcr  rrward  than  ibis,  and  thenr  is  no  greater 
toushment  than  to  be  dqim-vd  of  thk  boon  forrx'er  * 
III.  In  the  face  of  lbe<«  two  great  thinkers,  to  vh(»nSpu>a2a 
PCS  tbe  fundamenta]  ideas  of  his  ethics,'  the  qnestioo  ooa- 
dercd  by  Albo.  whether  the  eternal  duration  of  the  tortures  of 
ell  15  rcoondiable  with  tbe  divine  mcro'  .*  a  question  wJuch  sUll 
lays  an  bnportant  rMe  in  Christian  the<yk>g\-,  and  w)uch  was 
robably  suggested  to  AJbo  throui^  his  difpuLadons  with  rqi- 
tscntatii'es  of  the  Church.  —  is  for  us  superfluous  and  super- 
>ded.  Our  modem  conceptions  of  time  and  space  adroit 
either  a  place  or  a  world-period  for  the  leward  and  punixh- 
lent  of  souls,  nor  the  intolerable  conception  of  etc-rnal  joy 
fithout  useful  action  and  eternal  agony  without  any  moral 
|iirpo«e.  Modem  man  knows  that  he  bears  hea%-cn  and 
lell  within  his  owe  bosom.  Indeed,  so  much  more  dithcult  u 
he  life  of  duty  which  knows  of  no  other  reward  tlu\n  liapin- 
|C95  through  harmony  with  God.  the  Father  of  tlie  immorlal 
feat,  and  of  no  other  punishment  than  the  soul's  distress  at  lis 
nncr  discord  with  the  primal  Source  and  Hie  dtvinc  Ideal  of  all 
norality.  All  the  more  powerfully  is  modem  man  controlled 
ly  the  thought  that  the  universe  permits  no  stagnation,  no 
brren  enjoyment  or  barren  sufTering,  but  thnt  every  death 
narks  the  transiti<m  to  a  higher  goal  for  greater  ncrompHH li- 
lt. This  yearning  of  the  soul  finds  expression  in  the  Tol- 
iic  maxim,  "The  righteous  find  rest  neither  In  this  world, 
in  the  world  to  come,  as  it  is  said,  'They  go  from  Alrcngth 
strength,  until  they  ap}x:ar  before  Co<l  on  Zlun.'"  * 

Ifft.  LXXni,  aH. 

'  Adaimi,  n,  S5 ;  VI,  t ;  comp.  Jod,  I,  c,  56-61 ;  com|i:  Bcliya :  tt^«A, 
ft.  Shoot  Bitnlum. 
•  Sec  Jod  ;  7.  Gtt.  d.  Uhrt  S^inoto,  p.  64-  •  IkkoHm,  IV,  JJ- J«. 

'Bcr.64a,mthrGf.  toPt.  LXXXIV,  8;  HcahoMUr  Teh  vl  lac 
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CHAPTER  XLVl 
Ito  iHDtVmVAl  AHD  THE  RaCB 

I.  In  every  s\'stcm  of  belief  the  object  of  diWne  care  aod 
guidance  is  the  indi^'idual■  His  soul  and  his  conscience  laiM 
him  up,  especially  according  to  the  Jewish  doctrine,  to  tbc 
divine  image,  to  GodcMldship.  His  freedom  and  monl 
responsibility  are  the  patent  of  nobility  for  his  di\'inc  naturt; 
his  ego,  controlling  external  forces  and  carrying  out  its  own 
designs,  vouches  for  his  immortality.  Nevertheless  the  ^ftirit 
of  the  Biblical  language  indicates  rightly  that  the  indi\Sdiul 
is  only  a  son  of  man,  —  bat  adorn,  —  that  is,  a  segment  « 
member  of  the  human  race,  but  not  the  perfect  typical  ex-  ( 
empUfication  of  the  whole  of  mankind.  From  the  social 
organism  he  receives  what  he  is,  what  be  has,  an<l  what  bt 
ought  to  do,  both  his  nature  and  his  destiny ;  and  only  b 
association  with  the  community  and  under  the  guidance  o( 
the  highest  ideal  of  humanity  can  he  attain  true  perfectioa 
Oaly  mankind  as  a  whole,  in  its  cooperation,  as  it  extends  ova 
the  vast  expanse  of  the  earth,  and  in  its  succession  whidi 
reaches  through  the  centuries  of  the  world's  history,  can  brinj 
to  full  development  the  dix-ine  image  in  man,  his  moral  and 
religious  nature  with  all  its  varied  potentialities.  It  is  maa 
collectively  who  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  receives  Ibe 
command  to  subject  the  earth  with  all  its  creatures  to  bis 
cultural  purposes.'    In  whatever  stage  of  culture   we  meet 

>  Sec  J.  E.,  ut.  Adun.  and  Jrillnck :  Batltm  EiMwt,  Scrmoa  TV.  The  ten 
kumonity  ajose  uBong  the  Stoics.  See  Rntenstrin:  n'«m  n.  Wtr4f»  t 
Uumaniat;  comp.  Schmidt,  EMJk  d.  GrUrkem,  IT,  J14,  477 ;  and  Zdkt.  GriiA. 
FMio.  in,  I.  aS?.  199.  Vat  the  labtnnical  Bericth  for  kunu^  «e  B-  Ste 
XVI.  16. 
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Dan,  his  modes  of  thought  and  speech,  his  customs  and  moral 
Kews,  even  his  spiritual  faculties  are  the  result  of  a  long  his- 
toric process  of  development,  the  product  of  an  extremely 
complicated  past,  as  well  as  the  basis  of  a  future  which  ex- 
pands in  all  directions.    The  ancients  expressed  this  in  their 
suggestive  way,  remarking  in  connection  with  the  verse  of  the 
Psalm,  "Thine  eyes  did  see  mine  unformed  substance,  and  in 
rhy  book  thcj-  were  all  written,"  '  that  at  the  creation  of  the 
Brst  man  God  recorded  the  succession  of  races  with  their  sages, 
teers  and  leaders  until  the  end  of  time.^     And   when   the 
Saggadists  say  that  in  creating  man  God  took  dust  from  every 
Mrt  of  the  world,  so  that  he  would  be  everywhere  at  home,' 
igain  they  were  thinking  of  mankind.     Similarly  in  the  passage 
iwn  the  Psalms,  "Thou  hast  hemmed  mc  in  behind  and 
before,"  they  explain  that  God  made  the  first  man  with  two 
faces,  one  looking  forward  and  the  other  backward,  that  is, 
with  a  Janus  head ;  and  thus  they  regard  man  in  his  relation 
to  the  past  and  the  future,  in  his  historic  continuity ."'    As  both 
physically  and  spiritually  he  Is  the  heir  of  innumerable  an- 
cestors who  have  transmitted  to  him  with  their  blood  all 
iheir  idiosyncrasies  and  capacities  in  a  peculiar  combination, 
0  will  he  transmit  both  con-sciously  and  unconsciously  the 
iherited  possessions  of  mankind  to  future  generations  for 
mtinucd  growth  or  for  degeneration.    He  forms  but  a  link 
the  great  chain  of  history,  whose  goal  is  the  perfected  ideal 
humanity,  the  completed  idea  of  man.    This  was  the  undcr- 
ing  thought  of  Ben  .■\zzai  in  his  dispute  wih  R.  vMuba,  who 
rid  that  the  principal  maxim  of  Jewish  teaching  is  "Thou 
ait  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."    In  opposition  to  this 
•n  Azzai  presented  as  the  most  important  lesson  of  the  Bible 
» Pi  CXXXK,  tt. 

»Mtdr.  Tch.,iidIoc.;Pnik.R.XXra;  Geo.  R.  XXIV.  1 ;  Sanh.  38  b  «f Ki 
(trOtam^t  the  dose. 
•Gen.  R.Vni,  I. 
•Eoden;  Midi.  Teh.  to  Pa.  CXXXK,  5;  Ber.  61  «. 
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th«  verse  which  says,  "This  is  the  book  of  the  generations  d 
man;  tn  the  day  ihat  God  created  man,  ii)  the  likeness  ol 
God  made  He  him."  '  Thegodlikenessoi  man  develops  more 
and  more  through  the  evolution  of  the  human  race.  Thk  is 
the  basic  force  for  aH  human  love  and  all  human  worth. 

3.  This  social  bond  existing  between  the  individual  and  the 
race  imposes  upon  him  in  accordance  vfith  his  occupatioo 
certain  duties  in_  the  same  degree  as  it  confers  benefits.  Ben 
Zoma,  a  ajlleague  of  Ben  Azzai,  expressed  this  as  follovs: 
When  he  saw  great  crowds  of  people  together,  he  exclaimed. 
'■  Praised  be  Thou  who  hast  created  all  these  to  serve  me." 
In  explanation  of  this  blessing  he  said,  "How  hard  thefint 
man  in  his  loneliness  must  have  toiled,  until  he  could  etta 
morsel  of  bread  or  wear  a  garment,  but  I  find  everything  pft- 
pared.  The  \'arious  workmen,  from  the  farmer  to  the  nuDa 
and  the  baker,  from  the  weaver  to  the  tailor,  all  labor  for  me. 
Can  I  then  be  ungrateful  and  be  obIi\nous  of  my  duty?"' 
In  the  same  sense  he  interprets  the  last  verse  in  KohclctK, 
"This  is  the  end  of  the  matter ;  fear  God  and  keep  His  com- 
mandments, for  thisis  the  whole  duty  of  man."  That  is  tosav, 
all  mankind  toils  for  him  who  does  so.  Thus  does  human  life 
rest  upon  a  reciprocal  relation,  upon  mutual  duty.' 

3.  Man  is  a  social  being  who  must  strike  root  in  many 
spheres  of  life  in  order  that  the  variegated  blossoms  and  fruits 
of  his  spiritual  and  emotional  nature  may  sprout  forth.  The 
more  richly  the  communal  Hfc  is  specialized  into  profcssloni 
and  occupations,  the  more  docs  the  province  of  the  individual 
expand,  and  the  more  difficult  it  is  for  him  to  attain  perfection 
on  all  sides.  According  to  his  faculties  and  predispositioii 
be  must  always  develop  one  or  the  other  side  oE  human  en- 
deavor and  pursue  now  the  beautiful,  now  the  good,  now  the 
true  and  now  the  useful,  if  as  the  image  of  God  he  is  to  emulate 

'  Ctffl.  R.  XXI\',  S.  »Tos.Bcr.Vn.  1;  Ser.  sfta. 

■Ber.  6h;  Shab.  job;  lee  RuU  (asaiiut  Bacfacr:X^  TMm.,I,4sa}. 
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the  Ideal  of  all  existence,  the  Pattern  of  all  creation.  Con- 
sequently he  may  reflect  some  radiance  of  the  divine  glory  in 
his  character  and  achievements,  whether  as  moral  hero,  as 
isge  and  thinker,  as  statesman  and  battler  fur  freedom,  as 
ulist,  or  as  the  discoverer  of  new  forces  ajid  new  worlds ;  and 
fel  the  full  splendor  of  God's  greatness  is  mirrored  only  by 
naakind  as  a  whole  through  its  ceaseless  coounon  action  and 
nteraction.  Therefore  Judaism  deprecates  every  attempt  to 
>resent  a  single  individual,  be  he  ever  so  noble  or  wise,  as  the 
deal  of  all  human  perfection,  as  a  perfect  man,  free  from  fault 
IF  blemish.  "  There  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord,  for  there  is  none 
feside  Thee,"  says  Scripture.'  Instead  of  extolling  any  single 
nortaJ  as  the  tj-pe  or  ideal  of  perfection,  our  sages  rather  say 
■ith  reference  to  the  lofty  characters  of  the  Bible:  "There  is 
pet  generation  which  cannot  show  a  man  with  the  love  for 
ighteousness  of  an  Abraham,  or  the  nobility  of  spirit  of  a 
Moses,  or  the  love  for  truth  of  a  Samuel."  *  That  is  to  say, 
kcry  GLge  creates  its  own  heroes,  who  reflect  the  majesty  of 
5od  in  their  own  way. 
4.  As  man  is  the  keystone  of  all  creation,  so  he  is  called  upon 
take  his  full  share  in  the  progress  of  the  race.  "  He  who 
Spnncd  the  earth  created  it  not  a  waste;  He  formed  it  to  be 
■habited,"  says  the  prophet.'  True  humanity  has  its  seat, 
lot  in  the  life  of  the  recluse,  but  in  the  family  circle,  amid 
tual  love  and  loyalty  between  husband  and  wife,  between 
■ents  and  children.  The  sages,  with  their  keen  insight  into 
spirit  of  the  Scripture,  point  to  the  fact  that  it  is  man  and 
ic  together  who  first  receive  the  name  of  "man,"  because 
ly  the  mutual  helpfulness  and  influence,  the  care  and  toil 
■  another  draw  forth  the  treasures  of  the  soul,  and  create 
ttions  which  warrant  permanency  and  give  promise  of  a 


1 1  S«in.  n,  a. 

•  IH.  UCV,  IS;  HC  Yeb.  61  a. 
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5.  Still  the  family  circle  itself  is  only  a  segment  c^  the] 
nation,  which  creates  speech  and  ciutom,  and  assigns  to 
person  his  share  in  the  common  acti>-ily  of  the  various  dtsses' 
of  men.    Only  within  the  social  bond  of  the  nation  or  tribe  is 
the  interdependence  of  all  brought  home  to  the  txsiscioasnest  I 
of  the  individual,  together  with  all  the  common  moral  obliga-| 
tions  and  religious  yearnings.    Through  the  few  elect  ones  of' 
the  nation  or  tribe,  God's  voice  is  beard  as  to  what  is  Hgbt 
in  both  custom  and  law,  and  through  them  the  individual  b 
roused  to  a  sense  of  duty.    It  is  society  which  enables  the 
humaD  mind  to  triumph  over  ph>*slcal  necessity  by  ever  oev 
discoveries  of  toolit  and  means  of  life,  thus  to  attain  freedom 
and  prosperity,  and,  through  meditation  over  the  continually 
expanding  realm  of  God's  world,  to  build  up  the  various  sys- 
tems of  science  and  of  art. 

6.  But  the  single  nation  also  is  too  dependent  upon  the 
conditions  of  its  historic  past,  of  its  land  and  its  racial  charac- 
teristics, to  bring  the  di\'ine  image  to  its  full  development  in  I 
perfect  man.  Humanity  as  a  whole  comes  to  its  own,  to  true 
self -consciousness,  only  through  the  reciprocal  contact  of 
race  with  race,  through  the  codperation  of  the  various  drctes 
and  classes  of  life  which  extend  beyond  the  narrow  limits  d 
nationality  and  have  in  \'iew  common  interests  and  aims, 
whether  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  in  the  achievement  of  good, 
or  in  the  creation  of  the  useful  and  the  beautiful.  Only 
when  the  various  nations  and  groups  of  men  learn  to  regard 
themselves  as  members  of  one  great  family,  will  the  life  of  the 
individual  find  its  true  value  in  relation  to  the  idea  and  the 
ideal  of  humanity.  Then  only  will  the  unity  and  harmony 
of  the  entire  cosmic  life  find  its  reflection  in  the  blending  of  the 
factors  and  forces  of  human  society. 

7.  Judaism  has  evolved  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  mankind 
as  a  corollary  of  its  ethical  monotheism.  Therefore  tbe  Bible 
begins  the  history  of  the  world  with  the  creation  of  Adam  and 
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Eve,  the  one  hunian  pair.  The  covenant  which  God  concluded 
ifter  the  flood  with  Noah,  the  father  of  the  new  mjuilcind, 
las  its  corresponding  goal  at  the  end  of  time  in  the  divine 
XJvenanl  which  is  to  include  all  tribes  of  men  in  one  great 
irotherhood ;  and  so  also  the  dispersion  of  man  through  the 
x>af  usion  of  tongues  at  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  has 
t&  counterpart  in  the  rall>-ing  of  all  nations  at  the  end  of  time 
or  the  worship  of  the  One  and  Only  God  in  a  pure  tongue 
tnd  a  united  spirit  on  Zion's  heights.'  '^liatever  the  civiUza- 
ions  of  Greece  and  Rume  and  the  Stoic  philosophy  have 
ichicvetJ  for  the  idea  of  humanity,  Judaism  has  ofTcrcd  in  its 
prophetic  hope  for  a  Messianic  future  the  guiding  idea  for  the 
progress  of  man  in  history,  thus  giving  him  the  impulse  to 
;easeles<i  efforts  toward  the  highest  of  all  aims  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  which  all  nations  and  classes,  alt  systems  of  Faith  and 
Clumght,  must  labor  together  for  millenniums  to  come. 

'  For  the  lerm  AguddaJi  Aliatk  in  the  New  Vear  and  Atonement  Day  Prayer, 
r's  Pra-yttbook,  p.  ajg,  comp.  Gen.  R.  LXXXVTIl,  ft,  and  XXXDC,  3, 


CHAPTER  XLVn 
The  Moral  Elements  of  Civiuzation 

1.  Because  Judaism  sees  the  attainment  of  human  perfi__. 
tion  only  when  the  divine  in  man  has  reached  complete  M 
velopment  through  the  unimpeded  activity  of  all  his  spiritual 
moral,  and  social  forces,  it  insists  upon  tlie  full  recognition  d 
all  branches  of  human  society  as  instrumeats  of  man's  cleW 
tion,  either  individually  or  collectively.    It  deprecates  thl 
idea  that  any  force  or  faculty  of  liuman  life  be  regarded  I 
unholy  and  therefore  be  suppressed.     It  thus  rejects  on  pril 
ciplc    monastic  renunciation  and  isolation,  pointing  to  th 
Scriptural  verse,  "  He  who  formed  the  earth  created  it  M 
a  waste;   He  formed  it  to  be  inhabited.'" 

2.  Accordingly    Judaism    r^ards    the    establishment  ( 
family  life  through  marriage  as  a  duty  obligatory  on  mai 
kind,  and  sees  in  the  entrance  into  the  marital  relation  an  M 
of  life's  supreme  consecration.     In  contrast  to  the  celibu 
sanctioned  by  the  Church  and  approved  by  the  rabbis  onq 
under  certain  conditions,  and  exceptionally  for  their  boH 
exercises  by  the  Essenes.  the  Tannaite  R.  Eliezer  pronouMI 
the  man  who  through  bachelorhood  shirks  the  duty  of  rearoi 
children  to  be  guilty  of  murder  against  the  human  rac 
Another  calls  him  a  despoiler  of  the  divine  image.     Anothl 
rabbi  says  that  such  a  one  renounces  liis  privilege  of  tn 
humanity,  in  so  tar  as  only  in  the  married  state  can  happina 
blessing,  and  peace  be  attained.'    It  is  significant  as  to  t 
spirit  of  Judaism  that,  while  other  religions  regard  the 
bacy  of  the  priests  and  saints  as  signs  of  highest  sanctity,  U« 

^la^XLV.iS.  »Vob.6a»,b. 
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rish  law  expressly  commands  that  the  high  priest  shall  not 
allowed  to  observe  the  solemn  rites  of  the  Day  of  Atonc- 
nt  if  unmarried.'  Love  for  the  wife,  the  keeper  and  guar- 
a  of  the  borne,  must  attune  his  heart  to  tenderness  and 
Ipathy ,  if  he  is  to  plead  for  the  people  before  the  Holy  God. 
can  make  intercession  for  the  household  of  Israel  only  if 
bimself  has  founded  a  famUy,  in  which  arc  practiced  faith- 
less and  modesty,  love  and  regard  for  the  life-companion, 
the  domestic  virtues  inherited  from  the  past.  J 

^  Another  moral  factor  for  human  development  is  indus- 
L  which  secures  to  the  individual  his  independence  and  his 
Bity  when  he  engages  in  creative  labor  after  the  divine 
tern,  and  which  rewards  him  with  comfort  and  the  joy  of 
,  This  also  is  so  highly  valued  by  Judaism  that  industrial 
Jvity,  which  unlocks  from  the  earth  ever  new  treasures  to 
Sch  human  life,  is  enjoined  upon  all,  even  those  pursuing 
re  spiritual  vocations.  "Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his 
(ineas?  He  shall  stiuid  before  kmgs."*  "When  thou 
lest  the  tabor  of  thy  hands,  happy  art  thou  and  it  shall  be 
D  with  thee."  '  In  commenting  on  this  last  verse,  the  sages 
f:  *'This  nwans  that  thou  will  be  doubly  blessed;  Kappy 
I  tbou  In  this  world,  and  it  shall  be  well  with  thee  in  the 
nd   to  come."*    Again   they  say,   "No  labor,   however 

Cble,  is  dishonoring,"'  also:  "Idleness,  even  amid  great 
th,  leads  to  the  wasting  of  the  intellect."  •  Moreover  it  is 
^,  "Whoever  neglects  to  train  his  son  to  a  trade,  rears  him 
ibecomc  a  robber."'  True,  there  were  some  among  the 
Ais  who  themselves  abstained  from  participation  in  tndus- 
f,  and  therefore  proclaimed,  in  tlie  same  tenor  as  the  Sermon 
[the  Mount,  "Behold  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  birds  of 
|vcn,  they  sow  not  and  reap  not,  and  their  heavenly  Father 

I '  Voma  r,  I.  •  Prov.  XXH,  ig.  «  Ps.  CXXViri,  1. 

«  Ber.  8  >.  •  Ntd.  49  b.  ■  Kctb,  V,  5 .  59  >>. 

'  Kid.  tq  ai  comp.  R.  Simoan  b.  Yuliai.  Mck.  Bcshalloh.  $0. 
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cares  for  them."*  But  these  formed  an  exception 
maiority  of  Jewish  teachers  extolled  the  real  blcssU 
and  its  efficacy  in  ennobUng  heart  and  spirit.* 

4.  Neither  does  Judaism  begrudge  man  the  J 
which  is  the  fruit  of  industiy,  nor  rob  it  of  its  ni 
On  the  contrary,  that  ascetic  spirit  which  encoo 
mortification  and  rigid  renunciation  of  all  pleasure 
sinful.'  Instead,  we  are  told  that  in  the  world  lOi 
shall  have  to  give  account  for  every  enjoyment  ofTe 
this  life,  whether  he  used  it  gratefully  or  rejected  it 
tude.*  Abstinence  is  declared  to  be  praisewortl 
curbing  wild  desires  and  passions.  For  the  rest,  tnj 
in  the  consecration  of  ever>'  gift  of  God.  ever>'  plea 
which  He  has  offered,  and  using  it  in  His  service,  1 
seal  of  holiness  shall  be  imprinted  even  upon  the  f 
of  the  most  sensuous  desires. 

5.  Judaism,  then,  lays  special  emphasis  upon  so 
advancing  all  that  is  good  and  noble  in  man.  Tiu 
recluse,  according  to  its  teaching,  is  of  little  use  to 
at  large  and  hence  of  no  moral  value.  Only  in 
with  one's  fellow-men  does  life  find  incentive  and  c 
for  worthy  work.  "Either  a  life  among  friends 
is  a  Talmudic  proverb.*  Unselfish  friendship  lil 
David  and  Jonathan  is  lauded  and  pointed  out  for 
Through  it  man  learns  to  step  beyond  the  narrow 
of  his  ego,  and  in  caring  for  others  he  will  purify  ai 
own  soul,  until  at  last  its  love  will  include  all  manl 

6.  "  Iron  sharpeneth  iron ;  so  a  man  sharpenetl 
tenance  of  his  friend,"  says  the  book  of  Proverbi 
sages  derive  from  this  verse  the  doctrine  that  let 
not  thrive  in  solitude.'    A  single  log  does  not  % 

» Kid.  8)  a.  » Abol.  I,  to;  D,  a ;  B.  B.  11  «.  *^ 

*  Yer.  KW.  rv  at  the  dost.  •  T»«n.  13  a.  *\ 

»Prov.XXVIl,  17.  'Taao.  jtl 
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w\  to  keep  up  the  fire  one  must  throw  in  one  piece  of 
"J after  the  other.  This  applies  also  to  learning;  it  tacks 
tTgor,  if  it  is  not  comnmnicated  to  others.  Wisdom  calls 
Itx  votaries  on  the  highways,  in  order  that  the  stream  o£ 
wiedgc  may  overflow  for  many.  For  both  the  culture  of 
inteEIect  and  the  ennobling  of  the  soul  it  is  necessary  that 

I  should  step  out  of  the  narrow  limits  of  self  and  come  into 
h  with  a  larger  world.  Only  in  devotion  to  his  fellows  is 
i  made  to  realize  his  own  godlike  nature.  In  the  same 
Sure  as  be  honors  God's  image  in  others,  in  foe  as  well  as  in 
d,  in  the  most  lowly  servant  as  well  in  the  most  noble 
ler,  man  increases  his  own  dignity.  This  is  the  funda- 
tal  thought  of  morality  as  expressed  in  Job,  especially  in 
iKUitihii  thirty-first  chapter,  and  as  embodied  in  Abra- 
,'  and  later  reflected  in  various  Talmudic  sayings  about 
l^ity  of  man.'  Everj-where  man's  relation  to  society 
iDcs  a  test  of  his  own  worth.  The  idea  of  intcrdcpcnd- 
and  reciprocal  duty  among  all  members  of  the  human 
y  forms  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  Jewish  ethics. 
t  is  far  more  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  society  than  in 
of  the  individual,  and  demands  that  those  endowed  with 
Be  should  care  for  the  unfortunate,  the  strong  for  the 
,  and  those  blessed  with  \'ision  for  the  blind.  As  God 
elf  is  Father  to  the  fatherless,  Judge  of  the  widows,  and 
clor  of  the  oppressed,  so  should  man  be.  "Works  of 
'olence  fonn  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  Torah," 
i  out  R.  Simlai.' 

It  is  in  the  life  of  the  nation  that  the  individual  first 
es  that  he  is  only  a  part  of  a  greater  whole.  The  nation 
ich  he  belongs  is  the  mother  who  nourishes  him  with  her 
,  teaches  him  to  speak  and  to  think,  and  equips  him  with 
e  means  to  take  part  in  the  achievements  and  tasks  of 

See  J.  E..  an.  Abraham. 

I I  AboC  IV,  t  i  B.  K.  79 1>  i  Ber.  19  b.  '  Soto  u  «■ 
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humanity.  In  fact,  the  State,  which  guarantees  to  all  itscitiz 
safety,order  and  opportunityunder  the  law,  and  which  ar 
the  relations  of  the  various  groups  and  classes  of  society 
they  may  advance  one  another  and  thus  promote  the  wdfa 
and  progress  of  all,  is  human  society  in  miniature.    Here 
citizen  first  learns  obedience  to  the  law  which  is  binding  up 
all  alike,  then  respect  and  reverence  for  the  authority  cml 
in  the  guardians  of  the  law  who  adroioister  justice  "  which  i^ 
God's,"  and  hence  also  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  whole, 
gether  with  reciprocal  obUgation  and  helpfulness  among 
separate  members  and  classes  of  society.    The  words  of  Je 
miah  to  his  exiled  brethren,  "Seek  ye  the  peace  of  the 
whitherl  have  caused  you  to  be  carried  away  captive,  and  pr 
unto  the  Lord  for  it,  for  in  the  peace  thereof  shall  ye  ha* 
peace," '  became  the  guiding  maxim  of  Jewry  when  torn 
its  native  soil.     It  Impressed  upon  them,  once  for  all,  tli 
deeply  rooted.  N-irtues  of  loyalty  and  love  for  the  country*  it 
which  they  dwelt.    To  pray  for  the  welfare  of  the  State 
its  ruler,  under  whose  dominion  all  citizens  were  protect 
and  so  in  modem  times  for  its  legislative  and  adminislrij 
authoritie-i,  has  become  a  sacred  duty  of  the  Jewish  rclij 
community.     To  sacrifice  one's  life  willingly,  if  need  be,  ic 
the  welfare  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived,  was  a  de 
of  loyalty  which  the  Jew  has  ne\-er  disregarded.     "TTie  lal 
of  the  State  is  as  the  law   of  God"*   taught  Samuel 
Babylonian,  and  another  sage  of  Babylon  said,  "The  govc 
mcnt  on  earth  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  image  of  God's  go^ 
ment  in  heaven.'" 

8.  But,  after  all,  the  community  of  the  State  or  the 
is  too  confined  in  its  cultural  work  by  its  special  interests 
particular  tasks  ever  to  reach  tlie  universal  ideal  of  man. 
is,  a  perfected  humanity.     Where  the  interests  of  one  State  i 


'  Jer.  XXIX,  7 :  comp.  Abot.  HI.  a. 
■  B.  E.  113  a  and  elsewhere. 
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nation  come  into  conflict  with  those  of  another,  far  too  often 

the  result  is  enmity  and  murderous  warfare.     Therefore  there 

must  be  a  higher  power  to  quench  the  brands  of  war  whenever 

they  flare  up,  to  cultivate  every  motive  leading  toward  peace 

a.nd  harmony  among  nations,  to  impel  men  toward  a  higher 

Tighteousness  and  to  obviate  all  conflict  of  interests,  because 

in  place  of  selfishness  it  implants  in  the  heart  the  self-forgetful- 

*iess  of  love.     ReUgion  is  the  power  which  trains  peoples  as  well 

&^  individuals  toward  the  conception  of  one  humanity,  in  the 

e  measure  as  it  points  to  the  one  and  only  God,  Ruler  over 

II  the  contending  motives  of  men,  the  Source  and  Shield  of  all 

larighteousness,  truth,  and  love,  the  Father  of  mankind  as 

the  only  foundation  upon  which  the  grand  edifice  of  human 

Ivilization  must  ultimately  rest.     Tlius  it  teaches  us  to  re- 

ard  the  common  life  and  endeavor  of  peoples  and  societies 

^is    one   household   of   divine  goodness.     Every  system   of 

l>eUef,   every  religious  denomination  which  transcends  the 

limits  of   the   national   consciousness  with   a   view   to   the 

fcroader  conception  of  mankind,  and  binds  the  national  groups 

.and  interests  into  a  higher  unity  to  include  and  influence  all 

the  depths  and  heights  of  the  human  spirit,  paves  the  way 

toward  the  attainment  of  the  mighty  goal.     In  the  same  sense 

the  united  efforts  of  the  various  classes  and  societies  or  States 

I  for  the  common  advance  of  culture,  prosperity,  national  wel- 
fare and  international  commerce,  as  well  as  of  science  and 
art,  tend  unceasingly  toward  that  full  realization  of  the  idea  of 
humanity  which  constitutes  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
g.  Not  yet  has  any  religious  body,  however  great  and  re- 
markable its  accomplishments  may  have  been,  nor  any  of  the 
religious,  scientific,  or  national  organizations,  much  as  they 
have  achieved,  performed  the  sublime  task  which  the  prophets 
of  Israel  foretold  as  the  goal  of  history.  Each  one  has 
drawn  to  Itself  only  a  portion  of  mankind,  and  promised  it 
success  or  redemption  and  bliss,  while  the  rest  have  been 
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neimer  a  religious  nor  a  nauonai  sj-stem  sotay,  but  aim 
a  covenant  wiih  God  uniting  all  peoples,  lays  claim 
exclusive  truth,  and  makes  its  appeal  to  no  single  gr 
mankind.  The  Messianic  hope,  which  aims  to  unite  al 
and  classes  of  men  into  a  bond  of  brotherhood,  has  bea 
impelling  force  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  both 
tianity  and  Islam,  in  so  far  as  they  owe  their  existence 
hope  and  to  the  adoption  of  Jewish  teachings,  consiitut 
of  the  history  of  Judaism.  BeLween  these  world-rcligioi 
their  wide  domains  of  civilization  stands  the  little  j 
people  OS  a  cosmopolitan  element.  It  points  to  a 
future,  with  a  humanity  truly  united  in  God,  when,  | 
ceaseless  progress  in  the  pursuit  of  ever  more  perfect 
trutli,  justice,  and  peace  will  triumph, —  to  the  rea] 
of  the  kingdom  of  God. 


PART    III 
ISRAEL  AXD   THE   KINGDOM  OF  GOD 


CHAPTER  XLVin 
The  Election  of  Israel 

The  central  point  of  Jewish  theology  and  the  key  to  an 
ieistanding  of  the  nature  of  Judaism  is  the  doctrine,  "God 
bose  Israel  as  His  people."  The  election  of  Israel  as  the 
n  people  of  God,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same,  as  the 
ion  whose  special  task  and  historic  mission  it  is  to  be  the 
of  the  most  lofty  truths  of  religion  among  mankind, 
the  basis  and  the  chief  condition  of  revelation.  Before 
proclaimed  the  Ten  Words  of  the  Covenant  on  Sinai, 
addressed  the  people  through  His  chosen  messenger, 
i,  saying:  "Ye  have  seen  what  I  did  unto  the  Egyptians, 
how  I  bore  you  on  eagles'  wings,  and  brought  you  unto 
jrself.  Now  therefore,  if  ye  will  hearken  unto  My  voice, 
feed,  and  keep  My  covenant,  then  ye  shall  be  Mine  own 
SBSure  from  among  all  peoples,  for  all  the  earth  is  Mine ; 
id  ye  shall  be  imto  Mc  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  a  holy 
tion."  ^ 

The  fact  of  Israel's  election  by  God  as  His  peculiar 
ion  is  repeated  in  Deuteronomy,  with  the  special  declara- 
I  that  God  bad  found  delight  in  them  as  the  smallest  of 
peoples,  on  account  of  the  love  and  the  faith  He  had  sworn 
the  Patnardis.'   It  is  accentuated  in  the  Synagogal  liturgy, 

'  E^  XDC,  4-S- 

•Dent.  Va,  6-8;  X,  15 ;  XIV,  t.    Oaap,  Sdhecbler :  Aiftcts,  57  B. 
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especially  in  the  prayer  for  holy  days  which  begins  with  t 
words:  "Thou  hast  chosen  us  from  all  peoples;  Thou  h| 
loved  us  and  found  pleasure  in  us  and  hast  exalted  us  abl 
ail  tongues  ;  Thou  hast  sanctified  us  by  Thy  commandniet 
and  brought  us  near  unto  Thy  service,  O  King,  and  kj 
called  us  by  Thy  great  and  holy  name."  '  Inasmuch  as  | 
election  of  Israel  is  connected  with  the  deliverance  of  I 
people  from  Egypt,  the  whole  relation  of  the  Jen-i&h  Dad 
to  its  God  assumes  from  the  outset  an  essentially  diffei) 
character  from  that  of  other  nations  to  their  deities.  1 
God  of  Israel  is  not  inseparably  coruiected  with  His  peo 
by  mere  natural  bonds,  as  is  the  case  with  every  other  an4 
divinity.  He  is  not  a  national  God  in  the  ordinary  sd 
He  has  chosen  Israel  freely  of  His  own  accord,  "^fl 
Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved  him,  and  out  of  Eg^pt  I  c^ 
My  son,"  says  God  through  Hosea,*  and  thus  prefers  toi 
Himself  "thy  God  from  the  land  of  Egypt."  This  cleq 
from  love  is  echoed  also  in  Jeremiah,  who  said,  *'l5rael  isj 
Lord's  hallowed  portion,  His  first-fruits  of  the  increasi 
The  moral  relation  between  God  and  Israel  is  most  clM 
characterized,  however,  by  Amos,  in  the  words:  "Youd 
have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth;  tberefo^ 
will  visit  upon  you  ail  yoxtr  iniquities."*  Here  is  stated 
explicit  terms  that  the  God  of  history  selected  Israel  aft 
instrument  for  His  plan  of  salvation,  in  the  expectation 
he  would  remain  faithful  to  His  will. 

3.  The  real  purpose  of  the  election  and  mission  of  I 
was  announced  by  the  great  prophet  of  the  Exile  whtai: 
called  Israel  the  "servant  of  the  Lord."  who  has  been  f< 
from  his  mother's  bosom  and  delivered  from  e\-ery 
bondage,  in   order   that  he  may  declare  the  praise  of 
among  the  peoples,  and  be  a  harbinger  of  light  and  a 
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lion  among  the  naLions,  the  witness  of  God,  the  proclaimer 
His  truth  and  righteousness  throughout  the  world.^     The 
entire    history    of    Israel    as    far    back    as    the    Patriarchs 
^(ras    reconstructed    in    this   light,  and   we  find  the  election 
fbf  Abraham  also  similarly  described  in  the  Psalms 'and  in 
the  liturgy.     Indeed,  in  every  morning  prayer  for  the  past 
iTo  thousand  years  the  Jewish  people  have  offered  thanks 
God   for   the  di\inc  teaching   that   has   been   intrusted 
their  care,  and  praised  Him  "who  has  chosen  Israel  in 
)ve."  ' 
4.   The  belief  in  the  election  of  Israel  resb  on  the  conviction 
it  the  Jewish  people  has  a  certain  superiority  over  other 
peoples  in  being  especially  qualified  to  be  the  messenger  and 
champion  of  religious  truth.     In  one  sense  this  prerogative 
taicL-s  into  account  every  people  which  has  contributed  some- 
Rhing  unique  to  any  department  of  human  power  or  knowledge, 
nnd  therein  has  served  others  as  pattern  and  guide.    From 
"ihc  broader  standpoint,  all  great  historic  peoples  appear  as 
though  appointed  by  divine  providence  for  their  special  cul- 
tural tasks,  in  which  others  can  at  most  emulate  them  without 
achieving  their  greatness.     Yet  wc  cannot  speak  in  quite  the 
same  way  of  the  election  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans  or  of  the 
nations  of  remote  antiquity  for  mastery  in  art  and  science, 
or  for  skill  in  jurisprudence  and  statecraft.     The  fact  is  that 
these  nations  were  never  fully  conscious  that  they  had  a  his- 
toric or  pro\idential  destiny  to  influence  mankind  in  this 
special  direction.    Israel  alone  was  self-conscious,  rcaliang 
jits  task  as  harbinger  and  defender  of  its  religious  truth  as 
)n  as  it  had  entered  into  Its  possession.    Its  election,  there- 
i,  does  not  imply  presumption,  but  rather  a  grave  duty 
id  responsibly ty.    As  the  great  seer  of  the  Captivity  had 
Jready  declared,  to  be  the  servant  of  the  Lord  is  to  undergo 

»  Ita.  XLI,  8  f.;  XLII,  6;  XLJU,  10;  XUX,  8. 

«  CV,  7  £.,  cotap.  Neh.  IX.  7.  '  Singer's  Prayert.,  p.  40- 
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the  destiny  of  suffering,  to  be  "the  man  of  sorrow," 
whose  bruises  comes  healing  unto  all  mankind.' 

5.  Accordingly  the  election  of  Israel  cannot  be  regj 
as  a  single  divine  act,  concluded  at  one  moment  of  revela 
or  even  during  the  Biblical  period.  It  must  instead  be 
sidered  a  divine  call  persisting  through  all  ages  and  en 
passing  all  lands,  a  continuous  activity  of  the  spirit  whicl 
ever  summoned  for  itseli  new  heralds  and  heroes  to  U 
to  truth,  justice,  and  sublime  faith,  with  an  unpara! 
scorn  for  death,  and  to  work  for  their  dissemination  by  v 
and  deeds  and  by  their  whole  life.  Judaism  differs  fra 
other  religions  in  that  it  is  neither  the  creation  of  one 
moral  teacher  and  preacher  of  truth,  nor  seeks  to  typif 
moral  and  spiritual  sublimity  which  it  aims  to  develc 
a  single  person,  who  is  then  lifted  up  into  the  realm  o 
superhuman.  Judaism  counts  its  prophets,  its  sages,  ai 
martyrs  by  generations;  it  is  still  demonstrating  its  f 
to  reshape  and  regenerate  religion  as  a  vital  force.  More 
Judaism  does  not  separate  religion  from  life,  so  as  to  n 
only  a  segment  of  the  common  life  and  the  national  cxistei; 
holy.  The  entire  people,  the  entire  life,  must  bear  thes 
of  holiness  and  be  filled  with  priestly  consecration.  WIi 
this  lofty  aim  can  ever  be  completely  attained  is  a  qucstjo 
to  be  decided  by  short-sighted  humanity,  but  only  by  Goc 
Ruler  of  history.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  life  of  the  indivi 
as  well  as  that  of  the  people  should  aspire  toward  thb  idc 

6.  Of  course,  the  election  of  Israel  presupposes  an  i 
calling,  a  special  capacity  of  soul  and  tendency  of  iotl 
which  fit  it  for  the  divine  task.  The  people  which  hasg 
mankind  its  greatest  prophets  and  psalmists,  its  bo 
thinkers  and  its  noblest  martyrs,  which  has  brought  to 
tion  the  three  great  world-religions,  the  Church,  the  Ma 
and  — mother  of  them  both  —  the  Synagogue,  must  Jbe 

'  i».  Ln,  3-Lnr, «. 
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religious  people  par  excellence.  It  must  have  within  itself 
enough  of  the  heavenly  spark  of  truth  and  of  the  impetus 
of  the  religious  genius  as  to  be  able  and  eager,  whenever  and 
■wherever  the  opportunity  is  favorable,  to  direct  the  spiritual 
£ight  of  humanity  toward  the  highest  and  holiest.  In  fact, 
the  soul  of  the  Jewish  people  reveals  a  peculiar  mingling  of 
characteristics,  a  union  of  contrasts,  which  makes  it  especially 
fit  for  its  pro\idcntial  mission  in  history.  Together  with  the 
xnarkcd  individuality  of  each  person  we  find  a  common  spirit 

Kghly  sensitive  to  ever>'  encroachment.  Here  there  is  a 
nacious  adherence  to  what  is  old  and  traditional,  and  there 
an  eager  assimilation  of  what  is  new  and  strange.  On  the 
one  hand,  a  materialistic  scif-intcrest ;  on  the  other,  an 
idealism  soaring  to  the  stars.'  The  sages  of  the  Tannaitic 
period  already  remarked  that  Israel  has  been  intrusted  with 
the  law  which  it  is  to  defend  and  to  disseminate,  just  because 
it  is  the  boldest  and  most  obstinate  of  nations.*  On  the  other 
hand,  the  three  special  characteristics  of  the  Jewish  people 
according  to  the  Talmud  are  its  chastity  and  purity  of  life, 

■its  benevolence  and  its  active  love  for  humanity.^  A  heathen 
scoffer  cdlls  Israel  "a  people  ol  generous  impulses  which 
promised  at  Sinai  to  do  what  God  would  command,  even 
before  it  had  hearkened  to  the  commandments."'  "Gentle 
and  shy  as  a  dove,  it  is  also  willing  like  the  dove  to  stretch 
out  its  neck  for  the  sacrifice,  for  love  of  its  heavenly  Father," 
says  the  Haggadist.^  And  yet  R.  Johanan  remarks  that 
Israel,  called  to  be  the  bearer  of  light  to  the  world,  must  be 
pressed  like  the  olive  before  it  will  yield  its  precious  oil.' 
Every  individual  in  Israel  possesses  the  requisite  qualities 
for  a  holy  priest-people,  according  to  a  Midrash  of  the  Tan- 

•    naitic  period,  and  hence  we  read  in  Deuteronomy,  "The  Lord 

'  Meg,  16  a.  •  Beia  1$  b.  *  Yeb.  T?  »• 

« Shab.  88  a.  » Cam.  R.  IV,  i;  Tanh.  Twaveh  t. 
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hath  chosen  thee  to  be  His  own  treasure  out  of  all  people^ 
that  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.'" 

7.  All  these  and  similar  sa>Tngs  disprove  completely 
idea  that  the  election  of  Israel  was  an  arbitrary  act  of  God 
It  is  due  rather  to  hereditary  virtues  and  to  tendencies 
mind  and  spirit  which  equip  Israel  for  his  calling.  To  tin 
must  be  added  the  important  fact  that  God  educated  th 
people  for  its  task  through  the  Law,  which  was  to  make  il 
conscious  of  its  priestl)'  sanctity  and  keep  it  ever  active 
mind  and  heart.  The  election  of  Israel  is  emphasized  ii 
Deuteronomy  especially  in  connection  with  the  prohibitioi 
of  marriage  with  idolaters  and  with  the  prohibition  of  uncleaj 
animals,  which  also  originated  in  the  priestly  laws.*  Th 
xinderlying  idea  is  that  the  mission  of  Israel  to  battle  for  tbi 
Most  High  im])i;rti lively  demands  separation  from  the  bcatha 
peoples,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  its  priestly  calling  ncces 
silates  an  especial  abstinence.  And  as  has  the  law  in  i 
development  and  realization  for  thousands  of  years,  so  has  aisc 
God's  wise  guidance  trained  Israel  in  the  course  of  history 
so  as  to  render  him  at  times  the  unyielding  preserver  11 
defender  and  at  other  times  the  bold  champion  and  protagoiui 
of  the  highest  truth  and  justice,  according  as  the  outlook 
the  mental  horizon  of  the  period  wore  narrow  or  broad. 

8.  It  is  true  that  the  thought  of  Israel's  calling  and  misskx 
in  world-history  first  became  clear  when  its  prophets  and  sj^c 
attained  a  view  of  great  world -movements  horn  the  loftj 
watch-tower  of  the  centuries,  so  that  they  could  take  cogni 
zance  of  the  varying  relations  of  Judaism  to  the  civili 
peoples  around.  The  summons  of  the  Jewish  people  to  b 
heralds  of  truth  and  workers  for  peace  is  first  mentioned  i 
Isaiah  andMicah,' while  only  in  the  great  movement  of  nation*" 

>  Sifrc  to  Deut.  XTV,  a.  •  DcuL  VII,  6;  XIV,  a. 
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l^us  people  par  exaittnce.  It  nmsc  have  within  itself 
ou£h  ol  the  heavenly  spark  of  truth  and  of  the  lApetits 
the  religious  genius  as  to  be  able  and  eager,  vheQe\-et-  and 
crever  the  opportunity  b  favorable,  to  direct  the  spiritual 
ht  of  bttmanity  toward  the  highest  and  holiest  In  fact, 
:  soul  of  the  Jewish  people  reveab  a  peculiar  mingling  of 
iracteristics.  a  union  of  contrasts,  which  makes  it  especially 
for  its  providential  mission  in  historj-.  Together  with  the 
irked  individuality  of  each  person  we  find  a  common  spirit 
hly  sensitive  to  every  encroachment.  Here  there  is  a 
ladous  adherence  to  what  is  old  and  traditional,  and  there 
eager  assimilation  of  wbat  Is  new  and  strange.  On  the 
t  hand,  a  materialistic  self-interest;  on  the  other,  an 
Bliam  soaring  to  the  stars.'  The  sages  of  the  Tannaillc 
dod  already  rcroarkt-d  that  Israel  has  been  Intrusted  with 
e  law  which  it  is  to  defend  and  to  disseminate,  just  because 
b  the  boldest  and  most  obstinate  of  nations.'  On  Ihcr  other 
ind,  the  three  special  characteristics  of  the  Jewish  people 
cording  to  the  Tabnud  are  its  chastity  and  purity  of  life, 
I  benevolence  and  its  active  love  for  humanity.'  A  heathen 
iffer  calls  Israel  "a  people  of  generous  impulses  which 
IBnised  at  Sinai  to  do  what  God  would  command,  even 
fore  it  had  hearkened  to  the  commandments."*  "Genllc 
d  shy  as  a  dove,  it  is  also  willing  like  the  dove  to  stretch 
k  its  neck  for  the  sacrifice,  for  love  of  its  heavenly  Father," 
"s  the  Haggadlst.*  And  yet  R.  Johanan  remarks  that 
ftel,  called  to  be  the  bearer  of  light  to  the  world,  must  be 
Ssed  like  the  olive  before  it  will  yield  its  precious  oil.' 
«ry  individual  In  Israel  possesses  the  requisite  qualities 
'  a  holy  priest-people,  according  to  a  Midnuh  of  the  Tan- 
tic  period,  and  hence  we  read  in  Deuteronomy,  "The  Lord 

>  Ucg.  i6  &.  *  Ben  15  b,  •  Vcb.  J9  ■. 
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in  the  election  and  mission  of  Israel.  The  founders  of  reform 
Judaism  have  cast  this  ancient  doctrine  in  a  new  form.  Od 
the  one  hand,  they  have  reinterpreted  the  Messianic  hope 
in  the  prophetic  spirit,  as  the  realization  of  the  highest  ideals 
of  a  united  humanity.  On  the  other,  they  have  rejected  the 
entire  theory  that  Israel  was  eriled  from  his  ancient  laai 
because  of  his  sins,  and  that  he  is  eventually  to  retiira  there 
and  to  restore  the  sacrificial  cult  in  the  Temple  at  JcmsatoL 
Therefore  the  whole  view  concerning  Israel's  future  had  w 
undergo  a  transformation.*  The  historic  mission  of  Israel  u 
priest  of  humanity  and  champion  of  truth  a^umcd  a  higbet 
meaning,  and  his  peculiar  position  in  history  and  in  the  Li« 
necessarily  received  a  different  interpretation  from  that  of 
Talmudic  Judaism  or  that  of  the  Church.  As  individuals, 
indeed,  many  Jews  have  taken  part  in  the  achie\'ements  aod 
efforts  of  a)l  civilized  peoples ;  the  Jewish  people  as  such  has 
accomplished  great  things  in  only  one  field,  the  field  of  reli- 
gion. The  followng  chapters  will  consider  more  closch' 
bow  Judaism  has  taken  up  and  carried  out  thb  sacred  mis^oa 

■  See  Gcigcr:  Zdtschr.  1868,  p.  18  S. ;  i8fio.  SS  B. 
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The  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  Mission  of  Israel 

L  The  hope  of  Judaism  for  the  future  is  comprised  iii  the 
ase.  "the  Idngdom  of  God,"  —  irutlkiilh  shaddat  or  Ttiat- 
k  Skamayim,  —  which  means  the  sov-L-reign  rule  of  God. 
nn  ancient  times  the  liturgy  of  the  Synagogue  concludes 
fllarly  with  the  solemn  Alenu,  in  which  God  is  addressed 
the  "King  of  kings  of  kings''  —  king  of  kings  being  the 
tsian  title  for  the  ruler  of  the  whole  Empire  —  and  directly 
pr  this  the  hope  is  expressed  that  "we  may  speedily  behold 
jglory  of  Thy  might,  when  Thou  wilt  remove  the  abomina- 
ps  from  the  earth,  and  the  idols  will  be  utterly  cut  off; 
en  the  world  will  be  perfected  under  the  Idngdom  of  tlie 
joighty,  and  all  the  children  of  flesh  will  call  upon  Thy  name ; 
en  Thou  will  turn  unto  Thyself  all  the  wicked  of  the  earth. 
1  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  perceive  and  know  that 
}o  Thee  every  knee  must  bend,  and  every  tongue  give 
n&ge.  Let  them  all  accept  the  yoke  of  Thy  kingdom, 
I  do  Thou  rdgn  over  them  speedily,  and  forever  and  ever." ' 
the  close  of  the  Torah  lesson  in  the  house  of  learning  the 
embly  regularly  recited  the  blessing,  "Praised  be  Thy 
me !  May  Thy  kingdom  soon  come !"  —  afterwards  known 
Ok Kaddish,' 3Ji(i  regchoed  in  the  so-called  "Lord's  Prayer" 
.the  Church.  The  words  of  the  prophet,  "The  I^ord  shall 
Jjng  over  all  the  earth ;  in  that  day  shall  the  Lord  be  One, 
^  His  name  One,"  •  voiced  for  all  ages  this  ideal  of  the  future, 
d  thus  gave  a  goal  and  a  purpose  to  the  history  of  the  world 

'  J.  E.,  art.  AUim;  SingcrS  Prayerh.,  j6  f. 
•J.  E.,  art.  Kaddiih.  « Zed.  XIV,  9. 
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and  at  Ihe  same  time  centered  it  in  Israel,  the  dwBcn  peopit 
of  God. 

2.  The  estabKsfanieot  of  the  kingdom  of  the  One  uid  Only 
God  throughout  the  entire  world  constitutes  the  di\-ine  plu 
of  salvation  toward  which,  according  to  Jewish  teaching, 
the  effoft3  of  all  the  ages  are  tending.  This  "Kingdcmi  U 
God"  is  not,  however,  a  kingdom  of  heaven  in  the  world  to 
come,  which  men  are  to  enter  only  after  death,  and  then  ooljr 
If  redeemed  from  &in  by  accepting  the  belief  in  a  supematiual 
Savior  a£  their  Mesiuah,  as  b  taught  by  the  Church.  Judaism 
points  to  God's  Kingdom  <»i  rartk  as  the  goal  and  hope  of 
manlund,  to  a  world  in  which  all  men  and  nations  shall  turn 
away  from  idobtr>'  and  wickedness,  falsehood  and  \-ioIena, 
and  become  united  in  their  recognition  of  the  so\-crcignly 
of  God,  the  Holy  One,  as  proclaimed  by  Israel,  His  servant 
and  herald,  the  Messiah  of  the  nations.  It  is  not  the  hope 
of  bliss  in  a  future  life  (which  is  the  leading  motive  of  Chris- 
tianity), but  the  building  up  of  the  divine  kingdom  of  truth, 
justice,  and  peace  among  men  by  Israel's  teaching  and  prac- 
tice.* In  this  sense  God  speaks  through  the  mouth  of  the 
prophet,  "I  will  also  give  thee  for  a  light  of  the  nations,  that 
My  salvation  may  be  unto  the  end  of  the  earth."'  "All  the 
ends  of  the  earth  shall  sec  the  salvation  of  our  God."  '  "The 
remnant  of  Jacob  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  many  peoples,  as 
dew  from  the  Lord,  as  showers  upon  the  grass."  * 

3.  Clearly,  the  idea  of  a  world-kingdom  of  God  arose  only 
as  the  result  of  the  gradual  development  of  the  Jewkh  God- 
consciousness.  It  was  necessarj'  at  first  that  the  prophetic 
idea  of  God's  kingship,  the  theocracy  in  Israel,  should  triumph 
over  the  monarchical  view  and  absorb  it.  The  patriarchal 
life  of  the  shepherd  was  certainly  not  favorable  to  a  monar- 
chical rule.    "I  will  not  ndc  over  you,  neither  shall  my  son  niJe 

■  Sw  Schccfatcr :  Aspecb,  89 1.,  9s  t.  ■  I».  XLIX,  6. 
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Over  you,  the  Lord  shall  rule  over  you,"  said  Gideon  in  refus- 
ing the  title  of  king  which  the  people  had  offered  him.'  Ac- 
cording to  one  tradition  Samuel  blamed  the  people  for  desiring 
a  king  and  thereby  rejecting  the  divine  kingship.'  "I  give 
thee  a  king  in  Mine  anger,"  says  God  through  Hosea.'  The 
more  the  monarchy,  with  its  exclusively  worldly  ajid  material- 
istic aims,  came  into  conflict  with  the  demands  of  the  prophets 
and  their  religious  truth,  the  higher  rose  the  prophetic  hope 
for  the  dawning  of  a  day  when  God  alone  would  rule  in  ab- 
solute sovereignty  over  the  entire  world.  Now,  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  Ten  Tribes,  with  its  frequently  changing  dynasties, 
the  old  patriarchal  conception  was  dominant^  while  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  which  remained  loyal  to  the  house  of 
David,  the  monarchical  idea  developed.  Isaiah,  living  in 
Jerusalem  and  favorably  disposed  towards  the  monarchy, 
prophesied  that  a  shoot  from  the  house  of  David,  endowed 
with  marvelous  spiritual  powers,  should  come  forth,  occupy- 
ing the  throne  in  the  place  of  God,  and  through  his  victories 
would  plant  righteousness  and  the  knowledge  of  God  every- 
where upon  earth,  and  establish  throughout  the  world  a 
wonderful  reign  of  peace.*  Upon  this  royal  "shoot "  of  David  * 
rested  the  Messianic  hope  during  the  Exile,  and  amidst  the 
disappointments  of  the  time  this  vision  became  all  the  more 
idealized.  In  contrast  to  this  the  great  prophet  of  the  Esdle 
announced  the  establishment  of  the  absolute  dominion  of  God 
as  the  true  "  King  of  Israel "  •  over  all  the  earth  by  the  nucleus 
of  Israel,  "the  servant  of  God,"  who  would  become  conscious 
of  his  great  historic  mission  in  the  world  and  be  willing 
to  offer  his  ver>-  hfe  in  its  cause.  In  a.11  this  the  prophet 
makes  no  reference  to  the  royal  house  of  David,  hut  makes 

'  Judg.  Vin.  23.  » I  Sam.  Vni,  7 ;  Xn.  It,  I?  /. 

'Hos.  XIII,  II  <lM.  rX.5;  XI,  r-io. 

*Isa.tV.2;Icr.  XXni,  s;  XXXIH,  isi  and  Zoch.  111,8;  VI,  «.    Hoe 
Zerubb&bel  is  referred  to. 
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bold  to  confer  the  title  of  the  "anointed  of  God"  — t 
Messiah  —  upon  Cyrus,  the  king  of  Persia,  as  the  oi 
was  to  usher  in  the  new  era.'  Subsequently  these  t 
vergenl  hopes  for  the  future  run  parallel  in  the  ] 
and  the  liturgy  as  well  as  in  the  apocryphal  and  li 
literature. 

4.  While  the  Messianic  aspirations  as  such  bore  n 
political  and  national  character  in  Judaism  (as  will 
plained  in  Chapter  LIU),  yet  the  religious  hope  for  ai 
sal  kingdom  of  God  took  root  even  more  deeply  in  tb 
of  the  Jewish  people.  It  created  the  conception  of  '. 
mission  and  also  the  literature  and  activity  of  the  H 
tic  propaganda,  and  it  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  ] 
of  proselytes  among  the  heathen,  to  which  both  Chris 
and  Islam  owe  their  existence.  The  words  of  Isaiah,  n 
later  by  Habakkuk,  "  The  earth  will  be  full  of  the  koo 
of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea," '  became  ] 
article  of  faith.  While  in  earlier  times  the  rule  of 
God,  JHVH,  was  attached  to  Zion,  from  whose  holy 
He  ruled  as  in\isibie  King,'  later  on  we  find  Z«cbari 
clahning  Him  who  was  enthroned  in  heaven  as  having 
iOQ  over  the  entire  earth.*  and  the  Psalter  summons  all 
to  acknowledge,  adore,  and  extol  Him  as  King  of  the 
Nay.  at  the  very  time  when  Judah  lay  humbled  to  thcj 
the  prophet  exclaimed,  "Who  would  not  fear  Thee,  1 
of  the  nations?  for  it  befitteth  Thee;  forasmuch  as 
all  the  wise  men  of  the  nations,  and  in  all  their  royalt 
is  none  like  unto  Thee."'  Israel's  great  hope  for  th« 
is  expressed  most  completely  and  in  most  sublime  li 
in  the  New  Year  liturgy:   "O  Lord  our  God,  impoft 

'  r**.  XLV,  ,.  « laa.  XI,  9 ;  Hab.  H,  14. 

'  Isa.  VI,  s ;  XXI\',  jj.     Comp.  Jer.  XLVI.  18 ;  XL\T1I,  1  j, 

'Zech.XIV,9;  Mul.  I,  14.  »P9.XXI1,19;   XCIU,  i; 

*  jcr.  X,  7.    Tbla  chaptei  is  poet-culJci  comp.  Jer.  KLVI,  18; 
■5  ind  I  Chron.  XXrC,  11. 
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i*we  upon  all  Thy  works,  aad  let  Thy  dread  be  upon  all  that 
PThou  hast  created,  that  they  may  all  form  one  single  band  to 
do  Thy  will  with  a  perfect  heart.  .  .  .  Our  God  and  God  of 
our  fathers,  reveal  Th)'self  in  Tliy  splendor  as  King  over  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world,  that  every  han<liwork  of  Thine 
may  know  that  Thou  hast  made  it,  and  every  creature  may 
acknowledge  that  Thou  hast  created  it,  and  whatsoever  hath 
breath  in  its  nostrils  may  say :  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  is  King, 
and  His  dominion  ruleth  over  all ."  * 

5,  In  the  earlier  period,  then,  the  rule  of  JHVH  seems  to 
have  been  confined  to  Israel  as  the  people  of  His  covenant. 
During  the  Second  Temple  Jerusalem  was  called  the  ''city 
of  the  great  King" '  and  the  constitution  was  considered  by 
Josephus  to  have  been  a  theocracy,  that  is.  a  government  by 
God.'  Indeed,  the  entire  Mosaic  code  has  as  its  main  purpose 
to  make  Israel  a  "kingdom  of  priests."  over  which  JHVH, 
the  God  of  the  covenant,  was  alone  to  rule  as  King.  The 
chief  object  of  the  strict  nationalists,  in  opposition  to  the 
cosmopolitanism  of  the  Hellenists,  was  that  this  government 
of  God,  in  its  intimate  association  with  the  Holy  Land  and 
the  Holy  People,  should  be  maintained  unchanged  for  all  the 
future.  Thus  the  book  of  Daniel  predicts  the  speedy  downfall 
of  the  fourth  world-kingdom  and  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  through  Israel,  "the  people  of  the  saints  of 
the  Most  High;  their  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom."* 
Naturally,  such  a  purely  nationalistic  conception  of  the  ruler- 
ship  of  God  does  not  admit  the  thought  of  a  mission  or  its 
corollary,  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.*  These  appear 
among  the  liberal  school  of  Hillel  in  their  opposition  to  the 
more  rigorous  Shammaites  and  the  party  of  the  Zealots.* 
It  is,  therefore,  quite  consistent  that  the  modern  nationalists 
should  again  dispute  the  mission  of  Israel. 

»  Singer's  Praytrb.,  230-  *  Pa-  XLVin,  3.         '  Conl.  Aphn.  U,  16^  7. 

<Dan.  Vn,  37-  •See  J.  E.,  4il.  ZealoU.  *SlMto.i,i%, 
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6.  As  soon  as  Jewish  monotheisin  bad  once  been  coe- 
oeived  by  the  Jewish  mind  as  the  univenal  truth,  the  idcaoi 
the  mission  of  Israel  as  a  bearer  of  light  and  a  witness  d 
God  for  the  nations,  as  enunciated  by  Deutcrolsaiah,  be- 
came ever  more  firmly  established.  Many  Psalms  exhort  dx 
people  to  make  known  the  wondrous  doings  of  God  amoig 
the  nations,  so  that  the  heathen  world  might  at  last  acknoiH- 
edge  the  One  and  Only  God.'  Nay,  Israel  is  even  calM 
God's  anointed  and  prophet,'  and  in  oae  Psahn  we  dnd  Zioo, 
the  city  of  God,  elevated  to  be  the  religious  metropolis  of  tiit 
world.'  The  book  of  Jonah  is  simply  a  refutation  of  thr 
narrow  nationalistic  conception  of  Judaism;  it  holds  forti 
the  hope  of  the  converaon  of  the  heathen  to  the  true  tnowi- 
edge  of  God-  In  the  same  spirit  Ruth  the  Moabitess  becanr 
the  type  of  the  heathen  who  are  eager  to  "  take  refuge  under 
the  wings  of  God's  majesty."  *  The  author  of  the  book  d 
Job  no  longer  knows  of  a  national  God ;  to  him  God  is  the 
highest  ideal  of  morality  as  it  lives  and  grows  tn  the  humaa 
bearL  The  wisdom  literature  also  teaches  a  God  of  humanity. 
Under  His  wings  Shem  and  Japheth,  the  leaching  of  the  Jew 
and  the  wi3<Utm  of  the  Greek,  can  join  hands;  the  religious 
truth  of  the  one  and  the  philosophic  truth  of  the  other  naj 
harmoniously  blend. 

7,  Thus  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  Jewish  prosclytiaB 
in  Alexandria,  and  the  earlier  history  of  Israel,  cspcdally  the 
pre-Israelite  epoch  with  its  ample  human  t>pes,  was  read 
in  a  new  tight.  Enoch*  and  Noah  *  became  preachers  of  peni- 
tence, heralds  of  the  pure  monotheism  from  which  the  hettba 
world  had  departed.  Abraham  especially,  the  progenitor 
of  Israel,  was  looked  upon  as  a  prototype  of  the  wandering 

•P«.XXn.i«;  LXVri.j;  LXXXVXio;  cc\ai,  t. 

•  Pa.  CV,  15.  •  P».  LXXXVII,  s.    See  CommenUriea  and  LSX. 

•  Ruth  n.  li.     Camp.  Lev.  R.  n,  8. 
>  Sm  bnt},  Enoch  lx>oks  u>A  B.  Sn  XUV,  t6. 
'SibyU.  I,  i3a-i7o;  Sub.  ig&  ft. 
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missionary  people,  converting  the  heathen,'  Wherever  he 
journeyed,  his  teaching  and  his  example  of  true  benevolence 
won  souls  for  the  Lord  proclaimed  by  him  as  the  "God  of 
tJie  heaven  and  the  earth."  *  In  this  sense  of  missionary  ac- 
tivity were  now  interpreted  the  words,  "  Be  thou  a  blessing  .  .  . 
and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  tlie  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed."' 
This  was  no  longer  understood  in  the  original  sense,  that 
Abraham  by  his  prosperity  should  be  an  example  of  a  blessed 
man,  to  be  pointed  out  in  blessing  others;  the  words  were 
given  the  higher  meaning  that  Abraham  with  his  descendants 
should  become  a  source  of  blessing  for  mankind  through  his 
teachings  and  his  conduct,  so  that  all  the  families  of  men 
should  attain  blessing  and  salvation  by  following  his  doctrine 
and  example.  Thus  the  idea  of  the  Jewish  mission  was  con- 
nected with  Abraham,  the  "father  of  a  multitude  of  nations,"* 
and  this  was  later  on  adopted  by  Paul  and  Mohammed  in 
establishing  the  Church  and  the  Mosque. 

8.  In  contradistinction,  then,  to  the  political  concept  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  which  Ezekiel  still  hoped  to  see  estab- 
lished by  the  exercise  of  external  power,*  the  idea  assumed 
now  a  purely  spiritual  meaning.  This  kingdom  of  God  is 
accepted  by  the  pious  Jew  every  morning  through  his  con- 
fession of  the  divine  Unity  in  the  Shema.  Abraham  had 
anticipated  this,  say  the  ribbis,  when  he  swore  by  the  God 
of  heaven  and  earth,  and  so  also  had  Israel  in  accepting  the 
Torahat  Sinai  and  at  the  Red  Sea.'  In  fact,  the  kingdom  of 
God  began,  we  are  told,  with  the  first  man,  since,  when  he 
adored  God  freely  as  King  of  the  world,  every  living  creature 
acknowledged  Him  also.  But  only  when  Israel  as  a  people 
proclaimed  God's  dominion  at  the  Red  Sea,  was  the  throne 

■     'Gcn.R.  XXXIX,  ji. 

'     »  Sifre  Deul.  3 1  j,  with  ref.  to  C«i.  XXTV,  3. 

■See  Dillnuum's  Comm.  lo  Geo.  XII,  i;  XXH,  iB;  md  Kueaen:  Tkt 
Frophtts  and  Ffophtty,  373,  457- 

<G«B-XVrt,s.  'Eifik.  XX,  33.  •Siit.Lt. 
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of  God  and  His  kingdom  on  earth  established  for  eteniit?'  I 
And  when  Ezekiel  sa>'s:  "With  a  mighty  hand  will  I  beJ 
Ring  over  you,"  they  explain  this  to  mean  that  the  p«m 
chosen  as  the  servant  of  God  will  be  continually  constrained 
anew  by  the  prophets  to  recognize  His  kingdom.*  Yea,  thn 
closing  words  of  the  Song  at  the  Red  Sea,  "The  Lord  shal' 
reign  for  ever  and  ever  "  were  taken  to  imply  that  all  thej 
nations  would  in  the  end  recognize  only  Israel's  One  God  lU 
King  of  the  world.*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rabbinical  \kt] 
is  that  every  proselyte,  in  "taking  upon  himself  the  yolra 
of  the  sovereignty  of  God,"  enters  tliat  divine  Kingdon 
which  at  the  end  of  time  will  embrace  all  men  and  nations.^ 
In  the  book  of  Tobit  and  the  Sibylline  Oracles  also  we  BoA 
this  universalistic  conception  of  the  Messianic  age  expressed.*^ 
g.  Accordingly,  proselyli>im  found  open  and  solemn  iccag- 
nition  both  before  and  aftur  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  ms 
we  see  in  the  Psalms,  —  especially  those  which  speak  of 
proselytes  in  the  term,  "they  that  fear  the  Lord." '  and  also 
in  the  ancient  synagogal  liturgy,  where  the  "proselytes  of 
righteousness"  are  especially  mentioned.'  The  school  ti 
Hillel  followed  precisely  this  course.  Matters  changed, 
however,  under  the  Roman  dominion,  which  was  contrasted 
to  the  dominion  of  God  especially  from  the  time  of  Herod. 
when  the  belief  became  current  that  "only  when  the  one  is 
destroyed,  will  the  other  arise."  *  Particularly  after  the 
Christian  Church  had  become  identified  with  Rome,  all  mis- 
sionary endeavors  by  the  Jews  were  considered  dangerous 
and  were  therefore  discouraged  as  much  as  possible.     In  theit 

»  P.  D.  R.  a.  XI ;  Mek.  Yithro  6 ;  l^v.  R.  H.  4. 

^Sifn  BcbuklEothai  VIII  irtth  ni.  to  Ezek.  XX,  33;  Suh.  105  a. 

*  Mck.  BoluJUh  X,  p.  $1.  *  Tub.  Lck  Icka  & 
•ToWt  Xm,  i-Ji;  KbyU.  111,47.  76b. 

*  Ph.  CXVU  ;  OCVUI,  4.    See  dupUr  LVL 
^  Sinser'x  /Voyeri.,  48. 

*Mck.  AinAlckAtdo«e;  Cant.  R.  II,  18;  IV  Ezra  VI,  9-to. 
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Ke  arose  the  hope  for  a  miraculous  intervention  of  God. 

[felleiiistic  circles  the  Messiah  was  believed  to  be  the  future 

tnder  of  the  kingdom  of  God,'  which  assumed  more  and 

IR  of  an  other-worldly  nature,  such  as  the  Church  developed 

it  later  on. 

■o.  The  more  the  harsh  oppression  of  the  times  forced  the 

W  to  isolate  himself  and  to  spend  his  life  in  studying  and 

lidng   the  law,  ^  which  was    tantamount    to   "placing 

If  under  the  kingdom  of  God,"  ^  the  more  he  lost  sight 

sublime  mission  for  the  world  at  large.    Only  individual 

ers,  such  as  Jchuda  ha  Levi  and  Maimonides,  kept  a 

a  of  the  world-mission  of  Israel,  when  they  called  Jesus 

Mohammed,  as  founders  of  Christianity  and  Islam,  mes- 

of  God  to  the  idolatrous  nations,  divinely  appointed 

ig  them  nearer  to  Israel's  truth,"  or  when  they  pointed 

lo  the  time  when  all  peoples  will  recognize  in  the 

their  common  mother  and  in  God  tlie  Father  of  all 

ind.*     A  most  instructive  Midrash  on  Zechariah  IX,  9 

the  keynote  of  this  belief.     "At  that  time  God  as  the 

of  Zion  will  speak  lo  the  righteous  of  all  times,  and  say 

em,  'Dear  as  the  words  of  My  teaching  arc  to  Me,  yet 

ye  erred  in  that  ye  have  followed  only  My  Torah,  and 

not  waited  for  My  workl-kingdom.    I  swear  to  you  that 

kU  remember  for  good  him  who  has  waited  for  My  kingdom, 

b  said,  Wait  ye  for  Me  until  the  day  that  I  rise  up  as  a 

MS.*"* 

a  the  other  hand,  it  was  owing  to  the  sad  consequences 
be  mis-sionary  endeavors  of  the  Church  that  the  idea  of 
mission  of  Judaism  was  given  a  different  direction.  Not 
version,  but  conviction  by  teaching  and  example,  is  the 

>  B.  Wiwlmn  V,  16;  Sibyll.  HI.  ?«  b. 
'Sifra  Kedoihim  at  dose;  Sifre  Deut.  3*3. 
'Cwu'f  IV,  33;  Maim.  it.  itelakim  XI,  4. 
^Huin. :  Comincniary  to  Eduyoth  at  cEose. 
Pet.  R.  XXXIV,  p.  15S  ref.  to  Zejih.  lH,  &.    See  Fricdnua's  note. 
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historic  task  of  Judaism,  whose  maxim  is  expressed  in  tb 
vcrec  of  Zechariah,  "Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  My 
^irit,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."  '  It  is  not  the  creed,  bot 
the  deed,  which  tells.  Xot  the  confession,  but  conduct, 
with  the  moral  principles  wlu'ch  govern  it,  counts.  Such  a 
view  is  implied  in  the  well-known  teaching  of  Joshua  bn 
Hananiah,  "The  righteous  of  all  nations  will  have  a  shut 
in  the  world  of  eternal  bliss." '  Judaism  does  not  deny 
salvation  to  those  professing  other  religions,  which  would 
tend  to  undermine  the  foundation  of  their  ^iritual  life.  Stand- 
ing upon  the  high  watchtower  of  time,  It  rather  strives  evtr 
to  clarify  and  strengthen  the  universal  longing  for  tmtli 
and  righteousness  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  all  religion,  and 
is  thus  to  become  a  bond  of  union,  an  all -illuminating  U^i 
for  the  world.  To  quote  the  beautiful  words  of  Leopold 
Stein  in  his  Schrift  <Us  Ltbens:'  "Judaism,  while  recognizing 
the  historic  justification  of  all  systems  of  thought  and  faith, 
docs  not  cherish  the  ambition  tu  become  the  Church  Universal 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  but  aims  rather  to  be  the  focus, 
or  mirror,  of  religious  unity  for  all  the  rest.  'The  people 
from  of  old,'  as  the  prophet  called  them,  are  to  accompany 
mankind  in  its  progress  through  the  ages  and  the  continenis, 
tutil  it  reaches  the  goal  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  the 
'new  heaven  and  new  earth'  of  the  prophetic  Wsion."*  The 
thought  of  the  Jewish  mission  is  most  adequately  expressed 
in  the  Neilafa  service  of  the  Union  Prayer  Book,  based  upos 
the  Einhom  Praycrbook,  which  reads  as  follon's:*  "Endov 
us,  our  Guardian,  with  strength  and  patience  for  our  holy  mis- 
sion. Grant  that  all  the  children  of  Thy  people  may  recognize 
the  goal  of  our  cfaangefid  career,  so  that  they  may  exemplify 
by  their  zeal  and  love  for  mankind  the  truth  of  Israel's  watch- 
word :  One  humanity  on  earth,  even  as  there  is  but  One  God 

'  Zeck  IV,  6.  •  To*.  Suh.  XUI,  a.  ■  P.  374-ir& 

*Xta.  LXVI,  iL  *  Part  n,  p.  aa. 
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eaven.  Enlighten  all  that  call  themselves  by  Thy  name 
1  the  knowledge  that  the  sanctuary  of  wood  and  stone, 
:h  erst  crowned  Zion's  hill,  iras  but  a  gate  thiou^  which 
el  should  step  out  into  the  world,  to  reconcile  all  mankind 
)  Thee  I" 
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CHAPTER  L 
The  Priest-people  and  its  Law  or  Holiness 

I.  The  checkered,  stormy,  and  yet  triumphant  march  ol 
the  Jewish  people  through  the  ages  remains  the  great  enigna ' 
of  history  for  all  those  who  do  not  believe  in  a  divine  plan  of  | 
salvation  to  be  consummated  through  Israel.  The  idea  of 
Israel's  mission  alone  throws  light  on  its  law  and  its  desdn^. 
Even  before  God  had  revealed  to  the  people  at  Mt.  Sinii 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  foundation  of  all  religion  aod 
morality,  and  there  concluded  with  tliem  a  covenant  for  all 
time,  He  spoke:  "Ye  shall  be  unto  Me  a  kingdom  of  priests 
and  a  holy  nation,"  thus  consecrating  them  to  be  a  priest- 
people  among  the  nations,  and  enjoining  them  to  a  life  of 
especial  holiness.  Possessing  as  a  heritage  from  the  Patriarch* 
the  germ  of  a  higher  religious  consciousness,  in  distinctioo 
from  all  other  peoples,  they  were  to  make  the  aUti\'alion. 
development,  and  promotion  of  the  highest  religious  tnilh 
thdr  life-task,  and  thus  to  become  the  people  of  God.  Al 
first  they  were  to  establish  in  the  Holy  Land  a  theocratic 
government,  a  State  in  which  God  alone  was  the  Ruler,  whilf 
they  lived  in  priestly  isolation  from  all  the  nations  around. 
Thus  they  prepared  themselves  for  the  time  when,  scattered 
over  all  the  earth,  thej'  might  again  work  as  the  priest-people 
through  the  ages  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  universal  kingdon 
of  God.  This  was  Israel's  destiny  from  the  very  first,  as  a- 
pressed  by  the  great  seer  of  the  Exile  when  he  beheld  Esrwl 
irandering  forth  amon^  the  nalvo'[\&,  "Ye  shall  be  named  the 
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■priests  of  the  Lord ;   men  shall  call  you  the  ministers  of  our 

Eod  " ' 

f  2.  Among  all  religions  the  priest  is  considered  especially 
noly  as  the  mediator  between  God  and  man,  and  in  his  appear- 
ance as  well  as  in  his  mode  of  life  he  must  observe  special 
forms  of  purity  and  holiness.  He  alone  may  approach  the 
Godhead,  ascertain  its  will,  and  administer  the  sacrificial  cult 
in  the  sanctuary.  He  must  represent  tlie  Divinity  in  its 
relation  to  the  people,  embody  it  in  his  outward  life,  enjoy 
nothing  which  it  abhors,  and  touch  nothing  which  could  render 
him  impure.  These  priestly  rules  exist  among  all  the  nations 
of  antiquity  in  striking  similarity,  and  indicate  a  common 
ori^n  in  the  prehistoric  period,  during  which  the  entire  cult 
developed  through  a  priestly  caste,  be^aning  with  simple, 
primitive  conceptions  and  transmitted  in  ever  more  elaborate 
form  from  father  to  son.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
priests  of  the  original  Hebrew  race,  which  migrated  from 
Babylonia,  retained  the  ancient  customs  and  rules.  They 
must  also  have  adopted  many  other  tilings  from  neighboring 
peoples.  During  the  entire  period  of  the  first  temple,  the 
priests  —  despite  all  prophetic  warnings  —  preferred  the 
heathen  cult  with  its  vainglorious  pomp  to  the  simple  worship 
of  the  patriarchal  times.  As  everywhere  else,  the  priesthood 
of  Israel,  and  later  of  Judiea  as  well,  thought  only  of  its  own 
interests,  of  the  retention  of  its  ancient  prerogatives^  unmind- 
ful of  the  higher  calling  to  which  it  had  been  chosen,  to  serve 
the  God  of  truth  and  justice,  to  exemplify  true  holiness, 
to  stand  for  moral  rather  than  ceremonial  purity.  Yet  the 
sacerdotal  institutions  were  indispensable  so  long  as  the 
pe<jple  required  a  sanctuary  where  the  Deity  should  dwell, 
and  where  the  sacrificial  cult  should  be  administered.  Every 
trespass  by  a  layman  on  the  sanctuary  reserved  for  the  priests 
was  considered  sacrilege  and  called  for  divine  punishment. 

'Isa.LXI,6. 
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It  was  thus  necessary'  to  deepen  the  popular  notion  of  h<^Desi 
and  of  the  reverence  due  the  sanctuary,  before  these  could  be 
devatcd  into  the  realm  of  spirituality  and  morality.  Tla 
priesthood  bad  to  be  wun  for  the  service  of  the  loftier  relipons 
ideas,  so  that  it  might  gradually  educate  the  people  in  gcncnl 
for  its  sublime  priestly  mission.  This  conception  underlies 
both  the  Mosaic  law  and  its  rabbinical  interpretation. 

3.  Through  Biblical  and  post-Biblical  literature  and  his- 
tory there  runs  a  twofold  tendency,  one  anti-saccrdoial, — 
emanating  from  the  prophets  and  later  the  Hasideans  « 
Pharisees,  —  the  other  a  mediating  tendency,  favorable  to 
the  priesLbood.  The  ritualistic  piety  of  the  priests  vu 
bitterly  assailed  by  the  prophets  as  being  subversive  of  aU 
morality,  and  later  on  the  Sadducean  hierarchy  also  con- 
stituted a  threat  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  Ac 
people.  Before  even  the  revelation  at  Sinai  was  to  take 
place,  we  read  that  warning  was  given  to  the  priests  "not' 
to  break  through  "  and  stand  above  the  people.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  law  demands  of  the  Aarooites  ( 
peculiar  degree  of  holiness,  since  "  they  offer  the  bread  of  thdf 
God  upon  the  altar."  *  Their  blood  must  be  kept  pure  by 
the  avoidance  uf  improper  marriages.  Everything  unclean 
or  polluting  must  be  kept  far  from  them.'  The  law.  foUov- 
ing  a  tradition  which  probably  arose  in  ancient  Babyloo. 
prescribed  minutely  their  mode  of  admission  into  the  diviiK 
service,  that  vestment  and  their  conditions  of  life,  the  ritual 
of  sacrifice  and  of  purity ;  and  every  violation  of  these  Ian. 
every  trespass  by  a  layman,  was  declared  to  be  punishabk 
with  death.*  The  sanctuar>'  contains  no  room  for  the  imIw* 
of  priests;  no  layman  durst  venture  to  cross  its  threshold 
Even  in  the  legal  system  of  the  rabbis  the  ancient  nght5  and 
priWIeges  of  the  priesthood,  dating  from  the  time  when  they 

'  El.  XIX,  11 1  »  Lev.  XXI,  6;  XXII,  a. 

'  Lev.  vni,  1,8.  *  N<mL  xvra,  7. 
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possessed  no  property,  remained  inviolate,  and  their  pre- 
cedence in  everj'thing  was  undisputed.' 

The  glaring  contrast  between  the  idea  of  a  universal  priest- 
hood of  the  people  and  Lhe  institution  of  the  Aaroniles  is 
explained  by  a  deeper  insight  into  history.  The  success  of 
the  reformation  under  Josiah  on  the  basis  of  the  DeuteronomJc 
code  rested  in  the  last  analysts  on  the  fact  that  the  priests 
of  the  house  of  Zadok  at  Jerusalem  were  placed  in  the  service 
of  the  higher  prophetic  teaching  by  being  rendered  the  guard- 
ians, executors,  and  later,  in  conjunction  with  the  Levites, 
the  teachers  of  the  Law,  as  it  was  presented  in  the  book  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  soon  afterward  completed.  The  priesthood, 
deprived  of  everything  that  might  remind  one  of  the  former 
idolatry  and  heathenish  practices,  was,  in  its  purer  and  holier 
character,  to  lead  the  priest-people  to  true  moral  holiness 
through  its  connection  with  the  sanctuary  and  its  ancient 
cult.  Still  the  impulse  for  the  moral  rebirth  of  the  nation, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  priest-people,  did  not  emanate 
from  the  Temple  priesthood,  nor  even  from  the  sacred  soil  of 
Palestine ;  but  from  the  SjTiagogue,  which  began  in  the  Exile, 
under  the  influence  of  the  prophetic  word  and  the  Levitical 
song,  in  the  form  of  public  worship  by  the  congregation  of 
the  pious.  Here  arose  a  generation  of  godlj'  men,  a  class  of 
singularly  devout  ones,  living  in  priestly  holiness,  who  conse- 
crate<l  their  lives  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  whom  the 
exile  seer  had  designated  as  the  true  Israel,  Uie  servant  of  the 
Lord,  and  these  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  renewed  Israel. 

4.  That  which  the  prophet  Ezekiel  had  attempted  in  his 
proposed  constitution '  was  accomplished  in  a  far  more  thor- 
ough manner  by  the  Holiness  Code,  which  emanated  from 
his  school  and  became  the  central  portion  of  the  Mosaic 
books,  and  by  the  so-called  Priestly  Code,  which  followed 
later.    The  object  was  to  bring  about  the  sanctiUcatioD  of 

I  M.  K.  33  b.  «XadL.  Xl>XlNtCL 
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the  entire  people  upon  the  holy  soil  of  the  national  land, 
through  institutions  embodj-ing  the  ideal  of  the  holiness  of 
God  in  the  hfe  and  cult  of  the  people.  Circumcision,  idealized 
by  the  prophetic  author  of  Deuteronomy,'  was  to  be  made  the 
sign  of  the  covenant  to  mark  aa  holy  the  progeny  of  Abraham; ' 
strict  taws  of  marriage  were  to  put  an  end  to  all  heathentj^ 
unchastity ;  the  Sabbath  rest  was  to  consecrate  the  lahois 
of  the  week,  the  Sabbatical  month  and  year  the  produce  of 
the  soil.'  The  prohibition  of  unclean  foods,  heretofore  rfr 
ser\'cd,  as  among  other  nations,  for  the  priests  and  other  con- 
secrated persons,  was  now  applied  to  the  whole  community 
in  order  that  Israel  should  leam  "to  set  itself  apart  from  all 
other  nations  as  a  holy  people."  *  Even  their  apparel  was  to 
proclaim  the  priestly  holiness  of  the  pco|>le  by  a  blue  fringe 
at  the  border  of  the  garments.' 

Whereas  from  the  time  of  Ezra  to  Sbnon  the  Just  priest))' 
rulers  endeavored  to  promote  the  work  of  educating  the 
people  for  holiness,  the  pious  men  from  among  the  people 
made  still  greater  efforts  to  assert  the  claim  of  holiness  for 
the  entire  Jewish  people  as  a  priest-nation.'  The  repasts 
of  these  pious  fellowships  should  be  in  no  way  inferior  in 
sanctity  to  those  of  the  priests  in  the  Temple.  New  cere- 
monies of  sanctification  were  to  open  and  close  the  Sabbaths 
and  festivals.  Symbols  of  pricsUy  consecration  should  adorn 
forehead  and  arm  in  the  form  of  the  phylacteries  (kfillin^. 
and  should  be  placed  at  the  entrance  of  every  house  in  the 
so-called  mesttssah.  "God  has  given  unto  all  an  heritage  (the 
Torah),  the  kingdom,  the  priesthood,  and  the  sanctuary  "'— 
this  became  tJic  leitmoiif  for  the  Pharisaic  school,  who  cod-  | 
stantly  enlarged  tlie  domain  of  piety  so  that  it  should  include 

*  Dcut  X,  i6.     Catap.  Jci.  DC,  14. 

•  Gen.  XVII.  9.  » Ixv.  XXV,  1-14. 

•DtuL  XIV,  j-ii;  Uv.  XI.    Comp.  E«k.  XLIV,  ji.ud  JikJk.  Xin.4- 
'Sam.XS,v>'  *Sot  Vt.,»i\.VS»,i««t».  *tl  M««.  11,17. 
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whole  of  life.  ttTioever  did  not  belong  to  this  circle  of 
pious  was  regarded  with  scorn  as  one  of  the  lower  class 
I  Jia-areU). 

I  The  chief  effort  of  the  pious,  the  founders  of  the  Judaism 
he  Synagogue,  was  to  keep  the  Jewish  people  from  the  dc- 
iftUzing  influences  of  pagan  nature-worship,  represented 
;  by  Semitic  and  later  by  Greek  culture.  The  leaders  of 
Pharisees  "built  a  fence  about  the  law"  '  extending  ihe 
iiibition  of  mingling  with  the  heathen  nations  so  as  also 
Kohibit  eating  with  them  and  participating  in  their  feasts 
isocial  gatherings, — not  for  the  preservation  of  the  Jewish 
e  merely,  as  Christian  theologians  maintain,  but  for  the 
e  of  keeping  its  inner  life  intact  and  pure'  "God  sur- 
nded  us  with  brazen  walls,  hedged  us  in  mth  laws  of  purity 
regard  to  food  and  drink  and  physical  contact,  yea,  even 
Ptat  which  we  see  and  hear,  in  order  that  wc  should  be  pure 
body  and  soul,  free  from  absurd  beliefs,  not  polluted  by 
Itact  with  others  or  through  association  with  the  wicked ; 
'  BM»t  of  the  peoples  defile  themselves  with  their  sexual 
Ittices,  and  whole  lands  pride  themselves  upon  it.  But 
'bold  ourselves  aloof  from  all  this" — so  spoke  Eleazar 
['  priest  to  King  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  according  to  the 
iter  of  Aristeas,  thus  giving  expression  to  the  sentiment 
it  deeply  rooted  in  the  souls  of  the  pious  of  that  period.' 
5^  strove  to  build  up  a  nation  of  whom  the  Taimaim 
td  say,  "TINTioever  possesses  no  sense  of  shame  and  chastity, 
im  it  is  certain  that  his  ancestors  did  not  stand  at  Sinai."  * 
faturally  enough,  (he  Greek  and  Roman  people  took 
bse  at  this  aloofness  and  separation  from  every  contact 
^  the  outer  world,  and  explained  ii  am  due  to  a  spirit  of 
Sility  to  mankind.  Even  up  to  the  present  it  has  been  the 
Df  Jewry  and  Judaism  to  be  misunderstood  by  the  world 

>  Abelh.  I,  t.  *See  Ptfka:  BotmH,  6S,  So- 
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at  large,  to  be  the  object  of  either  its  hate  or  its  pity.  Tit  I 
world  disregards  the  magnificence  of  the  plan  by  which  aa  I 
entire  people  were  to  be  reared  as  a  priest-nation,  as  cidzaa 
of  a  kingdom  of  God,  among  whom,  in  the  course  of  centuries^ 
the  seed  of  prophetic  truth  was  to  genninate  and  sprout  forik 
for  the  salvation  of  humanity.  If,  in  complete  contrast  to 
heathen  Inunorality,  the  Jew  in  his  life,  his  thinlrjng  and  lui 
will  was  governed  by  the  strictest  moral  discipline ;  if ,  in , 
spite  of  the  most  cruel  persecutions  and  the  most  insidious 
temptations,  the  Jewish  people  remained  steadfast  to  its  ■ 
pure  beiief  in  God  and  its  traditional  standards  of  chastity, 
exhibiting  a  loyalty  which  amazed  the  nations  and  the  reli- 
gious sects  about,  but  was  neither  understocxl  nor  followed 
by  them,  this  was  mainly  due  to  the  hallowing  influences 
of  the  priestly  laws.  They  steeled  the  people  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  their  duty  and  shielded  them  against  all  hostile 
powers  both  within  and  without.  The  vciy  burden  of  the 
law,  so  bitterly  denounced  by  Christianity  since  the  time 
of  Paul,  lent  Judaism  its  dignity  at  all  times,  protectinjt  it 
from  the  assaults  of  the  tempter ;  and  that  which  seemed  to 
the  outsider  a  hea\y  load  was  to  the  Jew  a  source  of  pride 
in  the  consciousness  of  his  divine  election.' 

6.  But  most  significant  in  the  character  and  development 
of  Judaism  is  the  fact  that  all  the  leading  ideas  and  motives 
which  emanated  from  the  priesthood  of  the  Jewish  people 
were  concentrated  in  one  single  focus,  the  hallowing  of  ike  name 
of  God.  Two  terms  expresse*!  thLs  idea  in  both  a  negative 
and  a  positive  fonn,  the  warning  against  "  HiUul  Ha  Sfiem" 
—  profanation  of  the  name  of  God  — and  the  duty  of  "Kid- 
dusk  ka  Shcm"  —  sanctification  of  God's  name.  Tbcas 
excftod  a  marvelous  power  in  curbing  the  pas^ons  and  self- 
indulgence  of  the  Jew  and  in  spurring  him  on  to  the  greatest 

•  See  SchechtcT.  SuhIm,  I,  tjj  IT.    t,  Abrahams  b  J.  Q.  R.  XI.  61;  b  t« 
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ible  9el(>aacrifice  and  to  an  utiparalJelcd  willingness  to 

rgo   suffering   and   martyrdom   iat   the  cause.    These 

are  derived  from  the  Biblical  verse,  "Ye  shall  not  pro- 

My  holy  name,  but  I  will  be  hallowed  among  the  children 

1;  I  am  the  Lord  who  halloweth  you."  *    This  verse 

mis  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  precepts  for  the  Aaron- 

C  priesthood  and  warns  them  as  the  guardians  of  the?  sanc- 

kry  to  do  nothing  wliich  might  in  the  pojiular  ciitiinalion 

Crade  them  or  the  divine  cause  intrusted  to  them.    When, 

wever,  during  the  Maccabean  wars,  the  little  band  of  the 

ms  proved  themselves  to  be  the  true  priesthood  in  their 

position  to  the  faithless  Aaronites,  offering  their  ver)-  lives 

■  a  sacrifice  for  the  preservation  of  the  true  faith  in  God, 

e  Scriptural   word    received   a   new  and   higher  meaning. 

came  to  signify  the  obligation  of  the  entire  pricst-pcopic 

consecrate  the  name  of  God  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives,, 

also  their  duly  to  guard  against  its  profanation  by  any 

Ve  act.     In   connection   with    this  Scriptural   passage 

sages  represent  God  as  saying,  '"I  have  brought  you  out 

£g}'pt  only  on  the  condition  that  you  are  ready  to  sacrifice 

r  lives,  if  need  be,  to  consecrate  My  name."  '     From  that 

riod  it  became  a  duty  and  even  a  law  of  Judaism,  as  Mai- 

pnides  shows  in  his  Code,  for  each  person  in  life  and  in  death 

bear  witness  to  His  God.'    "  Ve  are  My  witnesses,  saith  the 

Td,  and  I  am  God  "  *  —  and  witnesses  being  in  the  Greek 

tsion  martyrs,  the  word  afterward  received  the  meaning 

"blood-wilncsses." — This  passage  of  the  prophet  is  com- 

Bted  on  by  Simeon  ben  Johai.  one  of  the  great  teachers 

0  suffered  under  Hadrian's  persecution,  in  the  following 

rds,  "If  yc  become  My  witnesses,  then  am  I  your  Lord, 

d  of  the  world ;  but  if  ye  do  not  witness  to  Me,  I  cease  to 

"  Lev.  XXn,  31.  *  Si/n  Emor.  DC 

>  Vaadt  ia  Torak  V.    Conp.  Lftajos :  Etkia,  39,  1114. 
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be,  as  it  were,  the  Lord,  God  of  all  the  world."  '  That  b  ts 
say,  it  is  the  nuirt>'rdoin  of  the  pious  which  glorifies  God^s 
name  before  all  the  world.  Or,  as  Felix  Pcrles  says  so  bciu- 
tifully,  "As  evcr>'  good  and  noble  man  must  ever  bear  io 
mind  that  the  dignity  of  humanity  is  intrusted  to  his  hand, 
so  should  each  earnest  adherent  of  the  Jewish  faith  remember 
that  the  glory  of  God  is  intrusted  to  his  care."  '  The  Jewish 
people  has  fulfilled  this  priestly  task  through  a  inart>TdoB 
of  over  two  thousand  years  and  has  scomhiUy  resisted  cveiy 
demand  to  abandon  its  faith  in  God,  not  consenting  to  do 
so  even  in  appearance.  Surely  historians  or  philosophers 
who  can  ridicule  or  commiserate  such  re^stance  betray  • 
hatred  which  blinds  their  sense  of  justice.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  the  consciousness  of  the  Jewish  people  of 
its  priestly  mission  that  has  made  it  a  pattern  of  loyalt}' 
for  all  time. 

7.  Moreover,  the  fear  of  profaning  the  divine  name  became 
the  highest  incentive  to,  and  safeguard  of  the  morality  of  the 
Jew.  Every  misdeed  toward  a  non-Jew  is  considered  by  the 
teachers  of  Judaism  a  double  sin,  yea,  sometimes,  an  unpardoQ- 
able  one,  because  it  gives  a  false  impression  of  the  nwtal 
standard  of  Judaism  and  infringes  upon  the  honor  of  God 
as  well  as  that  of  man.  The  dimples  of  Rabbi  Simeon  ben 
Shctach  once  l>ought  an  ass  for  him  from  an  Arab,  and  to  that 
juy  found  a  precious  stone  in  its  collar  "Did  the  sellet 
luiovT  of  this  gem?"  asked  the  master.  On  being  answered 
in  the  negative,  he  called  out  angrily,  "Do  you  consider 
me  a  barbarian  t>  Return  the  Arab  his  precious  stone  im- 
mediately!" And  when  the  heathen  received  it  back,  he 
cried  out,  "Praised  be  the  God  of  Simeon  ben  Shclachl"' 
Thus  the  conscientious  Jew  honors  his  God  by  his  conduct, 
says  the  Talmud,  referring  to  this  and  many  similar  examples. 
Such  lessons  of  the  Jew's  responsibility  for  the  rccognitioa 

'PMik.  toab.  »Pm!«i,1.c,68I.  ■  Yo.  b,  m.  n,  8  c 
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lof  the  high  moral  purity  of  his  religion  have  ever  constituted 
Ha  high  barrier  against  inunoral  acts. 

■  The  words,  "  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  the  Lord  your  God  am  holy" 
Bforro  significantly  the  introduction  to  the  chapter  on  the 
■love  of  man,  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus,  placed  at 
Btfae  verj'  center  of  the  entire  Priestly  Code.  "Your  self- 
■eanctification  sanctifies  Me,  as  it  were,"  says  God  to  Israel, 
■according  to  the  inteqiretation  of  this  verse  by  the  sages.' 
Bbi  contrast  to  heathendom,  which  deifies  nature  with  its 
■appeal  to  the  senses,  Judaism  teaches  that  holiness  is  a  moral 

■  quaiily.  as  it  means  the  curbing  of  the  senses.  And  in  order 
I  to  prevent  Israel,  the  bearer  of  this  ideal  of  holiness,  from 
I  sinking  into  the  mire  of  heathen  wantormess  and  lust,  the 
I  Separation  of  the  Jew  from  the  heathen  world,  whether  in 
V  his  domestic  or  social  life,  was  a  necessity  and  became  the 

rule  and  maxim  of  his  life  for  that  period.  All  the  many 
prohibitions  and  commands  had  for  their  object  the  puri- 
fication of  the  people  in  order  to  render  the  highest  moral 
purity  a  hereditary  virtue  ajnong  tlicm,  according  to  the 
rabbis.' 

8.   It  is  true  that  the  accumulation  of  "law  upon  law,  pro- 
hibition upon  prohibition"  by  the  nibbis  had  eventually  the 
same  injurious  effect  which  it  had  exerted  upon  the  priests 
in   the  Temple.     The  formal  law,  "the  precepts  learned  by 
rote,"    became   the    important   factor,    while   their    purpose 
was    lost    to   sight.     The   shell    smothered    the   kernel,    and 
bblind  obedience  to  the  letter  of  the  law  came  to  be  regarded 
a-s  true  piety.    It  cannot  be  denied  that  adherence  to  the  mere 
form,  which  was  transmitted  from  the  Temple  practice  to  the 
legalism  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  later  rabbinic  schools  with 
Litheir  casuistry,  impaired  ajid  tarnished  the  lofty  prophetic 
"Weal  of  holiness.     It  almost  seems  as  if  the  clarion  notes  of 
such  sublime  passages  as  that  of  the  Psalmist, 

'  Sifra  Kcdosiiim  1.  *  MiAl.  i^^i. 
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"111)0  shall  sscend  into  the  mounuin  o[  ibe  Lord, 
And  who  shall  stand  in  His  holy  pbce? 
He  that  hath  dean  hands  and  a  pure  Heart ; 
Who  bath  aot  taken  My  name  in  voio,  aad  hath  aoLsTFomdccdtfally,'''! 

no  longer  found  its  full  resonance  in  the  heart  of  Judaism.  Ib 
the  practice  of  external  acts  of  piety  religion  became  peiTifitd 
and  the  spirit  took  flight.  That  which  is  of  secondary  impor- 
tance became  of  primary  consideration.  This  is  the  funila- 
mental  error  into  which  the  practice  and  the  development  aJ 
the  Law  in  Judaism  lapsed,  and  to  which  no  careful  obscn-o 
can  or  dares  close  his  eyes.  Undoubtedly  the  Law.  as  it 
embraced  the  whole  of  life  in  its  power,  sharpened  the  Jewish 
sense  of  duty,  and  ser\'ed  the  Jew  as  an  iron  wall  of  defense 
against  temptations,  aberrations,  and  enticements  of  the  c«i- 
turies.  As  soon  as  the  modem  Jew,  however,  undertook,  lo 
Free  himself  from  the  tutelage  of  a  blind  acceptance  of  author- 
ity and  inquired  after  the  purpose  of  all  the  restrictions  whicl 
the  Law  laid  upon  him.  his  ancient  loyalty  to  the  same  collapsoi 
and  the  pillars  of  Judaism  seemed  to  be  shaken.  Then  the 
leaders  of  Reform,  imbued  with  the  prophetic  spirit,  fell  il  t* 
be  their  imperative  duty  to  search  out  the  fundamental  idca> 
of  the  priestly  law  of  holiness,  and,  accordingly,  they  teamed 
how  to  separate  the  kernel  from  the  shell.  Id  oppodtiM 
to  the  orthodox  tendency  to  worship  the  letter,  they  insisted 
on  the  fact  that  Israel's  separation  from  the  world  —  itHdk 
it  is  ultimately  to  win  for  the  divine  truth  —  cannot  itsdl 
be  its  end  and  aim,  and  that  blind  obedience  to  the  lav 
docs  not  constitute  true  piety.  Only  the  fundamental  idea. 
that  Israel  as  the  "first-bom"  among  the  nations  has  bc«o 
elected  as  a  priest-people,  must  remain  our  imperishable 
truth,  a  truth  to  which  the  centuries  of  history  bear  witness 
by  showing  that  it  has  given  its  life-blood  as  a  ransom  for 
humanity,  and  is  ever  bringing  new  sacrifices  for  its  cause. 
'  Pt  xxrv.  5-a;  xv.  i-^. 
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y  because  it  has  kept  itself  distinct  as  a  priest-people 
mg  the  nations  could  it  carry  out  its  great  task  in  history; 

only  if  it  remains  conscious  of  its  priestly  calling  and  £here- 
;  TnMm»a;Ti.t  itself  as  the  people  of  God,  can  it  fulfill  its  mis- 
u    Not  until  the  end  of  time,  when  all  of  God's  children 

have  entered  the  kingdom  of  God,  may  Israel,  the  high- 
st  among  the  nations,  renounce  his  priesthood. 


9A 


CHAPTER  LI 


Israel,  the  People  of  the  Law,  and  its  Wobld  Missiodj 

I.  Judaism  differs  from  all  the  ancient  religions 
in  its  intrusting  its  truth  to  the  whole  people  Instead  of  i 
special  priesthood.     The  law  which  "Moses  commanded 
is  an  inheritance  of   the   Congregation  of  Jacob/' '  is 
Scriptural  lesson  impressed  upon  every  Jew  in  early 
hood.     As  soon  as  the  Torah  passed  from  the  care  of 
priests  into  that  of  the  whole  nation,  the  people  of  the 
became  the  priest- nation,  and  set  forth  to  conquer  the  wo 
by  its  religious  truth.    This  aim  was  expressed  by  all 
prophets  beginning  with  Moses,  who  said:  "WouW  iluti 
the  Lord's  people  were  prophets,  that  the  Lord  would 
His  spirit  upon  them."  '     The  prophetic  ideal  was  that  "I 
shall  all  know  Me  (God),  from  the  least  of  them  unto 
greatest  of  them,""  and  that  "all  thy  (Zion's)  children 
be  taught  of  the  Lord."  *     After  the  people  came  to  ri-a 
that  the  Law  was  "their  wisdom  and  understanding  in 
sight  of  the  peoples,"*  ihey  soon  felt  the  hope  that  one 
"the  isles  shall  wait  for  His   teaching,"'  and   confide 
expected  the  time  when  "many  peoples  shall  go  and 
Come  ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord.J 
the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob ;  and  He  will  teach  us 
ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  His  paths,  for  out  of  Zion 
forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  JerusalcB.' 
Once  liberated  from  the  dominance  of  the  priesthood. 


» DcuL  xxxru,  4. 
*  Isa.  i.rv.  13. 

'In.n.3:  MicAhlV,!. 
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became  the  instrument  of  universal  instruction,   tbe 

^tor    of   general    spiritual    and    moral    advancement.      In 

Idition   it  endowed  humanity  with  an  educational   ideal, 

bttned  to  regenerate  its  moral  life  far  more  deeply  than 

k  culture  could  ever  do.    The  object  was  to  elevate  all 

of  the  people  by  the  living  word  of  God,  by  the  read- 

and  expounding  of  the  Scripture  for  the  dissemination  of 

truth  among  the  masses. 

k.  Those  ^ho  define  Judaism  as  a  religion  of  law  com- 

Itcly    misunderstand    its    nature    and    lis    historic    forces. 

lis  is  done  by  all  those  Christian  theologians  who  endeavor 

prove  the  extraordinary  assertion  of  the  apostle  Paul  that 

B  Jewish  people  was  providentially  destined  to  produce 

e  Old   Testament   law  and   became  enmeshed  in   it,  like 

6  silkworm  in  its  cocoon,  finally  to  dry  up  and  perish, 

Lving  its  prophetic  truth  for  the  Church.    This  fateful 

scooception  of  Judaism  is  based  upon  a  false  interpretation 

the  word  Tarah,  which  denotes  moral  and  spiritual  instruc- 

u  as  often  as  law,  and  thus  includes  all  kinds  of  religious 

idung  and  knowledge  together  with  its  primary  meaning, 

t  written  and  the  oral  codes.'    In  fact,  in  post-Biblical 

nes  it  comprised  the  entire  religion,  as  subject  of  both 

Struction  and  scientific  investigation.     True,  law  is  funda- 

tntal  in  Jewish  history ;    Israel  accepted  the  divine  cove- 

ut  on  the  basis  of  the  Sinaitic  code;   the  reforms  of  King 

siah  were  founded  on  ttte  Deuteronomic  law;'  and  the 

aeration  of  the  Judean  commonwealth  was  based  upon  the 

Uplctcd  Mosaic  code  brought  from  Babylon  by  Ezra  the 

tibe.*    This  book  of  law.  with  its  further  development  and 

eipretation,  remained  the  normative  factor  for  Judaism 

K  all  time.    Still,  from  the  very  beginning  the  Law  of  the 

I' Sec  Gued«BUiim :  Dtn  Judrnthum,  ^j  l,\Jued.  ApiOcgeiik,  i3h;Schti(ibUtt 
Hti,  I.  m  f-  wd  Aiptctj,  I,  116  f. 
'  n  Kings  XXn,  8  I.  » Neh.  VHI-X. 
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covenant  contained  a  certain  clement  which  distinguished, 
it  from  all  the  priestly  and  political  codes  of  antiquity.    Be 
side  the  traditional  juridical  a.nd  ritualistic  statutes,  wfaic 
betray  a  Babylonian  origin,  it  contains  laws  and  doctrine 
kindness  toward  the  poor  and  helpless,  the  enemy  and 
slave,  even  toward  the  dumb  beast,  in  striking  contrast 
the  spirit  of  cruelty  and  violence  in  the  Babylonian  law.'J 
In  the  name  of  the  all-seeing,  all-ruling  God  it  appeals  to 
sympathy  of  man.    These  exhortations  to  tendemesj*  incre 
in  later  codes  of  law  under  the  prophetic  influence,  imti^ 
finally  the  rabbis  extended  them  as  far  as  possible.    Tbe 
held  that  every  negligence  which  leads  to  the  loss  of  life ' 
property  by  the  neighbor,  every  neglect  of  a  domestic 
mal,  even  every  act  of  deceit  by  which  one  attempts 
"steal"  the  good  opinion  of  one's  fellow -men,  is  a  vic&till| 
of  the  law.'     Hence  Rabbi  Simlai.  the  Haggadist,  said 
from  beginning  to  end  the  Law  is  but  a  system  of  teachin 
of  human  love,'  while  another  sage  tried  to  prove  from 
books  of   Moses  that  God  implanted  mercy,  modesty, 
benevolence   in   the   souls    of  Israel   as   hereditary 
Jn  the  same  spirit  Rabbi  Meir  described  the  law  of  Israeli 
the  law  of  humanity,  supporting  his  statement  by  a  nu 
of  biblical  pa.ssages.* 

3.  But,  as  light  by  its  very  nature  illumines  its  sx 
ings,  so  the  Torah  in  the  possession  of  the  Jewish 
was  certain  to  become  the  light  of  mankind.     First  of 
the  book  of  Law  itself  insists  that  the  father  shall  teach  I 
word  of  God  to  his  children,  using  many  signs  and  cei 
that  they  may  meditate  on  the  works  of  God  and 

'Sm  Gunkel:    Isratl  u.  Btaylvniat,-    Jcrenuaa:  Mata    u.    Han 
H,  Crimrne:   D.  Gfsrh  Ckarnmurait's  11.  Xfosei;    George  Cohea :  i>. 
nanmurabi's:  D.  M.  Mudlci :  D.  CcscU  BammuTobi's  h.  d.  mosaixlit  I 
gcbung. 

*  Soc  diKptiir  LIX.  ■  Sou  14  a. 

<  Ycr.  Kid.  IV,  1 ;  65  C  *  5t>a  Aharc  Moth  1^ 
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Ke  path  of  virtue,  and  that  the  divine  commands  should 

■  "in  the  mouth  and  in  the  heart  of  all  to  do  them." '  It 
ms  made  incumbent  upon  the  high  priest  or  lung  to  read  the 
Hw  at  least  once  every  seven  years  to  the  whole  people  as- 
■nblcd  in  the  holy  city  for  the  autumnal  festival,  —  men, 
■Bnen,  children,  and  the  sojoximers  in  the  gates,  —  so  that 

■  should  become  their  common  property.*  This  precept 
Bobably  gave  rise  to  the  triennial  and  later  the  annual 
■Etera  of  Torah  reading  on  the  Sabbath.    But  in  addition 

■  the  book  of  Law  the  prophetic  words  of  consolation  were 
■fed  to  the  people,  a  custom  which  originated  in  the  Baby- 
HU&n  exile,  and  was  continued  under  the  name  of  Hajlarah 
^dismissal"  of  the  congregation).'  The  seer  of  the  exile 
BcfS  to  these  prophetic  words  of  comfort  which  were  offered 
E  the  people  on  the  Sabbath  as  well  as  other  feasts  and 
mats :  "Attend  unto  Me,  O  My  people,  and  give  ear  unto 
Me,  O  My  nation,  for  instruction  (Torah)  shall  go  forth  from 
fcde,  and  My  right  on  a  sudden  for  a  light  of  the  people.  .  .  . 
Searken  unto  Me.  ye  that  know  righteousness,  the  people 

whose  heart  is  My  law ;  fear  ye  not  the  taunt  of  men, 
ither  be  ye  dismayed  at  their  revilit^.  For  the  moth 
eat  them  up  like  a  garment,  and  the  worm  shall  cat 
like  wool ;  but  My  favor  shall  be  forever,  and  My 
ition  unto  all  generations."*  Moved  by  such  stirring 
s,  Syniigogues  arose  in  Jenish  settlements  all  over  the 
and  the  book  of  the  Law,  in  its  vernacular  versions, 
"*rcck  and  Aramaic,  together  with  the  words  of  the  prophets, 
*«came  the  general  source  of  instruction.  In  the  words  of 
■fcc  Psalms,  it  became  "the  testimony  of  the  Lord,  making 
the  simple,"  "rejoicing  the  heart,"  "enlightening  the 
"  "more  to  be  desired  than  gold."'    Nay  more,  the 

'Oeut  VI,  7;  Xr,  19;  XXX,  14;  E«.  XIH,  *. 

'Dcut.  XXXI,  II.  *SotUhogi^.D.J««i.GoatsdUna,  174 i. 

*Im.U,4.  7-8-.  >  P».  XIX,  7-10. 
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Study  of  the  Law  became  the  duty  of  every  man,  and  hewl 
failed  to  live  up  to  the  precepts  of  the  devotees  of  th«  L* 
the  Pharisean  fellowships,  was  scorned  as  belonging  to  i 
lower  class,  am  liaarclz.  Every  morniug  the  pious  Jew.  fc 
thanking  God  for  the  light  of  day,  followed  this  up  by  thaniJ 
Him  for  the  Torah,  which  illumines  the  path  of  life.  "11 
welfare  of  society  rests  upon  the  study  of  the  Law,  dirf 
service  and  organized  charity,"  was  a  saying  of  Simon  ( 
Just,  a  high  priest  of  the  beginning  of  the  third  pre-Chmfl 
century.'  Thus  learning  and  teaching  became  leading  oo 
pations  for  the  Jew,  and  the  two  main  departments  of  Je* 
literature,  correspondingly,  are  Torah  and  Talmud,  that 
the  written  Law  and  its  exposition.  Indeed,  the  bigli 
title  which  the  rabbis  could  find  for  Moses  was  amply  "Ms 
our  Teacher."  Nay,  God  Himself  was  frequently  re( 
sented  as  a  venerable  Master,  teaching  the  Law  in  al 
majesty.' 

4-  Later  under  the  successive  influence  of  Babylonian  i 
Greek  culture,  the  wisdom  literature  was  added  to  the  Prt 
ets  and  the  Psalms,  giving  to  the  whole  Torah  a  univ« 
scope,  like  that  claimed  for  Greek  philosophy.  The  Jel 
love  of  learning  led  to  an  ever  greater  longing  for  trulll 
adding  the  wisdom  of  other  cultured  nations  to  its  own  sj 
of  knowledge.  This  motive  lor  univcrsalism  became 
the  stronger,  as  the  faith  became  more  centered  in  the  J 
lime  conception  of  God  as  Master  of  all  the  world.  As 
God  of  Israel  appeared  the  primal  source  of  all  truth,  » 
revealed  word  of  God  was  considered  the  very  embixlini 
of  di\nne  wisdom.'  In  fact,  the  men  of  hoarj'  antiquity 
scribed  in  the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis  were  actri 
credited  with  being  the  instructors  of  the  Greeks  and  ol 

'  Aboth  1.  1. 

'  Mck.  BestuUoh  45  b,  note  by  Fri&dman ;  YnJkat  Vitluo  aSfi. 

'  B.  SJra  XXIV,  ft-io;  comp.  Bousm:!*  I.  c,  136  f. 
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'D8.'  We  read  a  strange  story  by  a  pupil  of  Aristotle 
>t  the  great  sage  admired  a  Jew,  whom  he  happened  to 
as  both  wise  and  pious,  so  that  the  little  Jewish  nation 
often  con^dered,  Uie  the  wise  men  of  India,  to  fae  a 
of  philosophers.'  Indeed,  Judaism  became  a  matter  of 
ity  to  the  pagan  world  on  account  of  the  Synagogue, 
attracted  them  as  a  unique  center  of  religious  devotion 
fi  instruction,  and  especially  because  of  the  Bible,  which 
fs  read  and  expounded  in  its  Greek  garb  from  Sabbath  to 
jbbalh.  The  Jewish  jieople  raised  themselves  to  be  a  nation 
thinkers,  and  largely  Llirough  association  with  Greek 
(u^t.  For  example,  in  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
tq)tures  all  anthropomorphic  expressions  are  avoided, 
t  the  personal  name  of  Israel's  God  of  the  covenant,  JHVH, 
6 replaced  by  the  name  Adonai,  "the  Lord/'*  the  univer- 
hy  of  the  Jewish  God  became  still  more  evident.  Thus 
!  pagan  world  could  find  God  in  the  Scriptures  to  be  the 
bg  God  who  dwells  in  the  heart  and  is  sought  by  all  man- 
id.  The  Jew  became  the  herald  of  the  One  God  of  the 
iverse,  his  Bible  a  book  of  universal  instruction.  Many 
lie  heathen,  without  merging  themselves  into  the  com- 
Diity  of  the  covenant  people  and  without  accepting  all 
particularistic  customs,  rallied  around  its  central  stand- 
I  as  simple  thcists,  "worshipers  of  God."  or  "they  who 
r  the  Lord,"  according  to  the  terminology  of  the  Psalms.* 
{.  An  old  rabbinical  legend,  which  is  reflected  in  the 
If  Testament  miracle  of  Pentecost,  relates  that  the  Ten 
irds  of  Sinai  were  uttered  in  seventy  tongues  of  fire  to  reach 

Sac  Josephut:  CoKi.  Apion.  17,  j6f..  39;  Aristobulun  in  E^uscbius:  Prep. 
XllI,  tit,  413;  Cusari,  1,  6j  f ;  II,  66;  comp.  Ca»el,  I.  c.  lul  loc. 


•  Joa«phiu.l.  c,  I.  II :  Gutscbmidt :  Klein*  SckrifUn, IV,  578;  Tli.  Rdnacfa : 
Im  Kttatifi  au  Judaism,  ii-tj. 

'  J.  E.,  AIL  Adoaai. 

•  P&.  CXV.  II ;  CX\'ni,  4 ;  comp.  Bemays :  C«.  AM.,  n,  ;i ;  Schumr, 
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the  known  seventy  nations  of  the  earth.'  We  are  told  t 
when  the  people  entered  Canaan,  the  words  of  the  Law  i 
engraved  in  seventy  languages  on  the  stones  of  the  altaj 
Mount  Ebal.^  That  is,  the  law  of  Sinai  was  intended 
provide  the  foundation  for  all  human  society.  One  B 
gadist  even  asserts  that  the  heathen  nations  all  refusal 
accept  the  Law,  and  if  Israel  also  had  rejected  it,  the  wi 
would  have  returned  to  chaos.'  Israel  was,  so  to  spi 
forced-  by  divine  Providence  to  accept  the  Law  on  behal 
the  entire  race.  Hillel,  under  the  Romanized  reign  of  Ha 
was  fully  conscious  of  this  world-mission  when  he  31 
"Love  your  fellow  creatures  and  lead  them  to  the  stu<^ 
the  Law."  * 

6.   The  outlook  for  the  Jewish  people,  however,  bed 
darker  and  darker  through  its  struggle  with  Rome.  ' 
fanatical  Zealots  entirely  opposed  the  spreading  of  the  kod 
edge  of  the  Torah  among  those  who  did  not  belong  to  ! 
household  of  Israel.^    Then  the  Church  sent  forth  her  ii 
sionaries  to  convert  the  pagan  world  by  constant  conC 
sions   to   its   polytheistic   views   and    practices.    The  !| 
sown  by  Hellenistic  Judaism  yielded  a  rich  harvest  for 
Church,  even  though  it  was  won  at  the  sacrifice   of 
Jewish  monotheism.    The  Ten  Words  of  Sinai,  the  Mo< 
laws  of  marriage,  the  poor  laws,  and  other  Biblical  stati 
became  the  cornerstone  of  civilization,  but  in  a  diffi 
guise  ^  the  heritage  of   Judaism  was   transplanted  t» 
Christian  and  Mohammedan  world  in  a  new  garb  and 
a  new  name.    Henceforth  the  Jew,  dispersed,  isolated, 
aSlicled,  had  to  struggle  to  preserve  his  faitli  in  its 
purity.   The  very  danger  besetting  the  study  of  the  Law  d 


■Shab.  8db.i  Ex.R.  V,  g;  Tvib.  ShemaUi,  ctLBubcr,  33;  Midi.' 
IXVIII.6;  Acts  11.6;  Spitta  :  ylpojlri^fJtAicAK.  j?,  rcfcmng  loPlifli>n.l 
•SifrcDeut.  XXXm,  1;   XXVII.S;  SoU  ^5  b.  *  Shab., 

«  Aiwth  1, 13.  •  J.  E.,  art.  7^1»t3. 
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the  Hadriamc  persecutions,  which  followed  the  Bar  Kochba 
revolt,  increased  his  zeal  and  courage.  "Devoid  of  the 
Torah,  our  vital  element,  we  are  surely  threatened  with 
death,"  said  Rabbi  Akiba,  appK-ing  to  himself  the  fabJe  of 
the  fox  and  the  fishes,  as  he  dclicd  the  Roman  edict.'  The 
fear  lest  the  Torah  should  be  forgotten,  stimulated  the  teachers 
and  their  disdples  ever  anew  to  its  pursuit.  The  Torah  was 
regarded  as  the  bond  and  pledge  of  God's  nearness;  hence 
the  many  rabbinical  sajings  concerning  its  value  in  the  eyes 
of  God,  which  are  frequently  couched  in  poetic  and  extrava- 
gant language.'  The  underljing  idea  of  them  all  is  that 
Israel  could  dispense  with  its  State  and  its  Temple,  but  not 
with  its  storehouse  of  divine  truth,  from  which  it  constantly 
derives  new  life  and  new  youth. 

7.  One  important  question,  however,  remains,  which 
must  be  answered :  Has  the  Jewish  people,  shut  up  for  cen- 
turies by  the  ramparts  of  Talmudic  Judaism,  actually  re- 
nounced its  world  mission?  In  transmitting  part  of  its 
inheritance  to  its  two  daughter- religions,  has  Judaism  lost 
its  claim  to  be  a  world-religion?  The  Congregation  of 
Israel,  according  to  the  Midrash.  answers  this  question  in 
the  words  of  the  Shulamite  in  the  Song  of  Songs:  "I  sleep, 
but  my  heart  waketh."  ^  During  the  sad  period  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  Judaism  in  its  relation  to  the  outer  world  slept  a  long 
winter-sleep,  now  In  one  land  and  now  tn  another,  but  its 
inner  life  always  manifested  a  splendid  activity  of  mind  and 
soul,  exerting  a  mighty  influence  upon  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  was  declared  dead  by  the  ruling  Church,  and  yet 
it  constantly  filled  her  with  alarm  by  the  truths  it  uttered. 
The  Jewish  people  was  given  over  to  destruction  and  per- 
secution a  thousand  times,  but  all  the  floods  of  hatred  and 

>  Ber.  61  b. 

*  Weber,  I.  c.  4.6-5(1 ;  he  f&Us  completdy  to  grasp  this  S[uriL 
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^-ioknce  could  not  quench  its  flame.  Its  marvelous  endur- 
ance constituted  the  strongest  possible  protest  against  the 
creed  of  the  Church,  which  claimed  to  possess  an  exclusive 
tiuth  and  the  only  meaos  of  salvation.  To  suffer  and  die 
as  martyrs  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  at  the  stake 
and  under  the  torture  of  bloodthirsty  mobs,  testifying  ta 
the  One  Only  God  of  Israel  and  humanity,  was.  to  say  the 
least,  as  heroic  a  nussion  as  to  convert  the  heathen.  lu' 
deed,  the  Jew,  in  reciting  the  Sheraa  each  morning  in  the  house 
of  God,  renewed  daily  his  zeal  and  faith,  by  which  he  ma 
encouraged  to  sacrifice  himself  for  his  sacred  heritage. 

8.  But  the  cultivation  of  the  Torah,  obligator)*  upon 
every  Jew,  effected  more  even  than  the  preservation  ol 
monotheism.  Alongside  of  the  Church,  which  did  its  beil 
to  suppress  free  thought,  Islam  provided  a  culture  whkfc 
encouraged  study  and  investigation,  and  this  brought  tin 
leading  spirits  in  Judaism  to  a  profoundcr  grasp  of  their 
own  literary  treasures.  Bold  truth-seekers  arose  under  tie 
Mohammedan  sway  who  had  the  courage  to  break  the 
of  beUef  in  the  letter  of  the  Scripture,  and  to  claim  the 
of  the  human  reason  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  highest 
tions  of  religion.  The  leading  authorities  of  the  Syn 
followed  a  different  course  from  that  of  the  Church,  v 
had  bn)ught  the  Deity  into  the  sphere  of  the  senses, 
the  one  God  into  three  persons,  and  induced  the  pcopk  •» 
worship  the  image  of  Mary  and  her  God-child  rather 
God  the  Father.  They  insisted  on  the  absolute  unity 
spirituality  of  God,  eliminated  at)  the  human  att 
ascribed  to  Him  in  Scripture,  and  strove  to  attain  the 
and  purest  possible  conception  of  His  being.  It 
mighty  effort  for  the  people  of  the  Law  to  reexamine  the 
mass  of  tradition  in  order  to  harmonize  philosophy  and 
gion.and  invest  the  divine  revelation  with  the  highest  spi 
character.    This  mental  activity  exerted  a  great 
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[upon  the  whole  course  of  thought  of  subsequent  centuries 
land  even  upon  modern  philosophy.    Again  Israel  became 
conscious  of  his  mission  of   light.    Jewish   thinkers,  often 
I  combining  rabbi,  physician,  and  astronomer  in  one  person, 
'  carried  the  torch  of  science  and  free  investigation,  directly 
cr  indirectly,  into  the  cell  of  many  a  Christian  mont,  rous- 
i  ing  the  dull  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  bringing  new  intel- 
lectual nurture  to  the  Church,  else  she  might  have  starved 
in  her  mental  poverty. 

I  The  Jews  of  Spain  became  the  teachers  of  Christian  Europe. 
The  forerurmers  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  sat  at  the 
feet  of  Jewish  masters.  Jewish  students  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  sdentiiically  trained,  opened  up  the  simple  mean- 
ing of  the  Scriptural  word,  so  long  hidden  by  traditional 
interpretation.  The  Lutheran  and  the  English  translations 
of  the  Bible  were  due  to  their  efforts,  and  thus  also  the  rise 
<jf  Protestantism,  which  inaugurated  the  modem  era.  Yet 
this  intellectual  revival,  this  wonderful  activity  of  various 
thinkers  among  medieval  Jewry,  required  a  soil  susceptible 
to  such  seeds,  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  this  intense  search 
for  truth.  This  existed  only  in  the  Jewish  people,  since  the 
universal  study  of  the  Torah  brought  it  about  that  "all  the 
children  of  Israel  had  light  in  their  dwellings"  even  while 
dense  darkness  covered  the  nations  of  the  medieval  world. 
9.  We  must  not  underrate  the  cultural  mission  of  the 
Jewish  people,  with  its  striking  contrast  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment point  of  view,  which  created  monasteries  and  the  celi- 
bate ideal,  and  thus  discouraged  industry,  commerce,  and 
scientific  inquiry.  Dispersed  as  they  were,  the  Jewish  people 
cultivated  both  commerce  and  science,  and  thus  for  centuries 
were  the  real  bearers  of  culture,  the  intermediaries  between 
East  and  West.  While  the  Church  divided  mankind  into 
heirs  of  heaven  and  hell,  thus  sowing  discord  and  hatred,  the 
little  group  of  Jews  maintained  thdr  ide^  ol  aa.  MXvio.vA.tSi 
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humanit/.    But  even  tbeir  iadustrial  and  commercial  actfvn 

ity  had  more  than  a  mere  economic  significance.     Forced 

upon  the  Jew  by  externa]  pressure,  it  was  favored  by  Jewish 

teaching  as  a  means  of  promoting  spiritual  life.     Xot  poverty 

and  beggary,  but  wealth  begotten  by  honest  toil  has  the 

sanction  of  Judaism  in  accordance  with  the  sa>ing   "Where 

there  is  no  flour  for  bread,  there  can  be  no  support  for  the  iiuiy 

of  the  Torah."  '  Moreover,  the  rabbis  interpreted  the  vent, 

"Rejoice,  0  Zebuttin,  in  thy  going  out,  and  thou,  Issador, 

in  thy  tents,"*  as  meaning  that  Zcbulun,  the  seaiarer,  shared 

the  profit  of  his  commerce  with  Issachar,  who  taught  the  law 

in  the  tents  of  the  Torah,  that  he,  in  turn,  might  share  his 

brother's  spiritual  reward.     Indeed,  the  Jew  used  his  gains 

won  by  trade  in  the  ser^'icc  of  the  promotion  of  Icamiog. 

and  thus  his  entire  industry  assumed  a  higher  character. 

Our  modem  civilization,  with  its  higher  values  of  life,  owes 

much  to  the  cultural  activity  of    the  medieval    Jew,  wbicb 

many  leaders  of  the  ruling  Church  still  ignore  completely.     Il 

is  true  that  the  hard  struggle  for  their  very  existence  kept  the 

people  unconscious  of  their  cultural  mission,  and  only  now 

that  they  have  attained  the  higher  historical  point  of  view 

can  they  exclaim  with  Joseph  their  ancestor;   "As  for  yoo, 

ye  meant  evil  against  me;   but  God  meant  it  for  good,  to 

bring  it  to  pass,  as  it  is  this  day,  to  save  much  people  alive-"' 

The  fact  is  that  Jewish  commerce  has  been  an  important 

cosmopolitan  factor  in  the  past,  and  b  still  working,  to  * 

certain  extent,  in  the  same  direction.* 

10.   New  and  great  tasks  have  been  assigned  by  divine 

Providence  to  the  Jew  of  modem  times,  who  is  a  full  citizen 

in  the  cultural,  social,  and  political  life  of  the  various  oatioBS. 

1  Aboth.  m,  91.  ■I>eut.  XXXin,  iS.    See  Coi.  R.  XCIX.  It. 

■Geo.  L,  to. 

*S««  J.  E.,  ux.  "Conunerce";  Amerkma  Eno'clopMUa,  art.  Jeirish  Com- 
aMrcti  PubL  \ni.  Hist.  Soc.  X,  471  Scinaa»a'mJndaMJtA4iretim,U,rt^ 
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iThese  tasks  are  most  holy  to  hira  as  Jew,  the  bearer  of  a 
^great  mission  to  the  world,  which  is  embodied  in  his  heritage, 
Jithe  Torah.  However  splendid  may  have  been  liis  achieve- 
lents  in  the  fields  of  industry  and  commerce,  of  literature 
art,  his  owa  peculiar  possession  is  the  Torah  alone,  the 
iligious  truth  for  which  he  fought  and  suffered  aU  these 
centuries  past ;  this  must  forever  remain  the  central  thought, 
the  aim  of  all  his  striving.^  Every  achievement  of  the  Jew- 
ish people,  every  attainment  in  power,  knowledge,  or  skill, 
must  lead  toward  the  completion  of  the  divine  kingdom  of 
truth  and  Justice;  that  for  which  the  Jew  laid  the  founda- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  his  history  is  still  leading  forward 
the  entire  social  life  of  man  to  render  it  a  divine  household  of 
|love  and  peace.  In  order  that  it  may  carry  out  the  world 
■jnission  mapped  out  by  its  great  seers  of  yore,  the  Jewish 
feeople  must  guard  against  absorption  by  the  multitude  of 
nations  as  much  as  against  isolation  from  them.  It  must 
preserve  its  identity  without  going  back  into  a  separation 
rooted  in  self- adulation  and  clannishncss.  Instead,  the 
great  goal  of  Israel  will  be  reached  only  by  patient  endurance 
and  perseverance,  confidently  awaiting  the  fulfillment  in 
God's  own  time  of  the  glorious  prophecy  that  all  the  nations 
shall  be  led  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord  by  the  priest- 
people,  there  to  worship  God  in  truth  and  righteousness. 
The  Law  is  to  go  forth  from  Zion  and  the  word  of  the  Lord 
from  Jerusalem,  as  a  spiritual,  not  a  geographical  center.  This 
vision  forms  the  highest  pinnacle  of  human  aspiration,  rising 
higher  and  higher  before  the  mind,  as  man  ascends  from  one 
stage  of  culture  to  another,  striving  ever  for  perfection,  for 
the  sublimcst  ideal  of  life.  This  is  characteristically  ex- 
pressed by  the  Midrash,  which  refers  to  the  Messianic  vision: 
"And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  end  of  days,  that  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established  as  the  top  of  the 
'  Sec  SoAdiu :  Emitnoth,  III,  17,  quoted  by  Schedilei  -.  Ait«as ,  \«^. 
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mountains,  and  shall  be  Ktalted  above  the  hills," '  "I 
great  mountain  of  tlie  earth  wUl  be  piled  upon  the  other.i 
Mount  Zton  Trill  be  placed  upon  the  top  as  the  culroioal 
point  of  all  human  ascents."  Taken  in  a  figurative  sei 
in  which  alone  the  saying  is  acceptable,  this  means  that 
the  heights  of  the  various  ideals  will  finally  merge  into 
loftiest  of  all  ideals,  when  Israel's  one  holy  God  will  be 
knowledged  as  the  One  for  whom  all  hearts  yeariL_whoni 
minds  seek  as  the  Ideal  of  all  ideals.      , 

>Im.n,>;  MkahlV,  i;  ms  Perik  144  b;  lOk.  TO.  A.  XXZV 


CHAPTER  LII 

5RAEL,  THE  SeRV-INT  OF  THE  LoRD,  MaRTYR  AND  MESSIAH 

OF  THE  Nations 

I.   "If  there  are  ranks  in  suffering,  Israel  takes  precedence. 

the  duration  of  sorrows  and  the  patience  with  which  they 
are  borne,  ennoble,  the  Jews  are  among  the  aristocracy  of 
«ver>'  land.  If  a  literature  is  called  rich  which  contains  a 
iew  classic  tragedies,  what  shall  we  say  to  a  national 
"tragedy  lasting  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  in  which  the  poets 
suid  the  actors  are  also  the  heroes?"  With  these  classic 
"Words  Leopold  Zunz  introduces  the  history  of  sufferings 
■^hich  have  occasioned  the  hundreds  of  plaintive  and  peni- 
tential songs  of  the  Synagogue  described  in  his  book,  Die 
Synagogale  Poesie  des  Milletallers.  They  are  the  cries  of  a 
nation  of  martyrs,  resounding  through  the  whole  Jewish 
liturgy,  and  appearing  already  in  many  of  the  Psalms :  "Thou 
hast  given  us  like  sheep  to  be  eaten ;  and  hast  scattered  us 
among  the  nations.  Thou  makest  us  a  taunt  to  our  neigh- 
bors, a  scorn  and  a  derision  to  them  that  are  round  about  us. 
All  this  is  come  upon  us,  yet  have  we  not  forgotten  Thee, 
neither  have  we  been  false  to  Thy  covenant:  Nay,  for  Thy 
sake  are  we  killed  all  the  day ;  we  arc  accounted  ais  sheep 
for  the  slaughter.  Awake,  why  sleepest  Thou,  O  Lord? 
Arouse  Thyself,  cast  not  off  forever.  Wherefore  hidest 
Thou  Thy  face,  and  forgettest  our  affliction  and  our  oppres- 
sion?"^ Thus  the  congregation  of  Israel  laments;  and 
what  is  the  answer  ol  Heaven? 
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3.  The  Bible  contains  two  answers :  the  first  by  Ezekiel, 
priest  and  prophet ;  the  other  by  the  great  unknown  sect 
of  the  Exile  whose  words  of  comfort  are  given  in  the  latter 
part  of  Isaiah.  Ezekiel  gave  a  stem  and  direct  answer:  "The 
nations  shall  know  that  the  house  of  Israel  went  into  ca;>- 
tivity  because  of  their  iniquity,  because  they  broke  faitb 
with  Me,  and  I  hid  My  face  from  them ;  so  I  gave  them  into 
the  hand  of  their  adversaries,  and  they  fell  all  of  them  by  the 
sword.  According  to  their  undeanness  and  according  to 
their  transgres^ons  did  I  unto  them ;  and  I  hid  My  face 
from  them-  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God ;  Now  wiD 
I  bring  back  the  captivity  of  Jacob,  and  have  compas&ioi 
Upon  the  whole  house  of  Israel ;  and  I  will  be  jealous  for  Mf 
holy  name.  And  they  shall  bear  their  shame,  and  all  their 
breach  of  faith  which  they  committed  against  Mc."  '  Thtse 
words  are  echoed  in  the  harrowing  admonitory  chapter  of 
Leviticus,  which,  however,  closes  with  words  of  comfort: 
*'And  they  shall  confess  their  iniquity  ...  if  then  perchance 
their  undrcumcbed  heart  be  humbled,  and  thej-  then  bt 
paid  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity ;  then  will  I  rem 
My  covenant  with  Jacob,  and  also  My  covenant  with  IsaaqJ^ 
and  also  My  covenant  with  Abraham  will  I  remcmbw;: 
and  I  will  remember  the  land."  '  This  view  of  divine  justi 
as  external  and  punitive  was  basic  to  the  Synagogue  liti 
and  the  entire  rabbinic  system.  The  priestly  idea  ofa 
ment,,that  sin  could  be  wiped  out  by  sacrifice,  made  a 
found  impression,  not  only  upon  indi%'idual  sinners,  but 
upon  the  nation.  Hence  it  was  applied  especially  to 
people  in  exile  when  they  could  not  bring  sacrifices  to 
God.  Still,  one  means  o(  atonement  remained,  the 
itaeU,  which  could  lead  the  people  to  repentance  and 
to  God's  forgiveness.'  Thus  the  people  retained  a  hope 
return  from  thdr  captivity.    They  were  assured  by 

>  Eick.  XXXDC,  31-36.       •Uv.XX\'I,4(^43-       U1Uii«b\1U. 
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rtic  moDitors  that  the  faithful  community  of  the  Lord 

again  be  received  ia  favor  by  the  God  of  faithfulness. 

even  built  their  hope  upon  the  portions  of  the  Law, 

was  read   to  assembled  worshipers  that   they  might 

and  observe  it  on  their  return  to  the  land  of  their 

9.    Israel  could  say  with  the  FsaJmist :   *'  Unless  Thy 

ad  been  my  delight,  I  should  then  have  perished  in 

affiiction."'    According  to  a    Palestinian   Haggadist, 

J  would  never  have  persevered  so  long,  had  not  the 

.  the  marriage  contract  of  Israel  with  its  God,  pledged 

glorious  futurc  on  the  holy  soil."  '    Wait  patiently  for 

mercy,  which  in  His  own  time  will  rebuild  Israel's 

and  Templet — this  is  the  keynote  of  all  the  prayers 

mgs  of  the  Synagogue. 

But  the  great  seer  of  the  exile,  whose  anonymity  lends 
reater  impresslveness  to  his  words  of  comfort,  stood  on 
tt  historical  plane  than  that  of  Ezekiel  the  priest.  He 
ised  the  transformation  of  the  entire  political  world 
thne  through  the  victory  of  Cyrus  the  Mcde  over  the 
Lilian  empire,  and  thus  was  able  to  attain  a  profounder 
of  the  destiny  of  his  own  nation.  Hence  he  was  not 
id  with  the  view  of  Ezekiel.  The  latter  had  applied 
ipular  saying,  ''The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes, 
le  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge,"  *  to  refute  the 
that  an  individual  was  punished  for  the  stns  of  his 
t;  but  he  failed  to  extend  this  doctrine  to  the  whole 
.  Whatever  sins  were  committed  by  the  generation 
■ere  exiled,  their  children  ought  not  to  suffer  for  them 
mble  measure."  •  Moreover,  the  realm  o£  love  has  a 
law  than  atonement  through  retribution.  Love  brings 
rifice  without  asking  why.  By  willing  sacrifice  of  self 
■es  its  higher  purpose.  He  who  struggles  and  suffers 
f  for  the  good  and  true  is  God's  servant,  who  cannot 
OCDC.  9>-        *  Pcaik.  139  b.         *  Exek.  XVIU,  a.         *lm.XL,». 
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perish.    He  attains  s.  higher  glory,   transcending  the  fate  i 
of  mortality.    This  is  the  new  revelation  that  came  to  the 
seer,   as   he  pondered  on   the  destiny  of    Israel   in    exik,  i 
illumining  for  him  that  dark  enigma  oi  his  people's  tr&gicj 
history.  I 

The  problem  of  suffering,  especially  that  of  the  servaotl 
of  God,  or  the  pious,  occupied  the  Jewish  mind  ever  sincej 
the  days  of  Jeremiah  and  especially  during  the  exile.  ITjej 
author  of  the  book  of  Job  elaborated  this  into  a  great  theodicj',  | 
speaking  of  Job  also  as  the  "servant  of  the  Lord."  *  What*] 
ever  pattern  our  exilic  seer  employed,  beside  the  chaptou 
about  the  Servant  of  the  Lord,*  whatever  tragic  fate  o(  soau 
great  contemporary  the  plaintive  song  in  the  fifty-secoadl 
and  fifty-third  chapters  referred  to  (some  point  to  Jcremtai^l 
others  to  Zenibabel),'  or  whether  the  poet  had  in  mind  odfl 
the  tragic  fate  of  Israel,  as  many  modem  exegetes  IhlllA 
in  any  case  he  conceived  the  unique  and  pathetic  picture  iMj 
Israel  as  the  suffering  Servant  of  the  Lord,  who  is  at  Iisll*|t 
be  exalted: '  JL 

"Behold.  My  ser\'ant  shall  prosper,  he  shall  be  1 1 'Hjji 
and  lifted  up,  and  shall  be  very  high.  According  as  ii>4ri 
were  appalled  at  thee  —  so  marred  was  his  visage  unlike  4^ 
of  a  man,  and  his  form  unlike  that  of  the  sons  of  men— )i|j 
shall  he  startle  many  nations ;  kings  shall  shut  their  mndltf 
because  of  him ;  for  that  which  had  not  been  told  them  tA,j 
shall  see,  and  that  which  they  had  not  heard  shall  they  p*| 
ceive.  Who  would  have  believed  our  report?  And  toifb^  - 
hath  the  arm  of  the  Lord  been  revealed  ?  For  he  shot  A- 
right  forth  as  a  sapling,  and  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry  grotffti 

'Job  I.  a;  n.j:  XLn.  7.8.  fr^ 

»Isa.  XLII,  I  f.;  XI.rK,j;  L,  4;  LH,  I^-LIH,  IJ.  A» 

*Scc  Ibn  Eera,  tiiiuting  Snadia;    Ewald  ntid  Ciescbracht,  coauntoUHj- 

SelHn  :  Sen4tiabd.  06  (.,  144  1. ;  also  Davidson,  L  c,  p.  35&-398.  T 

*  la.  LIT,  t3~LlU,  XI,    In  Lin,  9,  wc  sbould  read  "liic  evil-dodi"§*- 

ktcadcf  "tlic  rich"  by  a,  alight  amcDdmeot  of  itie  text.  wS 
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I  had  no  fonn  nor  comeliness,  that  we  should  look  upon 
d,  nor  beauty  that  we  should  delight  in  him.  He  was 
lised  and  forsaken  of  men,  a  man  of  pains,  and  acquainted 
disease,  and  as  one  from  whom  men  hide  their  face ; 
yras.  despised,  and  we  esteemed  him  not.  Surely  our  dis- 
be  did  bear,  and  our  pains  he  carried ;  whereas  we 
«tecm  him  stricken,  smitten  of  God  and  afflicted.  But 
jdPas  wounded  because  of  our  transgressions,  he  was  crushed 
of  our  iniquities;  the  chastisement  of  our  welfare 
upon  him,  and  with  his  stripes  we  were  healed.  All  we, 
sheep,  did  go  astray,  we  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way ; 
the  Lord  hath  made  to  light  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us 
He  was  oppressed,  though  he  humbled  himself,  and 
soed  not  his  mouth;  as  a  lamb  that  is  led  to  the  slaughter, 
1  as  a  sheep  that  before  her  shearers  is  dumb ;  yea,  he 
raed  not  his  mouth.  By  oppression  and  judgment  he 
s  taken  away,  and  with  hia  generation  who  did  reason? 
r  he  was  cut  oflE  out  of  the  land  of  the  hving,  for  the  trans- 
ssion  of  my  people  to  whom  the  stroke  was  due.  And 
ly  made  his  grave  with  the  wicked,  and  with  the  rich  hia 
nb;  although  be  had  done  no  violence,  neither  was  any 
xtt  in  his  mouth.  Yet  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  crush  him 
disease:  to  see  if  his  soul  would  offer  it^ielf  in  restitution, 
it  he  might  s«e  his  seed,  prolong  his  days,  and  that  the 
pose  of  the  Lord  might  jirosper  by  his  hand.  Of  the  trav- 
of  his  soul  he  Khali  Ace  to  the  full,  even  My  ser\'ant,  who 
his  knowlwlge  did  justify  the  Righteous  One  to  the  many, 
1  their  iniquities  he  did  bear.  Therefore  will  I  divide 
1  a.  portion  among  the  great,  and  he  shall  divide  his  soul 
the  mighty ;  because  he  bared  his  soul  unto  death,  and 
numbered  with  the  transgressors;  yet  he  bore  the  sin 
any.  and  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors." 
Whatever  be  the  historical  background  of  this  great 
,  our  seer  uses  it  to  portray  Israel  as  the  tragic  hero 
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of  the  world's  history.  Hia  prophetic  genius  possessed  a 
unique  insight  into  the  character  and  destiny  of  his  peo[de, 
seeing  Israel  as  a  man  of  woe  and  grief,  chosen  by  Providence 
to  undergo  unheard-of  trials  for  a  great  cause,  by  which,  at 
the  last,  he  is  to  be  exalted.  Bent  and  disfigured  by  ha 
burden  of  misery  and  shame,  shunned  and  abhorred  as  ooe 
laden  with  sin,  he  suffers  for  no  guilt  of  his  own.  He  is  called 
to  testify  to  his  God  among  all  the  peoples,  and  is  thus  the 
Servant  0/  the  Lord,  the  atoning  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  mao- 
kind,  from  whose  bruises  healing  is  to  come  to  all  the  nation*, 
— an  inimitable  picture  of  a  sclf-sacrifidng  hero,  whose  death 
means  life  to  the  world  and  glory  to  God,  and  who  will  at  last 
live  forever  with  the  Lord  whom  he  has  ser%"ed  so  steadfastly. 
Our  seer  mentions  in  earlier  passages  the  Servant  of  the 
Lord  who  "gave  his  back  to  the  smiters,  and  his  cheeks 
thera  that  plucked  off  the  hair ;  and  hid  not  his  face 
shame  and  spitting."  '  Yet  "  he  shall  set  his  face  like  a 
so  that  "he  shall  not  fail  nor  be  crushed,  till  he  have  set  ttel 
right  in  the  earth ;  and  the  isles  shall  wait  for  his  teaching  "*■ 
Still  more  directly,  he  says:  "And  He  said  unto  Me,  ' 
art  My  servant,  Israel,  in  whom  I  will  be  glorified.'  .  . 
b  too  light  a  thing  that  thou  shouldest  be  My  servant  to 
up  the  tribes  of  Jacob  and  to  restore  the  offspring  of 
I  will  also  give  thee  for  a  light  of  the  nations,  that  My 
tion  may  be  unto  the  end  of  the  earth.  Thus  saith  the 
the  Redeemer  of  Israel,  bis  Holy  One,  to  him  who  is 
of  men.  to  him  who  is  abhorred  of  nations,  to  a  servant 
rulers:  kings  shall  see  and  arise,  princes,  and  they 
prostrate  themselves;  because  of  the  Lord  that  is  fai 
even  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  who  hath  chosen  thee."  • 

5.   It  was,  however,  no  easy  matter  for  men  reared  in 
old  view  to  reach  the  lofty  conception  of  a  sufEcring 
Even  the  dramatic  figiire  of  Job  seemed  to  lack  the 

»  Im.  L,  5.  ■  Im.  XUI,  4.  •  IVL.  XLIX,  i-fc 
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solution.    Job  protests  his  guiltlessness,  defies  the  dark  power 
of  fate,  and  even  chatlenges  divine  justice,  but  God  himself 
announces  at  the  end  that  no  man  can  grasp  the  essence  of 
His  plan  for  the  world,    A  later  and  more  naive  writer, 
who  added  the  conclusion  of  the  book,  reversed  Job's  destiny 
and  compensated  him  by  a  double  share  of  what  he  had  lost 
in    both  wealth   and  family/     As  if   the  great  problem  of 
suffering  could  be  solved  by  such  external  means!     Neither 
would  the  problem  of  the  great  tragedy  of  Israel,  the  martyr- 
priest  of  the  centuries,  the  Job  of  the  nations,  ever  find  its 
solution  in  a  national  restoration.    A  mere  political  rebirth 
could   never  compensate   for  the   thousandfold  death   and 
untold  woe  of  the  Jew  for  his  God  and  hJs  faith !    But  the 
people  at  large  could  not  grasp  such  a  conception  as  is  that 
of  Deutero-Isaiah's  of  the  mission  of  Israel  to  be  the  suffer- 
ing servant  of  the  Lord,  the  witness  of  God  —  which  is  "mar- 
tyr" in  the  Greek  version,  —  the  redeemer  of  the  nations. 
They  were  eager  to  return  to  Palestine,  to  rebuild  State  and 
Temple  under  the  leadership  of  the  heir  to  the  throne  of 
David.    But  when  their  hope  had  failed  that  Zerubbabel 
would  prove  to  be  the  "shoot  of  Jesse,"  '  the  prophetic  elegy 
was  referred  to  the  Messiah,  and  the  belief  gained  ground 
that  he  would  have  to  suffer  before  he  would   triumph.* 
Thus  many  a  pseudo-Messiah  fell  a  victim  to  the  tyranny 
of  Rome  in  both  Judsa  and  Samaria,  —  for  the  Samaritans 
also  hoped  for  a  Messiah,  a  redeemer  of  the  type  of  Moses." 
Finally  a  belief  arose  that  there  would  be  two  Messiahs, 
one  of  the  house  of  Joseph,  that  is,  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 

'  Job  XLII,  10-17. 

■The  disappoinlnient  is  especially  voiced  in  Ps.  UOCX,  16  f. ;    LXXIX, 

■See  Taigutn  and  Abfavanel  to  Isa.  Ltl,  13;  comp.  Pes.  R.  XXXVI- 
XXXVn;  Swih.  98  b. 

•  He  is  called  Tacb  "Moses  rcdivivus."  after  Deut.  XVIII,  18.  Merk,  E. 
Soaarit.  Pra^mtnt  ueb.  d.  Tatb.    Sec  Bousset,  L  c,  15%;  ^,t,»«V-'&aiMkrX»5a>. 
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who  would  fall  before  the  sword  of  the  enemy,'  and  the  otl 
of  the  house  of  David,  who  was  to  conquer  the  heati 
nations  and  establisH  his  throne  forever.' 

The  Church  referred  the  pathetic  figure  of  the  man  of  l 
row  to  her  crucified  Messiah  or  Christ.  Yet  he  who  i 
to  be  a  world-sa\'ior  bore  through  his  followers  damnation 
his  own  kinsmen,  and  thus  vas  rendered  the  chief  cause 
the  persecution  of  the  martyr-race  of  Israel.  1 

6.  We  learn,  however,  from  Origen,  a  Church  father 
the  third  century,  that  Jewish  scholars,  in  a  controversy  « 
him.  expressed  the  \'iew  that  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  rd 
to  the  Jewish  people,  which,  dispersed  among  the  nations  i 
universally  despised,    would    finally   obtain    the   asccudal 
over  them,   so   that  many  of   the   heathen  would   espti 
the  Jewish  faith.'     Most  of  the  medieval  Jewish  exegel 
including  Rashi,  who  usually  follows  the  traditional  vil 
refer  the  chapter  likewise  to  the  Jewish  people.    As  a  ma^ 
of  fact,  the  earlier  chapters  which  speak  of  Uie  Servant  f 
the  Lord  can  have  no  other  meaning,  while  many  poinlsj 
the  description  of  the  suiTering  hero,  especially  the  rcfoB 
to  his  seed  after  his  death,  do  not  fit  the  Nazarene  at  i 
Hence  all  independent  Christian  scholars  to-day  have  ah 
doned  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  and  admit  that  br 
alone  is  declared  by  the  prophet  to  be  the  one  singled  out 
God  to  atone  for  the  ^ns  of  the  natioos,  to  arouse  &II  i 
manity  to  a  deeper  spiritual  vision,  and  finally  to  trimi 
over  all  the  heathen  world.*  i 

7.  Thus  the  strange  history  of  the  martyr  people  is| 
in  the  right  light  and  the  great  tragedy  of  Israel  eipUil 
Israel  is  the  champion  of  the  Lord,  chosen  to  battle  and 
lor  the  supreme  values  of  mankind,  for  freedom  and  jusl 

'Suk.sJa;  JeHinek  ;  B.  H.III,  141 1;  Sdiucrcr,l.c,n,s» 
'  J.  E.,  trt.  Messiah,  » Contra  Celsuoi  1, 155. 

•  Sec  commcatarica  o(  Chcyne,  Duhm,  Giescbrecht,  and  otfadl 
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ith  and  humanity ;  the  man  of  woe  and  grief,  whose  blood 
Is  to  fertilize  the  soil  with  the  seeds  of  righteousness  and  love 
for  mankind.  From  the  days  of  Pharaoh  to  the  present 
day,  every  oppressor  of  the  Jews  has  become  the  means  of 
bringing  greater  liberty  to  a  ■wider  circle ;  for  the  God  of 
Israel,  the  Hater  of  bondage,  has  been  appealed  to  in  behalf 
of  freedom  in  the  old  world  and  the  new.  Every  hardship 
that  made  life  unbearable  to  the  Jew  became  a  road  to  human- 
ity's triumph  over  barbarism.  All  the  injustice  and  malice 
which  hurled  tlicir  bitter  shafts  against  Israel,  the  Pariah  of 
the  nations,  led  ultimately  to  the  greater  victory  of  right 
and  love.  So  all  the  dark  waves  of  hatred  and  fanaticism 
that  beat  against  the  Jewish  people  served  only  to  impress 
the  truth  of  monotheism,  coupled  with  sincere  luve  ot  God  and 
man,  more  deeply  ufKin  all  hearts  and  to  consign  hj'pocrisy 
and  falsehood  to  eternal  contempt.  Such  is  the  belief  con- 
fidently held  by  the  people  of  God,  and  ever  confirmed  anew 
by  the  history  of  the  ages.  "He  is  near  that  juslificth  me; 
who  will  contend  with  me?  let  us  stand  up  together ;  who  is 
mine  adversary?  let  him  come  near  to  me.  Behold,  the 
Lord  God  will  help  me ;  who  is  he  that  shall  condemn  me?"  ' 
Thus  speaks  the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  certain  that  he  will 
finally  triumph,  because  he  defends  God's  cause,  and  is  bound 
indissolubly  to  Him.*  Indeed,  God  says  of  him:  "Surely, 
rhe  that  toucheth  you  touchcth  the  apple  of  Mine  (his)  eye."  * 
'  8.  The  great  importance  which  the  rabbis  attached  to 
Israel's  martyrdom  is  shown  by  the  following  remarks  in 
connection  with  the  laws  of  sacrifice:  "Behold,  how  the 
Torah  selects  for  the  sacrificial  altar  only  such  animals  as 
belong  to  the  pursued,  not  the  pursuers;  the  ox  which  is 
pursued  by  the  lion ;  the  lamb  which  is  pursued  by  the  wolf ; 
the  goat  which  is  pursued  by  the  panther,  but  none  of  those 

'Isa.L.M-  »Comp.  Pesik.  iji  b;  Ex.  R.  11,  7. 

*Zeeh.  II,  li.    See  Gcigcr:  Unchnft,  314,  aa  to  the  Sicicn;  ^TtlKCv{n^cRf&. 
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which  feed  on  prey.  In  like  manner  God  chose  for  His  own 
the  persecuted  ones :  Abel,  who  was  persecuted  by  his  brolber 
Cain ;  Noah,  who  was  derided  by  the  generation  of  the  flood , 
Abraham,  who  had  to  flee  before  the  tyrant  Nimrod;  and 
Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph,  who  met  with  unkindness  from 
thdr  own  brothers.  In  the  same  way  God  has  chosen  Isnd 
from  among  the  seventy  nations,  as  the  lamb  himted,  as 
it  were,  by  seventy  wolves,  that  it  should  bear  His  lav  to 
mankind."  '  This  idea  is  expressed  also  in  the  Haggadic 
saying:  "Those  shall  be  pri\'ilcgcd  to  sec  the  majesty  of 
God  in  full  splendor  who  meet  humiliation,  but  do  not  humil- 
iate others;  who  bear  insult,  but  do  not  inflict  it  on  others; 
and  who  endure  a  life  of  martyrdom  in  pure  love  of  God."* 
Indeed,  the  medieval  Jew  accepted  his  sad  lot  in  this 
spirit  of  resignation.  Hut  the  modem  Jew  is  in  a  different 
situation.  In  the  mighty  cSort  of  our  age  for  higher  truth, 
broader  love  and  larger  justice,  he  beholds  the  ncaring  of  the 
prophetic  goal  of  a  united  humanity,  baseti  on  the  belici 
in  God,  the  King  and  Father  of  all.  Accordingly,  modem 
Judaism  proclaims  more  insistently  than  ever  that  the  Jewish 
people  is  the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  the  suffering  Messiah  oi 
the  nations,  who  offered  his  life  as  an  atoning  sacrifice  for 
humanity  and  furnished  his  blood  as  the  cement  with  wluch 
to  build  the  divine  kingdom  of  truth  and  justice.  Indeed, 
the  cosmopolitan  spirit  of  the  Jew  is  the  one  element  needed 
for  the  uni\-crsality  of  culture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  world 
at  lai^c  is  to-day  learning  more  and  more  to  regard  the  superb 
loyalty  of  the  Jew  to  his  ancestral  faith  with  greater  fairness 
and  admiration  and  to  accord  larger  appreciation  to  him  aJid 
his  religion.  Once  the  6ood  of  hatred,  dissension,  and  preju- 
dice that  brought  such  imtold  havoc  shall  have  disappeared 
from  the  earth ;    once  religion  emerges  from  the 


>  Pcftk.  r6s:  Ecd.  R.  m,  191  Uv.  R.  XXVII,  5. 
*  Yonu  3S  ^>  nfciTmi  to  IwL  V,  31. 
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losphcre  of  othcr-worldlinc^,  and  directs  its  longing  for 
d  toward  a  life  of  godliness  on  earth  in  the  spirit  of  the 
aent  prophets,  then  the  historic  mission  of  the  Jew  will 
3  be  better  understood.  Israel,  the  hunted  dove,  which 
nd  no  resting-place  for  the  sole  of  its  foot  during  the  flood 
on  and  persecution,  nill  then  appear  with  the  olive-branch 
pcAcc  for  all  humanity,  to  open  the  hearts  of  men  that  ail 
y  enter  the  covenant  with  the  universal  Father.  Then, 
I  not  till  then,  will  the  shame  of  those  thousands  of  years 
rolled  away,  when  the  world  will  recognize  that  not  a 
f,  but  the  Jew  has  been  the  suffering  Messiah,  and  that  he 
&  sent  forth  to  be  the  savior  of  the  nations. 


CHAPTER  Lm 

The  Messianic  Hope 

I.  Recent  investigators  have  brought  to  b'ght  many  t 
vision  of  an  era  of  heavenly  bliss  brought  about  by  some 
powerful  ruler,  voiced  in  hoarj'  antiquity  by  seer  or  singw  a 
addressing  the  royal  masters  of  Babylon  or  Egypt.'  But  bo 
word  in  the  entire  vocabulary  of  ancient  poetry  or  prose  cia 
so  touch  the  deeper  chords  of  the  heart,  and  so  voice  the 
highest  hopes  of  mankind,  as  docs  the  name  Messiah  ("  God's 
anointed")-  From  a  simple  titJe  for  any  of  the  kings  d 
Israel,  it  grew  in  meaning  until  it  comprised  the  highest 
hopes  of  the  nation.  The  Jewish  vision  of  tJie  future  ma 
not  the  twilight  of  the  gods,  which  meant  the  end  of  the 
world  with  its  deities,  but  the  dawn  of  a  new  world,  br^i 
with  the  knowledge  of  God  and  blessed  by  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  This,  the  Xfessianic  ideal,  is  the  creation  o(  the 
prophetic  genius  of  Israel,  and  in  turn  it  influenced  maa's 
conception  of  God,  lifting  Him  out  of  the  national  bounds, 
and  making  Him  the  God  of  humanity.  Ruler  of  history. 
Israel's  Messianic  hope  has  become  the  motive  power  of 
civilization.  In  the  time  of  deepest  national  humitiatioo 
it  gave  the  prophets  their  power  to  surmount  the  prcseat 
and  soar  to  heights  of  \-ision ;  through  it  the  Jewish  people 
attained  their  strength  lo  resist  oppresaon,  buoyed  up  by 
perfect  confidence  and  sublime  hope.  At  the  same  cijne 
its  magic  luster  captivated  the  non-Jewish  nations,  spurring 
them  on  to  mighty  deeds.    Thus  it  has  actually  conquered 

■  Sec  Crctunaan :  IVj^.  rf.  wroW.  ujunf.  Exkatehtir, — ta  iottmcUvc  rati 
but  full  of  unnibtUntiaEcd  aMcrtioiu.  thus  failing  lo  do  justice  to  the  cmlht 
{canu  «J  the  Jewuh  proplwu. 
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whole  world  of  man.  ttlth  every  step  in  culture  it 
pts  forward  to  higher  aims,  still  imatiained;  it  promises 
lead  mankind,  united  in  God,  the  Only  One,  to  tiuth  and 
bee,  righteousness  and  love.  As  the  banner  of  Israel,  the 
tssiah  of  the  nations,  it  is  destined  to  become  the  lode-j 
r  of  all  nations  and  all  religions.  This  is  the  kcracl  of 
\  Jewish  doctrine  concerning  the  Messiah. 
|l  This  Messianic  hope,  on  closer  aBalysis,  reveals  two 
ts,  both  of  prophetic  origin :  one  natioaal,  the  other 
lus  and  um'versaJ.  The  latter  b  the  logical  outcome 
e  monotheism  of  the  great  exilic  seer,  who  based  his 
pictures  of  the  glorious  future  of  Israel  upon  the  all- 
impassing  knowledge  of  God  possessed  by  the  Chosen 
lie.  The  clas^c  expressiwi  of  this  hope  appears  in 
n.  1-4,  and  Micah  FV".  1-14:  "And  it  shall  come  to 
in  the  end  of  days,  that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's 
shall  be  established  as  the  top  of  the  mountains,  .nnd 
be  exalted  above  the  hiUs;   and  all  nations  shall  flow 

0  it.    And  many  peoples  shall  go  and  say:    'Come  ye 

1  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house 
the  God  of  Jacob ;  and  He  will  teach  us  of  His  ways,  and 
Iwill  walk  in  His  paths,*  for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the 
f,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.  And  He  shall 
Ige  between  tlie  nations,  and  shall  decide  for  many  f>eoples; 

I  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and 
b  spears  into  pruning-hooks ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up 
»rd  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  leam  war  any  more." 
!  note,  indeed,  that  no  refereoce  to  the  Messiah  or  a  king 
the  house  of  Da\id  appears  either  in  this  passage  or  any 
the  prophecies  of  Deutero-Isaiah.  Justice  and  peace  for 
humanity  are  expected  through  the  reign  of  God  alone. 
c  specific  Messianic  character  of  this  prophecy  took  shape 
^  in  its  association  with  the  older  national  hope,  voiced 
[the  prophet  Isaiah. 
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3.  The  real  Me^ianic  hope  involved  ihc  reestablishmcfl 
of  the  throne  of  David,  and  was  expressed  most  perfech 
in  the  words  ol  Isaiah:  "And  there  shall  come  forth  a  shtot 
out  of  the  stock  of  Jesse,  and  a  twig  shall  grow  forth  ou".  ci 
bis  roots.  And  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  Km. 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understaniling,  the  spirit  of  couisd 
and  might,  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  tbt 
I-ord.  And  his  delight  shall  be  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  and 
he  shall  not  judge  after  the  sight  of  his  eyes,  neither  decide 
after  the  hearing  of  his  ears;  but  with  righteousness  shall 
he  judge  the  poor,  and  decide  with  equity  for  the  meek  d 
the  land ;  and  he  shall  smite  the  land  with  the  rod  of  his 
mouth,  and  with  the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  stay  the  wicked 
And  righteousness  shall  he  the  girdle  of  his  loins,  and  faith- 
fuhiess  the  girdie  of  his  reins.  And  the  wolf  shall  dwell  with 
the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid ;  tod 
the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and  the  falling  together;  ind  « 
little  child  shall  lead  them.  .  .  .  They  shall  not  hurt  nor 
destroy  in  all  ^fy  holy  mountain;  for  the  earth  shall  bt 
full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea. 


"  1 


This  pattern  of  the  ideal  ruler  may  have  been  modelMl 
after  some  ancient  Babylonian  formula  for  the  adoration  of 
kings,  as  has  been  asserted  of  late;  and  the  same  nuy  be 
true  of  the  mystic  titles  given  by  Isaiah  to  the  royal  heir: 
"Wonderful  counselor,  divine  hero,  father  of  spoil,  prinn 
of  peace." '  \\T)cn  the  Uttle  kingdom  of  Judaea  feU,  the 
prospect  of  a  realisation  of  the  great  prophetic  vision  seemed 
gone  forever.  Therefore  the  exiles  in  Babylon  fastened  tfadr 
{k^IWS  so  much  more  firmly  on  the  "Shoot,"  particularly  on 
Zenibabel  ("the  seed  bom  ui  Babylon"),  the  object  of  t^ 

>  Itt.  XI,  t-«. 

*  tu.  IX,  5 ;  the  note  in  the  bcw  Jcirieh  tanalation  ttkea  the  wonk  h  1 

different  sense. 
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fondest  hopes  of  the  later  prophets.'  When  he,  too,  dis- 
appointed their  expectations,  probably  due  to  Persian  inter- 
ference, the)'  transferred  the  ad\'ent  of  the  Messiah  more 
and  more  into  the  reahn  of  miracle,  and  popular  fancy  dwelt 
fondly  on  his  appearance  as  God's  champion  against  the 
hosts  of  heathendom  (Gog  and  Magog).' 

4.  The  conception  of  the  priest-prophet  Ezekiel  is  very 
significant  in  this  connection  ;  for  him  the  kingdom  of  Israel's 
God  coutd  only  be  established  by  the  restoration  of  the 
throne  of  DaWd,  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  and  by  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  hosts  of  heathendom,  who  were  hostile  to 
both  God  and  Israel.  In  accordance  v\-iUi  this  hope  the 
author  of  the  second  Psalm  presents  a  dramatic  picture  of 
the  Messiah  triumphing  over  the  heathen  nations,  a  picture 
which  became  typical  fur  all  the  future.  "Why  are  the 
nations  in  an  uproar?  And  why  do  the  peoples  mutter  in 
vain?  The  kings  of  the  earth  stand  up,  and  the  rulers  take 
counsel  togeUier  against  the  Lord,  and  against  His  anointed: 
'  I-et  us  break  their  bands  asunder,  and  cast  away  their  cords 
from  us.'  He  that  sittcth  in  heaven  laugheth,  the  Lord  hath 
them  in  derision.  Then  will  He  speak  unto  them  in  His 
wrath,  and  affright  them  in  His  sore  displeasure;  'Truly 
it  is  I  that  have  cstabb'shed  My  king  upon  Zion,  My  holy 
moimtain.*  I  vrill  tell  of  the  decree :  The  Lord  said  unto  me: 
'Thou  art  My  son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.  Ask  of 
Me,  and  I  mill  give  the  nations  for  thine  inheritance,  and 
the  ends  of  the  eartJi  for  tliy  possession.  Thou  shalt  break 
them  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  thou  .=ihalt  dash  them  in  pieces 
like  a  potter's  vessel.'  .  .  ."  Henceforth  the  conception  of 
the  Messiah  alternated  between  Isaiah's  prince  of  peace 

'Jer.  'XXHT.  s;  XXXHI.  is;  Zcch,  lit.  8;  VI.  is;  see  SHIin,  t.  c. 
Compare  Ps-  LXXX,  i5  f.;  LXXXIV,  i«:  LXXXDC,  39,  51;  CXXX,  10; 
see  Enald'ft  commentary. 

» E«k.  XXXVm-XXXDC ;  Sibyll.  IH,  663;  J.  E.,  an.  Gog  u.  Magog; 
Boussct,  1.  c,  351  {. 
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and  the  world-conqueror  of  the  Psalmist.*  The  name  M 
does  not  occur  in  Scripture  in  the  absolute  form,  but  ahnii] 
occurs  in  the  construct  with  JHAIl  or  a  pronoun,  ^'gnifyi^l 
"the  Anointed  of  the  Lord."  Accordingly,  it  expresses  tkl 
relation  of  the  Anointed  to  God,  his  sovereign,  in  striiuacl 
contrast  to  the  heathen  kings  who  themselves  claimed  adon*] 
tion  as  gods.  The  very  name  Mtssiah  excludes  the  poffli- 1 
bility  of  deification.  The  term  Messiah  was  used  with  the  j 
article  only  in  much  later  times,  fia  Meskiah,  or  in  the  Ara- 
maic, Mesliilsa,  from  which  we  derive  the  name,  Alessiah. 

5.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  as  the  people  waited  ie 
vain  for  a  redeemer,  the  expected  Messiah  was  lifted  am 
and  more  into  the  realm  of  the  ideal.  The  belief  took  lidd 
especially  in  the  inner  circle  of  the  pious  (Hasidim)  that  tfat 
Messiah  was  hidden  somewhere,  protected  by  God.  to  apptM 
miraculously  after  having  vanquished  the  hostile  poma 
The  Essenes,  the  representatives  of  the  secret  lore,  develc^icd 
this  conception  in  the  Apocaljptic  writings,  thus  giving  the 
Messiah  a  co'tain  cosmic  or  supernatural  character.  Tbey 
probably  modeled  their  thoughts  upcm  the  Zoroastriaa 
system,  where  Scskiosh,  the  world  sa\Tor,  would  appear  ii 
the  last  millennium  as  the  messenger  of  Onnuzd  to  destnf 
forever  the  kingdom  of  evil  and  establish  the  dominioo  of 
the  good.'  Thus,  when  Isaiah  saj-s  of  the  Messiah  that 
"by  the  breath  of  his  mouth  he  shall  slay  the  wicked/*  this 
is  referred  to  the  principle  of  evil.  Satan  or  Belial,  who  wis 
sometimes  actually  identified  with  the  Persian  Ahriman.* 
Moreover,  after  the  Persian  system,  the  whole  process  o( 
history'  was  divided  into  six  millenniums  of  strife  betwcco 
the  principle  of  good  and  evil,  represented  by  the  Tonb 

■  for  the  prince  of  peace,  see.  far  enunple.  Zech.  EC  9> 
•  See  BoiuKt,  I.  c^  955-361. 

■  Set  Tugum  to  In.  XI.  4.  when  the  oldei  Mas.  read  Ariiulyvi,  hhx  at 
camipted  into  AmuUus.    See  Bougul,  t.  c,  ^84- 
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and  the  ungodliness  of  the  world,  and  a  seventh  millenniuin, 
the  kingdom  of  God  or  the  Messiam'c  age.  The  dates  of 
these  were  calculated  upon  the  basis  of  the  book  of  Daniel, 
with  its  four  world-kingdoms  and  mysterious  numbers.' 

6.  The  Biblical  passages  which  refer  to  "the  end  of  days" 
were  also  connected  with  the  advent  of  the  Messianic  age, 
and  the  so-called  cschatological  writings  speak  oj  fixed  periods 
folIoiA-ing  one  another.  In  accordance  with  certain  prophetic 
hints,  they  expected  first  the  "birth-throes"'  or  "vestiges" 
of  the  Messianic  age,  a  great  ph>sical  and  moral  crisis  with 
the  turmoil  of  nature,  plagues,  and  mora!  degeneracy.  Before 
the  Messiah  would  suddenJy  appear  from  his  hiding  place, 
the  prophet  Elijah  was  to  return  from  heaven,  whither  he 
had  ascended  in  a  fiery  chariot.  But,  wliile  he  had  h'ved 
in  implacable  wrath  against  idolaters,  he  was  now  to  come 
as  a  messenger  of  peace,  reconciling  the  hearts  of  Israel  with 
God  and  with  one  another,  preparing  the  way  to  repentance, 
and  thus  to  the  redemption  and  reunion  of  Israel.*  The 
next  stage  is  the  gathering  together  of  Israel  from  all  comers 
of  the  earth  to  the  holy  land  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Messiah,  summoned  by  the  blast  of  the  heavenly  trumpet.* 
Then  begins  that  gigantic  warfare  on  the  holj'  soil  between 
the  hosts  of  Israel  and  the  vast  forces  of  heathendom  led 
by  the  half-mystic  powers  of  Gog  and  Magog,  a  conflict 
which,  according  to  Ezekiel,  is  to  last  for  seven  years  and 
to  end  with  the  annihilation  of  the  powers  of  evil.  Before 
the  real  Messiah,  the  son  of  David,  appears  in  victory,  another 
Messiah  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  is  to  fall  in  battle,  according 
to  a  beHef  dating  from  the  second  century  and  possibly  con- 

'Dnn-ll;  VTI;  IX;  sec  I.  E,.  art.  EschatoloKy. 

>SoU  IX,  15;  Enoch  XCIX,  4;  C,  i;  Malt.  XXIV,  8;  Bousset, 
L  c,  a&6. 

'  MbJ.  UI.  53 ;  B.  Sira  XLVni,  10 1 ;  Sibyll.  II,  187. 

•  rsa.  XX\T1,  ty,  B.  Sim  XXXVI.  ij;  Tobit  XIH,  13;  Enoch  XC,  3a; 
n  Mace.  II,  i3;  BoutscI,  I.  c,  271. 
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nected  with  the  Bar  Kochba  war.'  In  another  tradition, 
probably  older,  the  true  Messiah  himself  is  to  suSer  azA 
die.'  At  all  events,  he  must  destroy  Rome,  the  fourth  worU- 
kingdom.  But  he  is  also  to  s)ay  the  arch-fiend  Ahrinut, 
afterwards  known  as  Armillus.  Moreover,  he  will  rcdeco 
the  dead  from  Sheol,  as  he  possesses  the  key  to  open  all  tbt 
graves  of  the  holy  land,  and  thus  all  the  sons  <jf  Israel  wi!! 
partake  in  the  glory  of  his  kingdom.  Then  at  last  t3w  dt)' 
of  Jerusalem  will  arise  in  ^lender,  built  of  gold  and  preciow 
stones,  the  marvel  of  the  world,  and  in  its  midst  the  Temple, 
a  structure  of  surpassing  magnificence.  The  holy  vessel! 
o(  the  tabernacle,  hidden  (or  ages  in  the  wilderness,  «iB 
a()pear,  and  the  nations  will  offer  the  wealth  of  the  whofc 
earth  as  their  tribute  to  the  Messiah.  All  will  practice 
righteousness  and  piety,  and  will  be  rewarded  by  bliss  and 
numerous  posterity.' 

Opinions  differ  widely  as  to  the  duration  of  the  Messiaiuc 
age.  They  range  from  forty  to  four  hundred  years,  and 
again  from  three  generations  to  a  full  millennium.*  Tlni 
difference  is  partly  caused  by  the  distinction  between  tie 
national  hope,  with  the  temporary  welfare  of  the  people  M 
Israel,  and  the  religious  hope  concerning  the  divine  kingdosBt 
which  is  to  last  forever.  A  very  late  rabbinic  belief  InUr 
that  the  Messiah  will  be  able  to  give  a  new  law  and  even  la 
abrogate  Mosaic  prohibitions.' 

7.  At  any  rate,  no  complete  system  of  eschatology  existed 
during  the  Talmudic  age,  as  the  views  of  the  various  apoc* 
alyptic  writers  were  influenced  by  the  changing  events  of 
the  time  and  the  new  environments,  with  their  constant 
influence  upon  popular  belief.  A  certain  tmiformity,  indeed. 
existed  in  the  fundamental  ideas.    The  Messianic  hope  tn 

'S«Cb»p.  Ln.  »IVE«niVIII,ja 

'Sanh.Q6f.i  J.  E.,  ut.  Ewh&toloey :  Bou»ct.  I.  c. 
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I  national  character  includes  always  the  reunion  of  all 
hcl  under  a  victorious  ruler  of  the  house  of  David,  who 
13  destroy  all  hostile  powers  and  bring  &n  era  of  supreme 
^rity  and  happiness  as  well  as  of  peace  and  good-will 
ag  men.    The  Ha^gadists  indulged  also  in  dreams  of 
niarvelous  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Palestine  in  the  Messianic 
E,'  aiul  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  in  the  holy  land. 
in  Judaism  such  views  could  never  become  dogmas,  as 
r  did  in  the  Church,  even  though  they  were  common  in 
I  the   older   and   younger    Haggadali.    These   national 
sctations  were  expressed  in  the  liturgy  by  the  Eighteen 
edictions,  composed  by  the  founders  of  the  Synagogue, 
so-called  Men  of  the  Great  Synagogue ;  here  the  prayers 
"the  gathering  of  the  dispersed"  and  the  "destruction 
he  kingdom   of  Insolence"  ]>recedc  those  for  the   "fe- 
lling of  Jerusalem  and  the  restoration  of  the  throne  of 
lid."    But  the  mystic  apeoiiations  on  the  origin,  acrivity, 
sojourn  of  the  Messiah,  which  were  a  favorite  theme  of 
apocalyptic  writers  and  the  Haggadists  during  the  pre- 
Bstian  and  the  first  Christian  centuries,  gave  way  to  a 
e  sober  mode  of  thought,  in  the  disappointment  that 
wed   the  collapse  of   the  great   Messianic  movements. 
the  one  hand,  the  Church  deified  its  Messiah  and  thus 
jKed  into  paganism ;  on  the  other,  Bar  Kochba,  "  the 
r  of  the  star,"  whom  the  leading  Jewish  masters  of  the 
actually  considered  the  Messiah  who  would  free  them 
Rome,  proved  to  be  a  "star  of  ill-luck"  to  the  Jewish 
lie.'    "Like  one  who  wanders  in  the  dark  night,  now 
I  then  kindling  a  light  to  brighten  up  his  path,  only  to 
le  it  again  and  again  extinguished  by  the  wind,  umtil  at 
he  resolves  to  wait  patiently  for  the  break  of  day  when 
an  no  longer  require  a  light,"  so  were  the  people  of  Israel 

■tta;  comp.  Imuenf  ^■'vtr,  Hacra.  V.j*. 
n.JiJ.  E.,ttit  \. 


with  their  would-be  deliverers,  who  appeared  from  time  t 
time   to  delude  their  hopes,   until  they  exclaimed  at  tasl 
"In  Thy  hght  alone.  O  Lord,  we  behold  light.'"     Sani« 
the  Babylonian,  of  the  third  centurj',  in  opijosition  to  til 
Messianic  visionaries  of  his  time,  declared:  "The  Messiamj 
age  differs  from  the  present  in  nothing  except  that  Ism 
will  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  nations  and  regain  its  politic) 
independence."'     Another  sage  said:    "May   the  curse  i 
heaven  fall  upon  those  who  calculate  the  date  of  the  adva 
of  the  Messiah  and  thus  create  political  and  social  unre 
among   the  pcoplel"*    A   third   declared:    "The   Messii 
will  appear  when  nobody  expects  him."*    Most  remarkah 
of  all  is  the  bold  utterance  of  Rabbi  Hillel  of  the  fouP 
century,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  great  master  Hilk-I  an 
the  originator  of  the  present  Jewish  calendar  system.     In  i 
likelihood  many  of  his  contemporaries  were  busy  calculatii 
the  advent  of  the  Messianic  time  according  to  the  numh 
of  Jubilees  in  the  world-eras,  whereupon  he  said;    "tsra 
need  not  awa.it  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  as  Isaiah's  prop 
ccy  was  fulfilled  by  the  appearance  of  King  Hezekiah." ' 
8.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  political 
national  hopes  rose  high,  we  find  various  Messianic  nwvi 
ments  in  both  East  and  West  revived  by  religious  a.'^iiratloa 
But  Maimonides,  the  great  rationalist,  in  hi.s  commenW 
on  the  Mishnah  and  in  his  Code,  formulated  a  Mcs.si»iii 
belief  which  was  quite  free  from  mystical  and  supermtun 
elements.    His  twelfth  article  of  faith  declares  that  "li 
Jew,  unless  he  wishes  to  forfeit  his  claim  to  eternal  life  h 
denial  of  his  faith,  must,  in  acceptance  of  the  teachings 
Moses  and  the  prophets  down  to  Malachi,  believe  that  i 
Messiah  will  issue  forth  from  the  house  of  DaWd  in  ti 
person  of  a  descendant  of  Solomon,  the  only  legitimate  iH 

*  Paik.  144  a,  b.  ■  Bcr.  34  b.  *  SuiL  97  ^ 

*  SuUl  g7  a-  *  Saab.  98  b. 


ftd  he  shall  far  excel  all  rulers  in  history  by  his  reign,  glorious 
1  justice  and  peace.  Neither  impatience  nor  deceptive 
liculation  of  the  time  of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  should 
tiatter  thb  belief.  Still,  notwithstanding  the  majesty  and 
isdom  of  the  Messiah,  he  must  be  regarded  as  a  mortal 
eing  like  any  oilier  and  only  as  the  restorer  of  the  Davidic 
jTiasty.  He  will  die  and  leave  a  son  as  his  successor,  who 
rill  in  his  turn  die  and  leave  the  throne  to  his  heir.  Nor  will 
here  be  any  material  change  in  the  order  of  things  in  the 
/hole  system  of  nature  and  human  life;  accordingly  Isaiah's 
licture  of  the  living  togetlier  of  lamb  and  wolf  cannot  be 
aken  literally,  nor  any  of  the  Haggadic  sayings  with  refer- 
occ  to  the  Messianic  time.  We  are  only  to  believe  in  the 
trniing  of  Elijah  as  a  messenger  of  peace  and  the  forerunner 
)l  the  Messiah,  and  also  in  the  great  decisive  battle  with 
ihc  hosts  of  heathendom  embodied  in  Gog  and  Magog, 
Ihrough  whose  defeat  the  dominion  of  the  Messiah  will  be 
pttmanently  established."  "The  Messianic  kingdom  itself," 
Continues  Maimonides  with  reference  to  the  utterance  of 
'amuel  quoted  above,  "is  to  bring  the  Jewish  nation  its 
jpUUcal  independence,  but  not  the  subjection  of  all  the  heathen 
ptions,  nor  merely  material  prosperity  and  sensual  pleasure, 
Ut  an  era  of  general  affluence  and  peace,  enabling  the  Jewish 
Copic  to  devote  their  lives  without  care  or  anxiety  to  the 
ajdy  of  the  Torah  and  universal  wisdom,  so  that  by  their 
kchings  they  may  lead  all  mankind  to  the  kiKiwIedge  of 
id  and  make  them  also  share  in  the  eternal  bliss  of  the 
trld  to  come."  ^ 

9.  Against  this  rationalized  hope  for  the  Messiah,  which 
irges  the  national  expectation  into  the  universal  hope  for 
e  kingdom  of  God,  strong  objections  were  raised  by  Abra- 
ja  ben  David  of  Posquicres,  the  mystic,  a  fierce  opponent 

*  ConuncnUo'  to  Sanh.  X;  Ysd.  R  UdoHm,  Xl-Xn;   3.  TetkuM 
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of  Maimonides,  who  referred  to  various  Biblical  and  TiM 
mudicaj  passages  in  contradiction  to  this  view.'  Oo  tin 
other  hand,  Joseph  Albo,  the  popular  philosopher,  who  mJ 
trained  by  his  public  debates  against  the  representAti\'es  a 
the  Cbujch.  emphasized  especiaUy  the  rational  charactM 
of  the  Jewish  theolog>',  and  declared  that  the  Messianic  ban 
cannot  be  counted  among  the  fimdamental  doctrines  m 
Judaism,  or  else  Rabbi  Uillel  could  never  have  rejedcfl 
it  so  boldly.*  ;  I 

On  this  point  we  must  con^der  the  fine  obser\-ation  « 
Rashi  that  Hillel  denied  only  a  personal  Messiah,  but  otU 
the  coming  of  a  M^siaiiic  age,  assuming  that  God  hinudl 
will  redeem  Israel  and  be  acknowledged  ever>'where  as  RoM 
of  the  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  too  mucb  difference  d 
opinion  existed  among  the  Tanuim  and  Amoraim  oo  tkd 
personality  of  the  Messiah  and  the  duration  of  his  reign  M 
admit  of  a  detinitc  article  of  fa-ith  on  the  question.  ThP 
expected  Messiah,  the  heir  of  the  Davidic  throne,  natunUj 
embodied  the  national  hope  of  the  Jewish  people  in  their 
dispersion,  when  all  looked  to  Palestine  as  their  land  aixl 
to  Jerusalem  as  their  political  center  and  rallying  point  a 
days  to  come.  Traditional  Judaism,  awaiting  the  rcstoradoa 
of  the  Mosaic  sacrificial  cult  as  the  condition  for  the  retitnt 
of  the  Shekinah  to  Zion,  was  bound  to  persist  in  its  belief 
in  a  personal  Messiah  who  would  restore  the  Tcnifde  sad 
its  service. 

lo.  A  complete  change  in  the  religious  a^iration  of  the 
Jew  was  brought  about  by  the  transfonnalion  of  his  politkil 
status  and  hopes  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  new  en 
wiines.sed  hLs  admission  in  many  lands  to  full  citizenship  on  lO 
equality  with  his  fellow-citizens  of  other  faiths.  He  was  do 
longer  distinguished  from  them  in  his  manner  of  speech  and 
dress,  nor  in  his  mode  of  education  and  thought;  he  tbocfoR 

'  Notes  o(  R.  A.  B.  D.  to  Mainmni.  >  /Udr»,  IV,  41. 
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niecessarily  identified  himself  completely  with  the  nation 
Inrhoae  language  and  ttterature  had  nurtured  Ms  mind,  and 
["WhtKC  political  and  social  de&tinies  he  shared  with  true  pa- 
[triotic  (ervor.  He  stood  apart  from  the  rest  only  by  virtue 
[of  his  religion,  the  great  spiritual  heritage  of  his  hoary  past. 
[Consequently  the  hope  voiced  in  the  Synagogal  liturgy  for 
la  return  to  Palestine,  the  formation  of  a  Jewish  Stfttc  under 
[a  king  of  the  house  of  David,  and  the  restoration  of  the  sacri- 
Lficial  cult,  no  longer  expressed  the  views  of  the  Jew  in  Western 
t civilization.  The  prayer  for  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem 
[and  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  with  its  priestly  cult  could 
[no  longer  voice  hh  religious  hope.  Thus  the  leaders  of 
[Reform  Judaism  m  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
[declared  themselves  tmannnously  opposed  to  retaining  the 
[belief  in  a  personal  Messiah  and  the  political  restoration  of 
1  Israel,  either  in  doctrine  or  In  their  liturgy.^  They  accen- 
[  tuated  all  the  more  strongly  Israel's  hope  for  a  Messianic 
I  age,  a  time  of  universal  knowledge  of  God  and  love  of  man, 
[so  intimately  interwoven  with  the  religious  mission  of  the 
I  Jewish  people.  Harking  back  to  the  suffering  Servant  of 
I  the  Lord  in  Deutero- Isaiah,  they  transferred  the  title  of 
[  Mesdah  to  the  Jewish  nation.  Reform  Judaism  has  thus 
L  accepted  the  belief  that  Israel,  the  suffering  Messiah  of  the 
[  centuries,  shall  at  the  end  of  days  become  the  triumphant 
r  Messiah  of  the  nations.' 

I  II.  This  view  taken  by  reform  Judaism  is  the  logical  out- 
L  come  of  the  political  and  social  emancipation  of  the  Jew  In 
[  western  Europe  and  America.  Naturally,  it  had  no  appeal 
I  to  the  Jew  in  the  Eastern  lands,  where  he  was  kept  apart  by 
I  mental  training,  social  habits  and  the  discrimination  of  the 


'  Sec  Ptulipson  :  TIk  Reform  ifoBcment  in  /udaisiH,  146  I. 

»  See  Einhorn  :  Sinai  !,  ijj  ;  Leopold  Stein  r  Sehrifi  dm  lAbeiv,  330,  336. 
Pnr  the  tcna  Mcsmb  con)}).  Ps.  LV,  1$;  Usb.  HI,  ly,  also  Ps,  XXVm, 
8;  LXXXIV,  10,  LXXX1X,39,5». 
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law,  so  that  he  regarded  himseU  as  a  member  of  a  different 
Datiooality  in  every  sen&e.  Palesdne  remained  tlie  object 
of  his  hope  and  longing  in  both  his  social  and  religious  t& 
When  modem  ideas  of  lUe  began  to  tTansform  the  religiou 
views  and  habits  in  many  a  quarter,  and  terrible  persecutioos 
again  aroused  the  longing  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  for  a 
return  to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  the  term  Zionism  wu 
coined,  and  the  movement  rapidly  spread.  It  expressed  iht 
purely  national  aims  of  the  Jewish  people,  disregarding  the 
religious  aspirations  alwaj's  heretofore  connected  with  Hu 
Messianic  hope.  This  term  has  since  become  the  watchword 
of  all  those  who  hope  for  a  political  restoration  of  the  Jewisi 
people  on  Palestinian  soil,  as  well  as  of  others  whose  longings 
are  of  a  more  cultural  nature.  Both  regard  the  Jewish  peopit 
as  a  nation  like  an>'  other,  denying  to  it  the  specific  characlet 
of  a  priest-people  and  a  holy  nation  with  a  religious  miaskit 
for  humanity,  which  has  been  assigned  to  it  at  the  \-eiy 
beginning  of  its  history-  and  has  scn-cd  to  preserve  it  through 
the  centuries.  On  this  account  Zionism,  whether  political 
or  cultural,  can  have  no  place  in  Jewish  theology.  Quitr 
different  is  the  attitude  of  religious  Zionism  which  emphasizes 
the  ancient  hopes  and  longings  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Jewish  Temple  and  State  in  connection  with  the  nationalistic 
movement. 

12.  Political  Zionism  owes  its  origin  to  the  wave  of  Anti- 
Semitism  which  rose  as  a  counter-movement  to  the  cmanci- 
potion  of  the  Jew,  that  alienated  many  of  the  household  oS 
Israel  from  their  religion.  Thus  it  has  the  merit  of  awaken- 
ing many  Jews  upon  whom  the  ancestral  faith  had  lost  iti 
hold  to  a  sense  of  love  and  loyalty  to  the  Jewish  past.  Id 
many  it  has  aroused  a  laudable  zeal  for  the  study  of  Jewish 
history  and  literature,  which  should  bring  them  a  deeper 
insight  into,  and  closer  identification  with,  the  historic  chi:- 
actcT  of  Israel,  the  a.ufi«tw^  ^«3&v^  <A  the  nations,  aad 
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thus  in  time  transform  the  national  Jew  into  a  religious  Jew. 
The  study  of  Israel's  mighty  past  will,  it  is  hoped,  bring  to 
them  the  conviction  that  the  power,  the  hope  and  the  refuge 
of  Israel  is  in  its  God,  and  not  in  any  territorial  possession. 
We  require  a  regeneration,  not  of  the  nation,  but  of  the 
faith  of  Israel,  which  is  its  soul. 


CHAPTER  UV 

RESDERECnON,  A  NaTFONAL  HoPE 

I.  The  Jewish  belief  in  resurrection  is  intimately  bound 
up  with  the  hope  for  the  restoration  of  the  Israelitish  natiao 
on  its  own  soil,  and  consequently  rather  national;  indeed 
originally  purely  local  and  territorial.'  True,  the  rabbis 
justified  their  belief  in  resurrection  by  such  Scriptural  versts 
as:  "1  kill  and  I  make  alive"'  and  "The  Lord  kilicth,  and 
maketh  alive;  He  bringeth  down  to  the  grave,  and  bringeth 
up." '  Founde<l  on  such  passages,  the  belief  would  have  to 
include  all  men,  and  could  be  confintxl  neither  to  the  Jewish 
people  nor  to  the  land  of  Judea.  However,  we  find  no  tract 
of  such  a  belief  in  the  entire  Bible  save  for  two  late  post* 
exilic  passages  *  which  are  in  fact  apocalj-ptic,  being  based 
upon  earlier  prophecies,  and  themselves,  in  turn,  basic  to 
the  later  dogma  of  the  Pharisees. 

3.  The  picture  of  a  resurrection  was  first  drawn  by  the 
prophet  Hosea,  who  applied  it  to  Israel.    In  his  distress  J 
over  the  destiny  of  his  people  he  says:   "Come,  and  let  nsl 
return  unto  the  Lord ;    for  He  hath  torn,  and  He  will  heal  f 
us.  He  hath  smitten,  and  He  will  bind  us  up.    A/ter  two 
days  will  He  revive  us,  on  the  third  day  He  will  raise  us  op. 
that  we  may  live  in  His  presence."  '    Ezekiel's  vision  of  the 
dry  bones  which  rose  to  a  new  life  under  the  mighty  swiy 
of  the  spirit  of  God,'gavc  more  definite  shape  to  the  picturt, 

»See  J.  E.,*rt.  Remirrwrlioo.  »D«it  XXXH.j*;  see  Sif re  ad  1«. 

*  t  Sam.  n.  6;  kc  MJdr.  Sh'mucl,  w)  loc 
Mia.  XXVI.  lo:  Din.  XII.  2. 

*  Uowa  VI,  t-3 ;  comp.  XJU,  M-  *  Ba^  XXXVU.  1-14. 
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'  although  in  the  form  of  allegory.  As  the  prophet  himself 
says,  he  aimed  to  describe  the  resurrection  of  Judah  and 
'  Israel  from  their  grave  of  exile.  The  obscure  Messianic 
prophecy  in  Isaiah,  chapters  XXIV  to  XXVII,  strikes  a 
new  note.  First  the  author  deals  with  the  terrible  slaughter 
which  God  will  inflict  upon  the  heathen,  after  which  "He 
will  swallow  up  death  forever ;  and  the  Lord  God  will  wipe 
away  tears  from  oflf  all  faces ;  and  the  reproach  of  His  people 
will  He  take  away  from  off  all  the  earth."  ^  Finally,  when 
the  oppressors  of  Israel  are  completely  annihilated,  exclaims 
the  seer:  "Thy  dead  shall  live,  thy  dead  bodies  shall  arise 
I  —  awake  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell  in  the  dust  —  for  thy  dew 
f  is  a  fructifying  dew,  and  the  earth  shall  bring  to  life  the 
shades."'  Daniel  speaks  in  a  similar  vein:  "And  many 
of  them  that  steep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some 
to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  reproaches  and  everlasting 
abhorrence.'" 

3.   In  this  hope  for  resurrection  at  the  end  of  days  the 

leading    thouglit   is   that    the  prophecies  which   have   been 

I  unfulfilled  during  the  lifetime  of  the  pious,  and  particularly 

I  the  martyrs,  shall  be  realized  in  the  world  to  come-*    In  the 

I  oldest  apocalyptic  writings  this  life  of  the  future  is  still  con- 

I  ceived  as  earthly  bliss,  inasmuch  as  the  writers  think  only 

(rf  the  Mesaanic  time  of  national  glory,  depicted  in  such 

glowing  colors  by  the  prophets.     Unbounded  richness  of  the 

soil   and  numerous  ofTspring,  abundant   treasures   brought 

by   remote  nations  and   their  rulers,  peace  and  happiness 

iar  and  wide  —  such  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Messianic 


» Isa.  XXV,  8. 

*  Istt.  XXVI,  19.  Instead  of  "mydead  bodiea"  in  t3ic  new  Bible  translatioa, 
read  "(h)-(l«u],"  onct  instead  of  "IlKhl"  tran^aCe  ofiijA,  aFtcr  n  K'tagf  IV,  jg, 
*'herb,"  which  means  "dew  of  revival";  the  last  is  also  a  rabbinic  tcRo. 

•Dm.  XTJ.  1. 

•Sec  n  Mace.  Vn,  9-36;  XH,  «:  XIV,  46;  Sibyll.  n,  4T,  Midr.  Teh. 
ft.  X\'II,  li. 
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age.    In  order  that  the  dead  may  share  in  aU  this,  it  Is  to  be 

preceded  by  the  resurrection  and  the  great  Day  of  Judgmed 
in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  or  Gehinnom  (Gehenna),  when 
the  righteous  are  to  be  singled  out  to  participate  in  the  reifaB 
of  the  Messiah.'  As  a  national  prospect  the  Messisnk 
hope  was  based  upon  the  passage  in  Deutero- Isaiah :  "TTiy 
people  also  shaii  be  all  righteous,  they  shall  inherit  the  !and 
forever."  *  Consequently  an  ancient  Mishnah  taught  that 
"All  Israel  shall  have  a  share  in  the  world  to  come."'  In 
fact,  the  terra  "inherit  the  land"  was  used  as  late  as  the 
Mishnah  to  expre^  the  idea  of  sharing  in  the  future  life;  so 
also  in  tlie  New  Testament,  whore  the  resurrection  was  ex- 
pected before  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.' 

4.  The  logical  assumption  was,  accordingly,  that  only 
the  dead  of  the  holy  land  should  enjoy  the  resurrection. 
The  prophetic  verses  were  cited:  "I  will  set  glory  in  the 
land  of  the  living,"  '  and  "He  that  giveth  breath  to  the 
people  upon  it,  and  spirit  to  them  that  walk  therein,"  •  and 
were  interpreted,  in  the  sense  that  God  would  restore  the 
breath  of  life  only  to  those  buried  in  the  holy  land.'  Like- 
wise the  verse  of  the  Psalmist,  "I  shall  walk  Ijcfore  the  Lord 
in  the  land  of  the  living,"  was  referred  to  Palestine,  as  ihf 
land  where  the  dead  shall  awaken  to  a  new  life.'  Hencf 
the  rabbis  held  the  strange  belief  that  when  the  great  heavenly 
trumpet  is  sounded  to  summon  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth  to  the  holy  land.'  those  who  ha\'c  bcca 
buried  outside  of  Palestine  must  pass  through  cavities  uoda 
the  earth,  until  they  reach  the  soil  where  the  miracle  of  Ibc 

1  See  Jod  IV,  i ;  Erub.  19  a,  rcl.  tolaa.  XXXl.fli  Eooch  XXVm.  1. 
•Itt.  IJX.  It.  'Sanh,  X,  I. 

*  Kid.  1, 10;  Matt.  V,  5,  ref.  to  Ps.  XXXVH.  11 ;  Ewh  V.  7. 
•E«ck.  XXVI.  JO.  •  Im.  XUI,  s.  *  KcUl  m  t 

•  P».  CXVI,  9;  Yer.  Keth.  XII,  jj  b;  Peslk.  R,  I.  »  b. 

*Ber.  15  bi  Alphabet  c],  R.  Akiba  in  JcUInck.  B.  II.  m,  jt;  Tkitus 
rer.  UpEi.XX,  15,  ICot.XV.si. 
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[resurrection  wilt  be  ptrformetl.'  It  has,  therefore,  become 
I  a  custom  af  the  pious  ajnong  the  Orthodox  to  this  verj'  day, 
in  case  they  could  not  bury  the  dead  in  Palestine,  to  put 
,  dust  of  the  holy  land  beneath  their  head,  that  they  might 
I  arise  wherever  they  were  buried. 

5.  We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  this  naive  conception 
of  the  resurrection  could  not  be  permanent,  and  so  was 

I  modified  to  include  a  double  resurrection  :  the  first,  national, 

I  to  usher  in  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  the  other,  universal, 

to  usher  in  the  everlasting  life  of  the  future.    The  former 

offered  scant  room  for  the  heathen  world,  at  best  only  for 

■  those  who  had  actually  joined  the  ranks  of  Judaism ;    the 

I  latter,  however,  included  the  last  judgment  for  all  souls 

[«iid  thus  opened  the  way  for  the  salvation  of  the  righteous 

'among  the  nations  as  well  as  the  people  of  Israel.    At  this 

point  the  conception  of  resurrection  led  to  higher  and  more 

spiritual  ideas,  as  has  been  shown  in  Chapter  XLIII. 

6.  However,  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
though  expressed  in  the  ancient  liturgy,  is  in  such  utter 
contradiction  to  our  entire  attitude  toward  both  science  and 
religion,  that  it  may  be  considered  obsolete  for  the  modem 
jfew.  Orthodoxy,  which  clings  to  it  in  formal  loyalty  to 
tradition,  regards  it  as  a  miracle  which  God  will  perform  in 
the  future,  exactly  like  the  many  Biblical  miracles  which 
defy  reason. 

7.  The  Zionist  movement  has  given  many  Jews  a  new 
attitude  toward  the  national  resurrection  of  Israel.  The 
nationalists  expect  the  Jewish  nation  to  awaken  from  a 
sleep  of  eighteen  hundred  years  to  new  greatness  in  its 
ancient  home,  not  as  a  religious,  but  as  a  pohlical  body,  and 
in  renouncing  all  allegiance  to  the  priestly  mission  of  Israel  and 
its  ancestral  faith  they  are  as  remote  from  genuine  Orthodo.xy 
as  from  Reform  Judaism.    They  assert  that  the  soul  of  the 

'  Keth.  I.  c. 
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1^        requires  a  oadonal  body  rooted  in  its  snden! 
M  tiat  it  may  ftit&D  its  appointed  t&^  amtHig  tbe 

aft  '  even  go  so  far  as  to  declare  all  ihe  acfakvc- 

meoa  t  about  by  the  assimiladaa  of  the  cuttnrc  d 

tht  suTTouii  ^  natkios  to  be  a  deterioratioii  of  the  genuiix 
character  ol  !ic  Jewish  oatioa.  The  fact  is  that,  as  in  oatun 
there  13  nowhere  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  but  an  ever  re- 
newed r^eDeradoD  of  life,  so  is  the  history  of  the  Jew  and 
of  Judaism  a  continuoi^  s  of  regeneration  manifesteii 

at  ever>-  great  turning  'tor>',  when  the  ideas  and 

cultural  elements  of  a     e^  .tion  exert  their  powvrfcl 

influence  on  life  and  hi  ^re  never  was,  nor  will  be 


an  exclu^vely  Jewish  culture 
asamiladon  of  the  Jew  w] 


is  the  wondrous  power  ci 
ever  created  and  fashioned 


his  culture  anew.  That  which  constitutes  the  peculiarity 
of  the  Jew  and  his  life  force  is  his  religion  fostered  through 
the  ages,  preserved  amidst  the  most  Eintagonislic  influences 
and  hostile  environments,  and  e^-er  rejuvenated  by  its  unique 
universalistic  spirit  when  revived  by  contact  with  kindred 
movements.  To  maintain  and  propagate  this,  his  rehgioo 
in  all  lands  and  amidst  all  civilizations,  is  the  task  assigneil 
to  him  by  Providence,  until  God's  Kingdom  has  beea 
established  all  over  the  globe. 


CHAPTER  LV 
Israel  and  the  Heathen  Nations 

.  As  there  is  but  one  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe, 
here  is  before  Him  but  one  humanity.  All  the  nations  are 
r  His  guidance,  while  Israel,  His  chosen  people,  points 
,e  kingdom  of  God  which  is  to  embrace  them  jlII.  Israel 
called  the  "first-bom  son"  of  God  '  at  the  very  moment 
election,  implying  that  all  the  sons  of  men  are  His 
All  of  them  are  links  in  the  divine  plan  of  salva- 
In  the  same  sense  God  spoke  through  IsaiaJi :  "Blessed 
Egypt.  My  people,  and  Assyria  the  work  of  My  hands, 
I  Israel  Mine  inheritance." '  As  the  first  page  of  Scripture 
tgns  a  common  origin  to  them  all  m  the  first  man,  so,  the 
f}hets  tell  us,  at  the  end  of  time  they  shall  all  be  filled 
;h  longinfT  for  the  one  God  and  form  with  Israel  one  com- 
fflity  on  earth,  a  great  brotherhood  of  man  serving  the 
Amon  Father  above.^  Still,  the  actual  world  began,  not 
th  the  unity,  but  with  the  vndc  diversity  and  dispersion 
mankind.  The  idea  of  the  unity  of  man  came  as  a  cor- 
»ry  to  the  kindred  conception  of  the  unity  of  God,  after  a 
ig  historical  process. 

lust  as  the  creation  of  the  world  opens  with  the  separation 
light  from  darkness,  so  the  process  of  the  spiritual  and 
ral  development  of  mankind  begins,  according  to  the 
ine  plan  of  salvation,  with  the  separation  of  Israel  from 
'  heathen  nations.*    The  sharper  the  contrast  became 

'  Itt.  XLir.  4 :  Xt,V.  13 ;  LI,  s ;  Zqih.  m.  0 ;  Zedi.  VHI,  « ;  XTV,  » 
I  Lev.  XX,  30 ;  DeuL  XX,  16-18 ;  comp.  Gen.  R.  U,  4 ;  lU,  10. 
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between  the  spiritual  God  of  Israel  and  the  crude  sensual 
gods  of  heathendom,  the  wider  grew  the  chasm  betwcea 
Judaism  and  healhenisjn,  between  Israel  and  the  nations. 
As  light  is  opposed  to  darkness,  so  Israel's  truth  stood  op- 
posed to  the  idolatry  of  the  nations,  until  Christianity  and 
Islam,  its  daughter-religions,  aiose  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes. Henceforth  Israel  waits  with  still  more  confidence 
for  the  age  whose  dawning  will  bring  the  full  knowledge  of 
God  to  all  mankind,  leading  the  world  from  the  night  of  error 
and  discord  to  the  noon-day  brightness  of  truth  and  unjtr, 
when  a  universal  monotheism  will  make  all  humaniiy  one. 

3.  Nothing  was  more  remote  from  ancient  Israel  than 
the  hatred  of  the  stranger  or  hostility  to  other  nations,  so 
often  attributed  to  it.*  In  the  time  of  the  patriarchs  and 
under  the  monarchy,  the  Hebrews  fostered  a  spirit  of  friendJy 
intercourse  with  their  neighbors,  which  was  often  confirmed 
by  peaceful  alliances.^  Of  course,  during  war  time  the  spirit 
of  hostility  held  full  sway,  particularly  as  ancient  warfare 
imposed  a  relentless  ban  upon  both  booty  and  human  life 
among  the  vanquished.  But  even  then  the  kings  of  Israel 
were  called  compassionate  also  toward  their  enemies  when 
compareil  with  other  rulers.*  Indeed,  the  code  of  Israel  is 
distinguished  from  ail  other  codes  of  antiquity  by  piiMTtf« 
and  tender  compassion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  God  of 
justice,  revealed  through  /Vmos,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  HabaL- 
kuk,  punishes  Israel  and  the  nations  impartially  on  account 
of  their  moral  transgressions.*  He  avenges  acts  of  treacher)', 
even  when  committed  against  pagan  tyrants.  "Shall  not 
the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  justly  ?"  '  Such  is  the  recunenl 
thought  that  governs  Israel,  demamling  the  same  standard 
of  judgment  for  Israelite  and  stranger. 

'  Weber.  l.e..S?-79.         "GenXIV.  13:  XXI.  3  J-         '  I  KEags  XX  3>- 
*AsiotI-U;  IM.  XXIX-XXXUli  Jer.XXVf.;  tUb.  I. 
'C<n.X\'m.  IS. 
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3.  The  simple  sense  of  justice  inherent  in  the  Jewish 
people  admits  so  little  difference  between  our  own  God- 
consciousness  and  that  of  others,  that  Scripture  represents 
the  Philistine  King  Abimelcch  as  receiving  a  warning  from 
Abraham's  God  JHVH.'  As  the  Bible  holds  up  Job,  the 
Bedouin  Sheik,  as  the  pattern  of  a  blameless  servant  of  God 
and  true  lover  of  mankind,^  so  the  Talmud  cites  the  Phihsline 
Dama  ben  Nelhina  as  an  example  of  fiJial  picty.^  Alto- 
gether, the  merits  of  the  heathen  receive  their  full  measure 
of  appreciation  throughout  Jewish  Uterature,*  even  though  a 
narrow  dissenting  view  occurs  now  and  then.^ 

4.  Still  from  the  very  beginning  a  tendency  to  relentless 
harshness  existed  in  one  direction,  when  the  pure  worship  of 
Israel's  one  and  only  God  was  endangered.  Theearly  Bookof 
the  Covenant  forbade  every  alliance  with  idolatrous  nations,' 
and  the  Deuteronomic  Code  made  tliis  more  stringent  by 
prohibiting  intermarriage  and  even  the  toleration  of  idolaters 
in  the  land,  lest  they  seduce  the  people  of  God  to  turn  away 
from  Him.'  The  Pharisean  leaders,  the  founders  of  Rabbinism, 
went  still  further  by  placing  an  interdict  upon  eating  with 
the  heathen  or  using  food  and  wine  prepared  by  them,  thus 
aiming  at  a  complete  separation  from  the  non-Jewish  world.* 

The  contrast  between  Judaism  and  heathenism  was  further 
heightened  by  the  view  of  the  prophets  and  psalmists,  show- 
ing that  the  great  nations  were  the  very  embodiment  of 
idolatrous  iniquity,  murderous  violence  and  sexual  impurity, 
a  world  of  arrogance  and  pride,  defying  God  and  doomed 
to  perdition,  because  they  opposed  the  kingdom  of  God 
proclaimed  by  Israel."    Henceforth  the  term  "the  nations" 

>  Gen.  XX,  J,  »  Job  XXXI. 

■Kid.  31a.  «Tos.  Sanh.  Xril,  1;  B.B.iob. 

■Sec  Lazarus:  £tA^,  49  uid  appendix.  *  Ex.  XXIII,  ji. 

'  Deut.  VII.  3 ;  XX,  16  f.  •  Slub.  17  b ;  Jubil.  XXII,  tS. 

•iM.  LX,  u;  LXni,  6;  LXVI,  14  I.;  Zecli.  XIV,  a  (.;  Jod  IV.  9-19; 
Jcr.  X,  asi  Ps.  TK,  16,  t8, 10;  X,  17. 
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(X^m)  was  taken  by  the  rdjpoos  as  mcaiung  the  yndti 
oacs,  who  would  not  be  ^te  to  stand  the  divine  judgnot 
in  the  future  life,  but  wouirt  go  down  to  Sheol,  or  Gebenai. 
to  fall  a  prey  to  cvxriasting  corruptioa,  to  the  fire  that  is 
never  quenched.' 

5.  Yet  such  a  wholesale  condemnatioa  could  not  kMig  be 
maintained ;  it  was  too  strongly  contradicted  in  principle 
by  the  pr<^hets  and  Psalmists,  and  quite  as  much  by  the 
apocalj'ptic  writers  and  Haggadbts  of  later  times.  The 
book  of  Jonah  testifies  that  Israel's  God  sent  His  pn^ibet 
to  the  heathen  of  Nine%'eh  to  exhort  them  to  repentance, 
that  they  might  obtain  forgiveness  and  salvation  like  re- 
pentant Israel.'  Healhcnism  is  doomed  to  peruh,  not  the 
heatheD ;  they  are  to  acknowledge  the  heavenly  Judge  id 
their  very  punishments  and  return  to  Hira.  Such  is  the 
conclusion  of  all  the  exhortation^^  of  the  prophets  predictlBg 
punishment  to  the  nations.  Moreover,  those  heathen  who 
escape  the  doom  of  the  world'|K>wer&  are  to  proclaim  the 
mighty  deeds  of  the  Lord  to  the  utmost  lands.  Nay,  ac* 
cording  to  the  grand  vision  of  the  exilic  seer,  among  the 
many  nations  that  shall  assemble  at  the  end  of  days  to  wor- 
ship the  Lord  in  Zion,  select  ones  will  be  a<lmittcd  to  the 
priesthood  with  the  sons  of  Aaron.'  The  name  Badr^ 
understood  as  "he  who  bringeth  l>ack."  suggested  itseU 
to  the  rabbis  as  a  title  of  the  Meiuuah,  the  converter  of  tbe- 
heathen  nations.*  So  tn  both  the  Talmud  and  the  SibyffiK 
books '  Noah  Li  represented  as  a  preacher  of  repentaiKX  t« 
the  nations  before  the  flood,  and  accordingly  the  latter  book 
adjures  the  Hellenic  world  to  repent  of  their  sinful  Kvo  | 
before  they  would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  Sood  of  fire  at  the 
great  judgment  day.  In  the  same  spirit  the  Haggadists 
tell  that  God  sent  Balaam,  Job,  and  other  pious  men  as 

'  Tod  Sanh.  XIU.  ».  '  Jonah  m-tV.  •  1m.  t-XVt,  1^1. 

*  ZtdL  DC,  I ;  CMit.  R.  VU,  w.  •^^uAl.  m*  ».•.  SibyU.  I.  i>g  I 
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prophets  of  the  heathen  to  teach  them  the  way  of  repentance.' 
And  the  rabbis  actually  say  that,  if  the  heathen  nations  had 
not  refused  the  Torah  when  the  Lord  offered  it  to  them  at 
Sin^,  it  would  have  been  the  common  property  of  all  man- 
kind.' 

6.  The  leading  minds  of  Judaism  felt  only  pity  for  the 
blind  obstinacy  of  the  great  mass  of  heathen,  who  worshiped 
the  creatures  instead  of  the  Creator,  or  the  stars  of  heaven 
instead  of  Him  who  is  enthroned  above  the  skies.  They 
regarded  heathenism  either  as  evidence  of  spiritual  want 
and  weakness,  or  as  the  result  of  destiny.  Indeed,  the  words 
of  the  Deuteronortiist  sound  like  an  echo  of  Babylonian 
fatalism  when  he  asserts  that  God  himself  assigned  to  the 
nations  the  worship  of  the  stars  as  their  inheritance.*  Later 
the  opinion  gained  gr(jund  that  the  heathen  deities  were  real 
demons,  holding  dominion  over  the  nations  and  leading 
them  astray.*  The  exilic  seer  attacked  idolatry  most  vigor- 
ously as  folly  and  falsehood,  and  thus  the  note  of  derision 
and  irony  is  struck  by  Deutero -Isaiah,  the  Psalms,  and  in 
many  of  the  propaganda  writings  of  the  HeDenisUc  age,  in 
their  references  to  hcalhenism. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  significant  that  the  Palestinian 
sages  and  their  successors  condemned  heathenism  as  a  moral 
plague,  conducing  to  depravity,  lewdness,  and  bloodshed. 
They  regarded  the  powers  of  the  world,  especially  Edom 
(Rome),  as  being  under  the  dominion  of  the  Evil  One,  and 
therefore  doomed  to  perish  in  the  flames  of  Gehenna.  As 
they  rejected  the  Ten  Commandments  out  of  love  for  blood- 
shed, lust,  and  robbery,  so,  according  to  the  Haggadists, 
they  will  be  unable  to  withstand  the  last  judgment  and  will 

'B.B.isb;  Seder  Olam  R.  XXI.  »Mek,  Ykhro  V;  Ab.  Z.  j  b-j  a. 

•D«it.  IV,  19;  XXIX,  *5;  Jer.  X,  i5;  B.  Sira  XVIH,  t?;  comp. 
Boussct,  I.  c,  350. 

•JubiLXI,  3-s;XIX,30i  Enoch  XV;  XIX;  XCIX,  7;  see  Bouaset, L  a, 
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suffer  eternal  punishment.  Since  their  one  desire  was  UK 
enjoy  the  liie  of  this  world,  their  lot  in  the  future  will  be 
Gehennii;  wliile  the  gates  of  the  Garden  of  £<len  writi  be 
open  for  Isiuel,  the  people  oppressed  and  sorely  tried,  y«l 
ever  faithful  tu  the  covenant  of  Abraham.'  Of  course,  this 
'view  implied  both  comfort  and  vengeance,  but  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  harsh  statements  contained  in  the  Talmud 
owe  their  origin  to  bitter  distress  and  caiuiot  be  considered 
Jewish  doctrines,  as  unfriendly  critics  frequently  do.' 

7.  As  has  been  shown  above,  the  dominant  \*iew  of  the 
SyniLgogue  U  that  eternal  sal\'ation  belongs  to  the  righ 
among  the  nations  as  well  as  those  of  Israel.    In  this  scns^ 
Psahn  DC,  18,  is  understood  to  the  effect  that  "all   t 
heathens  who  have  forgotten  God  mil  go  down  to  the  ne: 
world."  ■    One  of  the  sages  expresses  a  still  broader  vir»: 
"When  judging  tlie  nations,  Gtxl  determines  their  s 
by    their    best    representatives."  *     Many    rabbis    held 
belief  that  circumcision  secured  for  the  Jew  a  place  in 
ham's  bosom"   while  the   undrcumcised  are  consigned 
Gehenna,  thus  assigning  to  circumcision  a  corresponding 
to  that  of  baptism  in  the  Christian  Church.    This 
seems  to  be  based  upon  a  passage  in   Ezekicl.  where 
prophet  speaks  of  the  arelim,  or  "uncircumcised,"  as 
ing  in  the  nether  world.*     But  a  number  of  passages  in 
Talmud,  especially  in  the  Tosefta,'  show  that  circ 
was  not  believed  to  have  the  power  to  save  a  sinner 

'  Vcb.  98  a,  nt.  to  Ezck.  XXUI,  30;   Ab,  Z„  I.  c.     In  (his  scn«  "» 
take  ihe  Tjilmudic  pass^igc:   "Israd  are  really  mcQ,  not  the  hcaihcB." 
61 1;  B.  M.  114  b;  B.  B.  t6b;  whereas  the  passage,  l-ev.  XVIII,  5. 
m&n  dolh  lo  live  thereby,"  is  d«clamt  to  indude  all  who  ohttenc  UielX* 
huiDitnlty,  Sijra  eodcm;  Midr,  Teh.  Ps.  I.  i-a. 


'LAuirua,  I.  c,  49, 


•  Tw.  Sanh.  XIII.  a. 
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•Ewt.  XXVm.  10;  XXXI.  iS;  XXXH.  10-31.    Possibly  the  . 
in  tpcnkmg  of  arelim  had  in  mind  (h«  Babylnniftn  Araltu,  "tho  oe<hcT-*v 
see  Ex.  R.  XIX,  s;  Gen.  R.  XL;  MH,  j;  Tanh.  LckLeU,cd.  Buba.O 

•Toa.  Suib.Xin,4-5i  Rash  ha  Shona,  17  «. 
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la.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  great  teaching 
Joluman  ben  Zaldcai  In  opposing  his  disciple  Eliczcr 
yrcanus,  telling  that  the  sacri&ces  which  atoned  for 
iS  of  Israel  arc  paralleled  by  deeds  of  benevolence, 
can  atone  for  the  sina  of  the  heathen.'  Both  the 
i  and  Philo  state  that  the  se%'cnty  bullocks  which 
lered  up  during  the  seven  days  of  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
were  brought  by  Israel  as  sacrifices  for  the  seventy 
I  of  the  world.' 

There  no  cause  existed  to  fear  the  influence  of  idolatry, 
f  relations  with  non-Jews  were  always  recommended 
Itivated.  A  non-Jew  who  devotes  his  life  to  the  study 
ictice  of  the  law,  said  Kabbi  Mcir,  is  equal  to  the  high 

for  Scripture  saj's:  "The  laws  which,  if  a  man  do, 
\  live  by  them,"  implying  that  pure  humanity  is  the 
cntial  required  by  God.'  Indeed,  Rabbi  Mcir  enjoyed 
friendship  with  (Enomaos  of  Gadara.*  a  heathen  phil- 
r  spoken  of  admiringly  in  Tahnudic  sources  and  placed 
,r  with  Balaam  as  noble  representatives  of  heathendom, 
sly  this  good  opinion  was  held,  because  botli  spoke 
ily  of  Judaism,  whose  "synagogues  and  schoolhouses 

the  strongest  bulwark  against  the  attacks  of  Jew- 
"  Other  friendships  which  were  described  in  popular 
I  and  held  up  as  examples  for  emulation  arc  those  be- 
fcfauda  ha  Nasi  and  the  Emperor  Antoninus  (Sevcrus)  • 
It  of  5amuel  of  Babylonia  with  Ablat,  a  Persian  sage.' 
Tie  Mosaic  and  Talmudic  law  prescribed  quite  different 
ent  for  those  heathen  who  persisted  in  idolatrous 

l.wb;  A-d.R-N.IV. 

55  b;  PcsiL  193  b;  Philo;  Viu  Mods,  3  f;  Dc  SpccUl;  I,  j;  n, 

238. 

I,  Aimrc  Mnlh  13, 

,  R.  L;  LXV.  ifi;  Riitli  R.  T,  8;  J,  E,.  nrt  (Enomao*. 
.  art.  Antonious  in  the  Talmud;  Kraus:  JkMofiitun. 
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practices  and  refused  to  obscnx  the  laws  of  humanity,  caUed 
the  seven  Noahitic  laws,  as  wJl!  be  explainttl  more  fully 
in  the  next  chapter.  No  toleration  could  be  granted  themj 
within  the  ancient  jurisdiction;  "Thou  shall  show  them  iw] 
mercy"  was  the  phrase  of  the  law  for  the  seven  tribes  of  I 
Canaan,  and  this  was  applied  to  all  idolaters.'  Hence  MaKl 
raonidcs  lays  down  the  rule  in  his  Code  that  "wherever  and! 
whenever  the  Mosaic  law  is  in  force,  the  people  must  bel 
compelled  to  abjure  heathenism  and  accept  the  seven  lavsl 
of  Noah  in  the  name  of  God,  or  else  Ihey  are  doomed  to  dl^Jl 

On  the  other  hand,  m  the  very  same  Code,  Maimooj^H 
writes  in  tlie  spirit  of  Rabbi  Meir:  "Not  only  the  JewaT 
tribe  is  sanctilied  by  the  highest  degree  of  human  ho&itaM 
but  every  human  being,  without  dilference  of  birthr  in  *^^| 
is  the  spirit  of  love  and  the  power  of  knowledge  to  devoSn 
his  life  exclusively  to  the  service  of  God  and  the  disseminatksr 
of  His  knowledge,  and  who,  walking  uprightly  before  Hiin,V 
has  cast  o9  the  yoke  of  the  many  earthly  de^res  pursw4M 
by  the  rest  of  men,  God  is  his  portion  and  his  eternal  iw 
heritance,  and  God  will  provide  for  his  needs,  as  He  didilA 
the  priest  and  the  Levite  of  yore."  '  ^B 

lo.  To  be  sure,  a  statement  of  this  nature  presents  a  di^H 
ent  judgment  of  heathenism  from  that  of  the  ancient  nad^H 
law.  But  the  historical  and  comparati\'e  study  of  rel^^H 
has  caused  us  to  entertain  altogether  diilerent  views  ot^P 
various  heathen  religions,  both  those  representing  prin^F'l 
stages  of  diildlike  imagination  and  superstition,  and  ^Ff 
more  developed  faiths  which  inculcate  genuine  ideak  fl^ 
more  or  less  lofty  character.  Certainly  the  laws  of  Dfl^*^ 
onomy,  written  when  the  nation  had  dwindled  down  tsV^ 
little  kingdom  of  Judffiia,  and  those  further  expounded  ia^* 
Mishnah   enjoining   the  most   rigorous   intolerance  ^o^,- 

■  DcuL  Vn.  3 ;  Suih.  57  1-59  h.  ■  H.  Mdakim  VIII,  r*^^ 
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'vestige  of  paganism,  had  only  a  theoretical  value  for 
poweriess  Jewish  nation;    while  both  the  Church  and 
he  rulers  of  Isiam  were  largely  guided  by  them  in  practical 
acasures.    Tlie  higher  \'iew  of  Judaism  was  expressed  by 
he  last  of  the  prophets:  "'  For  from  the  rising  of  the  sun 
wen  unto  the  going  down  of  the  same  My  name  is  great 
mong  the  nations;    and  in  every  place  offerings  are  pre- 
ented  unto  My  name,  even  pure  oblations,  for  My  name  is 
fceat  among  the  nations,'  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."  '    The 
feet  is  that  heathenism  seeks  the  God  whom  Israel  by  its 
fevelation  has  foimd.    In  this  spirit  both  Philo  and  Josephus 
ook  the  Scriptural  passage,  "Thou  shalt  not  curse  God," 
aking  the  Hebrew  Ehitim  in  the  plural  sense,  "the  gods"; 
lua  they  said  a  Jew  must  not  oflfend  the  religious  sense  of 
le  heathen  by  scorn  or  ridicule,  however  careful  he  must 
:  to  avoid  the  imitation  of  their  practices  and  superstitions.* 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Code  of  Law  aimed  to  separate 
irael  and  the  nations  in  order  to  avoid  the  crude  woriiliip 
idols,   animals   and  stars  practiced  by  the   heathen   «f 
ntiquity.    It  was  not  framed  for  masters  like  Socrates, 
iiddha,  and  Confucius,  with  their  loft>'  moral  views  and 
lOr  claims  upon  humanity.     The  God  who  revealed  himself 
Abraham,  Job,  Enoch,  and  Balaam,  as  well  as  to  Moses  and 
»iah,  spoke  to  them  also,  and  the  wise  ones  of  Israel  have 
tr  hea.rkened  to  their  inspiring  lessons.    Their  words  are 
boed  in  Jewish  literature  together  with  Solomon's  words 
wisdom.    Plato,  Plotinus,  and  Aristotle  received  the  most 
cndly  hospitality  from  the  rabbinic  philosophers  and  m>'stic 
iters  of  Jewr^',  and  so  Buddhist  sayings  and  views  penc- 
iled, into  Jewish  ethics  ajid  popular  teachings.    Both  the 

>  Ual.  r,  ti. 

t  Ex.  XXn.  i5;  Philft  n,  166;  Jotephus :  Ant.,  IV.  8, 10;  C«n.  Apio..  U, 
comp.   KoUcr :   "Tbc  Holalcii;   Porcioru  in  Joiq>hu»'  .\nt)quidcs,"  ta 
U.  C.  Monthly  lU,  117. 
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Jew  and  his  literature  are  cosmopolitan,  and  Judaism  never 
withholds  its  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  the  heathen  world* 
ri.  We  must  especially  emphasize  one  claim  of  the  Jcwiji 
people  above  other  nations  which  the  rabbis  call  zekutk  abctk, 
"the  merit  of  the  fathers,"'  and  which  we  may  term  "heredi- 
tary virtue."  The  election  of  Israel,  in  spite  of  its  owe 
lack  of  merit,  is  declared  in  Deuteronomy  and  elsewhere 
to  be  due  to  the  merit  of  the  fathers,  with  whom  God  coa- 
eluded  His  covenant  in  love.*  The  promise  is  often  repealed 
that  God  will  ever  remember  His  covenant  with  the  fatben 
and  not  let  the  people  perish,  even  though  their  sins  woe 
great ;  therefore  the  rabbis  assume<l  that  the  patriarchs  had 
accumulated  a  store  of  merit  by  their  virtues  which  would 
redound  before  God  to  the  benefit  of  their  descendants,  sap- 
plementitig  their  own  weaknesses.'  This  merit  or  righteoiu- 
ncss  of  the  fathers  formed  a  prominent  part  of  the  hope  and 
prayer,  nay,  of  the  whole  theological  system  of  the  Jewish 
people.  They  regarded  the  patriarchs  and  all  the  grexl 
leaders  of  the  past  as  patterns  of  loyalty  and  love  for  God, 
so  that,  according  to  the  MIdrash,  Israel  might  say  in  thr 
words  of  the  Shulamite:  "Black  am  I"  comudcring  my  own 
merit,  "but  comely"  when  considering  the  merit  of  the 
fathers.*  Whether  this  store  of  merit  would  e\*er  be  ex- 
hausted is  a  matter  of  controversy  among  the  rabbis.  Some 
referred  to  God's  own  words  that  He  will  ever  remember 
His  covenant  with  the  fathers;  others  pointed  to  the  vene 
in  Deutero- Isaiah :  "For  the  mountains  may  depart,  and 
the  hills  be  removed ;  but  My  kindness  shall  not  de[>art  fron 

'  See  Meg.  16  k;  J.  £.,  art.  Aristotle;  Ncumark,  t.  c,  lodcx:  AriHMtki. 
Huo,  Plotini  coiup.  Babj-a.:  avtwtk  ha  LttabolJi.  and  ottMr  medievil  phi- 
OMphic  works. 

» DciiL  IV.  jr. 

•  Ex.  XXXin,  ti;  Lev.  XXVI,  41;  Ex.  R.  XIJV,  ?-«;  Uv.  R.  XXX\t 

»-s. 
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lee,  neither  shall  My  covenant  of  peace  be  removed,"  which 
they  interpreted  symbolically  to  mean :  when  the  merit  of 
the  patriarchs  and  matriarchs  o(  Israel  is  exhausted,  God's 
mercy  and  compassion  for  Israel  will  be  there  never  to  de- 
part.' Translated  into  our  own  mode  of  thinking,  this  merit 
of  the  fathers  claimed  for  Israel  signifies  the  unique  treasure 
of  a  spiritual  inheritance  which  belongs  to  the  Jew.  This  in- 
heritance of  thousands  of  years  provides  such  rare  examples 
and  such  high  inspiration  that  it  incites  to  the  highest  virtue, 
the  firmest  loyalty,  and  the  greatest  love  for  truth  and  justice. 
Judaism,  knoiving  no  such  thing  as  original  sin,  points 
with  pride  instead  to  hereditary  virtue,  deriving  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  blessing  from  its  historical  continuity  of 
four  thousand  years. 

'  Isa.  LIV,  10;  Shttb.  s5  a;  comp.  S.  Hirsch :  "The  Doctrine  of  Original 
Virtue"  ia  Jen,  Lit,  .\anual,  1905  -,  Scliecfatei,  1.  c.,  [70  L 
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CHAPTER  LVI 
The  Stranger  and  the  Proselyte 

1.  Among  all  the  laws  of  the  Mosaic  Code,  that  which  has 
no  parallel  in  any  other  ancient  code  is  the  one  enjoining 
justice,  kindness  and  love  toward  the  stranger.  The  Book  of 
the  Covenant  teaches :  "  And  a  stranger  ^alt  thou  not  wroog, 
neither  &halt  tbou  oppress  him;  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,"  '  and  "A  stranger  shall  thou  not  oppress;  j 
for  ye  know  the  heart  of  a  stranger,  seeing  ye  were  strangrfs  I 
in  the  land  of  Egyi)t."  The  Deuteronomic  writer  Ia>-s  spcdil 
stress  on  the  fact  that  Israel's  God.  "who  regardeth  not  persons 
nor  taketh  bribes,  doth  execute  justice  for  the  fatherless  and 
the  widow,  and  loveth  the  stranger,  in  giving  him  food  and 
raiment."  He  then  concludes:  "Love  ye  therefore  the 
stranger ;  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt."  •  Tbc 
Priestly  Code  goes  still  further,  granting  the  stranger  the  saw 
legal  protection  as  the  native.' 

2.  We  would,  however,  misunderstand  the  spirit  of  tA 
antiquity,  including  ancient  liirael.  if  we  consider  this  as  u 
expression  of  universal  love  for  mankind  and  the  recognition 
of  every  human  being  as  fellow-man  and  brother.  Througboat 
antiquity  and  during  the  semi-ci\*iliised  Middle  Ages,  a  stranger 
was  an  enemy  unless  he  became  a  guest.  If  he  sought  protco 
lion  at  the  family  hearth  or  (in  the  Orient)  under  the  tent  of 
a  Sheik,  he  thereby  entered  into  a  tutelary  relation  with  bolk 
the  clan  or  tribe  and  its  deity.    After  entering  into  sudi  k 

'  Ex.  XXn,  lo;  XXni,  q.         »  nwv  X,  iS-iq-         <  Lev.  XTV,  aa. 
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relation,  temporary  or  permanent,  be  became,  in  the  term 
which  the  Mosaic  law  uses  in  common  with  the  general  Semitic 
custom,  a  Get  or  Toshab,  "sojourner"  or  "settler,"  entitled 
to  full  protection.'  This  relation  of  dependency  on  the  com- 
munity is  occasionally  expressed  by  the  terra  :  "  thy  stranger 
that  is  within  thy  gates."'  Such  protection  implied,  in  turn, 
that  the  Ger  or  prctegi  owed  an  oblifjation  to  the  tribe  or  com- 
munity which  shielded  him.  He  stood  under  the  protection 
oi  the  tribal  god,  frequently  assumed  his  name,  and  thus 
dared  not  violate  the  law  of  the  land  or  of  its  deity,  lest  he  for- 
feit his  claim  to  protection. 

3.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  oft-repeated  Mosaic  com- 
mand for  benevolence  toward  the  stranger,  which  placed  him 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  needy  and  helpless,  imposed 
certain  religious  obligations  upon  him.  He  was  enjoined,  like 
the  Israelite,  not  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  by  labor, 
nor  to  provoke  God's  anger  by  idolatrous  practices,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  Priestly  Code,  to  avoid  the  eating  of  blood  and 
the  contracting  of  incestuous  marriages  as  well  as  the  trans- 
gression of  the  laws  for  Passover  and  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
Naturally,  in  criminal  cases  such  as  blasphemy  he  was  subject 
to  the  death-penalty  just  like  the  native.^  Still,  the  Ger  was 
not  admittetl  as  a  citizen,  and  in  the  Mosaic  system  of  law  he 
was  always  a  tolerated  or  protected  alien,  unless  he  under- 

>  Gen.  XXJn,  4;  Lev.  XX,  35.  On  the  term  Cir  see  W.  R.  Smith:  TJie 
Rdifion  oj  lh(  Srmitct,  75  H. ;  Bertfaolct :  Die  Sletlung  d.  Itritfliten  vnd  Jtiden 
gu  den  Fremdrn,  iS,  178;  Scfiucrcr,  I.  c.  III,  150-188;  Encyc.  BiWica,  art. 
Stranger  and  Sojcmtncr;  Cheyne.  Bam^tan  l^turts,  1889,  p.  419.  Commerce 
bctvccn  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks  was  prolccted  by  tJie  Greek  god  of  the 
straoger  (Zeus  Xemos);  m«  Ihenng:  D.  CaslfreiitutsckafI  im  Alkriktim, 
Dtuhcke  Rundiclicu,  1887,  sliowing  bow  the  Phixniciaiis  developed  Uie  Gtr 
idea  in  The  direction  of  inlvmalionni  commerce,  jusl  is  the  Jews  developed 
it  to-wiiM  international  religion;  M.J.  Eohlcr:  "Right  ot  Asylum"  in  Am. 
Law  Review,  LI,  p.  3S1. 

» Ex.  XX,  10. 

•L«v.XVI,j?;  XVU,S-is,  XVm,  j6;  XXW.ife-iij. 
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went  the  rite  of  drcurndsian  and  thus  joined  the  Isnelitisfa 
community.* 

4.  ^Ith  the  transformatioa  of  the  Israditish  State  into 
thejew^hcxnnmumty — in  other  words,  with  the  change  of  the 
people  from  a  political  to  a  religious  status. — this  relation  to  the 
non-Jew  tuderwcnt  a  decided  change.  As  the  contrast  lo  tbe 
heathen  became  more  marked,  the  Ger  assumed  a  new  jxisition- 
As  he  pledged  himself  to  abandon  all  vestiges  of  idolatr)-  ind 
to  conform  to  certain  principles  of  the  Jewish  law,  He  entered 
into  closer  reLitions  with  the  people.  Accordingly,  he  adopted 
certain  parts  of  the  Mosaic  code  or  the  entire  law,  and  thus 
became  either  a  partial  or  a  complete  member  of  tbe  religious 
community  of  Israel.  In  either  case  he  was  r^ardcd  as  a  fol- 
lower of  the  God  of  the  Covenant.  In  spite  of  the  cxchui^-e 
spirit  which  was  dominant  in  the  period  following  Ezra,  tm 
forces  favored  the  extending  of  tbe  boundaries  of  Judaism 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  nation.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Babylonian  Exile  had  visualized  and  partially  realized  tbe 
prophecy  of  Jeremiah:  "Unto  Thee  shall  the  nations  come 
from  the  ends  of  tbe  earth,  and  shall  say :  'Our  fathers  have  in- 
herited naught  but  lies,  vanity  and  things  wherein  there  is  no 
profit.*" '  For  example,  Zcchariah  announced  a  time  vfacD 
"many  peoples  and  mighty  nations  shall  come  to  seek  tbe 
Lord  of  Hosts  in  Jerusalem  and  to  entreat  the  favor  of  tbe 
Lord,"  and  "Ten  men  shall  take  hold,  out  of  all  the  Ian* 
guages  of  nations,  shall  even  take  hold  of  the  skirt  of  him  that 
is  a  Jew,  saying,  *  We  will  go  with  you,  for  we  have  heard  that 
God  is  with  you.'"  *  Another  prophet  said  at  the  time  of  the 
overthrow  of  Babylon ;  "For  the  Lord  will  have  corapassioa 
on  Jacob,  and  will  yet  choose  Israel,  and  set  them  in  their  own 

■  Et.  Xn,  48;  •««  Ye)>.  46  •-4T  b;  tlas.  Cenm  I-III.  Tlic  apioiaa  of 
Bcnbolct  and  Schucrcr  coaccniinj;  ibc  scni-prosdyic  or  Gtr  Tathth  a  con- 
tmUeted  by  botli  th«  Book  of  Jubitcct  and  th«  Talnmdic  wiuce*,  m  wfD  be 
■bcmabdow, 

•JBT.  XVI,  19.  •Zech.  Vm,  ai-ai- 
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land,  and  the  stranger  {Ger,  or  proselyte)  shall  join  himself 
Tith  them,  and  they  shall  cleave  to  the  house  of  Jacob." ' 
The  Psalmists  especially  refer  to  the  heathen  who  shall  join 
Israel,*  so  that  Ger  now  becomes  the  regular  term  for  prose- 
lyte.* 
In  addition  to  this  inward  religious  desire  we  must  consider 
i  the  social  and  political  impulse.    The  handful  of  Judaeans  who 
bad  returned  from  Babylonia  were  so  surrounded  by  heathen 
tribes  that,  while  the  Samaritans  had  attracted  the  less  desir- 
able groups,  they  were  glad  to  welcome  tJio  influx  of  such  as 
promised  to  become  true  worshipers  of  God.    The  chief  prob- 
lem was  how  to  provide  a  legal  form  for  these  to  "coracovcr," 
ProsdyU  being  the  Greek  term  for  "  him  who  comes  over." 
By  such  a  form  they  could  enter  the  community  while  accepting 
Certain  religious  obligations.    In  fact,  such  obligations  had 
t>een  stated  before  in  the  Priestly  Code,  which  admitted  into 
the   political  community  as  "sojourners"  or  "indwcllcrs" 
those  who  pledged  themselves  to  abstain  from  idolatry,  bias- 
[^emy,  incest,  the  eating  of  blood  or  of  flesh  from  living  ani- 
mals, and  from  all  violence  against  human  life  and  property. 
Xhcy  were  debarred  only  from  marriage  into  the  religious 
crommunjty,   "the  congregation  of  the  Lord."    Henceforth 
Ce/  and  Ger  Tosfuib  became  juridical  terms,  the  social  and  legal 
designation  of  those  proscl)'tcs  who  had  abjured  heathcniun 
and  joined  the  monotheistic  ranks  of  Judaism  as  "worshipers 
D(  God." 

5.  Thus  the  6rst  great  step  in  the  progress  of  Judaism  from 
^  national  system  of  law  to  a  universal  religion  wu  mndc  In 
Jadsca.  The  next  step  was  to  recognize  the  irlea  of  the  revcla- 
'ftjon  of  God  to  the  "god-fearing  men"  of  the  primeval  ages,  oa 
described  in  the  Mosaic  books,  and  thus  to  open  the  giite*  of 

i  Ita.  XTV.  1. 

■n.  ChroD.  II,  tit.  XXX.  J$. 
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th«  national  religion  for  heathen  who  had  become  "God- 
fearing men  "or  "worshipers  of  the  Lord."  Thus  the  Psalms, 
after  enumerating  the  customary  two  or  three  classes,  "Utt 
house  of  Israel/'  "of  Aaron,"  and  "of  Levi,"  often  add  tht 
''God-fearing"  proselyte.'  The  Synagogue  was  especial!/ 
attractive  to  the  hexthen  who  sought  religious  truth  because 
of  its  elevating  devotion  and  its  public  instruction  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, translated  into  Greek,  the  language  of  the  cultured  world. 
This  sptinsored  a  new  system  for  propagating  the  Jewish  faith. 
The  so-called  Propaganda  literature  of  Alexandria  laid  its  chid 
stress  upon  the  ethical  laws  of  Judaism,  not  seeking  to  submit 
the  non-Jew  to  the  observance  of  the  entire  Mosaic  law  ot  to 
subject  him  to  the  rite  of  drcumciaon.  The  Jewish  merchants* 
coming  into  contact  with  non-Jews  in  their  travels  on  land  and 
sea,  endeavored  especially  to  present  their  religious  tenets  la 
terms  of  a  broad,  universal  religion.  As  a  universal  laith  foniB 
the  background  of  the  entire  Wisdom  literature,  particulariy 
the  book  of  Job,  a  simple  monotheism  could  be  founded  upon 
a  divine  revelation  to  mankind  in  general,  corre^>ondiiig  to 
the  one  to  Noah  and  his  sons  after  the  flood.  The  lavs  cno- 
nectcd  with  this  covenant,  called  the  Noahitic  laws,  vtn 
general  humanitarian  precepts.  We  find  these  enumerated  iq 
the  Talmud  as  mx,  seven,  and  occa^onally  ten.  SometniMs 
we  read  of  thirty  such  laws  to  be  accepted  by  the  heathen, 
probably  founded  upon  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  Lcvitinis, 
at  one  time  central  in  Jewish  etiics.'    At  any  rate,  the 

'Pfc  CXV.  ti;  CXVin,  4:  CXXXV.  30 i  coojp.  LXVII.  8;  Ol,  rti 
JobI.i;  TobilLXIV.6;  SibyH  III,  5:2. 756;  .^ctsX.  »;  XXI,  ij;  V.ftt; 
XVI,  44;  X\T1.  4;  XVin,  7;  Midr.  Teh.  Ps.  XXIl.  »9;  Ltv.m,a;  UA. 
(o  Tj(.  XXn,  TO ;  tee  Bcmays :  Go.  Abb.,  11,  74. 

•Tai.Ab.  Z.IX,4;  Suih.  56  b-$;;  Cea,  R.XXXIV.T:  Jubil.  Vn.  wt: 
SibylJ.  Ill,  jS,  76a.  For  ihc  thirty  commutdinasta,  soc  Ycr.  Ab.  Z.  11,  4a  t; 
Midr.  Teh.  Ps.  11.  5:  Gen.  R.  XOTtl.  g;  J.  Q.  R..  tSo4.  p.  259.  Om^ 
tiaa  Pseado-Pbocylid«s  in  Bcmkys'  Ca.  AU.,  I,  iqi  fl.;  Seebent:  D.  fc*ta 
Wtfu.  d.ApotleUaattt  p.  ij ;  Klciji:  Dtraettetltdinill.  KaUtMswtmt;  J.  E^tA 
CftBMiiadmcao. 
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obser\-ance  of  the  so-called  Noahitic  laws  was  demanded  of 
111  worshipers  of  the  one  God  of  Israel. 

Strange  to  say.  however,  this  extensive  propaganda  of  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  during  the  two  or  three  pre-Christian 
centuries  left  few  traces  in  the  history  and  literature  of 
Palestinian  Judaism.  Two  reasons  seem  at  hand ;  the 
growth  of  the  Paulinian  Church,  which  absorbed  the  mission- 
ary activity  of  the  Synagogue,  and  the  effort  of  Talmudic 
Judaism  to  obliterate  the  old  missionary  tradition.  To  judge 
from  occasional  references  in  Josephus  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  well  as  many  in^rriplions  all  over  the  lands  of  the 
Mediterranean,'  the  number  of  heathen  converts  to  the 
Synagogue  was  very  large  and  caused  attacks  on  Judaism  in 
both  Rome  and  Alexandria.  Josephus  tells  us  that  Jews  and 
proselytes  in  all  lands  sent  sacrificial  gifts  to  Jerusalem  In  such 
abundance  as  to  excite  the  avarice  of  the  Romans.*  The 
Midrash  preserves  a  highly  inti^resting  passage  which  casts 
light  on  the  earlier  significance  of  the  winning  of  heathen  con- 
perts,  reading  as  follows :  "  When  it  is  said  in  Zephaniah  n,  5 : 
"Woe  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast,  the  nation  of  Kereth- 
itcs  ' ;  this  means  that  the  inliabitants  of  the  various  pagan 
lands  would  be  doomed  lo  undergo  Karcth,  'perdition,'  save 
for  the  one  God-fearing  proselyte,  who  is  won  over  to  Juda- 
ism each  year  and  set  up  to  save  the  heathen  world." '  In 
Other  words,  the  merit  of  the  one  proselyte  whose  conversion 
awakens  the  hope  for  the  winning  of  the  entire  heathen  world 
to  pure  monotheism,  is  an  atoning  power  for  all.  Such  was 
the  teaching  of  the  Pharisees,  whom  the  gospel  of  Matthew 
brands  as  hypocrites  because  of  their  zeal  in  making 
lytes. 

'  S«c  Schucrcr,  1,  c,  165,  n$;    Rftmack,  D.  Mimon  «.  AttAnitmnt  i- 

islfHtumi,  chapter  I. 

•G«B.  R.  XXVm.s;  Ciiot.R.I,4;sc«M.tt.XXin.iSi  JetUaek,B.H. 
,  latrocL.  p.  XLVI. 
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6.  This  kind  of  proselytism  was  encouraged  only  by  Alex- 
andrian or  Hellenistic  Judaism.  In  Palestine,  however,  the 
social  system  of  the  nation  was  quite  unfavorable  to  the  sim- 
ple "  God-worshipcr,"  who  remained  merely  a  tolerated  alien, 
even  though  protected,  and  never  really  entered  the  national 
body.  Legally  he  was  termed  Ger  Toshab,  "settler,"  whick 
meant  semj-proselyte.  The  type  of  this  class  was  Naaman^ 
the  Syrian  general  who  was  instnicted  by  Elijah  to  bathe  in 
the  Jordan  to  cure  his  leprosy,  and  then  became  a  wor^ipcr 
of  the  God  of  Israel.'  Similariy,  whatever  the  real  origin  d 
the  proselyte's  bath  may  have  been,  a.  baptismal  bath  voi 
prescribed  for  the  proselyte  to  wash  off  the  stain  of  idolatiy> 
He  was  regarded  as  one  who  had  ' '  fled  from  his  former  master" 
(in  heaven)  to  find  refuge  with  the  only  God;'  therefore  hi 
was  legally  entitled  to  shelter,  support,  and  religious  instrao- 
tion  from  tie  authorities.*  Certain  places  were  assigned 
he  was  to  receive  protection  and  provision  for  his  needs,  b 
he  was  not  allowed  to  settle  in  Jerusalem,  where  only  fuB' 
proselytes  were  received  as  citizens.*  According  to  PI 
special  hospices  were  fitted  out  for  the  reception  of 
proselytes.' 

7.  In  order  to  enjoy  full  citizenship  and  equal  rights, 
proselyte  had  to  undergo  both  the  baptismal  bath  and  the 
of  circumcision,  thus  accepting  all  the  laws  of    the  M 
Code  equally  with  the  Israelite  born.     Beside  this,  he  had 
bring  a  special  proselyte's  sacrifice  as  a  testimony  to  his 
in  the  God  of  Israel.    In  distinction  from  the  Ger  Tost 
semi-proselyte,  he  was  then  called  Ger  ha  Zedek  or  Gtr 
This  name,  usually  translated  as  "proselyte  of  righteousness,' 

'II  Kings  C,  1-15;  !«eLXX  to  verse  14;  Sanh.  96  b. 
*S»cS«.u.  lib;  Sibylt  IV,  154;  comp.  Gen.  R,  [1,5;  J.  E.,  »rt.' 
and  Birth.  New:  Enc.  RHision  and  Ethics,  art.  Bajjiisin,  Jcwub. 

•  See  J.  E.,  art,  Asenath.  and  the  passagn  quoted  there. 

•  Kirt  and  Targum  to  Dcut.  XXIH,  i6-i(|. 
*T<M.  Scgaim  VI.  31  Idas.  Gerint  in.  *Fliila,  De  MonudiitlM 
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obviously  possesses  a  deeper  historical  meaning.  The  Psalmist 
roiccs  a  pure  ethical  monotheism  In  his  qucrj' :  "  0  l^rd,  who 
aliall  be  a  guest  (Gcr,  sojourner)  in  thy  tent?"  which  he  an- 
swers :  "He  that  walketh  uprightly  and  worketh  righteousness 
and  spcakcth  truth  in  his  heart."  '  But  the  legal  view  of  the 
priestly  authorities  was  that  only  the  man  who  offers  a  "  sacri- 
Bce  of  righteousness"  and  pledges  himself  to  observe  all  the 
laws  binding  upon  Israel  might  become  a  ''guest"  in  the 
Temple  on  Zion,  an  adopted  citizen  of  Jerusalem,  the  "city  of 
■ghteousness."  '  to  illustration  of  this  view  a  striking  inter- 
pretation to  a  Deuteronomic  verse  is  preserved :  "They  shall 
call  people  unto  the  mountain,  there  shall  they  offer  sacri6ccs 
of  righteousness:  that  is,  the  heathen  nations  with  their 
kings  who  come  to  Jerusalem  for  commerce  with  the  Jewish 
people  shall  be  so  fascinated  by  its  pure  monotheistic  worship 
and  its  simple  diet,  that  they  will  espouse  the  Jewish  faith  and 
ig  sacrifices  to  the  God  of  Israel  as  proselytes."' 
The  prominence  of  the  full  proselyte  in  the  early  Sj-nagogue 
:ars  in  the  ancient  benediction  for  the  righteous  leaders  and 
;idun,  the  Soferim  and  Syncdrion,  the  ruling  authorities  of 
'  Jewish  nation,  where  special  mention  is  made  of "  the  Prose- 
tes  of  (the)  Righteousness."*  These  full  proselytes  pushed 
idc  the  half-proselylcs,  so  that,  while  both  are  mentioned  in 
le  earlier  classification,  only  the  latter  are  considered  by  the 
Haggadah.*  With  the  dlssolulion  of  the  Jewish  State  no 
idical  basis  remained  for  the  Gcr  Toshab,  the  "protected 

*  Ps,  XV,  I— i;  we  Cheyne's  CotnmenlaTy. 

»Th(  article  ha  Ze4ek  <=«eiii<  to  poinl  to  Jcniwlcm.  caUw)  "the  cify"  Of 

PdweUing  place  of  righteousness"  (Zedck).     See  Isa.  I.  ii ;    Jcr.  XXXI,  aj; 

7.     Comp.  "Cites  of  riKhlrousnem"  (Zedeb)  for  the  Temple  gate*,  in  P«. 

IQ,  aad  the  uiciuat  IcKcndao*  hero  of  Jcruukm,  ifatti-Zalfk,  Gen. 

iS;   Josephus,  J.  W.  VI,  ro;   Epia.  Heb-  VII,  lo;  anci  Adtmi  Ztdet. 

i  kng  «f  JcniMlcm,  )oUi.  X,  j. 

'afit«iidT*rium  toDcut,  XXXITI,  tq.  'Singer's  Prtyert.,  p.  48. 

•See  Met  Mbhpitim  XVni;   comp.  A.  d.  R.  N.  XXXVI  rel.  to  In. 
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Stranger."  R.  Simeon  ben  Eleazar  expressed  this  in  the  st»te- 
ment :  "With  the  cessation  of  the  Jubilee  year  there  was  do 
longer  any  place  for  the  Cer  Toshab  in  Judaa."  '  We  readin 
Joscphus  that  no  proselytes  were  accepted  in  his  time  unlws 
they  submitted  to  the  Abrahamitic  rite  and  became  full  pro$<^ 
tytes.' 

However,  as  Josephus  tells  us,  a  strong  desire  to  e^wuse 
the  Jewish  faith  existed  among  the  pagan  women  of  neighbor- 
ing countries,  especially  of  Syria.'    The  same  situation  existed 
in  Rome  according  to  the  rabbinical  sources,  Josephus.  Roman 
writers,  and  many  tomb  inscriptions*    Conspicuous  among 
these  proselytes  was  Queen  Helen  of  Adiabcnc,  who  won  UstiBg 
fame  by  her  generous  gifts  to  the  Jewish  people  in  time  of  | 
famine  and  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem ;  her  son  Menobaz,  at 
the  advice  of  a  Jewish  teacher,  underwent  the  rite  of  drcom- 
cision  in  order  to  rise  from  a  mere  God-worshiper  to  a  full 
proselyte*    The  Midrash  '  enumerates  nine  heathen  women 
of  the  Bible  who  became  God -worshipers:  Ilagar;  Asenath, 
the  wife  of  Joseph,  whose  conversion  is  described  In  a  liltk 
known  but  very  instructive  Apocryphal  book  by  that  name;'  I 
Zipporah.  the  wife  of  Moses;    Shifra  and  Puah,  the  EgypliH  ■ 
midwives ; '  Pharaoh's  daughter,  the  foster-mother  of  Moees,  I 
whom  the  rabbis  identified  with  Bithia  {Bath  Yah,  "Daugbla 
of  the  Lord") ;  '  Rahab,  whom  the  Midrash  represents  as  ibc 

>  Arak.  39  ».  » Vila  15.  *  J.  W.  H,  so,  .. 

'Joecplius:  ADl.xnt.9,  ti  ii.j;  XVIII,  j.s;  XX,  8,  ti;  Mdl.BoX^' 
BdurtK  (Kulvtaor  Vulcria);  Schuerer,  III,  176;  Gemtiitdntr/.  r.  Jwdem  in  Ra^: 
CneU  ;  D.JHt6iuh.  Pr^dylft  im  Ronmfrttith;  RKdin :  Jnm  9momt  Gndu  m' 
Romani,  p.  389.    Soc  «1m  Crooks:  The  Jr.citk  Race  at  Arndtml  and  Kmm 

*Jowpbus:  Aat.  XX,  3-4;  Yoma  lit,  101  Vonw  37  a.;  Suk.  1  b; 
B.  B.  ti  »;   Gen.  R.  XL VI.  8. 

•Midnuh  Todsbc  m  Jdlbclc:  B.  H.  HI.  iti;  Epstein:  JmJ.  AU^ 
UmmsJtwde,  XLIIl. 

•  See  J.  E.,  »rt.  AMnath.  •Comp.  Slfre  Nom.  178, 

•IChron.  rV,  i3;  Ucg.  ua. 
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wife  of  Joshua  and  ancestress  of  many  prophets;  ■  Ruth  and 
Jael.  Philo  adds  Tamar,  the  daughter-in-law  of  Judah,  as  a 
tj-pe  of  a  proselyte.^ 

8.  Beside  the  term  Ger,  with  its  derivatives,  which  gave 
legal  standing  to  the  proselyte,  the  religious  genius  of  Judaism 
found  another  terra  which  illustrated  far  better  the  idea  of 
conversion  to  Judaism.  The  words  of  Boaz  to  Ruth:  "Be 
thy  reward  complete  from  the  Lord  thy  God  of  Israel,  under 
whose  wings  thou  art  come  to  take  refuge," '  were  applied  by 
the  Pbarisean  leaders  to  all  who  joined  the  faith  as  Ruth  did. 
So  it  became  a  technical  term  for  converts  to  Judaism,  "to 
come,  or  be  brought,  under  the  wings  of  the  divine  majesty" 
(SheMnah).*  Philo  frequently  expresses  the  idea  that  the 
proselyte  who  renounces  heathenism  and  places  himself  under 
the  protection  of  Israel's  God,  stands  in  filial  relation  to  Him 
exactly  like  the  bom  Israelite,^  Therefore  Hillel  devoted  his 
life  to  missionary  activity,  endeavoring  "to  bring  the  soul  of 
many  a  heathen  under  the  wings  of  the  Shekinah."  But  in 
this  he  was  merely  following  the  rabbinic  ideal  of  Abraham,' 
and  of  Jethro,  of  whom  the  Midrash  says  :  "After  having  been 
won  to  the  monotheistic  faith  by  Moses,  he  returned  to  his 
land  to  bring  his  countrymen,  the  Kenites,  under  the  wings 
of  the  Shekinah."  ^  The  proselyte's  bath  in  living  water  was 
to  constitute  a  rebirth  of  the  former  heathen,  poetically  ex- 
pressed in  the  Halakic  rule:  "A  convert  is  like  a  newborn 
creature."  '  The  PauUnian  idea  that  baptism  creates  a  new 
Adam  in  place  of  the  old  is  but  an  adaptation  of  the  Pharisaic 
view.  Some  ancient  teachers  therefore  declared  the  prose- 
lyte's bath  more  important  than  circumcision,  since  it  forms 

'  Me?.  15  h.  ■  Philo :  De  Nobililate,  0 ;  H,  uS- 

'  Ruth  n,  II. 

••  Ab.  d.  R.  N..  ed.  Schechler,  53  f, ;  Shjib.  31a:  Lev.  R,  U,  8. 

'  See  B«rthoIet,  I  c,  i&s-aS^. 

'  Ab.  d.  R.  N.,  1.  c.  » Mck.  to  Ex.  XVIII,  a?. 

•  Ceo.  R.  XXXDC,  14;  Yeb.  aa  1;  comp.  Pes.  VIU,  8. 
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the  sole  initiatory  rite  for  female  proselytes,  as  it  was  with  tht 
wives  of  the  patriarchs.' 

9.  Tlie  school  of  Hillel  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  HeOen- 
istic  Judaism  in  accentuating  the  ethical  element  in  the  Uw;' 
so  naturally  it  encouraged  prosclytism  as  well.  The  Midrask 
preserves  the  following  Mishnah,  handed  down  by  Simeon  bta. 
Gamaliel,  but  not  contained  in  our  Mishnaic  Code  :  "If  a  Gtr 
desires  to  espouse  the  Jewish  faith,  we  extend  to  him  the  hasl 
of  welcome  in  order  lo  bring  him  under  the  wings  of  the 
Shekinah."'  Both  the  Midrasb  and  the  early  Church  liten* 
ture  reveal  traces  of  a  Jewish  treatise  on  proselytes,  containilg 
rules  for  admission  into  the  two  grades,  which  was  writtCO  ia 
the  spirit  of  the  Hellenistic  propaganda,  but  was  afterward  It- 
written  and  adopted  by  the  Christian  Church.  The  school 
of  Shanijnai  in  its  rigorous  legalism  opposed  prosclytisin  a 
general,  and  its  chief  representative,  Eliezcr  ben  Hyrcaoos, 
distrusted  proselytes  altogether.*  On  the  other  hand,  the 
followers  of  Hillel  were  decidedly  in  favor  of  converting  ibf 
heathen  and  were  probably  responsible  for  many  Haggadif 
passages  extolling  the  proselytes.  Thus  the  verse  of  Deulcro- 
Isaiah :  "One  shall  say,  '  I  am  the  Lord's,'  and  another  shal! 
call  himself  by  the  name  of  Jacob ;  and  another  shall  sub- 
scribe uith  his  hand  unto  the  Lord,  and  surname  himself  by 
the  name  of  Israel"  is  peculiarly  applied  in  the  Midrash.  Th( 
first  half,  we  are  told,  denotes  two  classes  of  Israelites,  those 
who  are  without  blemish,  and  those  who  have  sinned  and  r^ 
pented ;  the  second  half  includes  the  two  classes  of  proselytes. 
those  who  have  become  full  Jews  (Cere  ha  Zedek)  and  those  wlio 
are  merely  worshipjicrs  of  God  (Yir*€  Shamayirn).  A  later 
Haggadic  version  rharacteristirally  omits  the  last,  ^ecogm^ 
ing  only  the  full  converts  (Gere  Etncth)  as  proselytes.*    The 

*Yeb.46&:  onnp.  Joscidnu :  Ant.  7CX,  »-4-  ■Shab.^ia. 

•Lev.  k.  II,  8.  'Gtn.  R.  U:X.  sj  B.  M.  59  b. 

■UcUI[a,Lc.i  comp.  Ab.d.R.N.  XXXVI,  edScbechur.  107. 
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following  parable  in  the  spirit  of  the  Essenes  illustrates  their 
viewpoint.  In  commenting  upon  the  verse  from  the  f'sahns : 
'■  The  Lord  keepeth  the  strangers,"  the  stoiy  is  told  :  A  king 
possessed  a  flock  of  sheep  and  goats  and  noted  that  a  deer 
)ajned  them,  accompanying  them  to  their  pasture  and  return- 
iagwiththem.  So  he  said  to  the  herdsmen :  "  Take  good  care 
'  ;  of  'hig  deer  of  mine  which  has  left  the  free  and  broad  desert 
^  to  go  in  and  out  with  my  flock,  and  do  not  let  it  suffer  hunger 
or  thirst."    Likewise  God  takes  special  delight  in  the  prose- 

-  lytcs  who  leave  their  own  nation,  giving  up  their  fellowship 

-  witli  the  great  multitude  in  order  to  worship  Him  as  the  One 
and  Only  God,  together  with  the  little  people  of  Israel.'  Simi- 
larly the  Biblical  verse  concerning  wisdom  :  "  I  love  them  that 

Gve  me,  and  those  that  seek  me  earnestly  shall  find  me"*  is 
erred  to  the  proselytes,  "who  give  up  their  entire  past  from 
love  of  God,  and  place  their  lives  under  the  sheltering 
gs  of  the  diWne  majesty."    All  these  Midrashie  passages 
and  many  others  are  but  feeble  echoes  of  the  conceptions  of 
*he  Hellenistic  propaganda,  which  were  so  ably  set  forth  by 
Thilo  and  the  Book  of  Ascnath.     Indeed,  Judaism  must  have 
«xerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  cultured  world  of  Hetlas 
and  Rome  in  those  days,  as  is  evidenced  both  in  the  Hellenistic 
•^nitings  of  the  Jew  and  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  WTiters  them- 
selves.    Their  very  defamation  of  Judaism  unwittingly  gives 
■testimony  to  the  danger  to  which  Judaism  exijosed  the  pagan 
conception  of  life,  and  to  the  hold  it  took  upon  many  of  tfae 
lieithen.' 

10.  The  reaction  against  this  missionar>*  movement  took 

PWe  in  Judca.    The  enforced  conversion  of  the  Idumeans 

*"  Judaism  by  John  Hyrcanus  benefited  neither  the  nation  nor 

*"«  faith  of  the  Jew.  and  turned  the  school  of  Shammai,  which 

•^^ionged  to  the  party  of  the  Zealots,  entirely  against  the  whole 


*  Jlidr.  Teh.  Ps,  CXLVI.  9 ;  Num.  R.  VHI,  i. 

•Prev.  vm,  17;  Num.  R.,  t.  e.  *  Sciuere,  I.  c,  UI,  4;  Radio. 
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system  of  proselytism.    On  the  whole,  bitter  experience  tau^ 
the  Jcwsdistni&t  of  coDveraions  due  to  fear,  such  as  those ol  tit 
Samaritans  who  feared  the  lions  that  killed  the  inhabitants,  or 
to  political  and  social  advantage,  like  those  under  Da\-id  aod 
Solomon,  or  in  the  days  of  Mordecai  and  Esther,  or  stilt  laifr 
under  John  Hyrcanus.'     Instead,  all  stress  was  laid  upon  rel- 
gious  conWciion  and  loyalty  to  the  law.    In  fact,  Josephus  nui- 
tions  many  proselytes  who  in  his  time  fell  away  from  Judaism.' 
who  may  perhaps  have  been  converts  to  Christianity.    The 
later  Halakah,  fixed  under  the  influence  of  the  Iladrianic  per- 
secution and  quoted  in  the  Talmud  as  Baraitha,  prescribes  tk 
following  mode  of  admission  for  the  time  after  the  destructioa  > 
of  the  Temple,  omitting  significantly  much  that  was  used  in  I 
the  preceding  period ; '    "  If  a  person  desires  to  join  Judaisn  | 
as  a  proselyte,  let  him  first  learn  of  the  sad  lot  of  the  Jewidi  | 
people  and  their  martjTdom,  so  as  to  be  dissuaded  from  )oin-  I 
Ing.    If,  however,  he  persists  in  his  intention,  let  him  be  in-  I 
structed  in  a  number  of  laws,  both  prohibitoiy  and  mandatory, 
easy  and  hard  to  observe,  and  be  informed  also  as  to  the  poo- 
ishment  for  their  disobedience  and  the  reward  for  fulfillment 
After  he  has  then  declared  his  willingness  to  accept  the  bclitt 
in  God  and  to  adhere  to  His  law.  he  must  submit  to  the  rite  of 
circumci^on  in  the  presence  of  two  mem1>ers  of  the  Pharisean 
community,  take  the  baptismal  haih,  and  is  then  fully  admitted 
into   the  Jewish  fold."    It  is  instructive  to  compare  this 
Halakic  rule  with  the  manual  for  proselytes  preserved  by  the 
Church  under  the  name  of  "The  Two  Ways,"   but  in  a 
revised  form.*      The   mode   of   admission   in   the    Ilalak&ti 
seems  modeled  superficially  after   the  more  elaborate  ooc 
of  the  earlier  code,  where  the  Shema  as  the  Jewish  creed 
and  the  Ten  Commandments,  possibly  with   the   additkn 


'  Ycb.  24  b;  V«.  KW.,  IV,  6$  b.  '  .^pion.  H,  ic^  j. 

•  Veb.  47  a ;  «mp.  Hu.  G«tioi  I. 

« Sec  J.  E.,  art  Didtcbc  and  Klun,  L  c 
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of  ihe  eighteenth  and  mnctecnth  chapters  of  Leviticus  and 
the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  DeuLeronotny,  seem  to  have 
formed  the  basts  for  the  instruction  and  the  solemn  oath 
of  the  proselyte. 

II.    As  long  as  the  Jewish  people  possessed  a  flourishing 
world-wide   commerce,   unhampered   by   the  power  of  the 
Church,  they  were  still  joined  by  numerous  proselj-tes  in  the 
various  lands  and  enjoyed  general  confidence.     Indeed,  many 
prominent  members  of  the  Roman  nobility  became  zealous 
adherents  of  Judaism,  such  as  Aquilas,  the  translator  of  the 
Bible,  and  Clemens  Planus,  the  senator  of  the  Imperial  house,' 
and  many  prominent  Jewish  masters  were  said  to  be  descend- 
ants of  illustrious  proselytes.'    AH  this  changed  as  soon  as  the 
Christian  Church  girded  herself  with  "the  sword  of  Esau." 
From  that  time  on  prostlytism  became  a  peril  and  a  source 
of  evil  to  the  Jew.    The  sages  no  longer  tool:  pride  in  the 
prophetic  promise  that  "the  stranger  will  join  himself  to 
Israel."  nordJd  they  find  in  thewords"and  they  shall  cleave  to 
the  house  of  Jacob"  an  allusion  to  the  prediction  that  some 
if  these  proselytes  wouUI  be  added  "to  the  priesthood  of  the 
rd,"  as  some  earlier  teachers  had  interprctetl  the  passage.* 
.  Helboof  thcfourthccntury.on  thecimtrary.cjqilained  that 
irosclytes  have  become  a  plague  like  "Iqarosy"  for  the  house 
if  Jacob,  taking  the  Hebrew  nispehn  as  an  allusion  to  the  word 
'appahat,  "leprosy."  ■•    Henceforth  all  attempts  at  proselytism 
ere  deprecated  and  discouraged,  while  uncircumdscd  prose- 
,  —  probably  meaning  the  persecuting  Christians  —  were 
legated  to  Gehinnom.' 

>Cit.  56  b;  Ab-Z.  10  b;  on  Clemens  see  GneU :  H.  J.  n,  jS^-jSg;  but 
!  literature  In  Sckucrcr,  L  c.  III*,  169. 
•Git.  S6b-S7 

» Ex.  R.  XDC,  4;  oomp.  MWr.  Teh.  PM.  LXXXVII.  4,  r«f.  to  I  Sam.  11, 
I  Jt  iDd  IsB.  LX\1, 1 ;  comp.  Bacbcr :  A  fiK&i  d.  Palr-tl.  A  morOfr.,  til,  45,  j6j. 
'  Yrt).  *7  b;  109  b;  Kid.  70  b,  re(.  la.  XIV  to  I-ew.  XIV.  56. 
•Ex.  R.  XIX,  5. 
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12.  This  "view  was  not  shared  by  atl  conteraporancs,  ho> 
ever.  R.  Abbabu  of  Cxsarea.  who  had  many  an  intcrc 
aod  bitter  dispute  with  his  Christian  fellow-citizens,' 
broad-minded  enough  to  declare  tlie  proselytes  to  be  gen' 
worshipers  of  God.*  Joshua  ben  Hanania  encouraged  tte' 
proselyte  Aquilas  and  prognosticated  great  success  for  pro9^^' 
lytes  in  general  as  teachers  of  both  the  Haggada  and  HalakaL 
So  other  Haggadists  urged  special  love  and  compassion  fortbe 
half-proselyte,'  and  entertained  a  special  hope  of  the  M< 
sianic  age  that  many  heathen  should  turn  to  God  in  sincerity 
of  heart.'  At  all  events,  it  was  conwdcrcd  a  great  sin  to  n- 
proacha  convertrnth  hisidolatrouspast*  Indeed,  thephrasc. 
"they  that  fear  the  Lord."  used  so  often  in  the  Psalms,  is  re- 
ferred by  the  Haggadists  to  the  proselytes;  true,  the  chief 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  full  proselytes,  the  Gere  Zedeb,  but  i 
foremost  place  in  the  world  lo  come  is  still  reser\'ed  for  God- 
worshipers  like  the  Emperor  Antoninus.'  Thus  Psalm 
CXXVm,  which  speaks  of  the  "God-fearing  man,"  wa* 
applied  to  the  prose^te,  to  whom  were  therefore  piombcd 
temporal  bliss  and  eternal  salvation,  rejoicing  in  the  La«, 
in  deeds  of  love  and  bounteous  bles^ng  from  Zion.'  Whilelltf 
Hatakah  remained  antagonistic  to  pruselyiism  on  accotril 
of  Its  narrow  adherence  to  the  spirit  of  the  Priestly  Code,  tk 
Haggadah  exliibits  a  broader  view.  Resonant  with  ik 
spirit  of  pro]}hecy,  it  beckons  to  all  men  to  come  and 
shelter  under  the  wings  of  the  one  and  only  God,  in  order  tt 
disseminate  light  and  love  all  over  the  world- 
ly. Modem  Judaism,  quickened  anew  with  the  spirit  ol 
the  ancient  seers  of  Israel,  cannot  remain  bound  by  a  UtS 
and  altogether  too  rigid  Halakah.     At  the  very  be^nning  d 

'S«  Basher.  1.  c,  n,  tij-iiS.  •Num.  R.  Vni,  i. 

•Cm.  H.  LXX,J.  *Al».Z.3b.  'B.M.syb. 

*  Midr.  Teh.  Ps.  XXII,  34 ;  here  aHaa  a  later  Hagsadlst  removes  the  lefar 
ence  to  (tie  balf-praedyles.    Sec  Bubei,  L  c. ;  Yn.  Hc(.  I,  7>  b. 


'  Num.  R.  VUI,  le. 
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the  Talmudic  period  stands  Hillel,  the  liberal  sage  and  master 
lof  llie  law,  who,  like  Abraham  of  old,  extended  the  hand  of 
,  Jellowship  to  alt  who  wished  to  know  God  and  His  law ;  he 
actually  pushed  aside  the  national  bounds  to  make  way  for 
a  faith  of  love  for  God  and  the  fellow  man.  For  this  is  the 
significance  of  his  answer  to  the  Roman  scoffer  who  wanted 
to  hear  the  law  expounded  while  he  was  standing  on  one  foot : 
"Whatever  is  hateful  to  thee,  do  not  do  to  thy  fellow  man  I 
That  is  the  law ;  all  the  rest  is  only  commentary."  '  Thus  the 
leaders  of  progressive  Judaism  also  have  stepped  out  of  the 
dark  prison  walls  ol  the  Talmudic  Ghetto  and  reasserted  the 
humanitarian  principles  of  the  founders  of  the  Synagogue, 
who  welcomed  the  proselytes  into  Israel  and  introduced  special 
blessings  for  them  into  the  liturgy-.  They  declare  again,  with 
the  author  of  Psalm  LXXXVII,  that  Zion,  the  "city  of  God," 
should  be,  not  a  national  center  of  Israel,  but  the  metropolis  of 
humanity,  because  Judaism  is  destined  tobea  universal  religion.' 

Not  that  Judaism  is  to  follow  the  proselytizing  methods  of 
the  Church,  which  aims  to  capture  souls  by  wholesale  conver- 
sion without  due  regard  for  the  attitude  or  conviction  of  the  in- 
dividual. But  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  shut  the  gate  to  those 
who  wish  to  enter,  impelled  by  conviction  or  other  motives 
having  a  religious  bearing,  even  though  they  do  not  conform  to 
the  Talmudic  law.'  This  attitude  guided  the  leaders  of  Amer- 
ican Reform  Judaism  at  the  rabbinical  conference  under  the 
presidency  of  Isaac  M.  Wise,  when  they  considered  the  ad- 
mission of  proselytes  at  the  present  time.  In  their  decision 
they  followed  the  maxim  of  the  prophet  of  yore :  "  Open  the 
gates  (of  Judaism)  that  a  righteous  nation  may  enter  that 
keepeth  the  faith."  * 

14.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  Philo  of  Alexandria 
contrasts  those  who  join  the  Jewish  faith  with  those  who  have 

'  Sbab.  31  a.  •  See  com.  lo  Ps.  LXXXVn,  onJ  LXX  vei^on. 

» Yaib.  C.  C.  A.  R.,  1891,  J8gs,  jSgj.  *  laa.  XXVT,  i. 
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become  apostates.  The  former,  he  says,  become  at  once  pra- 
dent,  temperate,  modest,  gcoUc,  kind,  human,  reverential,  jnst, 
magnammous,  lovers  of  truth,  and  superior  to  the  tempo- 
tions  of  wealth  and  pleasure,  whereas  the  latter  arc  in  tcmpente, 
uncliaste,  unjust,  irreverent,  low-minded,  quarrelsome,  accm- 
lomed  to  falsehood  and  perjury.and  ready  to  sell  their  freedta 
for  sensual  pleasures  of  all  kinds."  In  the  times  of  Hefleak 
culture  apostasy  made  its  appearance  among  the  upfxr 
dasses  of  the  Jews.  As  the  higher-minded  among  the  heatbcn 
world  were  drawn  towards  the  sublime  monotheistic  faith  «j 
the  Jew,  so  the  pleasure-seeking  and  worldly-minded  amoog 
the  Jews  were  attracted  by  the  allurements  of  Greek  cultm 
to  become  faithless  to  the  God  of  Israel,  break  away  fnna  Uk 
law,  and  violate  the  covenant.  Especially  under  S>'rian  rak, 
apostasy  became  a  real  danger  to  the  Jewish  community,  and 
many  measures  had  to  he  decided  u]>on  to  avert  it.  Tht 
desertion  of  the  ancestral  faith  was  lookal  upon  as  FebdfioB 
and  treason  against  God  and  Israel.'  With  the  rise  of  & 
Christian  Church  to  power  and  influence  the  number  of  apa»- 
tates  increased,  and  with  it  :dso  the  danger  to  the  small  con* 
munity  of  the  Jews  in  the  various  lands.  In  the  same  meastue 
as  the  Chtu-ch  made  a  meritorious  practice  of  the  conversios 
of  the  Jews,  whether  by  persuasive  means  or  by  force  and  per- 
secution, the  authorities  of  Judai&m  had  to  pruvidc  the  Jew 
with  spiritual  weapons  of  self-defense  in  the  shajK:  of  pcdemiol 
and  apologetic  writings,'  and  to  warn  him  against  too  doeei 
contact  with  the  apostate,  which  was  too  often  fraught  vith 
peril  for  the  whole  community.  As  a  number  of  these  apofr* 
tates  became  actual  matigners  of  the  Jews  under  the  Room 
empire,  a  special  malediction  against  sectarians,  the  so-called 
Birkat  ka-Minim,  was  inserted  in  the  Eighteen  DcnedtctioBS 

■  Plulo,  Dc  Pcfiitcntia,  a. 

■  Sec  J.  E.,  an.  Aposuqr  and  Apcsutca. 

*  Sw  J.  £.,  ftrL  ApokffHic  ud  Polemical  Litcntiue. 
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under  the  direction  of  Gamaliel  11.'  "Those  who  have  ema- 
nated from  my  own  raidsl  hurt  me  most,"  says  the  Synagogue, 
referring  to  herself  the  words  of  the  Sulamite  in  the  Song  of 
Songs.'  Wlxile  every  other  offender  from  among  the  Jewish 
people  is  declared  to  be  "brother,"  notwithstanding  his  sin,' 
the  apostate  was  declared  to  be  one  from  whom  no  free-will 
offering  was  to  be  accepted,*  and  to  whom  the  gates  of  repent- 
ance and  the  gates  of  salvation  are  forever  closed.*  The  feeling 
of  bitterness  against  him  grew  in  intensity,  as  throughout  Jew- 
ish history  he  often  played  the  despicable  r6!e  of  an  accuser 
of  his  former  coreligionists  and  betrayer  of  their  faith.  The 
modern  Jew  also,  though  he  sjonpathizes  with  every  liberal 
movement  amongmen  and  respects  every  honest  opinion,  how- 
ever radically  different  from  his  own,  cannot  but  behold  in 
the  attitude  of  him  who  deserts  the  small  yet  heroic  hand  of 
defenders  of  his  ancient  faith  and  joins  the  great  and  power- 
ful majority  around  him,  a  disloyalty  and  weakness  of  char- 
acter imworthy  of  a  son  of  Ahraliam.  the  faithful.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  new  era  in  the  time  of  Mendelssohn,  apostasy 
has  made  great  inroads  upon  the  numerical  and  iutellectuaJ 
strength  of  Judaism,  especially  among  the  upper  classes.  It 
is  no  longer,  however,  of  an  aggressive  character,  but  rather 
a  result  of  the  lack  of  Jewish  self-respect  and  religious  senti- 
ment, against  which  measures  tending  to  a  revival  of  the 
Jewish  spirit  are  being  taken  more  and  more.  The  Jews  are 
called  by  the  rabbis  "the  faithful  sons  of  the  faithful."  The 
apostate  must  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  of  a  lower  type, 
since  he  has  become  a  deserter  from  the  army  of  the  battlers 
for  the  Lord,  the  Only  One  God  of  Israel. 

1  Ber.  >S  a;  Singer's  Prayttb.  48.  *  Cant,  R.  I.  S, 

'  Dcul.  XXV,  i  and  Sitre  ad  Im.  ;  .Sanii.  44  a.  *Sifr<i  Wayiltra  a. 

•Sifre  Num.  n»;  R.  H.,  i;  a;  Tos.  Sanii.  XIII.  y 
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CHAPTER  LVn 

Chbtstcaxttv  and  Mohammedakisu,  the  Dacceteb- 

Religions  op  Judaism 

I.   "It  shall  come  to  pass  on  that  day  that  living  waters 
shall  go  out  from  Jerusalem ;  half  of  them  toward  the  eastern 
sea  aiid  half  of  them  toward  the  western  sea.  .  .  .     And  thB< 
Lord  shall  be  King  over  all  the  earth;   m  that  day  shall  tb^ 
Lord  be  One,  and  His  name  one."  ^    These  prophetic 
of  Zechariah  may  be  applied  to  the  two  great  world-reU 
which  emanated  from  Judaism  and  won  fully  half  of  the  h 
race,  as  it  exists  at  present,  for  the  God  of  Abraham.    Thouf 
they  have  incorporated  many  non-JcwJsh  elements  in  thd 
systems,  they  have  spread  the  fundamental  truths  of  tfa 
Jewish  faith  and  Jewish  ethics  to  every  part  of  the  eartl 
Christianity  in  the  West  and  Islam  in  the  East  ha\'e  aided  i 
leadmg  mankind  ever  nearw  to  the  pure  monotheistic  trut 
Consciously  or  unconsciously,  both  found  their  guiding  moti« 
in  the  Messianic  hope  of  the  prophets  of  Israel  and  based  the 
moral  systems  on  the  ethics  of  the  Hebrew  Scripttues.    Tl 
leading  spirits  of  Judaism  recognized  ihb,  declaring  both  ll 
Christian  and  Mohammedan  religions  to  be  agencies  of  Dtvii 
Providence,  intrusted  with  the  historical  mission  of  coopera 
ing  in  the  building  up  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  thus  pn 
paring  for  the  ultimate  triumph  of  pure  monotheism  in  ti 
hearts  and  lives  of  all  men  and  nations  of  the  world.     Tlia 
views,  voiced  by  Jehuda  ha  Levi,  Maimonides,   and  Xai 
manides,*  were  reiterated  by  many  enlightened  rabbis  of  1*1* 

'  Zech.  xr\'.  S-Q. 

■CuRiri,  IV.  33;  Maim.:  II.  KfclAklmXI,  41 ;  RafonM.^i;  riiliiiilllHH' 
Dtfoskah,  ed.  Jclli«i«t,  5  [  eet  Rashi  and  To«afot  to  Ab.  Z.  1  a,  57  b;  Suk.^ 
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times.     These  pcnnt  out  that  both  the  Christian  and  Mo- 

hunmedan  nations  believe  in  the  same  God  and  His  revela- 

ilion  to  man,  in  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  and  in  the  futiire 

*Iife ;  that  they  have  spread  the  knowledge  of  CkkI  by  a  sacred 

literature  based  upon  our  Scripture ;  that  they  have  retained 

■the  di\'ine  commandments  essoitialiy  as  they  are  phrased 

Kin  our  Decaloj^c;   tuid  have  practicaUy  taught  men  to  fulfill 

■the  Noahitic  laws  of  humanity.'    On  account  of  the  last  fact 

the  medieval  Jewish  authorities  considered  Christians  to  be 

half-proselytea,'  while  the  ^Mohammedans,  being  pure  mono- 

reists.  were  always  still  closer  to  Judaism. 
3.    In  general,  however,  rabbinic  Judaism  was  not  In  a 
position  to  judge  Christianity  impartially,  as  it  never  learned 
■  know  primitive  Christianity  as  presented  in  the  New  Testa- 
it.     We  see  no  indication  in  either  the  oldest  Talmudic 
ces  or  Joscphus  that  the  movement  made  an}'  more  im- 
ressioD  in  Galilee  or  Jerusalem  than  the  other  Messianic 
Stations  of  the  time.    All  that  wc  learn  concerning  Jesus 
the  rabbis  of  the  second  century  and  later  is  that  magic 
were  practiced  by  him  and  his  disciples  who  exorcised 
his  name;  and,  still  worse,  that  the  sect  named  after  him 
suspected  of  moral  aberrations  like  a  few  Gnostic  sects, 
iown  by  the  collective  name  of  Minim,  "sectarians."'    As 
.matter  of  fact,  the  early  Church  was  chiefly  recruited  from 
Essenes  and  distinguished  itself  little  from  the  rest  of  the 
Its  members,  who  are  called  Juda^o-Christians, 
intinued  to  observe  the  Jewish  law  and  changed  their  atti- 
tude to  it  only  gradually.*    Matters  took  a  different  turn 

'  S<Jwnion  t»en  Ailrel :    Rapoma,  301;   Yflrr  Deah  CXLVIII,   11;    Jftcob 

Conun,  lo  Abot,  V,  1?;  comp.  Chwdson:  D.  Blulaitklige,  64-J9. 
*lauc  bco  Sbcsfact's  Reiponm.  iig. 
•  Vcf.  Shab.  Xrv,  14  d;  Ab.  Z.  11,  40  d;  Sola,  47  a;  Sanh.  loj  a;  Eccl. 

r,  i4-»s- 

■  Sm  ].  C,  an.  Climlunity;  Ebionites;  MinfiD;  and  comp.  the  various 
.  Uutories. 
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nodCT  Uk  influowe  of  Paul,  the  ap<»tle  to  the  beatfaen,  who 
CBiptaMTffd  the  asdnomian  spirit ;  the  Jodso-ChristUn  sects 
were  then  pushed  aside,  hostility  to  Judaism  becajnc  pnai- 
nent,  and  the  Church  stro\-e  more  and  more  for  a  rap 
matt  with  Rome.'  Then  the  rabbis  airoke  to  the 
danger  to  Judaian  from  these  heretics,  Utmim^  when  after 
tra^  downfall  of  the  Jew-ish  nation  they  grew  to  woM- 
power  as  allies  (A  the  Roman  Empire.  Tfaus  Isaac  Nappaha, 
a  Haggadist  of  the  fourth  century,  declared :  "The  tuniiog 
point  for  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  the  son  of  David,  will  not 
come  until  the  whole  (Roman)  Empire  has  been  con\-ert«d 
to  Christianity  {Mimttk)." '  This  is  supplemented  by  the 
Babylonian  Rabbah,  who  plays  with  a  Biblical  phrase,  say- 
ing: "Not  until  the  whole  (Roman)  world  bas  tiimed  to  the 
Son  (of  God)."  *  Henceforth  Christian  Rome  was  tenned 
Edom,  like  pagan  Rome  from  the  da>-s  of  Herod  the  Idumcu. 
In  fact,  her  imperial  edicts  showed  the  fratriddal  hatred  d 
Esau,  with  hardly  a  trace  of  the  professed  religion  of  Uivt 
Ko  wonder  the  Haggadisls  identified  Rome  with  the  BibHctl 
"Boar  of  the  forest,"  and  waited  impatiently  for  the  limf 
when  she  would  have  to  give  up  her  rule  as  the  fourth  w<H'ld- 
empire  to  the  people  of  God,  ushering  in  the  Messianic  en.' 
3.  Meanwhile  the  relapse  of  Christianity  from  monotbeisii 
became  more  steady  and  more  apparent.  The  One  God  of 
the  Jew  was  pushed  into  the  background  by  the  ' 
Man" ;  and  the  Virgin-Mother  with  her  divine  child 
adored  like  the  Queen  of  Heaven  of  pagan  times,  showiog 
similarity  especially  to  Isis,  the  Egj-ptian  mother-goddess, 
with  Horus,  the  young  son-god,  on  her  lap.  The  pagtfi 
deities  of  the  various  lauds  were  transformed  into  saints  if 


>  Sec  J.  E.,  art.  Saul  o(  Tanua.  ■Suh.  97  a. 

*  Lev.  xm,  13 :  Ktdio  kappak  laben.  inttcad  of  lahuK, 

'Ab.(LK.N.  XXXIV;  Uv.  R.  XUl,  4  ref.  to  Pi.  LXXX.  14;  UUl 
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the  Church  and  worshiped  by  means  of  images,  m  order  to 
win  the  pagan  masses  for  the  Christian  faith.  The  original 
pure  and  absolute  monotheism  and  the  stem  conception  of 
holiness  were  thus  turned  into  their  very  opposites  by  the 
hierarchy  and  monastidsm  of  the  Church.  How,  then,  could 
the  Jewish  people  recognize  the  crucified  Christ  as  one  of  their 
own?  One  whose  preaching  seemed  to  bring  them  only 
damnation  and  death  instead  of  salvation  and  life,  even  while 
speaking  in  the  name  of  Israel's  God  after  the  manner  of  the 
prophets  of  yore?  How  could  they  see  in  the  strange  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  any  resemblance  to  their  ovvn  system  of 
faith,  especially  as  the  very  doctrines  which  repelled  them 
were  those  most  emphasized  by  Christianity?  Maimomdes 
considered  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  Chxu-ch  to  be  idolaters,' 
a  view  which  was  modified  by  the  Jewish  authorities  in  the 
West,  as  they  became  better  acquainted  with  Christian 
doctrines.* 

4.  The  world-empire  of  the  Church  was  subsequently 
divided  between  Rome,  which  the  Jewish  writers  called 
E,dotn?  and  Byzantium,  which  they  named  Yavan,  but  neither 
showed  any  real  advance  in  religious  views  and  ideals.  On 
the  contrary,  they  both  persecuted  with  fire  and  sword  the 
little  people  who  were  faithful  to  their  ancient  monotheism, 
and  suppressed  what  remained,  of  learning  and  science.  As 
the  Church  had  the  great  task  of  disciplining  wild  and  semi- 
barbarous  races,  there  was  little  room  left  for  learaiiiig  or  (or 
high  ideals,  At  this  time  a  rigorous  avenger  of  the  persecuted 
spirit  of  pure  monotheism  arose  among  the  sons  of  Ishmael 
in  the  desert  of  Arabia  in  the  person  of  Mohammed,  a  camel- 

>  H.  Aklcum  DC,  4. 

*Touf.  Sanh.  bj  b;  Isscrlcs  Sh.  Ai.  Orah  Wtybti,  156;  coinp.  J.  E.  art. 

Sanhedrin,  Nupolcontc. 

)  Edom,  tli«  name  for  Rome  since  the  time  of  the  Idumcan  Herwl,  became 
the  name  for  the  Chuicli  of  Kome,  wliile  Yavan  —  Greek  wu  the  muac  gtvco 
to  tlie  Greek  Church. 
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driver  oi  Mecca,  a  man  of  mighty  pasaons  and  void  of  learn 
ing,  but  imbued  with  the  fire  of  the  ancient  prophets  of  Israel. 
He  felt  summoned  by  Allah^  the  God  of  Abraham,  to  wage 
war  against  the  idolatry  of  his  nation  and  restore  the  pure 
faith  of  antiquity.  He  kindled  a  flame  Id  the  hearts  of  bis 
countrymen  which  did  not  cease,  until  they  had  proclaimed 
the  unity  of  God  throughout  the  Orient,  had  put  to  flight 
the  trinitarian  dogma  of  the  Church  in  both  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  extended  their  domain  as  far  as  the  Spanish  pcninsuU. 
He  offered  the  Jews  inducements  to  recognize  him  as  the 
last,  "the  seal,"  of  the  prophets,  by  promising  to  adopt  some 
of  their  religious  practices ;  but  when  they  refused,  he  showed 
himself  fanatical  and  revengeful,  a  genuine  son  of  the  Bed- 
ouins, unrelenting  in  his  wrath  and  ending  his  career  as  a  cnid, 
sensuous  despot  of  the  true  Oriental  type.  Nevertheless, 
he  created  a  religion  which  led  to  a  remarkable  advance- 
ment of  intellectual  and  spiritual  culture,  and  in  whidi 
Judaism  found  a  valuable  incentive  to  similar  endeavors. 
Thus  Ishmael  proved  a  better  heir  to  Abraham  than  was 
Esau,  the  hostile  brother  of  Jacob.' 

5.  The  important,  yet  delicate  question,  which  ol  tbe 
three  religions  is  the  best,  the  Mohammedan,  Christian  or 
Jewish,  was  answered  most  cleverly  by  Lessing  in  his  iVoiiM 
the  Wise,  by  adapting  the  parable  of  the  three  rings,  taken 
from  Boccaccio.  His  conclusion  is  that  the  best  religion  ii 
the  one  which  induces  men  best  to  promote  the  welfare  <d 
their  fellow  men.'  But  the  question  itself  is  much  older;  it 
was  discussed  at  the  court  of  the  Kaliphs  in  Bagdad  as  a^ 
as  the  tenth  century,  where  the  adherents  of  every  rdipM 

*  Od  lahmad  und  Edom  sec  Stcinschncidcr :  fefmiie*.  u.  A  ^#bx«f.  I*"** 
»s6~'73;  on  Mohammed,  codem,  ^oi-jSS. 

»S«  Wuensche:  "Urepr.d.  Parabel  v.  d  diei  RingtB"  in  LaiMg-U^aii^ 
tohn  Gaitnkbuch,  LeipjuR,  1879;  comp.  Stclnschnddcr,  I.  c,  jy,  iij, 
Utbr.  Bibliogf.  IV.  ;q;  XU,  31;  Dunlop-Liebrechi :  Goth.  d. 
p.  131,  note  to  194  t. 
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lere  represented  expressed  thetr  (pinions  in  all  candor.    For 
ttiries  it  was  the  subject  of  philosophical  and  comparative 
.vestigations.*    Among  these,  the  most  thorough  and  pro- 
lund  is  the  Cusari  by  the  Jcnish  philosopher  and  poet.  Jehuda 
I  Levi.     But  the  parable  of  the  three  rings  also  has  been 
raced  through  Jewish  and  Christian  collections  of  tales 
ting  back   to  the    thirteenth   centur>',  and  seems  to  be 
riginally  the  work  of  a  Jewish  author.    Standing  between 
le  two  powerful  faiths  with  their  a[^>eal  to  the  temporal 
nn.  the  Jew  had  to  resort  to  his  wit  as  almost  his  only  re- 
imrce  for  escape.    Two  Jewish  works  have  preserved  earlier 
inns  of  the  parable.     In  Ibn  Verga's  collection  of  histories  of 
le  fifteenth  century,  it  is  related  that  "Don  Pedro  the  Elder, 
ang   of   Aragon   (1196-1213),   asked   Ephraim   Sancho,    a 
twish  sage,  which  of  the  two  religions,  the  Jewish  or  Chris- 
tan,  was  the  better  one.    After  three  days'  deliberation,  the 
Bge  told  the  king  a  story  of  two  sons  who  had  each  received 
precious  stone  from  their  father,  a  jeweler,  when  he  went 
in  a  journey.    The  sons  then  went  to  a  stranger,  threatening 
with  violence,  unless  he  would  decide  which  of  the  jewels 
as  the  more  valuable.    The  king,  belieWng  the  story  to  be 
fact,  protested  against  the  action  of  the  two  sons,  wfaere- 
Ipon  the  Jew  explained:  Esau  and  Jacob  are  tlie  two  sons 
who  have  each  received  a  jewel  from  their  heavenly  Father, 
bdnstead  of  asking  me  which  jewel  is  the  more  precious,  ask 
ptod,  the  heavenly  Jeweler.     He  knows  the  difference,  and 
caa  tell  the  two  apart."  " 
An  older  and  probably  more  original  form  of  the  parable 
aa  discovered  by  Stemschncider  in  a  work  by  Abraham 
lafia  of  the  thirteenth  century,  running  as  follows:    "A 
ther  intended  to  bequeath  a  precious  jewel  to  his  only  son, 
t  was  exasperated  by  his  ingratitude,  and  therefore  buried 

'  S«  S('hr*irer :  D.  jaetigit.  t'rttiU  u.  d.  JuSenlh..  j-5, 

^Sitiel  VeMuJak,  ed.  WieiMr,  p.  107.     See  StciiuKEuieid«c :  Ileb.  Bibl.,  1.  c. 
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it.  His  servants,  however,  knowing  oE  the  treasure,  took  it 
and  claimed  to  have  received  it  from  the  father.  In  tltf 
course  of  lime  they  became  so  arrogant  that  the  son  repented 
of  his  conduct,  whereupon  the  father  gave  him  the  jewd 
as  his  rightful  possession."  The  story  ends  by  statiBg 
that  Israel  is  the  son  and  the  Moslem  and  Christian  tbe 
servants. 

Beside  this  witty  solution  of  a  delicate  problem,  some 
Mohammedans  made  attempts  very  early,  doubtless  on  ac- 
count of  discussions  with  learned  Jews,  to  prove  the  justi- 
fication of  the  three  religions  from  the  Jewish  Scriptores 
themselves.  Thus  they  referred  the  verse  speaking  of  the 
revelation  of  God  on  Sinai.  Mount  Seir,  and  Mount  Pann' 
to  the  religious  teachings  of  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mohammed. 
Naturally,  tJie  Jewish  cxegctcs  and  philosophers  objectoj 
vigorously  to  such  an  interpretation. 

6.  The  question  which  religion  is  the  best,  has  been  moA 
satisfactorily  answered  for  Judaism  by  R.  Joshua  ben  Hanaiu, 
who  said  that  "  the  righteous  of  the  heathen  have  also  a  shait 
in  the  world  to  come."  '  The  question  which  religion  is  tnt, 
has  been,  atas,  too  long  arbitrated  by  the  sword,  and  will  be 
decided  peacefully  only  when  the  whole  earth  will  be  fuD  of 
the  knowledge  of  God.  Our  own  age,  however,  has  begun  to 
examine  the  title  to  existence  of  every  religion  from  the  broAd  ' 
standpoint  of  historyan(lcthnolog>',assigningto  each  its  pn^ 
rank.  In  this  large  purview  even  the  crude  beliefs  of  savages 
are  shown  to  be  of  miIuc,  and  the  various  heathen  retipcitt 
are  seen  to  have  a  historical  task  of  their  own.  Each  of  them 
has  to  some  extent  awakened  the  dormant  divine  spark  in 
man ;  one  has  aided  in  the  growth  of  the  ideal  of  the  beautiful 
in  art,  another  tn  the  rise  of  the  ideal  of  the  true  in  philosophy 
and  science;  a  third  in  the  cultivation  o(  the  ideal  of  tkt 

■DtutXXXin.il  Mt  Sttuttchneidcf :  "PoLb.  Apol.  Ut,"  J17  t. 
■To*.  Sub.  Xm.  1;  Suh.  105  a;  MauDODides:  U.  Tc*hub«b  111,5. 
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good  and  in  stimulating  sympatliy  and  love  so  as  to  ennoble 
men  and  nations.  Thus  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
historical  documents  of  the  Christian  and  Moliammedao 
religions,  it  is  possible  to  state  clearly  their  great  historic 
mission  and  their  achievements  id  the  whole  domain  of  civili- 
zation. The  Jewish  religion,  as  the  mother  who  gave  birth 
to  both,  must  deliver  the  verdict,  how  far  they  still  contrib- 
ute to  the  upbuilding  of  God's  kingdom  on  earth.  In  ful- 
filling their  appointed  mission,  each  has  given  rise  to  valuable 
and  peculiar  institutions,  and  each  has  fallen  short  of  the 
Messianic  idea!  as  visualized  by  our  great  prophets  of  old. 
Only  an  impartial  judgment  can  say  which  one  has  reached 
the  higher  stage  of  civilization. 

7.  Christianity's  origin  from  Judaism  is  proved  by  its 
religious  documents  as  well  as  by  its  very  name,  which  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  for  the  title  Messiah  {Christos),  be- 
stowed on  the  Nazarene  by  his  followers.  Still  the  name 
Christianity  arose  in  Antioch  among  non-Jews  who  scarcely 
knew  its  meaning.  All  the  sources  of  the  New  Testament, 
however  much  ihey  conflict  in  details,  agree  that  the  move- 
ment of  Christianity  began  with  the  appearance  of  John  the 
Baptist,  a  popular  Essenc  saint.  He  rallied  the  multitude 
at  the  shore  of  the  Jordan,  preparing  them  for  the  approach- 
ing end  of  the  Roman  world-kingdom  with  the  proclamation, 
"  Wash  yourselves  clean  from  your  sins ! "  that  is,  "  Take  the 
baptismal  bath  of  repentance,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
nigh."  '■  He  conferred  the  baptismal  bath  of  repentance  upon 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  the  first  apostles.'  Jesus  took  up  this 
message  when  John  was  imprisoned  and  finally  killed  by 

»  Matt,  m,  a;  Luke  HI.  j;  Josephws:  Ant.  XVm,  j,  2;  see  J.  E..  irt. 
Jaha  the  Bajitist.  Pethnps  Jolin  wils  identical  with  Ilnnnij,  "the  hidden  one," 
a  popular  saint  called  "falJier"  by  ifae  peoi>lc,  aod  btlievt-d  In  be  n  t{v»cendan[ 
of  .Mrises,  a  grandson  of  Onlas  the  minrnukcr.itnd  uraiQ-invokins  saint  tuiOSQll 
See  T»«n.  jj  b ;  Tonh.  Wacra,  cd.  Buber,  H,  37. 

*  Matt.  m.  is ;  Mark  I,  7 ;  Luke  m,  31 ;  John  I,  39-40. 
it 
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Herod  Anlipas  on  account  of  his  preachment  against  him.' 
The  life  o(  Jesus  is  wrapt  in  legends  which  may  be  reduced 
to  the  following  historical  elements:'  The  young  Nazarene 
was  of  an  altogether  different  temperament  from  that  o£  John 
the  Baptist,  the  stern,  Elijah-like  preacher  in  the  wUdemess;* 
he  manifested  as  preacher  and  as  a  healer  of  the  sick  a  pro- 
found love  for,  and  tender  s>Tnpathy  with  suffering  humanit;-. 
a  trait  csjwcially  fostered  among  the  Essenes.  This  drew  him 
toward  that  class  of  people  who  were  shunned  as  unclean  bv 
the  uncompromising  leaders  of  the  Pharisees,  and  also  bj' 
the  rigid  brotherhoods  of  ihe  Essenes,  whose  chief  object  was 
to  attain  the  highest  degree  of  holiness  by  a  life  of  ascetidsni 
His  simple  countrj'men.  the  fishers  and  shepherds  of  Galilee,  oo 
hearing  his  wise  and  humane  teachings  and  seeing  his  miracu- 
lous cures,  considered  him  a  prophet  and  a  conqueror  of  the 
hosts  of  demons,  the  worlieri  of  disease.  In  contrast  to  the 
learned  Pharisees,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  calling  to  bring  the  good 
tidings  of  salvation  to  the  poor  and  outcast,  to  "seek  the  loA 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel "  and  win  them  for  God.  He  aooo 
found  himself  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  followers,  wl» 
on  a  Passover  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  induced  him  to  ai- 
noimce  himself  as  the  expected  Messiah.  He  attracted  tbt 
people  in  Jerusalem  by  his  vehement  attacks  upon  tk 
Sadducean  hierarchy,  which  he  threatened  with  the  wrath  ol 
heaven  for  its  abuses,  and  also  by  his  denunciations  of  tkr 
self-sufficient  Pharisean  doctors  of  the  law.  Soon  the  crisii 
came  when  he  openly  declared  war  against  the  avarice  of  tb* 
priests,  who  owned  the  markets  where  the  sacrificial  fowl  fw 
the  Temple  were  sold,  overthrowing  the  tables  of  the  money- 
changers, and  declaring  the  Temple  to  have  become  "a  den 

•M«tt.  rV,  ij;  Xrv,  lo. 

*J.  E.,  ut.  Chriatiuuty;  Jesus;  N«w  Tcstaaxot;  Snnoo  Kmitm.  Aant 
tbe  Goipeb,  that  of  Luke  hat  the  oldest  record!,  rather  tfatn  M«k.  Sm  ito 
SpitU:  D.  Sywpiitciu  Ctundsciinfl. 

*Stt].  E.,  ui.  Jolin  iltfL  ft&pTut. 
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of  robbers." '  The  hierarchical  council  delivered  him  to 
Pontius  PUatus.  the  Roman  prefect,  as  an  aspirant  to  the 
royal  title  of  Mc&siah,  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  meant 
a  re\'oiutioDary  leader.  The  Roman  soldiers  crucified  him 
and  mocked  him,  calling  him.  "Jesus,  the  king  of  the  Jews."  ' 

The  fate  of  crucifixion,  however,  did  not  end  the  career  of 
Jesus,  as  it  had  that  of  many  other  claimants  to  the  Messiah- 
ship  in  those  turbulent  times.  His  personality  had  impressed 
itself  so  deeply  upon  his  followers  that  they  could  not  admit 
that  he  had  gone  from  ihcm  forever,  They  awaited  his 
resurrection  and  return  in  all  the  heavenly  glory  of  the  "Soa 
of  Man,"  and  saw  him  in  their  ecstatic  \isions,  attending  their 
lovc-fcasts.'  or  walking  about  on  the  lake  of  Xazareth  while 
lhc>'  were  fishing  from  their  boats,  or  hovering  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountains.*  This  was  but  the  starting  point  of 
that  remarkable  religious  movement  which  grew  first  among 
the  lower  classes  in  northern  Palestine  and  SjTia.'  then  gradu- 
ally throughout  the  entire  Roman  Empire,  shaking  the  whole 
dI  heathendom  until  all  its  deities  gave  way  to  the  God  of 
Israel,  the  divine  Father  of  the  crucified  Messiah.  The 
Jewish  tidings  of  salvation  for  the  poor  and  lowly  offered  by 
the  Nazarene  became  the  death-knell  to  the  proud  might  of 
P^anism. 

8.  But  the  ways  of  Prowdence  are  as  inscrutable  as  they 
wonderful.  The  poor  and  lowly  members  of  the  early 
ristian  Churches,  with  their  leaders,  called  "apostles"  or 
'messengers"  of  the  community, — elected  originally  to  carry 

It  works  of  charity  and  love,*  —  would  never  have  been  able 

'Uatt.  XXT,  la,  and  parallels^  comp.  Ycr.  Taan.  IV,  8;  Toa.  Menah. 

11,  31. 

*  Matt.  XXVn,  37-4'.  md  paraUeli. 

'  John  XX ;  the  laUer  part  of  the  Go^d  of  Jolio  belonged  oiigmaUr  to 


'Kalt.  XIV,  14'-;  XVU.t;  see  WcObauMii :  Comni. 

'  See  J.  E.,  art.  Ebionites.  •  See  J.  E.,  art.  Apostles. 
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to  conquer  the  great  world,  if  they  had  persisted  m  the  Essene 
traditions.  They  owed  their  success  to  the  large  Uellenistk 
groups  who  joined  them  at  an  early  period  and  introdoeed 
the  Greek  language  as  their  medium  of  expression.  Hence- 
forth the  propaganda  acti\'ity  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  was 
adopted  by  the  young  Church,  which  likewise  took  up  aD  the 
works  of  wisdom  and  ethics  written  in  Greek  for  the  instroc- 
tion  of  the  proselytes  and  the  young,  scarcely  known  to  the 
Palestinian  schools.  The  Essene  baptism  for  repentance  wis 
replaced  by  baptism  for  conversion  or  initiation  into  the  new 
faith,  while  the  neophyte  to  be  prepared  for  this  rite  was  for 
a  long  time  instructed  mainly  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Jewish 
faith.'  Subsequently  collections  of  wise  sav-ing5  and  monl 
teachings  ascribed  to  the  Nazarene  and  handed  down  in  the 
Aramaic  vernacular,  orally  or  in  writing,  were  translated  ioL) 
Greek.  TTiese  together  with  the  manuals  for  proselytes  were 
the  original  Church  teachings.  The  Greek  language  pa^Td  the 
way  for  the  Church  to  enter  the  great  pagan  world,  exactly  m 
the  Greek  translation  of  the  Bible  in  Alexandria  brought  tbe 
teachings  of  Judaism  to  the  knowledge  of  the  outside  worW- 
At  first  the  same  obstacle  confronted  the  early  Cburdi 
which  had  prevented  the  Synagogue  from  tiecoming  a  wodd 
conqueror,  namely,  the  rite  of  circumcision,  which  was  r^ 
quired  for  full  membership.  Without  this,  baptized  converts 
were  only  half-proselytes  and  could  not  be  fully  assimilated. 
This  classihcation  was  still  upheld  by  the  Apostolic  Conves- 
tion,  which  met  under  the  presiilency  of  James  the  Elder' 
The  time  was  ripe  for  a  bold  and  radical  innovation,  and  tf 
this  psychological  moment  arose  a  man  of  great  zeal  and  tm- 
bridled  energy  as  well  as  of  a  creative  genius  and  a  mystical 
imagination,  —  Saul  of  Tarsus,  known  by  his  Roman  name 

1  J.  E.,  art.  DUuhe  niu}  ni4k»!nlift ;    KleiB,  L  c. 

■  Acu  XV,  s~t^;  cucip.  R.  Sccbcrg:  /7>u  AtosUUttnt;  Diimdbt  ■.  i 
UKkriileHktit. 
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aulus.*  He  had  been  sent  by  the  authorities  at  Jerusalem 
to  pursue  the  adherents  of  the  new  sect,  but  when  he  had 
come  as  far  as  Damascus  in  Syria,  he  suddenly  turned  from  a 
persecutor  into  the  most  ardent  promoter  of  the  nascent 
Church,  impelled  by  a  strange  hallucination.  Paul  was  a 
carpet  weaver  by  trade,  bom  and  reared  in  Tarsus,  a  seaport 
of  Asia  Minor,  where  he  seems  to  have  had  a  Greek  training 
and  to  have  imbibed  Gnostic  or  semi-pagan  ideas  beside  his 
Biblical  knowledge.  In  this  ecstatic  vision  on  his  journey  he 
beheld  the  figure  of  Jesus,  "the  crucified  Christ," whose  ad- 
herents he  was  pursuing,  yet  whom  he  had  never  seen  in  the 
flesh,  appearing  as  a  heavenly  being  whom  Paul  identified  as 
the  heavenly  Adam,  the  archetj-pat  "godlike"  man. 

Upon  this  strange  vision  he  constructed  a  theological  sys- 
tem far  more  pagan  than  Jewish  in  type,  according  to  which 
man  was  corrupt  through  the  sin  of  the  first  couple,  and  the 
death  of  Jesus  on  the  cross  was  to  be  the  atoning  sacrifice 
offered  by  God  himself,  who  gave  His  own  son  as  a  ransom 
for  the  sins  of  humanity.  Tim  doctrine  he  used  as  a  lever 
■with  which,  at  one  bold  stroke,  he  was  to  unhinge  the  Mosaic 
law  and  make  the  infant  Church  a  world-religion.  Through 
baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Christ,  the  old  sin-laden  Adam  was 
to  be  cast  o£f  and  the  new  heavenly  Adam,  in  the  image  of 
Christ,  put  on  instead.  The  new  covenant  of  God's  atoning 
love  was  to  replace  the  old  covenant  of  Sinai,  to  abolish  forever 
the  old  covenant  based  upon  the  Jewish  law,  and  to  set  man- 
kind free  from  all  law,  "which  begets  sin  and  works  wrath." 
In  Christ,  "who  is  the  end  of  the  law,"  the  sinfulness  of  the 
flesh  should  be  overcome  and  the  gates  of  salvation  be  opened 
to  a  world  redeemed  from  both  death  and  sin.'    The  one 

*  J.  E.,  an.  Saul  of  Tareus. 

■  PauJ  's  oppo&iticn  to  lie  law  mdudes  the  taonH  l«w,  mai  tvea  the  Dec- 
alogue, Sm  Romans  Vn-Vni;  X,  4;  XIV;  1  Cor.  VI,  1-3,  15;  VH,  jr; 
Vin ;  n  Cor.  lU,  3. 
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essential  for  salvation  was  to  accept  the  mystery  concoiBDg 
the  birth  and  death  of  Christ,  after  the  manner  of  the  heathoa 
m>'Stery-rcligions,  and  to  employ  as  sacramental  s>-mbol&  ol 
the  mystery  the  rites  of  baptism  and  communion  with  ChrisL 

9.  This  system  of  Paul,  however,  demanded  a  high  priced 
its  votaries.  Acceptance  of  the  belief  meant  the  suircodcr 
of  reason  and  free  thinking.  This  breach  in  pure  monolbeisiB 
opened  the  door  for  the  whole  heathen  mythology  and  llw 
worship  of  the  heathen  deities  in  a  new  fonn.  But  lh( 
saddest  result  was  the  dualism  of  the  s}iitem ;  the  kingdoa 
of  God  predicted  by  the  prophets  and  sages  of  Israel  for  d 
humanity  was  transferred  to  the  hereafter,  and  this  life  «itli 
all  its  healthy  aspirations  was  considered  sinful  and  in  tbt 
hands  of  Satan.  The  cross,  oriRinally  a  sign  of  life,*  becanx 
from  this  time  and  through  the  Middle  -Ages  a  sign  of  deatli. 
casting  a  shadow  of  sin  upon  the  Christian  world  and  a  I 
shadow  of  terror  upon  the  Jew. 

The  greatest  barm  of  all,  however,  was  done  to  JudainB 
itself.  Paul  made  a  caricature  of  the  Law,  which  he  dedaitd  I 
to  be  a  rigid,  external  system,  not  elevating  life,  but  otHf 
md^'^E  to  transgression  and  engendering  curse.  He  eves 
aroused  a  feeling  of  hatred  toward  the  Law,  which  grew  in 
intensity,  until  it  became  a  source  of  untold  cruelty  for  many 
centuries.  This  spirit  permeated  the  Gospels  more  and  more 
in  their  successive  appearance,  even  finding  its  way  into  the 
Sermon  on  the  ^{ount.  In  ilie  simple  form  given  in  the  ' 
Gospel  of  Luke  this  was  a  teaciiing  of  love  and  tenderness;  I 
in  Matthew,  Jesus  is  represented  as  offering  a  new  dispensi*  I 
tion  to  replace  the  revelation  of  Sinai.'  Here  the  Mosaic  I 
l&w  is  presented  as  a  system  of  commandments  demanding  f 

'  Sec  J.  E.,  mil.  Cross. 

*LukeVI.3o-«;  comp.»iiihMatt.  V-Vn;  XXUI,  15-36.  SwCbwk 
U«ate£orc,  Tke  Sywptk  Goi^ili,  I  and  tl ;  G.  FtiedluKlcr.  J«v-ish  Sa^m  ^ 
lieStrmmmlhe^ouMli  Kgblcr:  "  D.  NaecbstoUicbe  im  Judcath.,"  Jatfa^ 
Balin,  1911. 
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stcre  adherence  to  the  letter  with  no  regard  to  the  inner 

life,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  actual  teachings  of  the 

^azarene  were  animated  by  love  and  sympathy,  emanating 

■rom  the  ethical  spirit  of  the  Law.    Yet  the  very  words  of 

biesas  in  this  same  sermon  disavow  every  hint  of  antinomian- 

km  :  ''Verily  I  say  unto  you,  till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one 

jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  Law  till  all  be 

ful&lled."'     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very  teachings  of  love 

pad  inwardness  which  are  embodied  in  both  the  Sermon  on 

the  Mount  and  the  epistles  of  Paul  were  largely  adopted 

from  the  Pharisean  schools  and  Hasidean  works  as  well  as 

frora  the  Alexandrian  Propaganda  literature  and  the  Pros- 

Jjte  Manuals  preserved  by  the  Chiu"ch. 

In  fact,  part  of  this  criticism  was  voiced  by  the  Pharisees, 

ihey  attacked   the  Sadducean   in^stence  upon  the  letter 

the  Law.    The  Pharisean  spirit  of  progress  applied  new 

'methods  of  interpretation  to  the  Mosaic  Code  and  especially 

-to  the  Dccalt^uc,  deriving  from  them  a  higher  conception  of 

tod  and  godliness,  breaking  the  fetters  of  the  letter,  and 

Kii^ng  mainly  for  the  holiness  of  the  inner  life  and  the  en- 

:avor  to  spread  happiness  about.'     Taking  no  heed  of  the 

tual  achievements  of  the  Synagogue,  the  Paulim'an  Church 

ose  triumphantly  to  power  after  the  downfall  of  the  Jewish 

tate  and  impregnated  the  Christian  world  livith  hostility  to 

Ddaism  and  the  Jew,  which  lasts  to  this  very  day,  thus  tum- 

Qg  the  gospel  of  love  into  a  source  of  religious  hatred. 

10.  Nevertheless  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Paulinian  Chris- 

anity.whilegrowingintoa  world-conquering  Church,  achieved 

le  dissemination  of  the  Sinailic  doctrines  as  neither  Judaism 

ir  the    Judxo- Christian  sect  could  ever  have  done.    The 

'M»tt.V,  17-18. 

*£cc  J.  £.,  and  Eac.  Rd.  Bud  Ettiict,  art.  Pbarisccti  Uutctbnch.  "Tlx 
Id.  ud  Pba(,,"  in  Siud.iit  Jm.  lit..  Berlin,  ipij;  MerlOfd:  Fharuaism; 
tottouche  •   IftH*  Btilr.  t.  EriauUTunt  d.  Evoncditn. 
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missionary  zeal  of  the  apostle  to  the  heathen  caused  a  (er 
mentation  and  dissolutioD  in  the  entire  neo- Jewish  world. 
which  will  not  end  until  all  pagan  elements  are  eliminated. 
Eventually  the  whole  of  civilization  will  accept,  through  i 
purified  Christianity,  the  Fatherhood  of  God^  the  only  Ruler 
of  tlie  world,  and  the  brotherhood  of  all  men  as  His  chikliea 
Then,  in  place  of  an  unsound  overemphasis  on  the  principle  cf 
love,  justice  will  be  the  foundation  of  society ;   in  place  of  a 
pessimistic  other-worldliness,  the  optimistic  hope  for  a  king- 
dom of  God  on  earth  will  constitute  the  spiritual  and  etJiicai 
ideal  of  humanity.    We  must  not  bv  blind  to  the  fact  that 
only  her  alUancc  with  Rome,  her  holding  in  one  hand  the 
sword  of  Esau  and  in  the  other  the  Scriptures  of  the  house 
of  Jacob,  made  the  Church  able  to  train  the  crude  heathen 
nations  for  a  life  of  duty  and  love,  for  the  willing  subordina- 
tion to  a  higher  power,  and  caused  them  to  banish  vnce  and 
cruelty  from  their  deep  hold  on  social  and  domestic  fife. 
Only  the  powerful  Church  was  able  to  develop  the  aodcDt 
Jewish  institutions  of  charity  and  redeeming  love  into  mii- 
nificent  systems  of  beneficence,  which  have  led  ci\*ilizatioo 
forward  toward  ideab  which  it  will  take  centuries  to  realize. 
Nor  must  we  overlook  the  mission  of  the  Church  in  the 
realm  of  art,  a  mis^on  which  Judaism  could   never  have 
undertaken.    Tlie  stern  conception  uf  a  spiritual  God  who 
tolerated  no  visible  representation  of  His  being  made  impos- 
sible the  development  of  plastic  art  among  the  Jews.    The 
semi-pagan  image  worship  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  ttp- 
resentation  of  God  and  the  saints  in  pictorial  form,  favored 
ecclesiastical  art,  until  it  broadened  in  the  Renaissance  into 
the  various  arts  of  modem  times.    Similarly,  the  predominance 
of  mysticism  over  reason,  of  the  emotions  over  the  intellect 
in  the  Churdi,  gave  rise  to  its  wonderful  creation  of  music, 
endowing  the  soul  with  new  powers  to  soar  aloft  to  undreamMi- 
of  heights  of  emotion,  to  be  carried  along  as  upon  Senph^ 
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wings  to  realms  where  human  language  falters  and  grows 
faint.  Beyond  dispute  Christianity  deserves  great  credit  for 
having  among  all  religions  opened  wide  the  flood  gates  of  the 
soul  by  cultivating  the  emotions  through  works  of  art  and 
the  development  of  music,  thereby  enriching  human  Life  in 
all  directions. 

II.  Islam,  the  other  daughter  of  Judaism,  for  its  part, 
fostered  the  intellectual  side  of  humanity,  so  contemptu- 
ously neglected  by  the  Church.  The  cultivation  of  philosophy 
K  and  science  was  the  historical  task  assigned  to  the  Mohim- 
medan  religion.  From  the  sources  of  information  we  have 
about  the  life  and  revelation  of  Mohammed,  we  learn  that 
the  origin  of  the  belief  in  Allah,  the  God  of  Abraham,  goes 
back  to  an  earlier  period  when  Jewish  tribes  settled  in  south, 
Arabia.  Among  these  Jews  were  traders,  goldsmiths,  famous 
warriors,  and  knights  endowed  with  the  gift  of  song,  who  dis- 
seminated Jewish  legends  concerning  Biblical  heroes.'  Amid 
hallucinations  and  mighty  emotional  outbursts  this  belief  in 
Allah  took  root  in  tlie  fiery  soul  of  Mohammed,  who  thus 
received  sublime  conceptions  of  the  one  God  and  Elis  creation, 
and  of  the  world's  Judge  and  His  future  Day  of  Judgment. 
The  sight  of  idolatry,  cruelty,  and  vice  among  his  countrymen 
filled  him  with  boundless  indignation,  so  that  he  began  his 
career  as  a  God-sent  preacher  of  repentance,  modeling  his 
life  after  the  great  prophets  of  yore.  With  drastic  threats  of 
the  last  Judgment  he  tried  to  force  the  idolaters  to  return  to 
Allah,  in  true  repentance.  But  few  of  his  hearers  believed  in 
his  prophetic  mission,  and  the  leading  men  of  the  city  of 
Mecca,  who  derived  a  large  income  from  the  heathen  sanc- 
tuary there,  opposed  him  with  fierce  and  violent  measures. 

'  See  J.  E..art.  Mohammed;  Iiliuti;  and  lIienorkftoTMuir,  W.  Robertson 
Smith,  Hirachftid;  of  Gciger,  Weil,  Spfcngct,  vod  Kicmer,  Noddckc,  Crimme, 
Dozy,  and  above  all  Gold;;! her,  on  the  Komn,  MolLunmcd  unci  Islun;  kbo 
Eat.  Rdigioo  ami  Ethics,  VUl,  S^i-^o;. 
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Thus  he  was  Forced  to  flee  to  the  Jewish  colony  of  Yatlit&. 
afterwards  called  Medina,  "the  city"  of  the  prophet.  Ht 
hoped  for  recognition  there,  especially  after  he  had  OBafe 
certain  concessions,  such  as  turning  the  face  toward  Jen- 
salem  in  prayer,  and  keeping  the  Day  of  AtODemeni  oo  the 
tenth  of  Tishri.  In  addition,  be  emphasized  the  unity  01 
God  in  the  strongest  possible  manner,  and  oj^Msed  evcrr 
encroachment  upon  it  by  the  belief  in  additional  powers  or 
persons,  attacking  the  Christians  on  the  one  hand  and  his 
Arabian  countoinen  on  the  other,  with  the  sarcastic  pbnsc: 
"Verily,  God  has  neither  a  son,  nor  has  He  any  dau^ta." 
In  spite  of  all  these  facts,  the  Jews  could  not  be  brought  (J> 
recognize  the  uneducated  son  of  the  desert  as  a  preset.  Theit- 
fore  his  proiTered  friendship  was  turned  to  deadly  hatred  lad 
passionate  revenge.  His  whole  nature  underwent  a  gmt 
change ;  his  former  enthusiasm  and  prophetic  zeal  wen  R- 
plac«]  by  calculation  and  worldly  desire,  so  that  the  preacher 
of  repentance  of  Mecca  became  at  the  last  a  lover  of  blood- 
shed, robbery  and  lust.  Instead  of  Jerusalem  he  chose  Mecca 
with  its  heathen  traditions  as  the  center  of  his  religious  sys- 
tem and  aimed  chiefly  to  win  the  Arabian  tribes  for  his  divine 
revelation. 

Thus  the  entire  Arabian  nation,  full  of  youthful  energj*. 
burning  with  the  impulse  of  great  deeds,  bore  the  faith  of  the 
One  God  to  the  world  by  the  sword.  Like  Israel  of  old.  ii 
stepped  forth  from  the  desert  with  a  divine  revelation  cob- 
taincd  in  a  holy  book.  It  conquered  first  the  Christian 
of  the  East,  which  under  the  Trinitarian  dogma  had 
from  pure  monotheism,  then  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  and 
it  finally  unfurled  the  green  flag  of  Islam  over  the  lanfls  of 
the  West  to  free  them  from  the  fanatical  Church-  Henceforth 
war  was  waged  for  centuries  between  the  One  God  of  Abra- 
bam  and  the  triune  God  of  the  Church  in  both  Spain  and 
Palestine.    Then  might  the  genius  of  history  ask:  "Watcb- 
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man,  what  of  the  night?  Watchman,  what  of  the  night?" 
And  again  the  words  are  heard,  as  from  on  high  :  "The  morn- 
ing Cometh,  and  also  the  n^ht."  The  final  victory  is  yet  to 
c<mie. 

13.   It  cannot  be  denied  tliat  the  Mohammedan  monotheism 

hu  &  certain  harshness  and  bluntness.    It  cannot  win  the 

heart  by  the  mildness  of  heaven  or  the  recognition  of  man's 

individuality.     Islam,  as  the  name  denotes,  demands  blind 

submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and  it  has  led  to  a  fatalism 

which  paralyzes  the  sense  of  freedom,  and  to  a  fanaticism 

which   treats  every  other  faith  with  contempt.     Islam  has 

remained  a  national  religion,  which  has  never  attained  the 

outlook  upon  the  whole  of  humanity,  so  characteristic  of  the 

prophets  of  Israel.     Its  view  of  the  hereafter  is  crude  and 

sensuous,  while  its  picture  of  the  Day  of  Judgment  bears  no 

trace  of  the  divine  mercy.    On  the  other  hand,  we  must  recog- 

Btte  that  the  reverence  of  the  Koran  lent  the  "Men  of  the 

Book,"  the  representatives  of  culture,  greater  dignity,  and 

pTo\'ided  a  mighty  incentive  to  study  and  inquirj'.    Daraas- 

Ois  and  Bagdad  became  under  the  Caliphs  centers  of  learning, 

of  philosophical   study  and   scientific  investigation,   uniting 

Kcstorian,  Jew,  and  Mohammedan  in  the  great  efforts  towards 

general   enlightenment.     The   consequence   was   that    Greek 

science  and  philosophy,  banished  by  the  Church,  were  revived 

"by  the  Mohammedan  rulers  and  again  cultivated,  so  that 

Judaism  also  felt  their  fructifjnng  power.    Our  modem  Chria- 

,:,.  **^^  civiliaition,  so-called  by  Christian  historians,  ia  largely 

*^*  fruit  of  the  rich  intcilectuat  seeds  sown  by  Mohammedans 

^.  *^d  Jews,  after  the  works  of  ancient  Greeks  had  been  trans- 

.  ■*ted  into  S>Tian,  Arabic,  and  Hebrew  by  a  group  of  Syrian 

. . .  ^'^itarians   (the  Nestorians)    assisted   by  Jewish   scholars.* 

Stc  Dr^MT,  CmflfcS  ef  Reitpon  vnth  Science;  tntftUctuai  Dntlcpmad 
^uropf;    Lccky,  History  of  Rolwnalitm:    Andrew  D.  While:    Warfare  ht- 
HeUiian  and  Scienui  Knuukvpl:  Jeva  and  Movn  tn  Spaut. 
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As  for  instance  the  Hohenstaufen  Emperor  Frederick  11,  tht 
friend  of  JevHsh  and  other  liberal  thinkers,  was  much  more  of 
an  investigator  than  a  believer,  so  did  the  spirit  of  investigatiai 
derived  from  Islam  and  Judaism  pervade  Christendom,  and 
create  the  great  intellectual  movements  which  finally  under- 
mined its  creeds  and  shattered  its  solidarity  into  contending 
sects.  Return  to  the  Bible  and  the  God  of  the  Bible,  to  i 
Sabbath  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  word  of  God,  and  U 
the  recognition  of  human  freedom  and  the  sanctity  of  tht 
family  —  this  was  the  watchword  of  the  Reformation.  Return 
to  the  right  of  free  thought  and  free  conscience,  which  iffl- 
pUcs  the  pure  worship  of  God  as  He  lives  in  the  heart,  s 
now  the  watchword  of  those  who  endeavor  to  refonn  titt 
Protestant  Church.  That  is,  both  are  moved  by  a  desin 
to  return  to  the  principles  and  ideals  set  forth  by  Isnd'3 
prophets  of  old. 

13.  Both  the  Church,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  and  the 
Mosque  have  a  Fro\'idential  mission  which  they  must  fulfill 
through  the  ages  of  history,  until  all  the  heathen  have  leatned 
U>  worship  God  as  the  spirit  of  holiness  in  man,  instead  of 
seeking  Him  in  the  Wind  forces  of  nature  or  of  destiny.  Trar 
the  Mohammedan  religion  is  pre<Usposcd  to  sensuality  and 
still  awaits  the  process  of  purification  to  become  complete^ 
spiritualized ;  yet  indications  are  not  lacking  that  a  proctssof 
reform  is  approaching  to  bring  out  the  gold  of  pure  mono- 
theism and  cast  oft  the  dross  of  Oriental  voluptuousness  aal 
superstition.  We  must  remember  that  during  the  dark  night 
of  medieval  ignorance  and  barbarism  Islam  carried  throu^ 
out  all  lands  the  torch  of  philosophy  and  scientific  investiga- 
tion and  o£  the  pure  faith  in  God.  Even  to-day  it  accoropUsba 
far  more  for  the  advancement  of  life  in  the  east  of  Asia  and 
the  south  of  Africa  than  did  the  Ruswian  Church  with  hef 
gross  superstition  and  idolatry,  or  even  some  branches  of 
Protestantism,  with  thdr  deification  of  a  human  being. 
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Between  Church  and  Mosque,  hated  and  despised  by  both, 
stood  and  still  stands  the  Synagogue,  proudly  conscious  of  its 
di\-iiie  mission.  It  feels  itself  the  baimer-bearer  of  a  truth 
which  brooks  no  compromise,  of  a  justice  which  insists  on 
the  rights  of  all  men.  It  offers  the  world  a  religion  of  peace 
and  love,  admitting  no  division  or  discord  among  mankind, 
waiting  for  the  day  when  the  God  of  Sinai  shall  rear  high  His 
throne  in  the  hearts  of  all  men  and  nations.  To-day  the 
Sy-nagogue,  rejuvenated  by  the  influences  of  modern  culture, 
looks  with  ever  greater  confidence  to  a  speedy  realization  of 
iLs  Messianic  hope  for  all  humanity. 

Hitherto  Judaism  was  restrained  by  its  two  daughter- 
religions  from  pursuing  its  former  missionary  activity.  It 
was  forced  to  employ  all  its  energy  in  the  single  effort  for  self- 
preservation.  But  in  the  striking  contrasts  of  our  age,  when 
the  enlightened  spirit  of  humanity  struggles  so  bitterly  with 
the  forces  of  barbarism  and  brutality,  we  may  well  see  the 
approaching  dawn  of  a  new  era.  That  glorious  day,  we  feel, 
will  witness  the  ultimate  triumph  of  justice  and  truth,  and 
out  of  the  day  which  is  "neither  day  nor  night"  will  bring 
forth  the  time  when  "the  Lord  shall  be  King  over  all  the 
earth,  the  Lord  shall  be  One  and  His  name  One."  ^  This 
will  be  an  auspicious  time  for  Israel  to  arise  with  renewed 
prophetic  vigor  as  the  bearer  of  a  world-uniting  faith,  as  the 
triumphant  Messiah  of  the  nations.  Through  Israel  the 
monotheistic  faiths  of  the  world  may  find  a  union  so  that,  in 
fulfillment  of  the  ancient  prophecy,'  its  Sabbath  may  be  a 
world-Sabbath  and  its  Atonement  Day  a  feast  of  at-one-ment 
and  reconciliation  for  all  mankind.  "He  that  believeth  shall 
not  make  haste." ' 

Yet  just  because  of  this  universal istic  Messianic  hope  of 
Judaism  it  is  still  imperative,  as  it  has  been  throughout  the 
past,  that  the  Jewish  people  must  continue  its  separatcness 

'  ZKb.  XIV,  «-0.  '  i»-  LXVI,  ».  '  Isa.  XXVIH,  16. 


a  "aKingikmotf  priestsandabolj  natSan,"  and  for  tht  sake 
of  ha  vorU-niBsiaB  svcnd  tBtcnnarryiDg  with  mcmben  d 
nAa  sects,  mlcss  ibty  esptmse  the  Jinrish  faith.*  Isiad'i 
panicnlarisiiL,  says  ProCsBar  Laiarai,'  has  its  iiniva^aitaD 
WiHitnT  and  ana. 

«E».X1X.6:  N»LZXm,9;  I>»L\1I,>^;  IsL  LXl.  6^  9;   Him 

B.]^RBidkKII.i;SLA.Ekafe£«XM,i;  Vml mJtmJikT^ 

tfl*.  ^HH  Sn-  Hnc*;  TmmI  ScJMfciin  ia  V.  B  C.C.  A.  K.  1901.01^ 

Ik.  map*i«,  L  c^  la^>  s.  V.  Niritiihu;  J-  E^  Ut.  Tul Mii^l  .  ^ 

IBliii.i.  Til  rmlil  Tib  i/ifi  I'n  irfrMiiiiii  1.  .  1  ■  In  w  ih  i^mm 
di  JL.  rh^VMB.  Ge^9.  Aab,  Eiibocm  ad  L  M.  Woe  ne  qnood. 


CHAPTER  LVni 

The  Synagogue  amd  its  iNsriTuriONs 

Every  religion,  as  soon  as  it  attains  any  degree  of  seU- 
sdousness.  aims  to  present  a  convindng  form  of  truth  to 

individual  and  to  mn  adherents  in  increasing  numbers, 
irertheless  the  maintenance  of  a  religion  does  not  rest  upon 

doctrines,  which  must  differ  according  to  the  intellec- 
I  capacity  of  the  people  and  the  prevailing  views  of  eadi 
i  Its  stability  is  based  upon  those  forms  and  institutions 
Ich  lend  it  a  peculiar  character,  and  which  express,  sym- 
ically  or  otherwise,  defmite  ideas,  religious,  ethical,  and 
^rical.  For  this  reason  many  exponents  of  Judaism 
UM  entirely  discard  the  idea  of  a  systematic  theology,  and 
1st  on  the  observance  of  the  ceremonial  laws  as  the  one 
jential.  Tn  following  tradition  in  this  manner,  they  forget 
U  the  forms  of  reh'gious  practice  have  undergone  many 
(mges  in  the  course  of  time.  In  fact ,  the  vitality  of  Judaism 
9  in  its  unique  capacity  for  development.  Its  ever  youthful 
pid  has  constantly  created  new  forms  to  express  the  ideas 
'the  time,  or  has  iQvC5tc<l  old  ones  with  new  meanings.' 
3.  The  greatest  and,  indeed,  the  unique  creation  of  Judaism 

the  Syna^c^c,  which  started  it  on  its  world-mission  and 

ide  the  Torah  the  common  property  of  the  entire  people. 

vised  in  the  Exile  as  a  substitute  for  the  Temple,  it  soon 
lipsed  it  as  a  religious  force  and  a  rallying  point  for  the 
(ole  people,  aj^aling  through  the  prayers  and  Scriptural 

*SeeKohl«;  "Oripnt-FuBctKKurfCereinoiiteifa Ju(Wim,"(ii V.B.C.C. 
In.  R,,  1907-     RiMoiau :  JcwUi  Ceremmia,  /w/fMMW  «.  CuOtnu,  fgti. 
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lessons  to  the  congregation  as  a  whole.  The  Synagogue  we 
limited  to  no  one  locality,  hke  the  Temple,  but  raised  in 
banner  wherever  Jews  settled  throughout  the  globe.  It  was 
thus  able  to  spread  the  truths  of  Judaism  to  the  rcmotcl 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  to  invest  the  Sabbath  eind  festival:: 
with  deeper  meaning  by  utilizing  them  for  the  instnictioo  and 
elevation  of  the  people.  What  did  it  matter,  if  the  Temple 
fell  a  prey  to  the  flame  for  a  second  time,  or  if  the  whole  sacri- 
ficial cult  of  the  priesthood  with  all  its  pomp  were  to  cox 
forever?  The  soul  of  Judaism  lived  indestructibly  in  the 
house  of  prayer  and  learning.  In  the  Synagogue  was  Eanwd 
the  holy  flame  which  kindled  the  heart  with  love  of  God 
and  fcUow-men;  here  were  offered  sacrifices  more  pleasing 
to  God  than  the  blood  and  fat  of  beasts,  sacrifices  of  bw 
and  charity.' 

3.  The  Synagogue  has  its  peculiar  institutions  and  cert- 
monies,  but  no  sacraments  like  those  of  the  Church.  Its 
institutions,  such  as  the  festivals,  aim  to  preserve  the  his- 
toric memory  of  the  people;  its  ceremonies,  called  '■signs" 
or  "testimonies"  in  the  Scripture,  are  to  sanctify  the  life  <«i 
the  nation,  the  family,  or  the  individual.  Neither  posseSMS 
a  sacramental  power,  as  does  baptism  or  communion  in  ik 
Church,  in  giving  salvation,  or  imparting  something  of  tbc 
nature  of  the  Deity,  or  making  one  a  member  of  the  re 
community.  The  Jew  is  a  member  of  the  Jewish  communiry 
by  his  birth,  which  imposes  upon  him  the  obligations  of  tic 
covHiant  which  God  made  with  Israel  at  Mount  Sinai.  Judi- 
ism  is  a  religious  heritage  intrusted  lo  a  nation  of  priests,  awl 
is  not  acquired  by  any  rite  of  consecration  or  confeswoo  of 
faith.  Such  a  form  of  consecration  and  confession  is  requirtti 
only  in  the  case  of  proselytes.' 

>  See  art.  Syazgagiii;,  in  various  «ac}xlape£aa;  Enelow :  Tke  Syaag*^  ■* j 
Modrm  Life:  Sclmrrer.  1.  c.  II,  419;  Bouswt.  I.  C,  to?  C 
*  Sec  Chapter  LVI  above ;  J.  £.,  art.  Proselyte. 


I 
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I  It  is  superfluous  to  state  that  Con&rmatJon  does  not  bestow 
the  character  of  Jew  upon  the  young,  any  more  than  the 
former  rite  of  Bar  Mizwah  did  upon  the  young  Israelite  who 
was  called  up  to  the  reading  from  ihe  Law  m  his  thirteenth 
year  as  a.  form  of  initiation  into  Jewish  life.' 

4.  The  rite  of  circumcision  is  enjoined  upon  the  father  in 
the  Mosaic  Code  as  a  ''sign"  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham, 
to  be  performed  on  every  son  on  the  eighth  day  after  birth.' 
Therefore  it  is  held  in  high  esteem,  and  the  father  terms  the 
act  in  his  benediction  ''admission  into  the  covenant  of  Abra- 
ham" ; '  but  in  spite  of  this  it  is  not  a  sacrament  and  docs 
not  determine  membership  in  the  Jewish  community.  The 
operation  was  not  to  be  performed  by  a  person  of  sacred  call- 
ing such  as  priest  or  rabbi,  but  in  ancient  Biblical  times  was 
performed  by  women,*  and  In  the  Talmudic  period  by  the 
surgeon.*  In  fact,  it  no  Jewish  surgeon  was  at  band,  some 
Talmudic  authorities  held  that  a  non-Jewish  surgeon  could 
perform  it.  Moreover,  where  hygienic  reasons  forced  the 
omission  of  the  rite,  the  mao  was  still  a  Jew."  The  rite  itself 
underwent  a  change;  it  wa.^  performed  with  stone  knives 
in  Biblical  times,  just  as  in  Egypt  and  even  to-day  in  Arabia 
and  Syria.^  It  became  a  mark  of  distinction  for  the  people 
during  the  Exile.*  Gut  the  act  was  invested  with  special 
religious  sanctity  during  the  Syrian  persecution,  when  many 
Jewish  youths  "violated  the  covenant"  in  order  to  appear 
uncircumcised  when  they  appeared  in  the  arena  with  the 

•  S«  J.  E.,  art.  Bar  Miznah  and  Confinnatioa. 

»  Gen.  XATI,  10-14.  '  Singer's  Praytrb.,  p.  305. 

h      *Ei,IV,i5;  seeaimmentaries;  Ebcrs  ;  jEgyfiten,  B.  M.  I,  iBj. 
'      •  Josephus:  Ant.  XX,  3,  4;   Shah.  130  b,  rjj  h,  156 a:   Men.  42  a;  Ab.Z. 
a6  b;  cwmp.  Gen.  R.  XL\X  g.  'Ab.  Z.  37  a. 

'  Ex.  I\',  IS ;  Josh.  V,  3 ;  camp.  Tylor :  Early  Bislory  of  Muniind.  1 17- 
337;  J-  E.  and  Encyc  of  Rel.  and  Ethics,  art,  Circumcision;  Flcwt:  Knabem- 
ieifJiwidung.  p.  11. 

"  Geo.  XVII,  10-14;  connp.  DguLX,  16;  Jer.IX,s{;  Claude  Mootefiorc: 
Hibbvrt  Lectures,  33g,  337. 
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heathcD.'  At  this  time  Dew  methods  were  introduced  to  guud 
the  "seal  "o(  the  covenant,*  while  pious  mothers  faced  martyr- 
dom willingly  to  preserve  the  rite  of  Abraham  among  their 
children.  Later  on  the  rabbis  even  declared  circumdsioa 
to  be  a  safeguard  against  the  pit  of  Gehenna '  and  matic 
Elijah  the  guardian  of  the  covenant.*  The  rite  may  be 
traced  back  to  primitive  life,  when  the  operation  wis 
usually  perfonned  at  the  time  of  puberty  and  as  a  prr 
Uminary  to  marriage,*  but  in  Jewish  life  it  assumed  a  r^ 
ligious  meaning  and  became  endeared  to  the  people  as  the 
consecration  of  the  child  as  the  future  head  of  a  fanulf. 
The  idea  underlying  the  institution  (as  Zunz  correctly  ols 
it)  •  is  the  sanctification  of  the  Jewish  household  as  rep«- 
sented  by  its  male  members.  The  member  of  a  peopk 
that  is  to  be  holy  unto  God  must  bear  the  seaJ  oi  tfae 
covenant  on  his  flesh ;  as  a  potential  father  of  anotlxf 
generation,  the  sign  he  bore  had  a  deeper  meaning  for  tbe 
future  of  the  people.'  The  rationalistic  view  that  the  Mosuc 
law  is  merely  hygienic,  although  found  as  early  as  Philo,  is 
quite  erroneous.* 
5.  The  same  rationalist  view  •  is  often  applied  to  lb* 

'  r  M»«.  I,  ts,  4«.  60;  JtMphm  :  Aul.  Xn,  j,  1 ;  Almtii  HI,  ti;  1^ 
Shab.  XV,  0 ;  Ycf.  Pc*h  I.  16  b;  Gen.  R.  XL VI,  9;  Jubi  XV,  »6 1 

» V«.  Shab.  XIX.  6;  Yeh.  ji  b. 

»Ctn.  R.  XLVIII.  ;;  Tmh.  L«k  Lefc*.  e<t  Bub«,  ij;  Singcy'a  A  !>»*, 
JQ4,  after  Toa.  Ber.  Vi,  1 1.  t  j ;  Shab.  137  b. 

*  P.  d.  R.  El.  XDC. 

*  Plass :  GfidikkL  «.  Elhnet.  itt.  ICmteti^tMiieUwni,  ■&44 ;  Eacyc.  R<L  mi 
Ethicfi.  art.  CiminKfaJou. 

*Zuiu:  G*i.  Sthr.  11,  197;  comp.  RabUn  CmlMhUm  tu.  4.  Badmah^ 
iM.  Pnnkel :  Zdivh..  e&w.  P-  66-«7. 

'S«c  J.  £.,  ut.  Orcuntdslen;  Sam.  Cohii;  Gtuh.  i.  BaekmMimt  t.  i.\ 
fwiut  (Hebrew),  Cricaw.  1903.  (or  the  extensive  literature. 

■  Pllile  n,  9io;  Joacphus:  Con.  .\pion.  [I,  tj;  Saadia:  Em^tolk,  VQ,  m 
llaimoDi4ci:  Ufttk,  HI,  ^•,  MidutJb:  iteiaiuJift  RetJa,  TV,  iSf-iSt. 

*  MaimottUo,  L  c,  HI.  4S;  Samud  bca  Mdr  to  Lev.  XI,  n 
I  c,  IV,  tot. 
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dietary  laws  of  the  Mosaic  Code,  but  without  any  justifica- 
tion from  the  Biblical  [>oint  of  view.     These  laws  prohibit 
as  unclean  various  species  of  animals,  or  such  as  have  fallen 
dead  or  as  the  prey  of  wild  beasts,  or  certain  portions  like  blood 
and  suet'    The  Holiness  Code  states  its  reason  for  these 
prohibitions  very  emphatically:   "I  am  the  Lord  your  God, 
who  have  set  you  apart  from  the  peoples.    Ye  shall  therefore 
separate  between  the  clean  beast  and  the  unclean,  and  be- 
tween the  unclean  fowl  and  the  clean ;  and  ye  shall  not  make 
your  souls  detestable  by  beast,  or  by  fowl,  or  by  any  thing 
wherewith  the  ground  teemelh,  which  I  have  set  apart  for 
you  to  hold  unclean.    And  yc  shall  be  holy  unto  Me;  for  I 
the  Lord  your  God  am  holy,  and  have  set  you  apart  from  the 
peoples^  that  ye  should  be  Mine."'    The  Deuteronomic 
Code  gives  the  same  reason  for  the  prohibition  of  the  unclean 
beasts:  "For  thou  art  a  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God." 
It  seems  that  these  prohibitions  of  "unclean"  foods  were 
intended  originally  for  the  priesthood  and  other  holy  men, 
as  appears  in  Ezckiel  and  elsewhere.'    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  same  clas&of  animals  from  which  the  Israelites  were  com- 
manded to  abstain  were  also  forbidden  to  the  priests  or  saints  of 
India.  Persia,   Mesopotamia,    and   partly  of  Egypt.*    The 
natural  conclusion  is  that  the  Mosaic  law  intended  these 
rules  as  a  practical  expression  of  its  general  principle  that 

'Lev.  M;  Dent.  XIV.  j-it;  E».  XXn,  30;  Uv.  VIl,  13;  XVn,  «  f.; 
Kc  &ali»:)i's :  cocninentir}'  U>  Lev.  vol.  IIj  i-iB^ ;  J.  E.,  ait.  Dietary  Laws. 

■Lev.  XX,  X4-3&,  which  belong}  to  Lev.  XI,  i-^7i  «>iiq>.  Deut.  XIV, 
3-ai. 

»  Set  E*elt.  XLIV,  ji ;  IV,  14 ;  Jud.  XIII,  7,  14.  The  law  in  Ex.  XXn, 
30,  "Vc  ihall  Ijc  holy  tntn  uMo  M"e,  llicrefore  ycahall  not  cat  any  flesh  that  ia 
torn  of  bea^t;  in  the  field,"  seems  to  have  been  originally  only  for  priests  and 
Other  hflly  men. 

'See  Lavcof  Uanu.V,  7;  11-20  in  Sacnd  Books  oj ike  East.  XXV ,  171  f-l 
tomp.U,64;  XIV.38-48;  ?4;  184;  Biimiahhh.XW;S.B.E.V,4T.  Chwol- 
■on:  Die Sxabkr,Il,  7;  101;  Porphyiiiu:  De  AbiiiixntiAtrif ,j ;  Somnia,Bibt. 
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Israel  was  to  be  "a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  boly  oatioD."* 
In  other  words,  Israel  was  to  &I1  the  usual  place  of  the  priest 
among  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  a  pricst-pcoplc  ob- 
serving the  priestly  laws  of  sanctification.  Whatever  the 
origin  uf  these  customs  niay  have  been,  whether  they  weH 
tabu  laws  in  connection  with  tolemism  or  some  other  primitirt 
view,  the  Priestly  Code  itself  admits  their  lack  of  an  Israelitisll, 
origin  by  recognizing  that  they  were  known  to  Noah.*  Tb^ 
were  simply  adopted  by  the  law-giver  of  Israel  to  make  tht 
whole  people  feel  their  priestly  calling. 

In  later  times  the  dietary  laws,  especially  abstinence  froit 
the  flesh  of  swine,  became  a  mark  of  distinction  which  sepa- 
rated the  Jew  from  his  heathen  surroundings ;  and  they  be- 
came a  sjTnbol  of  Jewish  loyalty  in  the  Syrian  persecution 
when  pious  Jews  faced  martyrdom  for  them  as  wUJingly  as 
for  the  refusal  to  adore  the  Syrian  idols.'  In  fact,  Pharisaism 
adopted  the  principle  of  separation  from  the  heathen  in  every 
matter  pertaining  to  diet,  and  this  spirit  of  ftC])aratisra  was 
strengthened  by  the  scorn  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and 
afterward  by  the  antinomian  spirit  of  Christianity.  Whik 
Hellenistic  writers,  eager  to  find  a  universal  meaning  in  these 
laws,  assigned  certain  physical  or  psychic  reasons  for  thou,* 
the  rabbis  of  the  Tahnud  in^sted  that  they  were  given 
for  the  moral  purification  of  Israel.  Thus  they  were  to 
observed  as  tests  of  Israel's  submission  to  the  divine  will 
not  because  of  personal  distaste.  In  their  own  words,  "Tft 
must  overcome  all  desire  for  the  sake  of  our  Father  in  heaven  ";' 
and  "Only  to  those  who  HTestle  with  temptation  docs 
kingdom  of  God  come."  *  In  the  course  of  time  these 
hibitions  were  steadily  extended,  until  they  encircled 
whole  life  of  the  Jew,  forming  an  insurmountable  wall  wl 
secluded   him  from  his   non-Jewish  environment. 


» Ex.  XIX,  6. 

*  Aiutcai,  144-170. 


'c«B.vn,  9.».         ' n Mace.  \T,  18;  vn.4'- 

*  SUra  to  Lev.  XX,  a6;  Ttah.  Id  Lev.  XI,  t. 
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leparatioo  from  the  world  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  end  in 
itsdf.i 

I  Now,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  laws  actually  disci- 
|:^tncd  the  medieval  Jew,  so  that  during  centuries  of  wild 
dissipation  he  practiced  sobriety  and  moderation ;  as  Mai- 
monides  says,'  they  served  as  lessons  in  self-mastery,  in  curb- 
ing carnal  desire,  and  keeping  him  clean  in  soul  as  well  as 
body.  The  question  remains  whether  they  still  fulfill  their 
real  object  of  consecrating  Israel  to  its  priestly  mission  among 
the  nations.  Certainly  the  priestl>'  character  of  these 
laws  is  no  longer  understood,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
Jewish  people  who  live  among  the  various  nations  have 
long  discarded  them.  Orthodox  Judaism,  which  follows 
tradition  without  inquiring  into  the  purpose  of  the  laws. 
is  entirely  consistent  in  maintaining  the  importance  of 
every  item  of  the  traditional  Jewish  life.  Reform  Judaism 
has  a  different  view,  as  it  sees  in  the  human! tarianism  of 
the  present  a  mode  of  realizing  the  Messianic  hope  of  Israel. 
Therefore  it  cannot  afford  to  encourage  the  separation  of 
the  Jew  from  his  environment  in  any  way  except  through 
the  maintenance  of  his  religion,  and  cannot  encourage  the 
lictary  laws  as  a  means  of  separatism.  Its  great  problem 
s  to  find  other  methods  to  inculcate  the  spirit  of  holiness 
n  the  modern  Jew,  to  render  him  conscious  of  his  priestly 
nission,  while  he  hves  in  unison  and  fellowship  with  all  his 
fdlow-dlizens.* 

I  6.  The  tendency  to  distinguish  the  Jew  from  his  non-Jew- 
ish  neighbor  in  the  course  of  time  found  expression  in  the 
laws  for  wearing  phylacteries  (tcfiUin)  on  his  forehead  and 
ma,  a  special  sign  on  the  doorpost  of  his  house   {mesussah) 

('Shab.  17  b;  Ab.Z.j6b.j3a.8a;  Saoh.  tc^a;  P.  d.  R.  El.  XXIX. 
*  Uortii,  III,  35;  K«  also  Morri*  Jo««ph,  I.  c  189-189. 
*For  the  orthodox  view,  ut  S.  R.  Hinch:  BerA,  Cinp,  LXVtll;    M. 
Priedbodcr :  The  Jofisk  Rdighn,  231 ;  for  the  TeTomi,  Eiahofn :  Sinai,  i8jg  i 
KfiUer:  J€U/ith  Times,  1873;  Gciger:  Gtt.  Sdu.  I,  153  f. 
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and  fringes  (zixith)  on  the  four  corners  of  his  shawl  (tailUk).* 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  original  Biblical  passages  had  no  such 
meaning,  but  acquired  it  through  rabbinical  interpretation. 
The  Mosaic  law  said ;  "And  thou  sbalt  bind  them  for  a  »ga 
upon  thy  hand,  and  they  shall  be  for  frontlets  between  thiol 
eyes.  And  thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the  doorposts  of  thjf 
house  and  upon  thy  gates."  This  refers  clearly  to  the  words' 
of  God,  admonishing  the  people  to  keep  them  in  mind,  as 
the  preceding  verse  indicates.  Likewise,  the  precept  regard* 
ing  the  fringes  upon  the  four-cornered  garment  empiiasiia 
rather  the  blue  thread  in  the  fringes,  which  is  to  help  the  people 
remember  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  that  they  maj 
not  go  astray,  "  following  after  the  promptings  of  their  owi 
hearts  and  eyes."  As  the  name  phylacteries  shows,  thcM 
were  originally  talismans  or  amulets.  True,  the  law  as  stato 
in  Deuteronomy  may  be  taken  symbolically;'  but  th 
corresponding  passage  in  Exodus,  which  is  traditionally  re 
ferred  to  the  phylacterie.';,  indicates  its  origin  by  its  close  re 
lation  to  the  Passover  sacrifice.  The  blood  of  this  was.  U 
doubt,  put  onginally  on  the  arm  and  forehead,'  which  i 
still  done  by  the  Samaritans*  and  has  striking  parallels  in  the 
practice  of  the  Ffllahin  in  Palestine  and  Syria.*  Originally 
the  sacrificial  blood  was  supposed  to  ward  off  evil  spirits 
men,  beasts  and  houses  or  tents,  and  gradually  this 
custom  was  transformed  into  a  religious  precept  to  co 
thebody.life.andhomeof  the  Jew.  In  more  ancient  times 
phylacteries  were  worn  by  pious  men  and  women  all  day 
not  merely  during  the  time  of  prayer,  and  seem  to  have 

*Deiil.  VI,  8-9;  XI,  18-ao;  Num.  XV,  38-i9. 

*  Comp.  Prov.  Ill,  3  i  Samud  ben  Meir  to  Ex.  XIII)  9. 

'  Bx.  Xm,  Q  BDiJ  commeDUries. 

'  Sunley :  Hist.  0}  liit  Jeaiiih  Ckurdi,  I,  561 ;  Pctcrawn :   Reittn  {m  t 
I,  137. 

«Qirtist:  UntmOscii  Seiipm,  Chip.  XX-XXI;   KoUer:  Ma 
»8«.  p.  445,  note. 
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both  as  a  religious  symbol  and  an  amulet.  This  was  certainly 
the  case  with  the  mezuzzah  on  the  doorpost  and  probably 
with  the  blue  thread  at  the  comers  of  the  tallith}  As  both 
phylacteries  and  taUith  came  into  use  at  the  divine  service  in 
connection  with  the  recital  of  the  Sftema  and  the  chapter  on 
the  sisiih,  the  symbols  assumed  a  higher  meaning.  Arrayed 
in  his  vestments,  the  pious  Jew  ofiEcrcd  daily  allegiance  to 
his  Maker,  feeling  that  he  was  thereby  protected  from  evil 
within  and  without;  similarly,  the  sacred  sign  upon  the 
door  both  consecrated  and  protected  his  home.  Even  with 
this  conixption  the  talismanic  character  was  never  quite 
forgotten.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  these  ceremonies 
were  observed  as  divine  commandments;  and  tradition 
having  seemingly  fixed  them  for  all  time,  the  Jew  took 
great  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  was  "distinguished"  in  many 
ways,  and  especially  in  his  forms  of  worship.*  Of  course, 
they  distinguished  him  far  more  when  these  ceremonies 
were  practiced  for  the  entire  day.  Since  the  modem  era  has 
brought  the  Jew  nearer  to  his  neighbors  and  he  has  opened 
tlic  Synagogue  to  in\*itc  the  non-Jewish  world  to  heat  its 
teachings,  these  practices  have  lost  their  hold  upon  the 
people,  becoming  meaningless  fortos.  The  wearing  of  these 
sacred  s>'mboIs  while  at  prayer  seems  superfluous  as  a 
means  of  "turning  men's  hearts  away  from  frivolous  and 
sinful  thoughts."* 

7.  The  most  important  institution  of  the  Synagogue,  and 
the  one  roost  fraught  with  blessing  for  all  mankind,  is  the 
Sabbath.    Although  its  name  and  existence  point  to  a  Baby- 

•  Bei.  6  a,  14  b,  13  a,  h;  Tiw.  Bcr,  VIT,  25;  Mi  dr.  Teh.  to  P*,  VI,  i;  Yer. 
I>«flhl.i5d;  Targum  Song  of  Songs,  Vin,  3;  Pes,  1 1 1  b ;  Schorr :  JcjE/j/«(«, 
Vll.  s6-S7  i   Bftcatsch :   Comm.  to  Num.  XV,  37 ;   olsu  Schuercr,  G.  V.  li, 

483-486. 

*Caat.  R.  m,  11;  Stfrc  D«iit.  4J ;  M.  E.  16  b. 

*  Kohler.l.c  :  comp.  SchKhtcr:  SluJies,  1, 149;  MomsJ(»eph,l.c.,p.  1781 
toluTc  be  qools  Molinontdet  H.  TeMia  IV,  3j. 
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Ionian  origin/  it  is  still  the  peculiar  creation  of  the  Jewish 
genius  and  a  chief  pillar  of  the  Jewish  religion.  As  a  day 
rest  crowning  the  daily  labor  of  the  week,  it  testihcs  to, 
Creator  of  the  universe  who  made  all  that  is  in  acco: 
with  His  divine  plan  of  perfection.  The  underlying  idea 
expressed  in  Scripture  is  that  the  Sabbath  is  a  divine  iiuti- 
tution.  As  God  himself  worked  out  His  design  for  the  worid 
in  absolute  freedom  and  rested  with  delight  at  its  comple- 
ta<Hi,  80  man  is  to  follow  His  example,  working  during  six. 
days  of  the  week  and  then  enjoying  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath 
with  a  mind  elated  by  higher  thoughts.  Moreover,  the  day 
of  rest  observed  by  Israel  should  recall  his  redemption  front 
the  slavery  and  continual  labor  of  Egypt.  Thereby  every 
creature  made  in  God's  image,  the  slave  and  stranger  as  wcQ 
as  the  born  Israelite,  is  given  the  heavenly  boon  of  frccdon 
and  recreation  to  hallow  the  labor  of  the  week.  There  are 
thus  two  explanations  given  for  the  Sabbath,  one  in  the 
Decalogue  of  Esodus,  the  Holiness  Code  and  Priestly  Code,* 
the  other  in  the  Decalogue  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  Book  oi 
the  Covenant.' 

These  two  views,  in  turn,  gave  rise  to  different  concepti' 
of  the  Sabbath  laws.  Many  ancient  teachers  laid  chief  stresi 
on  the  letter  of  the  law  which  bids  men  cease  from  labor. 
Others,  who  penetrated  farther  into  the  spirit  of  Deutcronomjr 
and  the  Covenant  Code,  emphasized  the  human  need  ftf 
relaxation  and  refreshment  of  soul.  The  older  school,  esp^ 
dally  the  Sadducees,  demanded  absolute  cessation  of  labcH"  00 
pain  of  death  for  any  work,  however  insignificant,  and  eva 
for  the  moving  from  one  place  to  another.    They  thought  oi 

'  See  art  Sabbatlt  tn  various  cno'ctopcdtas  and  the  Babd-Bibcl  caiiB»- 
vtt^et;  Zimraetn  and  Schrader:  K.  A.  T.,  II,  sgs  t.;  Jastrow:  AaeriOi 
JounuJ  of  Theology,  i8g8,  p.  315-3^1. 

•Ex.  XX,  8-11;    XVI.   li-^q;    XXXV.  a-3;   XXXI,  ij;    comp,  Jo 
XVm,  11-17;  Neh.  Xm,  tj-ig. 

•OcuL  V,  13-15;  £1.  XXUI,  u;  XXXIV,  ai;  comp.  Ia«.  LVm,  tt- 
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Be  Sabbath  as  a  sign  of  tlie  covenant  between  God  and  Israel, 
ind  hence  held  that  it  should  be  obsen'ed  as  punctiliously 
is  possible.'  In  the  same  measure  as  the  Pharisees,  with  their 
program  of  religious  democracy  and  common  sense,  obtained 
Ihe  upper  hand,  the  Biblical  strictness  of  the  Sabbath  law  was 
modified.  The  term  labor  was  defined  by  analogy  with  the 
work  done  for  the  tabernacle,  and  so  restricted  as  to  make  the 
death  penalty  much  more  limited.*  Moreover,  the  Pharisees 
held  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath;'  so,  although  they  adhered  strictly  to  the  prohibi- 
tion of  labor,  the  Sabbath  received  at  their  hands  more  of  the 
Jthcr  element,  and  became  a  day  for  the  elevation  of  the 
ttui,  "a  day  of  delight"  for  the  spirit.*  The  whole  man, 
lody  and  soul  alike,  should  enjoy  God's  gifts  more  fully  on 
his  day ;  he  should  cast  off  care  and  sanctify  the  day  by 
liaise  offered  to  God  at  the  family  table.    At  a  very  early 

tiod  in  Israel  the  Sabbath  was  distinguished  by  the  words  of 
truction  and  comfort  offered  by  the  prophets  to  the  people 
rtio  consulted  them  on  the  day  of  rest.*  During  the  Exile 
Jbd  afterward  the  people  assembled  on  the  Sabbath  to  hear 
he  word  of  God  read  from  the  Torah  and  the  prophets  and 
o  join  in  prayer  and  song,  which  soon  became  a  permanent 
nstitution.'  Thus  the  Sabbath  elevated  and  educated  the 
riah  people,  and  afterward  transferred  its  blessings  also 
the  Christian  and  Mohammedan  world.  Especially  during 
le  Middle  Ages  the  Sabbath  became  an  oasis,  a  refreshing 
>ring  of  water  for  the  Jew.     All  through  the  week  he  was  a 


'See  JubOeea  II.  23-30;  L.  6;  Ceigcr,  Ztilsck..  1868,  116;  IfachtfJ. 
$ckr..  Ill,  3S6f.;  V,  14a  (.;  Sdiediter:  DocumfM  0}  a  Jewish  S*el,  I;  XXV; 
SLVm-L;  Hslcvl:  7A<  CommaitimcHts  0/  Ihe  Sabbalh  l<a  tbc  Fklashu, 
M ;  flKrkzvy  L.  K.,  n.  60  (.,  for  tbc  Karaites. 

>  Sh>b.  VII,  1.  70  a;  Mek.  WsyKbbd. 

'  Hck.  Ki  Ttusia  t.  comp.  Murk  n,  i  f. 

« lu.  LVIII;  Shab.  iiS  ft,  b;  Hek.  Yithro  VXl;  Pes.  R.  XXTTT.p.  lit. 

1  n  tittp  IV,  ii.  •  Plulo  U,  til. »«,  181, 6iU 
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Pariah  in  the  outside  irorld,  but,  the  Sabbath  brought  Im 
bliss  in  his  home  and  spiritual  power  in  his  Synagogue  and 
school.  Cheerfully  he  bore  the  yoke  of  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances that  grew  ever  heavier  under  the  rabbinical  amplia- 
tion; for  he  hailed  the  Sabbath  as  the  "queen"  that  raiaed 
him  from  a  hated  wanderer  to  a  prince  in  his  own  domain.* 

Modem  life  has  worked  great  changes  in  the  Jewish  obsav- 
ance  of  the  Sabbath.  Caught  up  in  the  whirl  of  commctcitl 
and  industrial  competition,  Che  Jew,  like  Ixion  in  the  fabk. 
is  bound  to  his  wheel  of  business,  and  enjoys  neither  rest  for 
his  body  nor  elevation  for  his  soul  on  God's  holy  day.  True, 
the  Synagogue  stiU  preserves  the  sanctity  of  the  andent 
Sabbath,  however  small  may  be  the  attendance  at  tbe  divtse 
service,  and  in  many  pious  homes  the  family  still  rallies  aroand 
the  festive  table,  Uglited  by  the  Sabbath  lamp  and  decorated  i 
by  the  symbolic  cup  of  wine.  But  for  the  majority  of  Western  I 
Jews  the  Sabbath  has  lost  its  pristine  sanctity  and  splendor, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  Jewish  religious  life.  Therefore 
many  now  ask:  "Is  it  sufficient  to  have  a  vicarious  observ- 
ance of  the  historical  Sabbath,  the  'sign  between  God  and 
Israel.'  by  an  hour  or  two  in  the  S>'nagogue,  but  without  rest 
for  the  entire  day?  Or  shall  tbe  civic  day  of  rest,  thoti^ 
Christian  in  origin  and  character,  take  the  place  of  the  Jevisfa 
Sabbath  with  its  sacred  traditions,  so  that  possibly  at  Ust 
it  may  become  the  Sabbath  day  predicted  by  the  seer  upoo 
which  '  all  flesh  shall  come  to  worship  before  the  Lord  '  ?  "  *  In 
the  halcyon  days  of  the  reform  movement  in  Germany  (Uf 
view  was  often  expressed  when  the  radical  reformers  cele- 
brated the  civic  day  of  rest  as  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  not  a 
the  spirit  of  dissension,  but  for  the  sake  of  giving  Judaism  i 
larger  scope  and  a  wider  outlook.    In  America,  too,  the  idei 

^  Sm  SdMchter :  JHwfti.  I,  24<3  f. ;  Harris  JoMi>h.  I.  c,  101-414. 
*See  Dvni  PUHpOOn:    Refofm  Mnemmt  in  Judaism,  i7S-Jo>,  goj^el: 
B.  G.  Hindi  ia  J.  £.,  wt.  S«bt>ktb;  ScbUth  aad  Suaday. 
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\  transferriog  the  Sabbath  to  Sunday  was  broached  by  some 
^ing  Reform  rabbb  and  met  with  hearty  support  on  the 
hrt  of  their  congregations.    Since  then  a  more  conservative 
^vv  has  taken  hold  of  most  of  the  liberal  elements  of  Jewry 
BO  in  America.    Wliile  divine  service  on  Sunday's  has  been 
jtroduced  with  decided  success  in  many  cities  and  etninent 
leachers  bring  the  message  of  Judaism  home  to  thousands 
Wt  would  otherwise  remain  strangers  to  the  bouse  of  God 
fed  to  the  influence  of  religion,  the  conviction  has  become 
ell  estabUshed  that  the  continuity  with  our  great  past  must 
B  upheld,  and  the  general  feeling  is  that  the  historical  Sab- 
th  should  under  no  condition  be  entirely  given  up.    It  is 
parably  connected  with  the  election  of  Israel  as  a  priest- 
pie,  while  the  Christian  "Lord's  Day"  represents  \'ieW8 
tendencies  opposed  to  those  of  Judaism,  whether  con- 
dercd  in  its  original   meaning  or  in   that  given  it  by  the 
IhurdL'    The  Jew  may  properly  use  the  civic  day  of  rest 
common  with   his   Christian  fellow-citizen   for  religious 
voUon  and  instruction  for  young  and  old ;  it  will  supple- 
lent  his  aeglcctcd  Sabbath  service,  until  conditions  have 
anged.     Perhaps  the  Jew  in  Mohammedan  countries  may 
ftn  at  some  time  observe  Friday  as  is  done  by  the  Mosque, 
Id  accordingly  consecrate  this  day  in  common  with  his  fdlow- 
Uxens.    Still,  between  the  Sabbath  observed  by  the  Church 
d  the  one  of  the  Mosque  stands  the  Jewish  Sabbath  in 
emn  grandeur  and  patriarchal  dignity,  waiting  with  Is.rael, 
keeper  and  ally,  for  the  day  when  all  humanity  will  worship 
a  one  holy  God  of  Abraham,  and  when  our  ancient  Sabbath 
ly  truly  become  the  Sabbath  of  the  world. 
6.  Id  all  lands  time  was  originally  regulated  by  the  move- 
bnts  of  the  moon,  which  arc  within  the  observation  of  alL 
,e  alternation  of  its  increase  and  decrease  divided  the  month 
to  two  parts,  which  were  then  subdixided  into  four.    There* 
>  Set  Scfaalf-Hcnog  Etucyc,  art.  Siu4»y. 
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fore  (be  orignul  month  among  both  the  Babylooiftns  md  4el 
Hebrews  consisted  of  four  weeks  of  sevtn  da>-s  each,  tbe  Intl 
day  of  each  week  being  the  Sabbatb,  tbe  "day  of  siaiidstfl,*] 
and  two  da>'5  erf  tbe  new  moon.'  Both  tbe  new  moon  aad  M^ 
aioon  were  ^)edai  days  of  celebraiioa,'  and  later  two  (Hha 
Sabbath  dzys  were  added  between  them  to  cDrrespoBd  to  Arj 
four  phases  <^  tbe  moon.  Still  later  the  week  vas  detacMJ 
altogether  from  the  moon  and  made  a  fixed  period  of  smi 
days,  solemnly  ended  by  tbe  Sabbath.  Thus  Judaism  naasA . 
the  Sabbath  above  all  dependence  on  nature  and  into  the  reifei 
of  holiness.  The  Jewish  Sabbath  became  the  witness  to  Go^  I 
tbe  Creator  ruling  above  nature  in  absolute  freedom.' 

Still  the  ancient  festh-al  of  the  new  moon  was  preserved  M 
an  observance  in  tbe  Temple,  and  it  afterward  survived  vttt 
in  tbe  liturgy  of  tbe  Synagogue.  Wbik  ancient  Isnd  tai 
observed  the  New  Moon  as  a  day  of  rest  e\*en  more  saod 
than  the  Sabbath,*  the  Priestly  Code  placed  it  among  the  fes- 
tivals only  as  a  day  of  sacri6cc,  but  as  neither  a  day  of  wtA 
nor  of  popular  celebration.*  Beside  the  redtal  of  the  ffdMI 
Psalms  and  the  MussaJ  ("additional")  prayer  in  the  Syni- 
gogue  no  religious  significance  was  attached  to  it  in  the  d^jr 
life  of  the  people.  Still  the  fact  that  tbe  Jewish  calendar  wtt 
regulated  by  tbe  moon,  while  that  of  other  nations  depended 
on  the  solar  year,  led  the  rabbis  to  compare  tbe  unique  hit 
tor}-  of  Israel  to  the  course  of  the  moon.  As  the  moon  chugei 
continually,  waxing  and  waning  but  e\'er  renewing  ttsclf  aAv 
each  decline,  so  Israel  renews  itself  after  every  fall ;  while  tbt 
proud  nations  of  the  world,  which  count  their  >-caj  by  the 
course  of  the  sun,  rise  and  set,  as  it  does,  with  no  hope  of  re- 

'  See  T  Sun.  XX,  5-17.  where  tbe  two  oew-mooa  Atyt  arr  gpbfca  W  » 
ippfiadiliig,  pforlns  the  tne  of  tiie  Btbyloidu  ommIi  al  fovr  weeks  al  «*■ 
dBy*  Mcli,  uid  two  neir-nooo  dajs. 

MI  KinKs  IV,  ij:  Prov.  Vn.  jo;  comp.  Pi.  LXXXI.  4.  f  ol 

•  Ei.  XX,  II ;  G<n.  U,  a-j. 

<n  Kings  IV,  an  l».\.  li.^XW.  u-  *13.^a«uXXVin.  11  L 
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acwa].'  At  the  same  time,  asnn&ce  was  found  in  the  pro- 
phetic words  that  "the  li^t  of  the  mooQ  shall  be  as  the  light 
>f  the  sun  and  the  tight  of  the  sun  ^lall  be  sevenfold  as  the 
ig^t  of  the  sc\cn  days"  and  "thy  (Israci's)  sun  shall  no  moic 
^  down,  neither  shall  thy  moon  withdraw  itseU,  for  the  Loid 
be  thine  everlasting  lighL"  ■ 
9,  The  various  Jewish  festivals,  like  the  Sabbath,  were 
Ktacbed  fn^n  their  original  rdatioo  to  nature  and  turned 
historical  memorials,  eloquent  testimonies  to  the  great 
rorks  of  God  and  of  Israel's  power  of  rejuvenation.  The 
Passover  was  originally  the  spring  festival  of  the  shepherds 
vhcD  they  hallowed  the  thresholds.'  but  was  later  identt&ed 
bith  the  agricultural  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  in  Palestine, 
utd  at  an  early  period  was  further  transfonned  into  a  festival 
redemption.  The  former  rites  of  consecration  of  tent 
herd  were  taken  as  symbols  of  the  wondrous  deliverance 
the  Hebrews  from  the  Egyptian  yoke.  The  sacrifice  of 
"passing  over  the  threshold,"  with  the  sprinkling  of  the 
on  the  doorposts  and  lintels  of  each  house,  observed 
spring  exactly  as  is  still  done  among  the  semi-pagan 
ibitants  of  5>Tia  and  Arabia,  was  reinterpreted.  Accord- 
to  the  Mosaic  code  it  indicated  the  wondrous  passing  of 
angel  of  death  over  the  thresholds  of  the  Israelites  in 
>t,  while  he  entered  the  hcnnes  of  the  Egyptians  to  slay 
6rst-bom  and  avenge  the  wrongs  of  Israel.*  Likewise 
He  cakes  of  bread  without  leaven  (the  Manofk)  baked  for 
<Mck.  Bol;  Pa.R.XV,  P.  i.R.ELU.  S*aii.Ati,  Siaga'*  Prmynt^ 


iltt.  XXX,  36;  LX.SDI 

'  Ei.  XTT,  ti-37:  Tieat.  XVI.  i;   tee  tbe  corameouries,  ibo  Chy  Ttuid- 
:  TJu  TkteikoU  Ci>*tnamt;  Cuniss,  1.  C 

*  In  OcBt.  Uic  PusovcT  sani&ce  wa«  tbe  fint-bont  of  tbc  flock,  an  DmC 
^I.  I.  comp.  tritii  Ex.  XIII,  7-16,  &nd  the  cel«fanitiaa  took  (dace  on  tbt 
ht  of  tlw  «w  aooo.  Tht  Priotiy  Code  obeervH  it  oo  the  iail  nooa,  witt 
luateadofthefint  bora  sheep  or  cmtlie.  EcXn^jf.;  Uv.XXHI,  j 
I  Code);  JoatV,  to. 
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the  festival  were  taken  as  reminders  of   the  hasty 
of  the  fathers  from  the  land  of  oppression.    Thus  the 
festival  became  a  memorial  of  the  springtime  of  liberty  fo 
the  nation  and  at  the  same  time  a  consecration  of  the  }t 
borne  to  iJie  covenant  God  of  Israel.    God  was  to  enter 
Jewish  home  as  He  did  in  Egypt,  as  the  Redeemer  and 
lector  of  Israel.    Young  and  old  listened  with  perennial  intwJ 
est  to  the  story  of  the  deliverance,  offering  praise  for  tlie| 
wonders  of  the  past  and  voicing  their  confidence  in  the  fut 
redemption  from  oj^ression  and  woe. 

However  burdensome  the  Passover  minutiie,  especially 
regard  to  the  prohibition  of  leaven,  became  to  the  Jewish  hoc 
hold,  the  predominant  feature  was  always  an  exuberance 
joy.    In  the  darkest  days  of  medicvahsm  the  synagogue 
home  resounded  with  song  and  thanksgiving,  and  the  yo 
imbibed  the  joy  and  comfort  of  Iheir  elders  through  the 
tiful  symbols  of   the  feast   and  the   richly  adorned   talft  1 
the  deliverance  (the  Uaggadah).    The  Passover  feast  with  I 
"night  of  divine  watching"  endowed  the  Jew  ever  anew 
endurance  during  the  dark  night  of  medieval  tyranny, 
with  faith  in  "the  Keeper  of  Israel  who  slumbereth  not 
sleepeth."  '     Moreover,  as  the  springtide  of  nature  fills 
creature  with  joy  and  hope,  so  Israel's  feast  of  redemptio 
promises  the  great  day  of  liberty  to  those  who  still  chafe  1 
the  yoke  of  oppression.    The  modem  Jew  is  beginning  toi 
in  the  reawakening  of  his  religious  and  social  life  in  west 
lands  the  token  of  the  future  liberation  of  all  mankind.* 
Passover  feast  brings  him  the  clear  and  hopeful  mt 
freedom  for  humanity  from  all  bondage  of  body  and  of 

10.  The  Feast  of  Weeks  or  Festival  of  the  First  Fniit'] 
in  Biblical  times  was  merely  a  farmer's  holiday  at  the  eoid^ 

'  About  Ibt  waicb-olghl.  we  Jubilee*  XLVIII,  5;  EViah.  log  b. 
■  See  EinhoR)'*  Pnytrhook,  4S5 ;    HAldhvim :    PrtJigUm,   185^  H.  A 
referring  to  Jcr,  KXIIt.  7-8;  Tos.  Bcr.  I,  11;  Bcr.  11  b. 
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the  seven  weeks  of  han-est.  At  the  beginning  of  the  hanrcst 
parched  grains  of  barley  were  offered,  while  at  its  end  two 
loaves  of  the  new  wheat  flour  were  brought  as  a  thank-oflfer- 
ing  for  the  new  crop.'  Rabbinical  Judaism,  however,  trans- 
formed it  into  a  historical  feast  by  making  it  the  memorial 
day  of  the  giving  of  the  Ten  Words  on  Mount  Sinai.  It  was 
thus  given  a  universal  significance,  as  the  Midrash  has  it, 
"  turning  the  Feast  of  the  First  Fruits  Into  a  festival  com- 
memorating the  ripening  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  spiritual 
harvest  for  the  people  of  the  covenant."'  Henceforth  the  Ten 
Words  were  to  be  solemnly  read  to  the  congregation  on  that 
day,  and  the  pledge  of  loyalty  made  by  the  fathers  thereby 
renewed  each  year  by  Israel's  faithful  sons.  The  leaders  of 
Reform  Judaism  surrounded  the  day  with  new  charm  by  the 
introductioa  of  the  confirmation  ceremony,'  thus  rendering 
it  a  feast  of  consecration  of  the  Jewish  youth  to  the  aadeQt 
covenant,  of  yearly  renewal  of  loyalty  by  the  rising  genera- 
tion to  the  ancestral  faith. 

EI.  The  main  festival  in  Biblical  times  was  the  Feast  of 
Sukkolk,  OT  Tabernacles,  the  great  harvest  festival  of  autumn, 
when  the  people  flocked  to  the  central  sanctuary  in  solemn 
procession,  carrying  palms  and  other  plants.  Hence  this 
was  called  the  Hag  or  Pilgrimage  Feast.*  In  the  post-exilic 
Priestly  Code  this  festival  also  was  made  historical,  and  the 
name  Feast  of  Sukkoth  (which  denoted  originally  Feast  of 
Pilgrimage  Tents)  was  connected  -with  the  exodus  from  Egypt, 
when  the  town  of  Sukkoth  (possibly  named  from  the  tents  of 
their  encampment)  was  made  the  rallying  point  of  the  fugi- 
tive Hebrews  at  their  departure  from  Egypt.  Tlie  com- 
mentators no  longer  understood  this  connection,  and  traced 

»  E«.  XXIII,  16;  XXXrV,  j»;  Dcut.  XVI,  9;  Lev,  XXni.  10-17. 

•Ex.  R.  XXXI,  17.  with  reference  to  En.  XIX,  t;  Jubilees  V I,  17-ai. 

•See  J.  E.,  an.  Confirmation. 

*Dcut.  X\l,  Ui  Lev.  XXm,  w-43;  comp.  I  Kings  Vm,  65;  E***- 
XLV,  13;  R.h.SIi.  I,  a. 
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the  name  to  the  tents  erected  by  the  people  in  thdr  waodcf- 
Ings  through  the  wilderness.'    It  sccros  that  from  very  andot 
times  popular  rites  were  performed  at  this  ftast.  which  tool  i 
specially  solemn  form  in  the  holding  of  a  procession  from  tbr  | 
pool  of  Shiloah  at  the  foot  of  the  Temple  mount  to  the  alu: 
in  the  Temple,  to  offer  there  a  libation  of  water,  which  wis  i 
sort  of  symbolic  prayer  for  rain  for  the  opening  year.    Ob- 
viously, it  is  this  feast  which  is  referred  to  in  the  last  chapter 
of  Zechariah,  while  this  outburst  of  popular  joy  found  a  deep 
response  among  the  pious  leaders  of  the  people  and  b  echoed 
in  the  liturgy  of    the  medieval  Synagogue.'    The  Hakku 
rules   cx)Dceratng  the    tabernacle    and  the  four  plans  for  it 
tended  to  obscure  the  real  agnificancc  of  the  festivaJ ; '  ytl 
in  the  synagogue  and  the  home  it  retained  its  original  diir- 
acter  as  a  "season  of  gladness,"     The  joyous  gratitude  to 
God  for  His  protection  of  Israel  during  the  forty  yean  fl( 
wanderings  through  the  wilderness  expanded  into  thaiikspvinti 
for  His  guidance  throughout  the  forty  centuries  of  Israeli 
pilgrimage  through  all  lands  and  ages.    Thb  joy  culminAtc^ 
on  the  last  day  in  the  Feast  of  Rejoicing  in  the  Law,  wfaa 
Ute  annual  cycle  of  readings  from  the  Pentateuch  was  con- 
pleted  in  thir  Synagogue  amid  overflowing  pride  in  thcpoMO-  | 
uon  of  God's  law  by  Israel.*    The  rabbLs  gave  Sukkoth  a  oni-  1 
ver^  significance  by  taking  the  seventy  bullocks  prescribed  | 
for  the  seven  days  as  offerings  for  the  salvation  of  the  scvtan  I 
nations  of  the  world,  while  theonebullockoffered  on  thelastdiy  ■ 
suggested  the  uniqueness  of  Israel  as  God's  peculi&r  people.'    • 

<  S«c  Ex.  XII,  sr;  Xm,  m  ;  Num.  XXXm,  5,  «nd  nrnft,  Ucfc.  B«  u; 
S^  Kmor  XVII. 

»Zech.  XIV,  t6-r};  comp.  Ii.  3CII,  3;  Suk.  V,  i^;  Tor  Suk.  IV,  f-». 
Pijta  to  the  Sukkolh  festival. 

■  Sdc.  I-IV;  Talmud  and  Codn.  ) 
*Ibo  Yarcbi:  ilankit,  U.  Sok.  si-60;  T.  0.  Cb.  DCLXDC;  J.  E,  lA  / 

^fflbatb  Torafa.  ) 

■  Pcsik.  19J  b;  Suk.  $5  b;  PJulo:   Dc  Victmit,  I,  ),  II,  li^>». 
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,12.  The  highest  point  of  religious  devotion  in  the  syna- 
jgue  is  reached  on  the  New  Year's  day  and  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ent  preceding  the  Feast  of  Sukkoth.  These  are  first  men- 
ded in  the  PriesUy  Code  and  were  undoubtedly  instituted 
ler  the  time  of  Ezra ; '  they  were  then  brought  into  closer 
nnection  by  the  Pharisees  and  permeated  with  lofty  ideas 
llicb  struck  the  deepest  chords  of  the  human  heart  and 
liced  the  sublimest  truths  of  religion  for  all  time  to  come. 
pThc  New  Year's  Day  on  the  hrst  of  Tishri  appears  in  the 
losatc  Code  simply  as  the  memoria]  "Day  of  the  Blowing  of 
e  Trumpet,"'  because  of  the  increased  number  of  trumpet 
Mts  to  usher  in  the  seventh  or  Sabbatical  month  with  its 
eat  pilgrim  feast.  Under  Babylonian  influence,  however, 
,reccivcd  a  new  name  and  meaning.  The  Babylonian  New 
par  was  looked  upon  as  a  heavenly  day  of  destiny  when  the 

r;  of  all  beings  on  earth  and  in  heaven  were  foretold  for 
whole  year  from  the  tables  of  destiny.  The  leaders  of 
tarish  thought  also  adopted  the  lirst  day  of  the  holy  month 
;:Tishii  as  a  day  of  disinc  judgment,  when  God  allots  to  each 
^  his  destiny  for  the  year  according  to  bis  record  of  good 
id  evil  deeds  in  the  book  of  life.'  Accordingly,  the  stirring 
rtes  of  the  Shofar  were  to  strike  the  hearts  of  the  people 
tth  fear,  that  they  might  repent  of  their  sins  and  improve 
[eir  ways  during  the  new  year.  As  fixed  by  tradition,  the 
lirgy  contained  three  blasts  of  the  Shofar  to  proclaim 
great  ideas  of  Judaism:'  the  recognition  of  God  as 
ig  of  the  world ;  as  Judge,  remembering  the  actions  and 
Icmghts  of  men  and  nations  for  their  reward  and  punishment ; 
^  as  the  Ruler  of  histor>-,  who  revealed  Himself  to  Israel 
i  the  trumpet-blasts  of  Sinai  and  will  gather  all  men  and 

I 

,  » Lev.  XXm.  34-32 :  comp,  Neh.  VHI.  1-18. 

»;.  F..,  Brt.  N«w  Year's  Day;  l.ifs.  Book  of. 

'  R.  h.  Sh.  rV,  6-r ;  T<M.  R.  h.  Sh.  I\',  4-9 ;  R.  h.  Sh.  37  a ;  Singer's  Pnyt^., 
tMSAi  ^'*^  Abrthtna  Aaa.  CXC^'',  inf.;  uid  Unim  Pnytt  Boob,  U,  70-75. 
la 
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nations  by  the  tnimpet-blasLs  of  the  Judgment  Day  at  the 
end  of  time. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  New  Year  was  to  render  it  a  daj 
of  renewal  of  the  heart,  so  that  man  might  put  himself  in  bac- 
mony  with  the  great  Judge  on  high  and  receive  life  anew  frao 
His  hand,  while  he  fills  hi&  spirit  with  new  and  better  resohns 
for  the  future.  Judaism  does  not  place  the  day  of  jud^nMnt 
after  death,  when  repentance  Is  beyond  reach  and  the  doocr 
can  only  await  damnation,  as  is  done  by  Christianity  after 
Uie  apocal>ptic  views  adopted  from  tlie  Parsecs.  The  Jew- 
ish judgment  day  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  every  year.  » 
day  of  self-examination  and  improvement  of  men  before  God. 
On  this  day  —  in  the  orthodoi  Sj-nagogue  on  the  second  dav 
of  the  New  Year  —  the  chapter  is  read  from  the  Torah  de- 
scribing Abraham's  great  act  of  faith  on  Mount  Moriah,  the 
heroic  piiticrn  of  Jewish  martyrdom,  and  stirring  pnyen, 
litanies,  and  songs  prepare  the  worshiper  for  the  "grot 
day"  of  the  year,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  which  is  to  comt 
on  the  tenth  day  of  Tishri,  the  last  of  the  ten  Days  of 
Repentance. 

13.  The  Day  of  Atonement  figures  m  the  Mosaic  Code  k 
the  day  when  the  high  priest  in  the  Temple  performed  ihe 
im[K>rtant  function  of  cx|)iaLion  for  the  sanctuary,  the  pciot- 
hood ,  and  the  people.  The  mass  of  the  people  were  to  obscnT 
the  day  from  evening  to  evening  as  a  Sabbath  and  a  fast  diy 
to  obtain  pardon  for  their  sins  before  God.*  A  very  primitive 
rite  which  survived  for  this  day  was  the  selection  of  twogotis, 
one  of  which  was  to  be  sent  to  Azazcl,  the  demon  of  the  wil- 
derness, to  bear  away  the  sins  of  the  people,  while  the  othef 
was  to  be  offered  to  the  Lord  as  a  sacrifice.  We  leam  from 
the  Mishnaic  sources  that  the  sending  forth  of  the  scap^osl 
was  accompanied  by  strange  practices  betraying  intense  pcfw- 
lar  interest,  and  its  arrival  at  the  bottom  of  the  wild  rame, 

'Lev.  XVI,  x-u:  comp.  txA.  XLV,  i»-». 
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Jiere  AzaacI  was  supposed  to  dwell,  was  announced  by  signals 
bm  station  to  station,  until  they  reached  the  Temple  mount, 
id  the  news  of  it  was  then  remved  with  wild   bursts  of 

rby  the  people.  The  young  men  and  maidens  assembled 
the  heights  of  Jerusalem,  like  the  men  at  the  pilgrimage 
1st  at  Shiloh.and  held,  as  it  were,  nuptial  dances.'  The  day 
te  one  of  communion  with  God  for  the  high-priest  alone; 
t  confessed  his  sins  and  those  of  the  people  and  implored 
tigivcness,  and  it  was  actually  believed  that  he  beheld  the 
fcljcsty  of  God  on  that  day  when  he  entered  the  Holy  of 
plies  with  llie  incense  shrouding  his  face." 
In  contrast  to  this  priestly  monopoly  of  service  with  its 
^mal  and  archaic  forms  of  expiation,  thi!  founders  of  the 
^agogue  invested  the  Day  of  Atonement  with  a  higher 
eaning  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  prophets  of  old,  the 
jctrine  of  God's  mercy  and  paternal  love.  Atonement  could 
it  longer  be  obtained  by  the  priest  with  the  sacrificial  blood, 
|e  incense,  or  the  scapegoat ;  it  must  come  through  the 
:ntancx*  of  the  sinner,  leading  him  back  from  the  path  uf 
>r  to  the  way  of  God.  As  the  high-priest  in  the  Temple, 
I  now  cvcrj'  son  of  Israel  was  to  spend  the  day  in  the  house 
irayer,  confessing  his  sins  before  God  with  a  contrite  heart, 

riiting  with  awe  the  realization  of  God's  promise  to  Moses : 
have  pardoned  according  to  thy  word."  '  Indeed,  a  for- 
krd  step  in  the  history  of  religion  is  represented  in  the  inter- 
retation  of  the  verse :  "For  on  this  day  Af — that  is,  thehigh- 
Kest  —  shall  make  atonement  for  you  to  cleanse  you," 
bich  was  now  understood  lo  refer  to  God :  "  He  shall  make 
lonemcnt  for  you  through  this  day."  *    Therefore  R.  Akiba 

r*yoa»VI:  KaJi^'scomnienliry  toLcv.  XVt;  Tson.  IV,  8;  comp.  Jud. 
ID,  31;  see  Morscnstcra  in  Joumal  Oriental  Soc.,  tgi?,  and  J.Q.  R.  t9i7t 

•yomaI\'-VI;  comp.  Lev.  R. XXI.  11;  V,  i. 

•Num.  XIV.  jo;  XV.  iO. 

•ttv.XVT,  jo;  Sifra  Ahuv  \'l;  Yomajob;  Yer.  Yomi  V,  4a  t 
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could  exclaim  proudly,  as  he  thought  of  the  Paulinian  doc* 
trine  of  %'icarious  atonement:  "Happy  are  yc  Israditesl 
Before  whom  do  you  cleanse  yourselves  from  sin,  and  who 
cleanses  you?  Your  Father  in  heaven!"*  No  mediaior 
was  needed  between  man  and  his  heavenly  Father  from  the 
moment  that  each  Individual  learned  to  approach  God  in  trw 
humiUty  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  imploring  His  pardon 
for  sin  and  promising  to  amend  his  ways.  With  profoaad 
intuition  the  rabbis  attributed  God's  pardon  to  the  petitko 
of  Moses,  saying  that  He  revealed  Himself  in  His  attribute 
of  mercy  on  the  very  tenth  of  Tishri,  foreshadowing  (or  iB 
time  the  divine  forgiveness  of  sin  on  the  Day  of  Atonemeoi.' 
As  the  Mishnah  expressly  states,  even  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment cannot  bring  forgiveness  so  long  as  injustice  cleaiti 
to  one's  hand  or  evil  ^>ecch  to  the  Ups  and  no  attempt  is 
made  to  repair  the  injury  and  appease  one's  fcnow-mu-* 
Where  justice  is  lacking,  divine  love  cannot  exert  its  sa>'iii| 
power.  God's  mercy  and  long-suffering  cannot  remove  sa. 
unless  the  root  of  evil  is  removed  from  the  heart  and  every 
wrong  redressed  in  sincere  repentance.  The  spirit  of  God 
is  invoked  on  these  great  days  at  the  year's  commencement 
only  that  the  penitent  soul  may  thus  receive  strength  to 
improve  its  ways,  that  good  conduct  in  the  future  may 
atone  for  the  errors  of  the  past.  Surely  no  religion  in  tht 
world  can  equal  the  sublime  teachings  of  the  New  Year's  diy 
and  the  Day  of  Atonement,  £.rst  filling  the  heart  of  mortil 
man  with  awe  before  the  Judge  of  the  world  and  then  cheering 
it  with  the  assurance  of  Cod's  paternal  love  being  ever  rendy 
to  extend  mercy  to  His  repentant  children.  ^MiUe  the  other 
festivals  of  the  year  are  specihcatly  Jewish  in  historic  assoda- 

>  YoBUi  \Tn,  9. 

*P.  d.R.EI.XLVIi  Twt.jobi  B.  B.  lai  a;  S.OUinR.  VI;  T.  d  a 
^iiiu  tV;  tls.  R.  I.[.  4.  Jabilen  XXXTV,  i»-tg  conorcta  the  Day  of  Anw 
dMDt  vnxh  Ut«  repenunce  o(  JoMph's  breUureo. 

■Yomi.Lc. 
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|.tion5  and  meaning,  these  two  days  on  the  threshold  of  each 
lew  year  are  universally  human,  and  the  chief  prayers  for 
this  day  are  of  a  universal  character,  appeahng  to  every  human 
heart.    Indeed,  it  is  characteristic  that  both  the  concluding 

[service  for  the  day.  the  Neila/i,  and  the  Scriptural  reading 
of  the  Minkak  Service,  selected  from  the  book  of  Jonah,  tell 
It  God's    all-forgiving  mercy  extends    to    the  non-Jewish 
id  as  well  as  to  the  Jew> 

14.  Altogether,  the  Synagogue  gave  to  the  annual  cycle 
of  the  Jewish  life  a  beautiful  rhythm  in  its  alternation  of  joy 
and  sorrow,  lending  a  higher  solemnity  to  general  experience. 
AH  the  festivals  mentioned  above  were  preceded  by  a  series 
of  Sabbaths  to  prepare  the  congregation  for  the  coming  of 
the  sad  or  the  joyful  season  with  its  historical  reminiscences. 
So  the  memorial  day  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the 
ninth  of  Ab,  had  three  weeks  previously  to  herald  in  a  day 
commemorating  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  the  seventeenth  of 
Tammuz;   but  it  had  also  seven  Sabbath  days  to  follow, 

rwhich  afforded  words  of  consolation  and  hope  of  a  more  glori- 
ous future  for  the  mourning  nation.'  Of  course,  the  brighter 
days  of  the  present  era  have  greatly  modified  the  lugubrious 
character  of  these  eventful  days  of  the  past,  even  in  those 
circles  where  the  hope  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation 
and  Temple  is  still  expressed  in  prayer.  At  the  same  time, 
the  commemoration  of  the  destruction  of  State  and  Temple, 
the  great  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  Jew,  ought  to 
be  given  a  prominent  place  in  the  Reform  Synagogue  as 
well,  though  celebrated  in  the  spirit  of  progressive  Judaism. 

The  feast  of  Hanukkah  with  its  lights  and  song,  jubilant 
with  the  Maccabean  victory  in  the  battle  for  Israel's  faith, 
still  resounds  in  the  Jewish  home  and  the  house  of  God  with 

'  Comp,  »bove,  CJiaplw  XXXJX. 

>  Joscphus  J.  W.  VI,  4,  s;  Mcff.  Taaii.  V;  TaM.  IV',  4;  Tauj.  u  a,  Jfl  «b- 
J,  E.,»rt.  Ab,  Ninthof;  hcc  also  Pes.  R.  XXVI-XXXIU ;  PesSk.  uob-i+a*. 
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the  prophetic  watchword :  "Not  by  might,  nor  b>-  powe 
by  My  spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts." ' 

The  mirthful  feast  of  Purim,  with  its  half-serious, 
jovial  use  of  the  scroll  of  Esther  and  its  popular  reji 
assumed  in  the  course  of  time  a  more  earnest 
because  the  plot  of  Haman  and  the  rescue  of  the 
became  tj-pical  in  Jewish  hislor)'.  Therefore  the  story  J 
Amaiek,  the  arch-foe  of  Israel,  is  read  in  the  Synagogue  oa 
the  preceding  Sabbath  as  a  reminder  of  the  constant  battle 
which  Israel  must  wage  for  its  supreme  religious  task.* 

1 5.  Through  the  entire  histor>'  of  Judaism  since  the  K^U, 
the  Synagogue  brought  its  religious  truth  home  to  the  peopk 
each  Sabbath  and  holy  day  through  the  reading  and  a- 
pounding  of  the  Torah  and  the  prophets.  Thc:sc  words  of 
consolation  and  admonition  struck  a  deep  chord  in  thehearu 
of  the  people,  so  that  learning  was  the  coveted  prize  of  all 
and  Ignorance  of  the  law  became  a  mark  of  inferiority.  Beside 
these  stated  occasions,  all  times  of  joy  or  »ulness  such  as 
weddings  and  funerals  were  given  some  attention  in  the  S}'na- 
goguc.  as  linking  the  individual  to  the  communal  life,  and 
linking  his  personal  joy  and  sorrow  with  the  past  sadness  aod 
future  glory  of  Jerusalem,  as  if  they  but  mirrored  the  grcata  I 
events  of  the  people.  Thus  the  whole  life  was  to  be  plactd 
in  the  service  of  the  social  body,  and  could  not  be  torn  asandcr 
or  divided  into  thmgs  holy  and  things  profane.  Relipoo 
must  send  forth  its  rays  like  the  sun,  illumining  and  wanmng 
all  of  man's  deeds  and  thoughts. 

16.  The  weakness  of  the  SjTiagogue  was  its  Orientatisn.  | 
Amid  all  the  changes  of  time  and  environment,  it  remaiiud 
sepa.rated  from  the  surrounding  world  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  could  no  longer  exert  an  influence  to  win  outsiders  for  it* 
great  truths.    Until  recently  the  Hebrew  language  was  rt- 

■Zedi.  IV,«;  J.  E..ut.  HoouUlb:  Maoobccs. 

■Meg.  IV, 5;  iSi,}!  b;  J.  E.,  ut.  Purim;  Euher;  Sift« to  Ocot.  *g& 
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tained  for  the  entire  Uturg>',  although  it  had  become  unin^ 
telligible  to  the  majority  of  the  Jews  in  western  lands,  and 
even  though  the  rabbis  had  declared  in  Tahnudic  limes  that 
the  verse:  "Hear  O  Israel,  the  Lurd  is  our  God,  the  Lord 
is  One"  indicates  that  the  words  should  be  spoken  in  a  lan- 
guage which  can  be  heard  and  understood  by  the  people.^ 
The  Torah  likewise  was,  and  in  the  ancient  Synagogue  is  still 
re&d  exclusively  in  the  Hebrew  original,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  original  reading  under  Ezra  was  accompanied  by 
a  translation  and  interpretation  in  the  Aramaic  vernacular. 
Thus  only  could  the  Torah  become  "  the  heritage  o(  the  whole 
congregation  of  Jacob,"  which  fact  gave  rise  to  both  the 
Aramaic  and  Greek  translations  of  the  Bible  which  carried 
the  truths  of  Judaism  to  the  wider  circle  of  the  world.  These 
plain  facts  were  ignored  through  the  centuries  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  Jewish  faith,  and  this  neglect,  in  turn,  engendered 
a  false  conception  of  Judaism,  making  it  seem  ever  more 
exclusive  and  narrow.  Instead  of  becoming  "our  wisdom 
and  understanding  before  all  the  nations,"*  knowledge  of 
the  Torah  dwindled  to  a  possession  of  the  few,  while  the 
ceremonial  laws,  observed  by  the  many,  were  performed 
without  any  understanding  of  their  origin  or  purpose.  But 
in  the  last  century  under  the  banner  of  Reform  Judaism  many 
of  these  points  were  altered.  The  vernacular  was  introduced 
into  the  S>'nagogue,  so  that  the  modem  Jew  might  pray  in  the 
same  tongue  in  which  he  feels  and  thinks,  thus  turning  the 
prayers  from  mechanical  recitations  into  true  offerings  of  the 
soul,  and  bringing  the  Scriptural  readings  nearer  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  congregation.  Likewise  the  reintroductioQ 
of  the  sermon  in  the  vernacular  as  part  of  the  di\'ine  ser\Tce 
for  Sabbath  and  holy  days  became  the  vehicle  to  awaken 
religious  sentiments  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  thereby 
to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  prophets  and  Haggadists.' 
^  Bit.  t.}  a.         ■  Deut  IV,  ti.         >  See  Zuai :  GoUaaitwilliilK  VBttraetf. 
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17.  This  Orientalism  is  especially  marked  in  the  atUtuded 
the  older  Synagogue  to  women.  True  enough,  woman  was 
honored  as  tlie  mistress  of  the  home.  She  kindled  the  Sab- 
bath light,  provided  for  the  joy  and  comfort  of  domestic  life, 
especially  on  the  holy  days,  observed  strictly  the  laws  of  diet 
and  purit>%  and  awakened  the  spirit  of  piety  in  her  children. 
Still  she  was  excluded  from  the  r^ular  divine  service  in  the 
Synagogue.  She  did  not  count  as  a  member  of  the  religious 
community,  which  consisted  excluavely  of  men.  She  had 
to  sit  in  the  gallery  behind  a  trel  lis  during  the  service  and  could 
not  even  join  the  men  in  saying  grace  at  tabic.  A  few  rare 
women  were  prUileged  to  study  Hebrew,  such  as  the  daughter 
of  Rashi,  but  as  a  rule  woman's  education  was  neglected  ai 
if  "she  had  no  claim  on  any  other  wiswiom  than  the  disUfl."' 
More  and  more  Judaism  lost  sight  of  its  noble  types  of  womea 
in  antiquity ;  it  forgot  the  Biblical  heroines  such  as  Miiiu! 
and  Deborah,  Hannah  and  Hulda,  and  Talmudic  ones  aid 
as  Beruria  the  wife  of  Rabbi  Meir.  Such  women  as  these 
might  have  repeated  the  words:  "Hath  the  Lord  indeed 
spoken  only  through  Moses?  Hath  He  not  aUo  spokeo 
through  us?"*  Aside  from  the  sphere  of  religion,  in  wfakk 
woman  always  manifests  a  splendid  wealth  of  sentiment,  ibe  | 
was  held  in  subjection  by  Oriental  laws  in  both  marital  and 
social  relations,*  and  her  natural  vocation  as  religious  teaclieral 
the  children  in  the  home  failed  to  receive  full  recognition  abo- 

The  first  attempt  to  liberate  the  Jewish  woman  from  (be 
yoke  of  Orientalism  was  made  in  the  eleventh  century  b^r 
Rabbi  Gcrshon  ben  Jehudah  of  Mayence.  at  that  time  tbc 
leading  rabbt  of  Germany.  Under  the  influence  of  OccidenUl 
ideas  he  secured  equal  rights  for  men  and  women  in  marriage.' 
But  only  in  our  own  time  were  full  rights  accorded  her  in  tbc 

'  Yonu  66  b;  comp.  R.  EUezer's  other  dicluin.  Sou  in,  4. 

*  Num.  XJI,  I.  ■  Sec  CciKCr*!  Ztiltthf.,  1836,  t  f..  354;  U^  lU  I 

*  Gneti,  H.  J.  m.  U4  (. :  1-  Ue« :  Gtt.  Stk.  m,  57- 
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Synagogue,  owing  to  the  reform  movement  in  Germany  and 
Austria.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  confirmation  of  diildren 
of  both  sexes,  which  was  gradually  introduced  in  many  con- 
servative congregations  also,  was  the  virtual  recognition  of 
woman  as  the  equal  of  man  in  Synagogue  and  school.'  Fi- 
nally, upon  the  initiative  of  Isaac  M.  Wise,  then  Rabbi  in  Al- 
bany, N.  v.,  family  pews  were  introduced  in  the  American 
Synagogue  and  woman  was  seated  bt-sidc  her  husband,  son, 
father,  and  brother  as  their  equal.  With  her  greater  emotional 
powers  she  is  able  to  lend  a  new  solemnity  and  dignity  to  the 
religious  and  educational  efforts  of  the  Synagogue,  wherever 
she  is  admitted  as  a  full  participant  in  the  service. 

i8.  Anothershortcomingof  the Synagogueandof  Rabbinical 
Judaism  in  general  was  its  formalism.  Too  much  stress  was 
laid  upon  the  perfunctory  "discharge  of  duty,"  the  outward 
performance  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  not  enough  upon 
the  spiritual  basis  of  the  Jewish  religion.  The  form  obscured 
the  spirit,  even  though  it  never  quite  succeeded  in  throttling 
it.  This  formalism  of  the  ignorant,  but  observant  multitude 
was  censured  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century  by  Baliya  ben 
Joseph  ibn  Pakudah  in  his  "Duties  of  the  Heart,"  a  philo- 
sopliJcal  work  in  which  he  emphatically  urges  the  need  of  in- 
wardness for  the  Jewish  faith-'  Later  the  mystics  of  Germany 
and  Palestine,  while  strong  supporters  of  the  law,  opposed 
the  one-sidedness  of  legalism  and  intellectualism,  and  endeav- 
ored to  instill  elements  of  deeper  devotion  into  the  Jewish 
sou]  through  the  introduction  of  their  secret  lore.  Cabbalab, 
or  "esoteric  tradition."'  Their  offering,  however,  was 
anything  but  beneficial  to  the  soul  of  Judaism.  A  mysticism 
which  attempts  to  fathom  the  unfathomable  depth  of  tlie 
divine  accords  but  ill  with  the  teaching  of  Judaism,  which 
says:  "The  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God,  but 

'  See  Londibcrg  in  J.  E,,  art.  Confirrantion ;  L.  Lpc*-;  LrhtnmUer,  ij. 
*  Sec  ids  Introduction.  *  Comp.  Schecbter :  StudUi,  U,  14A  (■,  30i  L 
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the  things  that  are  revealed  belong  unto  us  and  to  our  childre&J 
forever,  that  we  may  do  ail  the  words  of  this  law."  '  Thai 
Cabbalah  was  but  the  reaction  to  the  excessive  rationaliaaj 
of  the  Spanish-Arabic  period.  As  the  ultimate  source  oCj 
religion  is  not  reason  but  the  heart,  so  the  cultivation  of  lieJ 
intellect  at  the  expense  of  the  emotions  can  be  only  harmfulJ 
to  the  faith.  The  legalism  and  casuistry  of  the  Talmud  aiull 
the  Codes  appealed  too  much  to  the  intellect,  disrcgajdingj 
the  deeper  emotional  sources  of  religion  and  morality;  oftl 
the  other  hand,  the  mysticism  of  the  Cabbalists  ovcrcmpha-j 
sized  the  emational  element,  and  eliminated  much  of  the  ra-l 
tional  basis  of  Judaism.  True  religion  grasps  the  whole  dl 
man  and  shows  God's  world  as  a  harmonious  whole,  rcflecdogl 
in  both  mind  and  heart  the  greatness  and  majesty  of  God  I 
on  high.  In  order  to  open  the  flood-gates  of  the  soul  and  ren*| 
der  religion  again  the  deepest  and  strongest  force  of  life,  tlial 
Synagogue  must  revitalize  its  time-honored  institutions  andl 
ceremonies.  Thus  only  wU  they  become  real  powers  of  thffi 
Jewish  spirit,  testimonies  to  the  living  God,  witnessing  to  thsJ 
truth  of  the  Biblical  words:  "For  this  commandment  vhicU 
I  command  thee  this  day,  it  is  not  too  hard  for  thee,  ndthefl 
is  it  too  far  off.  It  is  not  in  heaven,  that  thou  shoutdcst  sayJ 
'Who  shall  go  up  for  us  to  heaven  and  bring  it  unto  us,  and 
make  us  to  hear  it,  that  wc  may  do  it?'  Neither  is  it  bcyoDdl 
the  sea,  that  thou  shouldcst  say,  'Who  shall  go  over  ihe  scu 
for  us  and  bring  it  unto  us,  and  make  us  to  hear  it,  thai  «tJ 
may  do  it?'  But  the  word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee,  in  ihyl 
mouth  and  in  thy  heart,  that  thou  mayest  do  it."  *  J 

19.  Tlie  S^magoguc  need  no  longer  restrict  itself  to  tM 
ancient  forms  of  worship  in  its  appeal  to  the  Jewish  soall 
It  must  point  to  the  loftiest  ideals  for  the  future  of  all  hunuH 
ity,  if  it  is  to  be  true  to  its  prophetic  spirit  of  yore.  "Mji 
bouse  shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  peoples,"  cs-l 

»  DcuL  XXDC.  aS.  •  I>cUL  XXX,  II-14.  I 
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B  claimed  the  seer  of  the  exile.'    "Hear  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our 
I  God,  the  Lord  is  one"  must  be  echoed  in  all  lands  and  lan- 
"  guages,  by  all  God-seeking  minds  and  hearts,  to  realize  the 
prophetic  xasion :   "And  the  Lord  sball  be  King  over  all  the 
earth  ;  in  that  day  the  Lord  shall  be  One,  and  His  name  One."  ' 
Just  as  there  is  but  one  truth,  one  justice,  and  one  love,  how- 
ever differently  the  various  races  and  classes  of  men  may 
conceive  them,  so  Israel  shall  uphold  God,  the  onjy  One,  as 
the  bond  of  unity  for  all  men,  despite  their  diversity  of  ideas 
and  cultures,  and  His  truth  will  be  the  beacon-light  for  all 
humanity.    As  the  Psalms,  prophets,  and  the  opening  chap- 
ters of  the  Pentateuch  speak  a  language  appealing  to  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  so  the  divine  worship  of  the  Syna- 
gogue must  again  strike  the  deeper  chords  of  humanity,  in 
its  weal  and  woe,  its  hope  and  fear,  its  aspirations  and  ideals. 
Therefore  it  is  not  enough  that  the  institutions  and  ceremonies 
of  ihe  Synagogue  are  testimonies  to  Uie  grcal  past  of  Israel. 
They  must  also  become  eloquent  heralds  and  monitors  of  the 
glorious  future,  when  all  mankind  will  have  learned  the  Icssona 
of  the  Jewish  festivals,  the  ideals  of  liberty,  law,  and  peace, 
the  thoughts  of  the  divine  judgment  and  the  divine  mercy. 
They  must  help  also  to  bring  about  the  time  when  the  ideal 
of  social  justice,  which  the  Mosaic  Code  holds  forth  for  the 
Israelilish  nation,  will  have  become  the  motive-power  and 
incentive  to  the  re&tablishment  of  human  society  upon  new 
foundations. 

Jehudah  ha  Levi,  the  lofty  poet  of  medieval  Jewry,'  speaks 
of  Israel  as  the  "heart  of  humanity,"  because  it  has  supplied 
the  spiritual  and  moral  li£e*blood  of  the  civilized  world.  Israel 
provides  continually  the  rejuvenating  influence  of  society. 
Israel's  history  is  the  history  of  the  world  in  miniature.  As 
the  Midrash  says,*  the  confession  of   God's  \uiity  imposes 


'  Is>.  LVI,  7. 
•Ciatrt,l,  toy,  II,  la. 


'  7Arh  XIV,  9. 

»  Sifre  10  Deut.  VI,  s 
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upon  us  the  obligation  to  lead  all  God's  children  to  love  Him 
with  heart  and  soul  and  might,  thus  working  toward  the  time 
when  "  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  gloiy 
of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."'  AU  the  sodsl, 
political,  and  intellectual  movements  of  our  restless,  heavea- 
stoimmg  age,  notwithstanding  temporary  lapsies  into  bar- 
barism and  hatred,  point  unerringly  to  the  final  goal,  \he 
unity  of  all  human  and  cosmic  life  under  the  supreme  leador- 
ship  of  Grod  on  high.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  movemoit( 
of  the  day  stands  the  Jew,  God's  witness  from  of  old.  yet 
vigorous  and  youthful  still,  surveying  the  experiences  of  the 
past  and  voicing  the  hope  of  the  future^  exclaiming  in  the 
words  of  his  traditional  prayers :  "Happy  are  we;  how  goodly 
is  our  portion  !  how  pleasant  our  lot !  how  beautiful  our  in- 
heritance!"* Our  faith  is  the  faith  of  the  coming  humanity; 
our  hope  of  7Aon  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  will  include  lU 
the  ideals  of  mankind. 


>  Hub.  a,  14- 


■  Singer's  Pnyerb^  3. 


The  Ethics  of  Judaism  and  the  Kixgdou  of  God 

^  z.   The  soul  of  the  Jewish  religion  is  ils  ethics.    Its  God 
the  Fountainbead  and  Ideal  of  morality.    At  the  begin- 
.g  of  the  summaTy  of  the  ethical  laws  in  the  Mosaic  Code 
ds  the  verse:    "Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I  the  Lord  your 
am  holy." '    This  provides  the  Jew  with  the  loftiest 
ble  motive  for  perfection  and  at  the  same  time  the 
test  incentive  to  an  ever  higher  conception  of  life  and 
le's  purpose-    Accordingly,  the  kingdom  of  God  for  whose 

ring  the  Jew  longs  from  the  beginning  until  the  end  of 
year.'  does  not  rest  in  a  world  beyond  the  grave,  but 
m  consonance  with  the  ideal  of  Israel's  sages  and  prophets) 
i  a  complete  moral  order  on  earth,  the  reign  of  truth,  right- 
lousness  and  holiness  among  all  men  and  nations.  Jewish 
thics,  then,  derives  its  sanction  from  God,  the  Author  and 
ter  of  life,  and  sees  its  purpose  in  the  hallowing  of  all 
c,  individual  and  social.  Us  motive  is  the  splendid  con- 
tion  that  man,  with  his  finite  ends,  is  linked  to  the  infinite 
with  His  infinite  ends ;  or,  as  the  rabbis  express  it,  "  Man 
a  co-worker  with  God  in  the  work  of  creation."  • 
:.  Both  the  term  ethics  (from  the  Greek  ethos)  and  moral- 
(from  the  Latin  mores)  are  derived  from  custom  or  habit, 
distinction  to  this,  the  Hebrew  Scripture  points  to  God's 
•ill  as  perceived  in  the  human  conscience  as  the  source 
t  all  morality.    Those  ethical  systems  which  dispense  with 

'  Lev.  XIX,  »;  coinp.  on  titc  whole  E,  C.  Hirsch  in  J.  E,,  iirt.  Elhic*. 
■  Sec  Alenu  in  Singer'*  Prayerb.,  67  f. ;  Umim  PnytriooJt,  1, 48, 104  f. 
'Sbab.  iiQb. 
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reli^on  fail  to  take  due  cognizance  of  the  voice  of  duty  'wUcb 
says  to  each  man:  "Thou  shaft"  ot  "Thou  shaft  not!" 
Duty  distinguishes  man  from  afl  other  creatures.  Howevct 
low  man  may  be  in  the  scale  of  freedom,  he  is  moved  to 
action  by  an  impulse  from  within,  not  by  a  compulsion  from 
without.  Of  course,  morality  must  travel  a  long  road  horn 
the  primitive  code,  which  does  not  extend  beyond  the  oar 
kinsmen,  to  the  ideal  of  civilized  man  which  encompuses 
the  world.  Still  man's  steps  are  always  directed  by  some  ntk 
of  duty.  The  voice  of  conscience,  heard  clearly  or  dimh', 
is  not,  as  is  so  often  asserted,  the  product,  but  the  origiod 
guiding  factor  of  human  society.  The  di\"inc  inner  power  of 
morality  has  made  man,  not  man  morality.  Morality  and 
religion,  inseparably  united  in  the  Decalogue  of  Sinai,  wffl  f 
attain  their  perfection  togetlier  in  the  kingdom  of  God  upoa 
the  Zion  heights  of  humanity. 

3.  Ethical  elements,  greater  or  smaller,  enter  into  iD 
religions  and  codes  of  law  of  the  various  nations.  Andeal 
Egypt,  Persia  and  India  even  connected  ethical  principle 
and  the  future  of  the  soul  so  closely,  that  certain  ethical  lans 
were  to  determine  one's  fate  in  heaven  or  hell.  Thb  led  lo 
the  idea  that  this  life  is  but  the  preparatory  stage  to  the  great  ( 
hereafter.  But  antiquity  also  witnessed  more  or  less  succes»- 
ful  attempts  to  emancipate  ethics  from  religion.  When  the 
old  beliefs  no  longer  satisfied  the  thinking  mind  and  no  loBfa 
kept  men  from  corruption,  ^'arious  philosophers  attempted 
to  provide  general  principles  of  morality  as  substitutes  l<t 
the  departed  deities.  Confucius  built  up  in  China  a  3\*9tcin 
of  common-sense  ethics  based  upon  the  communal  life,  bet 
without  any  religious  ideals ;  this  satisfied  the  commonplace 
attitude  of  that  country,  but  could  not  pass  beyond  the  coo- 
fines  of  the  far  East.  A  semi-religious  ascetic  sj'stem  wai 
offered  at  about  the  same  time  by  Gautama  Buddha  d 
India,  a  prince  garbed  as  a  mendicant  friar,  who  prcacbed 
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the  gospel  of  love  and  charity  for  all  fellow  creatures.  Hia 
leading  majcims  were  blind  resignation  and  self-effacement  in 
the  presence  of  the  ills,  suffering  and  death  whicb  rule  the 
entire  domain  of  life.  All  erislcncc  was  evil  to  him,  with 
its  pleasure,  passion  and  desire,  its  thought  and  feeling ;  his 
aim  was  a  state  of  apathy  and  listlessness,  jVimaMo,*  while 
sjinpathy  and  compassion  for  fellow  creatures  were  to  offer 
some  relief  to  a  life  of  delusion  and  despair.  The  Hindu 
conception  of  the  unbearable  woe  of  the  world  corresponded 
more  or  less  with  the  hot  climate^  which  renders  the  people 
indolent  and  apathetic.  In  striking  contrast  to  this  was  the 
vigorous  manhood  of  the  ethical  systems  developed  on  the 
healthy  soil  of  Greece,  under  the  azure  canopy  of  a  sky  that 
t^\s  the  soul  with  beauty  and  joy.  Life  should  be  valued  for 
the  happiness  it  offers  to  the  individual  or  to  society.  The 
good  should  be  loved  for  its  beauty,  the  just  admired  for  its 
nobility.  Greek  ethics  was  thus  both  aristocratic  and  utili- 
tarian ;  it  took  no  heed  of  the  toiling  slave,  the  sufferinjj  poor, 
or  the  unprotected  stranger.  Both  the  Buddhist  and  the 
Hellenic  systems  lacked  the  energizing  force  and  motive  of 
the  highest  purpose  of  life,  because  botli  have  left  out  of  their 
purview  the  great  Ruler  who  summons  man  to  his  duty,  say- 
ing: "I  am  the  Lord  thy  God;  thou  shall  and  thou  shalt 
not!" 

4.  Between  the  two  extremes,  the  Hellenic  self-expansion 
and  the  Buddhist  self-extinction,  Jewish  ethics  labors  for 
self -elevation  under  the  upUfting  power  of  a  holy  God.  The 
term  which  Scripture  uses  for  moral  conduct  is,  very  signifi- 
cantly, "to  walk  in  the  ways  of  God."  The  rabbis  explain 
this  as  follows :  "As  God  is  merciful  and  gracious,  so  be  thou 
merciful  and  gracious.  As  God  is  called  righteous,  so  be 
thou  righteous.  As  God  is  holy,  so  do  thou  strive  to  be 
holy."'  Another  of  their  maxims  is:  "How  can  mortal 
^  Dcut.  XI,  33  i  Siftc  Deut.  4Q. 
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man  walk  after  God,  who  is  an  all-consuming  fire?  What 
Scripture  means  is  that  man  should  emulate  God.  As  He 
clothes  the  naked,  nurses  the  sick,  comforts  the  sorrowing, 
and  buries  the  dead,  so  should  man." '  Id  other  words, 
human  life  must  take  its  pattern  from  the  divine  goodness 
and  holiness. 

5.   Obviously,  Jewish  ethics  had  to  go  through  the  sami 
long  process  of  development  as  the  Jewish   religion   ilse 
A  very  high  stage  is  represented  by  tliat  disinterested  good- 
ness taught  by  Antigonus  of  Soko  in  the  second  pre-Chris; 
century  and  by  ben  Azzai  in  the  second  century  of  the  p 
era,  which  no  longer  anticipates  reward  or  punishment, 
does  good  for  its  own  sake  and  shuns  evil  because  it  is 
As  long  as  the  law  tolerated  slavery,  polygamy,  and 
vengeance,   and   man's  personality  was  not   recognized 
principle  as  being  made  in  the  image  of  God,  the  practi 
morality  of  the  Hebrews  could  not  rise  above  that  of  othtfj 
nations,  except  in  so  far  as  the  shepherd's  compassion 
the   beast  occasioned    sympathy    also  for   the   fellow' 
After  all,  Jewish   ethics   became   the   ethics   of   humad 
because  of  the  God-conception  of  tJic  prophets,  —  the 
eous,  merciful,  and  holy  God,  the  God  "who  executeth 
judgment  of  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,  and  lovetl 
stranger  in  giving  him  food  and  raiment."  '    The  coni 
of  Jewish  ethics  as  human  ethics  is  voiced  in  the 
verse:   "It  hath  been  told  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good 
what  the  Lord  doth  require  of  thee :   only  to  do  justly 
to  love  mercy  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God." '   "^ 
all-ruling  and  all-seeing  God  of  the  Psalmist  made  men  ia, 
that  only  such  a  one  can  stand  in  His  holy  place  "who 


'Deut.Xni,s;  SoUua;  see Schcchter:  Aspeds,  too-tos. 
■Aboth.  I,  s:  IV,  j;  £. G.  Hirach  la  J.  E., art  EthicJ.    SeeTayzJM 
and  Cliniiianity,  p.  160. 

■DtMLX,  19.  »Mic*li\7.8. 
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in  hands  and  a  pure  heart,  who  hath  not  lifted  up  his  soul 

K>  falsehood,  nor  sworn  deceitfully." '    After  law-giver, 

lf>het,  and  psalmist  came  the  wise,  who  gave  ethics  a  more 

Ictical  and  popular  character  in  the  wisdom  literature, 

ft  them  came  the  Hasidim  or  E&senes,  who,  while  seeking 

!  highest  picly  or  saintliness  as  life's  aim,  deepened  and 

iritualizfd  their  ethical  ideals.    Some  of  these  considered 

B  essential  principles  of  morality  to  be  love  of  God  and  of 

B  fellow-man ; '  while  rabbinical  ethics  in  general  laid  great 

jess  on  motive  as  determining  the  value  of  the  deed.    The 

i(rds,  "Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,"  so  often  repeated 

the  law,  are  taken  to  mean  :  Fear  Him  who  looks  into  the 

lart,  judging  motives  and  intentions.^ 

6.  As  the  Mosaic  Code  presented  the  ceremonial  and  moral 

nvs  together  as  divine,  so  the  rabbinical  schools  treated 

Kffl  aU  as  divine  commandments  without  any  distinction. 

ice  the  Mishnah  and  the  Tabnud  fail  to  give  ethics  the 

ent  place  it  occupies  in  the  prophetic  and  wisdom 

ture  of  the  Bible  and  did  not  even  make  an  attempt  to 

iilate  a  sj-stem  of  ethics.    The  ethical  rules  in  the  "Say- 

of  the  Fathers"  and  similar  later  collections  make  no 

etentions   to   being   general   or   systematic.    The   ethical 

icfalngs  became  conspicuous  only  through  contact  with  the 

lUenic  world  in  the  propaganda  literature,  with  its  aim 

win  the  Gentile  world  to  Judaism.    Thus  at  an  early 

Sod   handbooks  on   ethics  were  written  and   circulated 

the  Greek  language,  some  of  which  were  afterward  appro- 

&ted  by  the  Christian  Church.    This  entire  movement  is 

led  up  in  the  well-known  answer  of  Hillel  to  the  heathen 

desired  to  join  the  Jewish  faith:   "What  is  hateful  to 


« 
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thee,  do  thou  not  unto  thy  fellow  man;  this  is  the  law,  ud 
all  the  rest  is  merely  commentary."  ^ 

On  the  whole,  rabbinical  Judaism  elaborated  no  ethkal 
system  before  the  Middle  Ages.  Then,  under  MohammcdaD 
influence,  the  .Aristotelian  and  Neo-PIatonic  philosophies  in 
vogue  gave  rise  to  certain  ethical  works  more  or  less  in  ac- 
cord with  thdr  philosophic  or  mystic  prototypes.  In  addi- 
tion, ethical  treatises  were  often  written  in  the  form  of  wilk 
and  of  popular  admonitions,  which  were  sometimes  broad 
and  human,  at  other  times  stem  and  ascetic.  One  thou^t, 
however,  prevailed  through  the  ages;  as  life  emanates  from 
the  God  of  holiness,  so  it  must  ever  ser^'e  His  holy  purposes 
and  benefit  all  His  earthly  children.  "  All  the  law3  givo 
by  Cod  to  Israel  have  only  the  purification  and  ennobling  of 
the  life  of  men  for  their  object,"  say  the  rabbis.* 

7.  Perhaps  the  best  summary  of  Jewish  ethics  was  prr 
sented  by  Hillel  in  the  famous  three  words:  "If  I  am  not 
for  myself,  who  will  be  for  me?  But  if  I  am  for  myself  alooe, 
what  am  I  ?  And  if  not  now,  when  then  ?  "  •  We  find  hew 
three  spheres  of  duty :  toward  one's  self,  toward  others,  and 
toward  the  life  before  us.  In  contrast  to  purely  altmistic 
or  socialistic  ethics,  Jewish  morality  accentuated  the  valu* 
of  the  indi'vidual  even  apart  from  the  social  organism.  Man 
is  a  child  of  God,  a  self-conscious  personality,  who  is  to  ua- 
fold  and  improve  the  powers  implanted  by  his  divine  Ma^er, 
in  both  body  and  soul,  laboring  in  this  way  towanl  the  pur- 
pose for  which  he  was  created.  Man  was  created  single, 
says  one  of  the  sages  in  the  Mishnah.*  that  he  might  know 
that  he  forms  a  world  for  himself,  and  the  whole  creAtiao 
must  aid  him  in  unfolding  the  divine  image  within  himself. 
Accordingly,    self-preservation,   self-improvement    and   self- 

■Stub. 31  »:  comp.  J.  E.,  srt.  Didftche  and  Rle[ii,Li:. 
*Twih.!thrauni,cd.Bub«r,(  13;  conip.h»altitiacb,EtUcs«fHat»kMk,f.ti- 
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perfection  are  duties  of  every  man.  This  implies  first  the 
care  (or  the  human  body  as  the  temple  which  enshrines  the 
divine  spirit.  In  the  eyes  of  Judaism,  to  neglect  or  enfeeble 
the  body,  the  instrument  of  the  soul,  is  altogether  f^inful. 
As  the  Sabbath  law  donands  physical  rest  and  recreation 
after  the  week's  work,  so  the  Jewish  religion  in  general  trains 
men  to  enjoy  the  gifts  of  God;  and  the  rabbis  declare  that 
their  rejection  (except  for  disciplinary  reasons)  is  ingratitude 
for  which  man  must  give  an  account  at  the  last  Judgment 
Day.'  The  Pharisean  teacher  who  opposed  the  Esscnic  cus- 
tom of  fasting  and  declared  it  sinful,  unless  it  be  for  special 
purposes,  would  have  deprecated  even  more  strongly  the 
ascetic  Christian  or  Hindoo  saint  who  castigated  his  body 
as  the  seat  of  sin.'  As  Hillcl  remarked:  "See  what  care  is 
bestowed  upon  the  statue  of  the  emperor  to  keep  it  clean  and 
bright;  ought  we  not.  likewise,  keep  God's  image,  our  body, 
dean  and  free  from  every  blemish?"' 

In  regard  to  our  moral  and  spiritual  selves  the  rabbinical 
maxim  is :  "  Beautify  thyself  fu-st,  and  then  beautify  others."  * 
Only  as  we  first  ennoble  ourselves  can  we  then  contribute  to 
the  elevation  of  the  world  about  us.  Our  industry  promotes 
the  welfare  of  ihe  community  as  well  as  of  ourselves;  our 
idleness  harms  others  as  well  as  ourselves."  Upon  self-respect 
rest  our  honor  and  our  character,  \1rtue  also  is  the  result 
|of  self-control  and  self -conquest."  "There  shall  be  no  strange 
I  God  in  thee."  This  Psabn  verse  is  taken  by  the  rabbis  to 
that  no  anger  and  passion  nor  any  evil  desire  or 
■rbearing  pride  shall  obtain  their  mastery  over  thee.' 
[an  asserts  himself  in  braving  temptation  and  trial,  in  over- 
coming sin  and  grief.     Greater  still  is  the  hero  who,  in  com- 

<  Vtr.  Kid.  IV,  66  6.  >  Taao.  M  b;  N«d.  10  a. 

'  I,ey.  R.  XXXIV,  3,  ref.  to  Prov.  XI,  17.  *  Suth.  i3  a,  19  A. 

'  Keth.  V,  5. 

»Prov.  XVI,  ja;  Shab.  105  b;  N«d.  ath;  Soli  4  b;  Btr.^b. 

'IVLXXXI,  to. 
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plete  self-mastery,  can  sacrifice  himself  in  a  great  came. 
Martyrdom  for  the  sake  of  God,  which  the  rabbis  call  sancti- 
fication  of  the  name  of  God,'  is  really  the  assertion  oi  lie 
di\'ine  life  in  the  midst  of  death.  But  desertion  of  life  from 
selfish  motives  through  suicide  is  ail  the  more  despacaUe. 
He  who  sells  his  human  birthright  to  escape  pain  or  disgrace, 
though  greatly  to  be  pitied,  has  forfeited  his  claim  and  his 
share  in  the  world  to  come.' 

Not  only  our  life  is  to  be  maintained  amid  ail  triab  as  a 
sacred  trust,  but  also  our  rights,  our  freedom,  and  our  indh 
viduality,  for  we  must  not  allow  our  personality  to  became 
the  slave  or  tool  of  others.  Job,  who  battled  for  his  own  coo- 
victions  against  the  false  assumption  of  his  friends,  was  tt 
last  praised  and  rewarded  by  God.*  The  Biblical  verse: 
"For  they  are  My  servants  whom  I  brought  forth  out  of  the 
land  of  Eg>'pt,  they  shall  not  be  sold  as  slaves,"  is  explained 
by  the  rabbis:  "My  servants,  but  not  sen'ants  to  scr>-aiits," 
and  is  thus  applicable  to  spiritual  slavery  as  well.* 

8.  Therefore  the  Jevrish  conception  of  duty  to  our  fdknr- 
men  is  by  00  means  comprised  in  love  or  bene\-olencc.  Loaf 
before  Hillel,  other  Jewish  sages  gave  the  so-called  Golden 
Rule:  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  a  negative  form: 
"What  is  hateful  to  thee  do  not  do  unto  thy  fellow  mot"* 
Taken  in  the  positive  form,  the  command  cannot  be  UtenQy 
carried  out.  Wc  cannot  love  the  stranger  as  we  lo\*e  ota* 
selves  or  our  kin ;  still  less  can  we  tove  our  enemy,  as  b  d^ 
manded  by  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  According  to  tht 
Hebrew  Scriptures  *  we  can  and  should  treat  our  cncmjr 

*  See  ftlK>\*v,  clupter  L,  p&r.  6. 

■ScnakoiII;  R.Ekazar  in  B.  ICgi b in'lh  rtfercnce  to  Gen.  IX.  S-  frol 
Liuterbich  referred  nw  to  SMtbet  Hussar,  XX,  oln'iouiljr  k  qiMttlioa  boa 
>oiu«  lost  Midruh." 

'JobXUI.j.  'Lev.  XXV,4J,ss:T«.  B,  K.  VUs;   KiiitaC 

•Tug.  loLtv.XDCi*;  TobitlV.is;  Phila II,  ajft. 

•Es.XXm.4-s;  Prov.XXIV.n;  XXV.ai. 
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magnanimously  and  forgive  him,  but  we  cannot  truly  love 
him,  unless  he  turns  from  an  enemy  to  a  friend.  The  real 
meaning  given  by  the  rabbis  to  the  command,  "Love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself"  is:  "Put  thyself  in  his  place  and  act 
accordingly.  As  thou  dost  not  desire  to  be  robbed  of  thy 
property  or  good  name  or  to  be  injured  or  insulted,  so  do  not 
these  things  unto  thy  fellow  man."  ^  They  then  take  the 
closing  words,  "I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,"  as  an  oath  by  God: 
"I  am  the  Lord,  the  Creator  of  thy  fellow  man  as  well  as  of 
thee;  therefore,  if  thou  showest  love  to  liim,  1  shall  surely 
reward  thee,  and  if  not,  I  am  the  Judge  ready  to  punish 
thee."  '  Love  of  all  fellow-men  is,  in  fact,  taught  by  both 
Hillel '  and  Philc*  Loi.'e  and  helpful  sj-mpathy  are  implied 
also  by  the  verse  from  Deuteronomy:  "He  (tJie  Lord)  loveth 
the  stranger  in  giving  him  bread  and  raiment.  Love  ye 
therefore  the  stranger."  "  All  members  of  the  human  house- 
hold are  dependent  on  each  other  for  kindness  and  good  will, 
whether  we  are  rich  or  poor,  high  or  lowly,  in  life  or  in  death ; 
so  do  we  owe  love  and  kindness  to  all  men  alike. 

9.  However,  love  as  a  principle  of  action  is  not  sufficiently 
firm  to  fashion  human  conduct  or  rule  society.  It  is  too 
much  swayed  by  impulse  and  emotion  and  is  often  too  par- 
tial. Love  without  justice  leads  to  abuse  and  wrong,  as 
we  see  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  which  liegan  with  the 
principle  of  love,  but  olteo  failed  to  heed  the  admonitions  of 
justice.  Therefore  justice  is  the  all-mclusive  principle  of  hu- 
man conduct  in  the  eyes  of  Judaism.  Justice  is  impartial  1^ 
its  very  nature.  It  must  right  every  wrong  and  vindicate  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed.  "  When  Thy  judgments  are  in  the 
earth,  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  will  learn  righteousness," 
said  the  prophet,'  describing  the  just  man  as  he  "that  walk- 

'  Ab.  d.  R.  N.,  ed.  Schcchter,  53,  60.  'Eodem,  64. 

•Abotti.  I,ij.  *  Phifo  n,  i«4  f. 

'  DniL  X,  iS-iQ.  •  laa.  XXVI,  q. 
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eth  righteously  and  speaketh  uprightly,  that  despiseth  the 
gain  of  oppressions,  that  sbaketh  his  hands  from  holding  of 
bribes,  that  stoppeth  his  ear  from  hearing  of  blood,  and 
shutteth  his  eyes  from  looking  on  eviL"  *  Justice  is  the  requi- 
site not  only  in  action,  but  also  in  disposition,'  impt^iog 
honesty  in  intention  as  in  deed,  uprightness  in  speech  aad 
mien,  perfect  rectitude,  neither  taking  advantage  of  igno- 
rance nor  abusing  confidence.*  It  is  sinful  to  acquire  wcallh 
by  betting  or  gambling,'  or  by  cornering  food-su[^lies  to 
raise  the  market  price.'  The  rabbis  derive  from  Scriptare 
the  thought  that,  just  as  "your  balances  and  weights,  yoor 
ephah  and  hin"  must  be  just,  so  should  your  yea  and  nay.* 
The  verse,  "Justice,  justice  shalt  thou  follow," '  is  explained 
thus  in  a  Midrash  which  is  quoted  by  Bahya  ben  Asber  of 
the  thirteenth  century:  "Justice,  whether  to  your  profit  or 
loss,  whether  in  word  or  in  action,  whether  to  Jew  or  noo- 
Jcw,"  *  This  category  of  justice  covers  also  regard  for  the 
honor  of  our  fellow-men,  lest  we  harm  it  by  the  tongue  of  the 
back-bitcr,"  by  the  ear  that  listens  to  cilumny,'*  or  by  sus- 
picion cast  upon  the  innocent."  "God  in  His  law  takes 
especial  care  of  the  honor  of  our  fellow-men,"  say  the  raUui, 
and  "he  who  publicly  puts  his  fellow  man  to  shame  forfeits 
his  share  in  the  world  to  come."  " 

lo.  But  the  Jewish  conception  of  justice  is  broader  thu 
mere  abstention  from  hurting  our  fellow-men.  Justice  a  i 
positive  conception.  Righteousness  (Zedakah)  includes  abo 
charity  and  philanthropy.  It  asserts  the  claim  of  the  poor 
upon  the  rich,  of  the  helpless  upon  him  who  possesses  the 

•  ba  XXXm,  IS.  *SiJr«  BehM  IV;  B.  M.  58  b. 
*To8.B.  K.  V'11,8:  B.  M.  m.si:  B.  B.  SSa-^b;  Makk.  14a. 
*5tBb.i4b.                   >B,R.9ob.  •Lev.  XIX,  36;  a.  M.  49  L 

*  Deut.  XVI,  to.  *Kadki  Kemak.  s.  v.  CeseialL  •  Pa.  XV.  $. 
"  Pe»,  1 18  a.                                    "  Shab.  o7  a;   Yntiu  to  b. 

"Mck.  MubfwdD  83;  B.  K.  79  b;  B.  M.  58  b-»  k;   LuiUrbKh  L  t 
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ans  to  help.  "He  vrbo  prevents  the  poor  (rom  reaping 
comers  of  the  field  or  the  gleanings  of  the  harvest,  or  in 
y  way  withholds  that  which  has  been  a<tsigned  them  by 
&e  taw  of  Moses,  is  a  robber,"  saj-s  the  MUhnah,  "for  it  is 
mitten :  '  Remo\'e  not  the  old  landmark,  and  enter  not  into 
the  field  of  the  fatherless.'"'  Jewish  ethics  holds  that 
diarity  is  not  a  gift  of  condescending  love,  but  a  duty.  It 
incumbent  upon  the  fortunate  to  rescue  the  unfortunate, 
ce  all  that  we  possess  b  only  lent  to  us  by  God,  the  Owner 
the  world,  with  the  charge  that  we  provide  for  the  needy 
ho  are  imder  Hb  special  protection.  Those  who  refuse  to 
Vc  the  poor  their  share  abuse  the  divine  irust.  "If  thou 
est  money  to  My  people,  to  the  poor  with  thee," '  says 
icripture,  and  the  rabbis  comment  on  thb  to  the  eftect  that 
the  poor  are  called  God's  people ;  do  not  forget  that  the 
of  fortune  which  made  you  rich  and  them  poor  may 
.  aDd  thai  you  may  then  be  in  need." '  Nor  is  it  sufficient 
iy  to  give  to  him  who  is  poor ;  we  are  bidden  to  uphold 
when  his  powers  fail.' 
This  is  the  very  principle  of  ethics  of  the  Mosaic  law,  the 
princtpte  for  which  the  great  prophets  fought  with  all  the 
vigor  and  vehemence  of  the  divine  spirit  —  social  ju.sticc. 
The  cry :  "Woe  unto  them  that  join  house  to  house,  that  lay 
field  to  field,  till  there  be  no  room,"  *  the  condemnation  of 
those  "that  swallow  the  needy  and  destroy  the  poor  of  the 
land,"  •  the  curse  hurled  at  hira  who  withholdelh  com,' 
Uid  the  foundations  of  a  higher  justice,  which  is  not  satis- 
fied with  mitigating  the  miser>-  of  the  unfortunate  by  acts  of 
charity,  but  insists  on  a  readjustment  of  the  social  conditions 
Krhich  create  poverty.  This  spirit  created  the  poor  laws  of 
Ic   Mosaic  Code,  which  were  partially  adopted  by  both 


»PdaiV.«;  Prev.  XXni,ioi 
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Christians   and    Mohammedans.    It  dictated    the   Mosaic 
institutions  of  the  seventh  year  of  release  and  the  Jubilee 
year  for  the  restoration  of  fields  and  houses,  to  prevent  the 
t>Tanny  of  wealth  from  becoming  a  pennanent  source  of 
oppression.    While  these  were  scarcely  ever  put  into  prac- 
tice, they  remained  as  a  protest  and  an  appeal.    Thdr  aira 
and  permanent  influence  tended  toward  relations  betweea 
the  upper  and  lower  classes,  which  would  insure  the  latter 
some  degree  of  independence  and  dignity.    In  fact,  the 
foundations  laid  by  the  Hebrew  Scripture  underlie  all  our 
great  modem  efforts  to  turn  the  forces  of  charity  so  as  to  ched 
the   sources  of  c\il  in  our  social  organism.     Modem  plii- 
lanthropy,  taking  its  clue  from  the  old  Hebrew  ideal,  aims  DOC 
to  alleviate  but  to  cure,  and  to  stimulate  the  natural  good  ta 
society,  material,  moral  and  intellectual,  that  it  may  over- 
come the  evil.    We  are  recognizing  more  and  more  the  prin 
ciplc  of  mutual  responsibility  and  interdependence  of  men 
and  classes.    Yet  this  ver^'  principle,  modem  as  it  seems, 
was  recognized  by  the  Jewish  sages,  as  we  see  in  the  remark- 
able passage  where  the  rabbis  comment  on  the  law  concerning 
the  case  of  a  slain  body  found  in  the  field,  with  the  murderer 
unknown.    The  Bible  commands  that  in  such  a  case  the 
elders  of  the  city  should  kill  a  heifer,  wash  their  hands  o^tr 
it,  and  say:    "Our  hands  have  not  shed  this  blood,  ndtluf 
have   our   eyes    seen    it."'     The    rabbis    then    ask:    "How 
could  the  elders  of  a  city  ever  be  suspected  of  the  crime  of 
murder?"  and  their  reply  is:   "Even  if  they  only  failed  » 
provide  the  poor  in  their  charge  with  the  necessary  food,  lad 
he  became  a  highway  robber  and  murderer ;   or  if  they  Wt 
him  without  the  necessary  protection,  and  he  fell  a  victim  u 
murderers,  they  are  held  responsible  for  the  crime  before  fit 
higher  court  of  God."  '    That  is,  according  to  our  station  « 
are  all  responsible  for  the  social  conditions  which  cretU 
'  Deui  XXI,  i-«L  >SifKftdloc;  Sou  DC,  7. 
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poverty  and  crime,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  establish  such  rela- 
tioos  between  the  individual  and  the  community  as  will 
aremove  the  causes  of  all  the  evils  of  society. 

II.  This,  in  a  way,  anticipates  the  third  maxim  of  Hillcl: 
"If  not  now,  when  then?"  Judaism  cannot  accept  the  New 
Testament  spirit  of  other- wo  rid  liness,  which  prompted  the 
teaching:  "Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat 
or  what  ye  shaU  drink,  nor  yet  (or  your  body  what  ye  shall 
put  on,"  or  "Resist  not  evil."'  Such  a  view  disregards 
the  values  and  duties  of  domestic,  dvic,  and  industrial  life, 
and  creates  an  inseparable  gulf  between  sacred  and  profane, 
between  religion  and  culture.  In  contrast  to  this^  Jewish 
ethics  sets  the  highest  value  upon  all  things  that  make  man 
more  of  a  human  being  and  increase  his  power  of  doing  good. 
To  Judaism  marriage  and  home  life  are  regarded  as  the  normal 
conditions  of  human  welfare  and  sane  morality,  while  celibacy 
is  considered  abnormal.^  Labor  establishes  the  dignity  of 
man,' while  wealth  is  a  source  of  blessing,  a  stewardship  in  the 
service  of  society.'  In  opposition  to  the  practice  fustered  by 
the  Essenes  and  afterwards  adopted  by  the  early  Church,  of 
devoting  one's  whole  fortune  to  charit>',  the  rabbis  decreed 
that  one  should  not  give  over  one  fifth  of  one's  possessions.' 
As  has  well  been  said,  Judaism  teaches  a  "robust  morality." ' 
It  regards  life  as  a  continual  battle  for  God  and  right  against 
every  sort  of  injustice,'  for  truth  against  every  kind  of  false- 
hood. At  the  same  time  it  fosters  also  the  gentler  virtues  of 
meekness,^  kindness  to  animals,*  peaceableness  and  modesty." 

» Matt.  VI,  15-18,  V,  39;  comp.  Cor.  VI,  6-7. 

»  Yeb.  6a  a,  63  a.  » Prov.  XXII,  ag ;  Ned.  49  b. 

•  Bef.  B  a,  ref.  to  Fs.  CXXVDI,  I,  •  Kf  Ih.  so  a. 

•  Morris  JoMph  in  Jtciifioui  SyOfms  of  Ike  WcrSd,  tS^*,  p.  ?or. 

•  Deut.  I,  t; ;  sec  Schnucdl :  D.  Lchrt  a.  Kampf  urn's  Rccht,  1875. 
« Ps.  XXXVIl,  1 1 ;  Shab.  as  b. 

»Es.  XXm.  s:  D«ut.  XXV.  4;  Pfov.  Xir,  «;  Git.  67  m. 
"Aboth.  I,  ti;  rv,4,i3;  Tana,  jo  b. 
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IS.  Jewish  ethics  excels  all  other  ethical  systems,  especially 
in  its  insistence  on.  purity  and  holiness.  Not  only  is  any 
unchaste  look,  thought,  or  act  condemned,  exactly  as  in  the 
SermoD  on  the  Mount,'  as  approaching  adultery'.'  but  all 
profanity  of  act  or  speech  is  declared  to  be  an  unpardonable 
offense  against  the  majesty  of  God.'  Modesty  in  demeanor 
and  dress  was  both  preached  and  practiced  by  the  Jcwj 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  while  in  non-Jewish  circles 
coarseness  and  lewdness  prevailed  among  high  and  low,  In 
minstrel  song  and  monastic  life.  "The  Lord  thy  God  walk- 
eth  in  the  midst  of  thy  camp  .  .  .  therefore  shall  thy  camp 
be  holy,  that  He  see  no  unseemly  thing  in  thee,  and  turn  away 
from  thee."  *  These  Biblical  words  created  among  the 
Esscncs  (the  Zenuim)  and  latcf  among  the  entire  Jewish 
people  a  spirit  of  chastity  and  modesty  which  made  the 
Jewish  home  of  old  a  model  of  purity  and  sanctity.  The 
great  problem  for  modem  Israel,  amid  our  present  allurements 
of  luxury  and  pleasure,  is  to  restore  the  home  to  its  pristine 
glory  as  a  sanctuary  of  God,  a  training  school  for  virtue,  so 
that  its  influence  may  extend  over  the  whole  of  life. 

13.  Thus  Jewish  ethics  derives  its  sanction  from  the  idel 
of  a  God  of  holiness.  But  it  never  made  life  austere,  depriv- 
ing it  of  joy,  or  begrudging  man  his  cheerfulness  and  laughter. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Sabbath  and  many  of  the  holy  daj-s  are 
seasons  of  joy,  for  gladness  should  bring  the  spirit  of  God 
near  to  man.'  Moreover,  the  Talmud  holds  that  we  should 
encourage  cvco'  means  of  promoting  cheer  among  men.  ThiJ 
ia  illustrated  by  one  of  the  popular  legends  of  the  prophet 
Elijah,  who  told  the  saintly  Rabbi  Beroka,  who  prided  him- 

'  M«tL  V.  3J-30. 

•Job  XXXI.  i;  Pw.  R.XXIV;  Lw.  R.  XXIH,  i»:  Ber.  tab;  Kllut 

*Sh(ib.  33  n,  referring  to  I*a.  IX,  17;  Ben  Sim  XXIII,  13;  ToL  TW« 
PaUiaichs,  passim.  *  Daii.  XXITl,  14. 

*  Dnil.  XVI,  ti;  14  f.;  ^ab.  118s;  Pes.  R.  XXUI;  Meg.  16  b;  Steh 
30b;  Bet.jia;  coa)p.Al.Luaru3,  Lc,2S4~i6i. 
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self  upon  his  austerity,  that  his  companions  in  Paradise  were 
to  be  two  jesters,  because  they  cheered  the  depressed  and 
increased  the  joy  in  the  world.' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Jewish  ideal  of  holiness  is  all- 
inclusive.  It  aims  to  haUow  every  pursuit  and  eadeavor, 
all  social  relations  and  activities,  insisting  only  on  a  pure 
molive  and  disinterested  service.  As  the  Ruler  of  life  is  the 
source  of  all  morality,  so  all  of  life  should  be  made  holy  with 
duty.  Man  becomes  a  child  of  God  through  his  responsi- 
bility, instead  of  remaining  a  mere  product  of  the  social  forces 
about  hiTn  or  of  claiming  self-sufficient  sovereignty  and  refus- 
ing to  acknowledge  a  higher  Will.  Jewish  ethics  is  autono- 
mous, because  it  insists  on  the  divine  spirit  in  man.*  As 
we  follow  the  divine  Pattern  of  holiness,  all  thatwc  have  and 
are,  body  and  soul,  weal  and,  woe,  wealth  and  want,  pain  and 
pleasure,  life  and  death,  become  stepping-stones  on  the  road 
to  holiness  and  godliness.  Life  is  like  a  ladder  on  which  man 
can  rise  from  round  to  round,  to  come  ever  nearer  to  God  on 
high  who  beckons  him  toward  ever  higher  ideals  and  achieve- 
ments. Man  and  humanity  are  thus  given  the  potentiality 
of  infinite  progress  in  every  direction.  Science  and  art, 
industry  and  commerce,  literature  and  law,  every  pursuit  of 
man  comes  within  the  scope  of  religion  and  ethics.  For 
God's  kingdom  of  truth,  righteousness  and  peace,  as  beheld 
by  Israel's  seers  of  old,  will  be  fully  established  on  earth  only 
when  all  the  forces  of  material,  intellectual,  and  social  life 
have  been  unfolded,  when  all  the  prophetic  ideals,  the  visions 
and  aspirations  of  alt  the  seers  of  humanity  have  been  realized, 
and  the  Zion  heights  of  human  perfection  have  at  last  been 
attained.  "  The  wise  have  no  rest,  neither  in  this  world  nor 
in  the  world  to  come,  for  it  is  said  :  '  they  go  from  strength 
to  strength,  [until]  they  appear  before  God  on  Zion.' "' 
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■  Taaa.  12  a.  *  Sec  Lawnia.  I.  c.  99. 

*  Bcr.  64  a,  refer,  to  Pa.  LXXXIV,  8 ;  comp.  Laurru,  I.  c,  p.  380. 
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Zionism  and  the  Jewish  Future 
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BY  VARIOUS   WRITERS 
Edited  sv  HAttRV  Sachcr 

CUlA,  lame,  %i.oo 


"  lUl  tcIbbw  AoaU  b>  nnA  bf  Sonuu  la  ih«  thay  ibould  bccopw  man  fimiiiat 
with  *1ut  tTcn  Mniic  al  litem  koov  nunc  <»  leu  Uapfifeclty.  It  ihnuld  be  carefully 
perused  by  Doa-  and  uiti-ZiotiLae*  to  ilut  diey  mjay  bcCDfuc  ■DfcniDvd  iviib  i  *EibJe<i 
krhicb  tnany  vf  ihcm  mi«  inclinei  to  (cnaur*  wiitiguE  any  kaowledgc  of  ilul  whicb  tbvy 
•R  e«uuril)|j. "    ■  B'ma  B'rilk  Miiit-trr, 

"  'Ziaaiun  >nd  (he  J««iih  Fultiic'  u  one  or  ihr  m-on  illuniLDittng  or  tU  (h«  nrioiw- 
unded  books  of  itn  yeai.  If  wc  bciooRciI  to  ihc  tlebnw  t«cc  we  wtnild  linl  nanic  ill 
ikai  d  lud  obeui  J*«lcafiiw  uid  the  movcoivnt  ld  rtalon  at  Xo  ■  Livijig  fiimtx  uuunt  (be 
Naiiniu.  Nal,  vt  •rould  go  lo  the  Cnai  JcitiJi  EncTdopeJis.  kiid  Ukik  u;i  ncrrtlting 
conDKied  wiih  ihc  lubJKi,  — sIki  ihc  Rfmii  oi  man  wriun  wholiave  mad*  itiU  book. 
Lutly,  if  «<  agreed  inch  the  movenicnt,  we  vnukL  gal  in  line  at  oDi;e.  Nui«  ju  eapecnl 
^  htbliofFiphy  4>f  th«  wh4>l0  mtKcr  (A^jjn^ridu  «)^ 

"ZiOBlan  look*  'farwuA,  no<  backward  '  and  tbt  vul  hope  behind  it  iaoaslbai  *jU 
hflplbc  non-Jrwith  world  «  much  u  ihf  cSiMtan  of  Abrahim,  May  Itncl  jnl  have  a 
HebTvw  UnivFHiiy  la  Jcniaalem.  They  nn  Tight  —  ihue  idraliats-  Palettine  '  it  aoan* 
Ually  lfa«  lind  of  nlipoui  influencei  and  ipihtual  auodilinn,'  asd  alio  of  '  poliiica]  and 
iwcnfihicsl  imiw"3icr.'  The  pnibleiiu  in  ill  tbu  ait  faiilr  loci  wtd  fully  diaciuMd  In 
thii  book,  which  [>t.  H.  Sacher  ediu. 

"And  hnw  ia  the  Geiiiile  laaiiproach  the  lu^KI?  Willi  a  pnfcctly  open  mind  em 
all  ila  (conomic.  hiiUirical  ind  religious  qucttioni.  If  ulceu  op  In  thit  way  itic  b  nk 
fowi  OB  one:  i<  [imnu  whiilly  muoiuible  upiniiona  which  all  righl-aUDdcd  people 
tan  cBdont  and  will  duire  lo  aid  »  fu  u  piacliublt.  To  have  a  '  pcifetily  u|-cn 
mind'  ia  lo  take  uft  ike  piobleioa  of  thent  camcai  pevplt  vh?  dikcuts  'Zioniam  '  u  our 
(liends,  out  neiKhbrtt,  uui  fell  aw -woi  ken.  Don't  bo  'lolscani '  or  patroniiiiig  loBanb 
Jew  91  GcDiile,  Amcri^K,  £uTopeiBg  Aikatic,  Afriotn  of  Ivlapder.  We  are  *al]  cJ  oiw 
Mood.' 

"One  el  the  beat  at  Catibnian  »Tdiat>,  vho  tiai  e((J0y«d  At  hefA,  weilca  aa 
foOvwt] 

"'U  tg  an  ouallani  raund-up  and  orpaaitltMi  «f  all  ttte  «acF*M  — and  ngu — 
Ihaonaa  and  hiiEory  of  (ha  tubjKt.  U  makte  ihe  evolutinb  and  Engieal  baing  of  iba 
qucalion  peitKdy  rUar.  Whereat  in  moil  JiwLih  mindi  Zioniun  meana  a  belief  in 
Palaatiat  aa  lb*  naiin  toil  of  all  Jiwt  and  Ibc  tafuge  loi  lb*  opprcuad.  lb*  moiivt  ban 
apra—J  i*  ibai  by  drawing  ihe  Jrwiah  aoul  lo  il*  ancinil  Fathcttand,  il  will  acau  ■ 
Vbhiul  ccncei  foi  all  Jewry.' "  —  Dailf  Prtna  KifmtUeta. 
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Jewish  Philanthropy 


AN  EXPOSITION  OF  PJUNCIPLES  AffO  METHODS  OF 
JEWISH  SOCIAL  SERVICE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Bt  BORIS  D.   BOGEN.  Ph.D. 

Cletk,  Mama,  ft.oo 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  meet  the  demand  on  the  part 
of  tho9e  who  are  engaged  in  or  are  Interested  in  Jewish  so- 
cial service,  for  a  statement  of  the  principles  evolved  through 
the  cxf)encnce  of  tbe  last  two  decades  in  various  philan- 
thropic efforts  of  the  Jews  of  this  country.  It  is  primarily 
a  compilation  of  the  different  ideas  expressed  by  the  leaden 
of  the  movements,  as  well  as  a  presentBtion  of  the  actual 
practical  experiences  that  were  met  in  the  different  lines  of 
philaathropic  activity. 

As  the  hrst  attempt  in  this  direction  the  work  will  reader 
a  great  service  in  clarifying  the  indefinite  views  in  vogue  al 
preset  among  Jemsh  Social  workers. 

CONTENTS 

iNTBOOOCnON— The  Extent  and  Sa^  of  Jewish  PhOui- 
ihropy.  Dependency  Among  Jews,  Charity  Among  Ji'ws.  N»- 
tiooal  Organizations.  Methods  of  Fund  Raising  for  Jewish  Pfail- 
anlhropic  Agencies-  Traa&ients.  Tbe  Immignttioa  PioblcSL 
Diatnbution.  The  Back  to  the  Soil  Mavemctit.  Kcaidcnt-I)^ 
pendents.  Dependent  Women  and  Children.  losufficicocy  of 
Income.  Standards  of  Relief.  Education  and  Social  Orgaais- 
lions,  The  Education  of  Immigranu.  Jewish  SetlJements  uiA 
Neighborhood  Work.  Organization  and  Adminislraiioa.  VoIob- 
leer  Stirvice.  Administration.  The  Federation  and  the  SyBM- 
gogue.    Bibliography.    Index. 
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A  Histoiy  of  MecEaeral  Jewish  Philosophy 


Bt  ISAAC  Eras 

ifnilwiiill  M  tte  t7i 


Tbe  first  caaipfete  taatoty  of  MeJbe»il  iarieh  imticwl 
istie  pbUaeopfay  for  both  tba  •tockafc  sad  tbe  gaacnl  teader 
vbicK  has  as  yet  beeo  written  in  any  meden  loBfue. 

Tlie  story  is  told  simply  and  mttnkGa^y.  Dr.  Busik 
H  gift«d  with  the  facolty  of  dear  inagbt  and  he  has  suo- 
eeeded  in  gnuptog  &od  in  exbibitmg  in  &  veiy  KBdaU« 
manner  tbe  eaaentutl  nature  of  the  vmious  problems  treated 
and  the  gist  of  the  solutiooi  offered  by  the  different  Jewish 
ptuiosopfaera  discuased.  The  author  has  not  attempt^  to 
read  into  tbe  medisval  thlnkeTs  modern  idea.4  which 
were  foreign  to  them.  He  baa  endeavored  to  interpret 
their  ideas  from  Their  on'n  point  of  vievc  rs  det«>mnited  hy 
their  histofy  and  co\-ironment,  and  the  literar>'  sources, 
reiipous  and  philoeoptucal.  under  the  influence  of  wliich 
they  came.  It  is  an  objective  and  not  too  critical  expow- 
tioQ  of  Jewish  ratiotmlistic  thought  in  the  middle  agea 

In  the  words  of  an  eminent  reviewer.  "To  have  com- 
pressed a  coraprehenave  discus^on  of  five  centurit'M  of 
earnest  and  productive  thouglit  upon  the  greatt'st  of 
themes  into  s  Ixmk  of  Icria  than  four  hundrenl  tuul  tifty 
pages  is  an  achievement  upon  whieh  any  author  may  b« 
congmtulated.  To  have  done  the  work  so  well  and  in 
particular  to  have  expressed  profound  rt^flections  upon 
abstruse  problems  in  a  style  so  limpid,  so  fluent,  bo  rwulily 
understood  is  to  Imve  pbiccd  all  who  are  int*inwted  in 
thought  and  thinkerH  under  gmat  obUKiition.  Tbiit  an 
American-Jewish  scholar  whould  have  produee*!  n  pioiu'er 
work  that  must,  for  a  long  time  to  rfniic.  Iw  ilie  nulJmrity 
in  its  field  is  a  wubject  of  fyliciLation  tn  all  who  havf  at 
heart  the  perpetuation  of  Jewish  learning  in  America." 
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Studies  in  Judaism 


By  RABBI   SOLOMON  SCHECHTER,   Lrrr.D. 

Tlic  authsf  b  Pmident  of  the  Jcvriah  TbcoloBicuI  Scminuy  of  Amcncs 
aincc  iqm;  fonacity  K«adcr  LnTftlmudicCAmtindfG  Untvcniiy, ud  IV»- 
feuor  of  Hebrew,  Unrrenit)r  Catltga  of  London,  tt^iqoa. 

CUA,  itma,j66  fiagrs,  $i.Jt 

"The  boofc  is,  lo  our  mind.  Ihe  b«1  on  this  subject  ever  written. 
Tlic  author  coadenses  a  literature  of  several  thoiMatul  p:ig»  Into 
564  pages,  and  presents  to  us  his  history  in  a  splendid  English  and 
splendid  Drd«r.  This  work  dcsen-C3  the  highest  apprecutioo,  ard 
without  the  sliglilest  hcsitaiion  do  wc  recommend  it  to  the  public  at 
large,  and  tnore  especially  to  our  cc-religionlsts  id  this  couniry." 

^Jevfish  Tribm$- 

CONTENTS 

Imtbobuction. 

1.  Thb  Cha^idim. 

2.  NACHMAN  KKOCHUAL  ANDTIIi:"PF.RJ>I.RXmKSOr  THSTtUC.* 

3.  Rabbi  Elijah  Wiuia,  Gaon. 

4.  Nachhanides. 

|.  A  Jewish  Boswcll. 
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ERATCRE. 

9.  The  Law  and  Recekt  Ckiticisu. 

10,  The  Hebrew  Collection  of  the  Briti&h  Museum. 

11.  Titles  of  Jewish  Books. 

11.  The  Child  in  Jewish  Literaturb. 
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